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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


In the preparation of this Commentary on the Catholic Epistles no pains have been spared 
to make it useful to Anglo-American readers. More than three years of labour have been 
bestowed upon it; and the translation of several Epistles, originally made from the earlier Ger- 
man editions, has been carefully revised by the latest. The addenda are numerous, and have 
entailed a vast amount of work. ‘They will speak for themselves. It is hoped that the readings 
of the Codex Siniaticus, uniformly embodied in this Commentary, the constant reference to the 
best English and other divines, ancient and modern, and the extracts from their comments on this 
section of the New Testament, will place thé reader in possession of every element necessary to 
the understanding of these Epistles. 

I have endeavoured faithfully to comply with the general principles regulating the transla- 
tion; and if the reproduction of the style of four different writers presented peculiar difficulties, 
it is gratifying to me that none of the Catholic Epistles in Lange’s Commentary have ever before 
been translated into English. The diversity of style, to which I have just referred, will be espe- 
cially apparent in the Introduction and the Critical and Exegetical portions of the Epistles of St. 
James, from the pen of Dr. Lange. He has an extraordinary genius for word-coining, and some 
of his combinations are so graphic, telling and original, that I have deemed it proper to reproduce 
them in English for the reason that these somewhat grotesque and strange-looking words have 
often the effect of stimulating the mental activity of the reader. Tho context is generally their 
commentary; where this was not the case in the original, due recourse has been had to periphrastic 
explanations. 

On many questions I differ from the authors, and. the addenda are mostly made to remove 
onesidedness of statement. In numerous instances, however, I hesitated to express my dissent, 
because I did not think it fair to carry on a controversy with them in the pages of their own 
works. I am only responsible for the matter in brackets,[ J, marked M. 

May the Divine blessing rest upon my humble endeavours to aid in the elucidation of this 
important and interesting section of the Inspired Volume! 

To the reader I would say: “ Hrrores pauci fuerint si forte libello,—errores paucos tollat 
emica manus |” 

J. Istpon MomBerr. 

Lancaster, Pa., April 1, 1867. 
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DR. LANGE’S 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION OF JAMES. 


Ta1s Commentary on the Epistle of James is the joint work of my respected friend, Dr. van 
Oosterzee and myself. The Introduction, the translation and the Critical and Exegetical notes, 
are my work; the Doctrinal and Homiletical sections have been supplied by Dr. van Oosterzee. 
I heartily thank my friend and collaborator for the cheerful and valuable help he has thus far 
bestowed upon this Commentary. 

With respect to the sections undertaken by me, there were especially two reasons which made 
the work one of peculiar interest to me. In the first place, I was anxious to improve this oppor- 
tunity to testify against the old Ebionito-apocryphal fiction of non-apostolic brothers of the Lord, 
who were, at the same time, held in high Apostolic repute. In the second place I desired to 
express my conviction that the Epistle of James (like the First Epistle of Peter and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews) cannot be sufficiently appreciated unless the history of the world, at the time 
when it was written, be constantly referred to, viz., the beginnings of that great Jewish revolu- 
tion against the Romans, which, with its national sympathies, was, to the Jews in general, a 
great temptation to become hardened, and to the Jewish Christians an equal temptation to apos- 
tasy. This historical reference, hitherto neglected, in my opinion, can only prove advantageous 
to the exposition of this Epistle. In this sense I have been working; may the fundamental 
thought of my work be attested by blessed results, " 

I only add that I did not expect that my honoured collaborator would forthwith apply in 
the Doctrinal and Homiletical sections the aforesaid points of view, which have still to fight for 
recognition among theologians. On the contrary I thought it most desirable that the universal 
side of the Epistle should be fully developed in the Doctrinal and Homiletical sections without 
special reference to its historical points; and, indeed, the independence of my friend, led me to 
expect un execution of his work carried out in this sense. The Commentary, as a whole, has 
doubtless gained in allsidedness by this recognition of the universal by the side of the historical 
point of view. 
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DR. LANGE’S 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION OF JAMES. 


My respected friend and codperator, Dr. van Oosterzee, has charged me to represent him 
also in this Preface to the second edition. The first thing to be said imports the assurance that 
each has carefully, revised, and here and there rectified or improved his respective part, without 
subjecting the original shape of the work to unnecessary changes. 

Since the publication of the first edition Dr. van Oosterzee has been called and translated to 
Utrecht in the capacity of Professor ordinarius of Theology; he himself has thus occasioned 
the first and very gratifying change on the title-page. Another call, namely, the removal 
cf our friend, the Rev. Chantepie de la Saussaye, from Leyden to Rotterdam, had, alas, the 
consequence that the note on page 5 of the first edition (not inserted in the translation for this 
very reason—M.] could not be fulfilled, according to which he had undertaken the preparing of 
the Johannean Epistles, but found himself for an indefinite period prevented to carry his task 
into effect. But, by the help of God, said section of this Commentary passed from one compe- 
tent hand to another. Our whole work, morcover, has lately made considerable progress; 
the publishers, as well as the authors, may look back upon the road already traversed, with 
cheerful gratitude, and forward to the goal with increasing hope. 

With reference to exegesis there have appeared since the publication of the first edition in 
1862, four theological novelties in our field of labour, which deserve to be noticed: The second 
edition of the Commentary on James, from the pen of Dr. Huther, appeared in 1863; last year 
the third edition of the respective section of de Wette’s Handbook, prepared by Dr. Brickner; 
in the same year also a new commentary, of considerable extent, on this Epistle, from the pen of 
the lately deceased venerable Professor Bouman of Utrecht, published after his death by his sons 
under the title of “Hermanni Bouman, Theol. Dr. et in Acad. Rhenotraject. Prof. Ord. Com- 
mentarius perpetuus in Jacoli ‘Epistolam post. mortem auctoris editus. Trajectiad Rhenum apud 
Kemink et Filium, 1865.” To these Commentaries must be added the publication of the Codex 
Sinaiticus. 

The second edition of Huther’s Commentary on the Epistle of James, having been concluded 
as early as October, 1862, has not led to reciprocal discussions between it and our exegetical work. 
Interesting is Huther’s discussion with his reviewer, Professor Frank of Erlangen, introduced 
into the preface owing to the circumstance that his reviewer misconstrued the statement that 
Paul also teaches a consideration of works in the final judgment. Dr. Briickner has referred to 
our work both in the Introduction and in his exposition. The circumstance, that we could not 
move that highly-esteemed theologian to proncunce in favour of the radical modifications of the 
exegesis of this Epistle, in consequence of the definite historical construction which we have put 
on it, does not disturb us or fill us with doubt; it must also be borne in mind that he had to deal 
with the revision of a book which, as the preparation of a mandatary work, imposed upon him 
the moet rigid self-constraint. In opposition to our statement that the author designed to fortify 
the Jewish Christians against the already roused revolutionary spirit of the Jews, without in- 
cautiously drawing the impending revolution in over-distinct colours, Brickner simply contends 
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that then the “political fanaticism” ought at least to have been touched in the Epistle. In 
reply we have to observe, that it is characteristic of the apostolical wisdom of the author to 
oppose political fanaticism only in its religious motives and roots. These motives and roots, 
however, appear plain enough by replies to the following questions: 1. Which was the greatest 
common cause of all the twelve tribes of the Jews in part believing, in part still receptive of 
belief, during the sixth decade after the birth of Christ? 2. Which could be the manifold com- 
mon temptations which through patience and steadfastness they were to change into all joy? Or, 
to be still briefer, which was at that time the common great trial of faith of the twelve tribes ? 
And wherein had, consequently, the common proof to consist? 8. Why does the Apostle, after 
the general warning against representing the general temptation as a temptation from God, 4. e. 
as a provocation, pass at once to the condemnation of wrath? 4. And what, in particular, is 
the import of the warning in chapter ui. 13 sqq., which even progresses to the naming of 
éxaraoragia as the result of ¢7A0¢ and épeia? + Similar questions arise from each separate section 
of our Epistle in opposition to the non-Aistorical construction of our Epistle as being merely a 
collection of edifying exhortations to good moral conduct, but where it is anything but edifying 
that the author straightway assumes that the poor were disregarded at worship and otherwise 
neglectéd in all the twelve tribes of the dispersion, and that the rich Christians were guilty of 
conduct that he felt justified or rather constrained to utter a woe on them. We reiterate the 
expression of our conviction, that the non-appreciation of the historical motives and prophetico- 
symbolical phraseology of the Epistle leaves its great one fundamental thought well-nigh un- 
opened, and this is proved by the extraordinary misconstructions which have been put upon it. 

Bouman, the venerable veteran of Dutch theology, who left his Commentary in manuscript, 
like a testament, to the care of his sons, has first of all gladdened us by the decisiveness and 
scientific force with which he represents in the Introduction the view that the author‘of our 
Epistle could have been none other than the Apostle Jacobus Alphaei. May this example be a 
sign that theological science begins to turn away from the all-confounding and self-confused pre- 
judice, that a non-apostolical James had risen to the highest apostolical repute in the apostoli- 
cal Church, because he was a brother of the Lord according to the flesh, who at a late period 
became converted to the faith. We discover also a welcome agreement of the author with this 
Commentary in the assumption that the Epistle, though primarily addressed to Jewish Chris- 
tians, had also the secondary design of converting the receptive Jews to the faith; and that this 
circumstance accounts also for the prophetical colouring of the Epistle. His attaching particular 
importance to the parallelism between the Apostle as the head of the Church at Jerusalem and 
the High priest with reference to the Jewish dispersion, appears to us as not unfounded; but the 
hypothesis that the Epistle dates from the earliest time of the propagation of Christianity, does 
not induce us to change the view expressed by us in this respect in this Commentary, or to fortify 
it by the production of new arguments. The exposition itself resembles variously the Scholia- 
form, and moves in the track of the customary general and abstract construction of the Epistle, 
takes, however, in a learned and independent manner, cognizance of modern exegetes, and mani- 
fests also with reference to the Codex Sinatticus a free critical judgment. 

The readings of the Sinatticus, wherever they appeared to be important, have mostly been 
added to the critical notes. 

May the joint preparation of this Epistle continue to be blessed in promoting the vital 
appreciation of the glorious totality of the Scripture as the Word of God, which appreciation 
must be consummated in the belief that all the writings of Paul and of James are in perfect 
agreement with one another, and with the whole Scripture. 


THE EDITOR. 
Boux, January 6, 1866. 
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EPISTLE GENERAL OF JAMES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE EPISTLE OF JAMES BEING THE FIRST AMONG THE SO-CALLED CATHOLIC 
EPISTLES, IT IS NECESSARY TO FOUND THE PARTICULAR INTRODUCTION TO 
THE EPISTLE OF JAMES ON A MORE GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE CATHOLIC 
EPISTLES. 


t) 


I. THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES IN GENERAL. 
1, THE TERM “CATHOLIC EPISTLES” AND THEIR STATUS (GERM. Bestand). 


The term “Catholic Epistles” embraces the seven Apostolic Epistles, which, besides the 
Pauline Epistles and the Epistle to the Hebrews added to them, are found in the Canon of the 
New Testament; namely the Epistle of James, the two Epistles of Peter, the three Epistles of 
John and the Epistle of Jude. 

According to the primary and original meaning of ércoroA} xa¥odrrh, it denotes an encyclical 
writing, which as such was primarily addressed not to individual Churches or persons, but to a 
larger ecclesiastical sphere, to a number of Churches. In this sense Clement of Alexandria 
(Stromat, iv.) calls the Epistle of the Apostles and of the Church at Jerusalem addressed to 
Christian congregations according to Acts xv. 22-29 an émcoroA) xadodiny, So Origen (contra 
Celsum i. 63) calls the Epistle of Barnabas, the contents of which characterize it an encyclical 
writing, xadoAuxh, Eusebius (Hest. Eccl. v.18) reports that Apollonius reproached Themison, 
the Montanist, with having written in imitation of the Apostle (probably John) an émioroA? xa- 
@odixj. This shows that the universal character of the First Epistle of John was designated by 
the term ‘Catholic’ as early as the time of Apollonius, that is: in the beginning of the third cen- 
tury. Even Origen applies this designation in this sense to the First Epistle of John (in the 
Commentary of John), to the First Epistle of Peter (according to Euseb. vi. 25), and to the 
Epistle of Jude, but in passages which are found only in a Latin translation (Comment. tn epist. 
ad Roman.). In the time of Eusebius, the term ‘Catholic’ was already applied to the whole 
group of Epistles, which we call Catholic. “James,” he says “is said to have written the first 
of the Catholic Epistles ;” and then adverts to ‘the seven Epistles called Catholic.” (Hist. Eccl. 
ii. 23). The meaning “Epistles more general as to their contents and object,” which Guerike 
considers to be primary, could only be secondary, because it generally resulted from the nature 
of the encyclical writing; for the very first Catholic Epistle (Acts xv.) was not gereral as to its 
object and contents. There was but one step from changing the originally somewhat general 
character of these circular letters which assigned to them a more enlarged sphere of the Church, 
into one altogether general. Thus the Apostolical Epistle (Acts xv.) was already destined to 
apply to the whole Gentile-Christian Church, while the Epistle of James and probably that to 
the Hebrews were designed for the whole Jewish-Christian Church. In this sense, Oecumenius 
(Prolegom. in Epist. Jacob.) declared that they had been called ‘Catholic,’ inasmuch as they had 
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not been addressed to a particular people or city, like the Epistles of Paul, but to believers in 
general (as a whole, xaéAov), whether to Jewish Christians of the dispersion or even to all Chris- 
tians, as members of the same faith. 

In the Western Church the term epistols eanonice instead of catholice obtained great currency 
from the time of Junilius and Cassiodorus (see Credner, Jntrod. p. 570). That this could not have 
been the original sense follows decisively from the fact that Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. ii. 23) applies 
the term ‘Catholic’ also to the Epistles of Dionysius of Corinth to the Churches at Lacedemon, 
Athens, etc. But Eusebius probably combined also here with the idea of the encyclical character 
the idea of the universal, for he remarked concerning said Dionysius and his Epistle, ‘that he was 
most useful to all (éraatv absolutely) in the Catholic Epistles which he addressed to the Churches.” 
Yet Eusebius gave already occasion that the idea of general reception or canonicity was com- 
bined with the idea of partial or entire universality by saying of the First Epistle of Peter: “The 
First Epistle of Peter is universally acknowledged, but the Acts of Peter, the Gospel according 
to Peter, the Preaching and the Revelation of Peter are not among the Catholic writings.” 
[ Hist. Ecel. iii, 3—M.].—It is evident that neither the idea of universality nor that of canonicity 
could be applied absolutely to the Catholic Epistles as contrasted with those of Paul. If they 
were called universal, the reference was to their more general tenor, if they were called canonical, _ 
the reference was at once to their more general contents and to their direct general authority, 
without any intention of seeking thereby to weaken the less direct universality and canonicity of 
the Pauline Epistles. 

Besides this definition of the term ‘Catholic Epistles,’ another has arisen in modern times, 
Hug in his Introduction to the Writings of the New Testament ii. p. 429 observes as follows: 
“ After the Gospels and the Acts had been referred to one division and the writings of St. Paul 
to another, there were still remaining the writings of different authors which might again 
be collected under one head and had to be distinguished by a name of their own. They 
might most aptly be called xavodccdv obvrayza of the Apostles and the writings contained 
in it xocwat and xadoAccal, these two words being frequently used as synonymes by Greek 
writers.” In proof of this statement, Hug brings forward the declaration of Clement of 
_ Alexandria concerning. the Apostolical Epistle, Acts xv. 23, namely, the Catholic Epistle in 
which all the Apostles took part. But tév arooréAw méavrwv has not the meaning which 
Hug discovers in it. He then cites the judgment of Eusebius that the “First Epistle of 
Peter is universally acknowledged, but the Acts of Peter, the Gospel according to Peter, the 
Preaching and Revelation of Peter are not among the Catholic writings.” This, according to 
Hug, denotes the class to which the Apostolical writings in general were then referred. But the 
citation from Eusebius established rather the contrast between writings acknowled and writings 
not acknowledged. The circumstance, finallv, that the Epistle of Barnabas is called Catholic, he 
tries to account for by the asscrtion that Barnabas also was sometimes called an Apostle. But 
the true explanation must be sought in its contents, far in the time of Origen, the Epistle of 
Barnabas was neither acknowledged as Apostolical nor as Canonical. In the sense of Hug, it has 
also been attempted to draw a parallel between the origin of the Canon of the Old Testament 
and that of the Canon of the New. For it is maintained that as in the formation of the Canon 
of the Old Testament, after the Thorah and the Prophets had been collected under their respec- 
tive heads, the remaining sacred writings, in general, were collected under the head of Hagio- 
grapha; so, in the formation of the Canon of the New Testament, after the Gospels and the Pauline 
Epistles (eba;yéAcov and axéorodoc) had been collected, the remaining sacred writings of the New 
Testament were collected under the head “Catholic Epistles,” 2. e. writings of the New Testament 
in general (xa#é2or),—Apart from possible objections to that view of the Old Testament, it is self- 
evident that in that case the reference ought to have been to Catholic writings and not to 
Catholic Epistles, and that then both the Revelation and the Epistle to the Hebrews ought to 
have been included in the last-named class. 

Credner gives the following natural account of the old arrangement of the Canon of the 
New Testament: “ First historical notices of Jesus (the Gospels); then such notices of the Apos- 
tles; then general (catholic) Epistles of the Apostles; then Epistles to separate congregations 
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and to individuals (the Epistles of Paul). This primary arrangement originated in a clear per- 
ception of what was collected and why it was collected.” 

But the ideal principle of division has evidently been modified by historical relations. A 
division purely made with reference to subject-matter, would require the Epistle to the Ephesians 
and that to the Hebrews to be included among the Catholic Epistles, the second and third Epis- 
les of John to be excluded from them. The latter, however, were considered as supplemental 
to the first Epistle of John, and the former retained by the great mass of the Pauline Epistles, as 
it were, by attraction. 


2, THE IMPORT OF THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES IN THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Catholic Epistles, comprehending only a small part of the New Testament 
Canon, are of the utmost importance on account of the completeness and fulness of that part. 
As the four Gospels are designed mutually to complement each other, so here the types of the 
doctrine of James, Peter and John, complement the type of the doctrine of Paul. By this com- 
plementing they preserve the Christian consciousness from a one-sided culture of the Pauline 
expression; by the variety and fulness of their modes of treatment and expression, they guarantee 
the fulness of Christian cognition and the full vitality and motion of the churchly spirit. Paul 
has been called the Apostle of faith; John the Apostle of love, Peter the Apostle of hope. This 
is a very imperfect mode of distinction, because, to name only one reason, it is exclusively Pauline; 
it denotes, nevertheless, the riches of the Apostolical complements furnished by the Catholic 
Epistles. These Epistles, moreover, are highly important as mirroring the condition of the 
Church during the latter period of the Apostolic age. In this respect they constitute an indis- 
pensable connecting-link between the Acts and the Pauline Epistles (excepting the Pastoral 
Epistles to which they are intimately related) on the one hand, and the Apocalypse and the 
Apostolical Fathers on the other.—While in the Book of Acts and the Pauline Epistles, we have 
the exhibition of the external diversity of the Churches which were springing up every where, 
as yet predominating over the certainly existing internal unity, the encyclical character of most 
of these Epistles (as also of that to the Hebrews) gives already greater prominence to the con- 
sciousness of a full, and moreover, of an external unity of the Church. This holds also good of 
the Epistle of James, for he addresses Christendom of Jewish origin not as an Ebionite Jewish- 
Christian but as an Apostle. These Epistles moreover acquaint us with the further develop- 
ments of Church-life in the Apostolic age; with the springing up of the Ebionite and Gnostic 
weeds among the wheat of pure doctrine, and on the other hand, with the development of the 
more distinct, the dogmatically more conscious Apostolic and church-testimony, Ebionitism is 
perfectly drawn in symbolical characters not sufficiently appreciated—in the Epistle of James 
(ch. ii. 2, etc.), in the first Epistle of John (ch. ii. 22, ete.), and probably also in the third of 
John (v. 9); Gnostic libertinism, on the other hand, is condemned in the Epistle of Jude, in the 
second of Peter (ch. ii.), and in 1 Jno. iv. 1, etc. With respect to ecclesiastical constitution, our 
Epistles confirm the identity of the Presbyterate and the Episcopate; but the dignity of the 
presbyter-bishop becomes more distinct in the position taken by Jude, James, John (2 Jno. 1) 
and Peter. That is, we have to deal with Apostolical men who, as leading presbyters, had even 
then entered upon close relations with specific ecclesiastical circles; this applies at least to 
James and John. We also obtain hints of the form of worship (Jude 12; 2 Pet. ii. 13), and of a 
certain method and gradation in the presentation of Christian doctrine (1 Jno. ii. 12, etc.). 

With respect to the relation of the different New Testament types of doctrine, so richly 
represented in the Catholic Epistles, we take for granted that in this field a conflict of doctrine 
isimpossible but that differences of doctrine, various types, #. ¢. individual views, conceptions and 
modes of statement are necessary. All the Apostles are agreed in that they see in Christianity 
the New Testament, that is: 1, the fulfilment and therein the harmonious contrast of the Old 
Testament, the completed religion of revelation; 2, the fulfilment and contrast of all incomplete 
religions in general, the perfect religion absolutely; 3, consequently they see in the New Testa- 
ment the primeval, even the everlasting Testament, the everlasting religion which, while it must 
branch out into the two sons of struggling development and of glorious consummation, oar 
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nevermore be followed by another religion. In these respects James is not by a hair’s breadth 
less evangelical (German: neutestamentlich) than Paul and John. 

The New Testament, acoording to all the New Testament types of doctrine, is the fulfilment, 
the real form, therefore, of the religion which the Old Testament had traced in the symbolical 
shadow. 

Christianity is the fulfilment of the law of the Old Testament, hence the royal law of love, 
the law of liberty, of spiritual life, of unity; such is the teaching of James. . 

Christianity is the fulfilment of the theocracy of the Old Testament, hence the real kingdom 
of God, the real royal priesthood, which, first a kingdom of suffering, finds its consummation in 
a kingdom of glory; such is the teaching of Peter. 

Christianity is the fulfilment of the old Covenant, of the sacraments of the Old Testament, 
hence the real circumcision and regeneration, hence the real passover, the real redemption and the 
real new human life as the principle of a real new world of the resurrection, the New Covenant 
of faith and the new covenant-jubilee of the communion of faith; such is the teaching of Paul. 

Christianity is the fulfilment of the worship of the Old Testament, hence the real eternal 
Divine worship of the completed word, of the completed Sabbath, of completed sacrifice and of 
the completed festive-church (Germ: Fest-Gemeinde.); such is—closely following Paul—the 
teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Christianity is the fulfilment of all the symbolism of the Old Testament, and of all the sym- 
boliam of primitive monotheism (Germ.- Urmonotheismus) in general, on which the Old Testament 
is founded, hence the real new world in the development of its glorification (Germ. Verkldrung) 
by the Personal Word in the threefold lustre of real light, real love and real life; such is the 
teaching of John. 

The Epistles of Peter (on the character of Peter see my Apostol. Age, I., p. 354, and the Article 
“Petrus,” in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopedia,) are connected with the speeches of Peter in Acts, and 
the Petrine Gospel of Mark. They form a connecting link between the doctrine of James and 
that of Paul. 

The fundamental idea of the First EpistLe or Petes is ch. i. 3, 4, the regeneration of Chris- 
tians out of suffering unto an incorruptible inheritance (Land of inheritance and kingdom of inheri- 
tance). The division is as follows: 

Introduction: The new hope of the spiritual Israel flowing from the resurrection of Christ 
from the dead, ch. i. 1-3. The theme already specified, ch. i. 4. 

I. Believers destined for this blessedness of the inheritance, ch. i. 5-9. 

II. The Old Testament pointing to this inheritance, v. 10-12. 

III. The pilgrimage of the spiritual Israel to this goal. Their sanctification. Their re- 
demption. Their brotherly love on the ground of their common heavenly descent by means of 
regeneration, ch. 1. 13-25. 

IV. The New Covenant. The preparation of the New Testament. Christ the living stone, 
antitype of Sinai. Christians, the new theocracy ch. 11, 1-10. 

V. The wilderness-pilgrims (v.11) and their behaviour towards pagans; a. according to 
the relations of the pagans, v. 12-17; 6. according to the relations of the Christians. The beha- 
viour of enslaved men (males); that of wives, especially in mixed marriages, ch. ii. 18—iii. 2. 

VI. The behaviour of Christians among themselves, ch. iii. 3-8. 
¢ VIL. Their behaviour towards persecutors, ch. iii. 9-22, 

VIII. Readiness and blessedness of suffering, ch. iv. 

IX. The proper relation of the leaders of the flock of God and those who are led, especially 

as the proper preparation against the adversary, ch. v. 1-9. Conclusion, Benediction and Salu- 
tation, v. 10-14. 

But compare the First Epistle of Peterin this commentary. As to its literature, we have 
still to mention Schott’s commentary, which has recently appeared. Erlangen 1861. 

With respect to the Szconp EpistLE or PETER, we refer to our work, “The Apostolical 
Age’ (Das Apostolische Zeitalter, Vol. I., p. 156). We continue to maintain the hypothesis there 
advanced, that the Epistle of Jude according to its contents was at a later period inserted in 
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the original Epistle of Peter. The fundamental idea of the Second Epistle of Peter is this: 
Christians are promised to become partakers of the Divine nature by the knowledge of Christ’s 
glory and virtue; hence they are charged to make their godliness [eictBea—M.] sure by persever- 
ance, ch. 1. 3,4. Conformably thereto is the Introduction, which serves the purpose of wishing 
and recommending them to grow in the knowledge of God and in Christ, ch. i.1-3. Why this is 
necessary is shown by the argument.—The above mentioned theme, ch, 1. 3, 4. 

DEVELOPMENT: I, They are to grow therein practically by the development of their Chris- 
tian life, ch. i. 5-9. 

II. Their growth in knowledge is necessary, because otherwise they would fall through 
stumbling, v. 10-12. 

IIL Such a stumbling might be occasioned to them by his impending departure (his martyr- 
death) and lead to their doubting the promise of Christ’s advent, v. 13-19. (But prophecy is 
established as the word of the true prophets of God contrasted with the false prophets who shall 
arise, ch. i. 20—iii. 2). 

IV. The coming of those who deny the advent of Christ, ch. i. 3, 4. 

V. Refutation of their denial, v. 5-13. Conclusion, with a reference to misjnterpreted say- 
ings of Paul, concerning the advent of Christ, v. 14-18. 

THe EpistLe or JupE (on the character of Jude, see my Life of Jesus, II., 149, 699; 
Apostolical Age, I., p. 364.—Compare the Epistle of Jude in this work) may be regarded as the 
forerunner of the apocalyptic descriptions of Gnostic Antinomianism (2 Pet. ii.; Rev. ii. 6; vv. 14 
15). The type of its doctrine and the symbolical mode of its expression connect it with the 
Epistle of James. Its more definite analogies in the Old Testament as revelations of the judg- 
ment are the books of Obadiah, Nahum, Habakkuk and Zephaniah. On the Apostolicity of its 
Author compare our special introduction to James. 

The fundamental idea of the Epistle of Jude: contending for the true faith against the false 
belief or unbelief of the (Gnostic) Anomists, v. 3. The introduction pursuant to this theme: a 
word addreesed to those who continue preserved in Christ vv.1, 2. Thetheme, v.38. Division of 
the short Epistle. 

I. The real character of the Anomists: turning the grace of God into wantonneas, v. 4. 

II. The ancient types of these Anomists and of their judgment; a, the people of Israel in 
the wilderness; 5, the rebel-angels; c, the Sodomites, vv. 5-7. 

III. More definite characteristics. Fanaticism unfolding on the one hand into voluptuous- 
ness, on the other, into contempt of authority, vv. 8-10. The development of their ruin, v. 11. 
Their pseudo-Christian and anti-Christian character, vv. 12, 13. 

IV. Their coming foretold as to the fundamental trait of their character, viz., murmuring 
against revelation; a, by Enoch, the most ancient prophet (according to Jewish tradition, to 
which the book of Enoch also must be supposed to have been indebted); b, by the Apostles of 
Christ, v. 14-20. 

V. Exhortation to proper behaviour towards them ; a, defensive, vv. 20, 21; 5, polemical, v. 
22, 23. Conclusion. Benediction for the preservation of the readers and doxology, vv. 24, 25. 

THE EPIsTLEs OF JOHN join with the Epistle to the Hebrews, as the last type of the deve- 
lopments of Pauline doctrine. They form in conjunction with his Gospel and Apocalypse the 
last and most completed type of New Testament doctrine. On the unity of this grand trilogy, 
compare my History of the Apostolic Age, II., p. 571. 

The much misunderstood unity of the three Epistles of John, flows from the relation of the 
second and third Epistles to the theme and division of the first. For the theme of the first Epistle 
is not, as is commonly supposed, communion with God through Christ, but the mutual com- 
munion of Christians based upon that communion. The true communion of the Church based 
upon walking in the light, ch. i. 7. The Introduction leads to this. The end of all Apostolical 
preaching is to bring about Apostolic communion as a medium of communion with the Father 
and the Son. For historically the communion with God is made to depend on communion with 


1 I did not know at the first advancing of my hypothesis, that Bertholdt had already considered the second chapter 
as an interpolation. 
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the Apostles; but then the communion of Christians among themselves as a communion of 
perfect joy (the xocvwria=éxxAyoia) is made to depend on communion with the Lord. Hence: 

I. The communion of God and Christ on which the communion of Christians is made to 
depend: a, permanent reconciliation; 6, confession of sins; c, faith in the Advocate; d, the 
keeping of His commandments; e, that is, of His word; f, ¢. e. of the commandment of brotherly 
love; g, formation of this behaviour in fathers, young men and children; 4, the rooting of this 
behaviour in the love of God, as contrasted with the love of the world, ch. i. 7—ii. 17. 

II. The communion of Christians as contrasted with the Ebionito-Antichristian denial of 
Christ and hatred of the brethren, evidenced by the abandonment of communion, ch. ii. 18—iii. 
24. The Antichristians; a, seceded; 5b, denial that Jesus is the Christ, the Son; c, exhortation 
to perseverance in faith; d, the protection of the anointing (with the Holy Ghost); e, the dignity 
of adoption [ Kindschaft=state of being the children of God—M.]; f, the demonstration of adop- 
tion: righteousness, brotherly love. 

III. Maintenance of purity of communion as contrasted with Gnostic spirits who deny 

Christ having come in the flesh, ch. iv. 1-6. 
_ IV. The vitalizing of the communion of Christians among each other, ch. iv. 7—v. 12; a, 
The source of brotherly love: God is Love; 6, Maintenance of this love by brotherly love, by 
the Holy Ghost, by the confession of Christ; ¢, the perfecting of this love in joyfulneas before 
God; in rejoicing in the brethren as God-born; d, Test of true brotherly love by the love of God 
as evidenced by faith in the Son of God. Conclusion. Exhortation to faith; to prayer; to 
intercession for erring brethren; to confidence; to watchfulness against deifying the world, ch. 
v. 12-21. 

Now since the First EpistLe oF JoHN manifestly sets forth the law of the life of Christian 
communion, his two lesser Epistles are clearly corollaries of the first, the second (to the «vpig) 
warning against a lax loosing of the limits of communion, and the third (to Gaius) contending on 
the other hand against a fanatical narrowing of its large-hearted and wide-reaching sphere. 

Toe EpistLE To THE HEBREWS, being so variously connected with the Catholic Epistles 
and more particularly with the Epistle of James, we also add a brief notice on its construc- 
- tion. Its fundamental idea is: Christ, the fulfiller of the revelation of the Old Testament as the 
Son of God, is as such the eternal Mediator of the real atonement-religion (Germ. Versohnungs- 
kultus, the real worship of the religion of atonement—M.], and therefore the eternal and hea- 
venly Centre thereof, ch. 1. 2, 3. 

I. Assuch He is superior to the mediators of the Old Testament economy; a, to angels, 
even as God-Man, ch. i. 4—ii. 18; 5, to Moses, the servant of the house, as the Son preparing 
the house, ch. iii. 1-19; c, to Joshua, the mediator of Sabbath-rest in Canaan, ch. iv. 1-13; d, to 
Aaron, the Highpriest, as a Priest forever, who has offered obedience, ch. iv. 14—vy. 14; ¢, to 
Mosaism in its entireness, to which the readers of the Epistle cannot return without falling away, 
ch. vi.; f, to Abraham even, as the real Priest of God, typified by Melchizedek, ch, vii. 1-11. 

II. As the priesthood of Christ is superior to the status of the Old Covenant, so is also the 
New Covenant with its services superior to the Old Covenant. a, The superiority of the new 
law and covenant, ch. vii. 12-22; 5, the superiority of the new priesthood, vv. 23-28; c, the supe- 
riority of the new sanctuary and its services, ch. vill. 1—x. 39. (1, The new tabernacle, 2, the 
New Testament, 3, the new entrance of the new High-priest into the holiest of holies. The new 
covenant-blood and sacrifice. 4. Warning against the new or the New Testament apostasy). 

III. Hence the New Testament faith is also the sublime completion and fulfilment of the 
old faith, ch. xi. 1-40. Warning agatnst apostasy from this fatth, ch. xii. 1-17. 

IV. Hence also the new congregation on the spiritual Mount Zion, is superior to the old 
congregation at Mount Sinai, ch. xii. 18-24. Warning against disobedience. Exhortation -to 
thank-offering; to the manifestation of this living service in brotherly love, ch. xii. 25—xiii. 7. 
Conclusion. The application, ch. xiii. 9. Caution against false teachers. Exhortation to bear- 
ing the reproach of Christ, to the life of prayer, to churchly disposition [¢. e. with reference to ch. 
xiii, 17—M.]. Appropriate benediction and salutation, ch. xii. 10- 
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II. THE EPISTLE OF JAMES. 


1. THE AUTHOR. 


James, who describes himself as Author of this Epistle, must be either the Apostle James 
the Less (Mark xv. 40), or the son of Alphseus, Jacobus Alphai (Matth. x. 8; Mark iii. 18; 
Luke vi. 15; Acta i. 18), or also “the Lord’s brother” (Gal. i. 19; eh. ii. 9), who is altogether 
identical with Jacobus Alphmi (Acts i. 13; xit 17; xv. 13; xxi. 18). 

This definite hypothesis does not follow solely from the Introduction of this Epistle, in 
which he calls himself “a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ.” But it does follow 
from it, that James claimed to possess a prominent position in the Church, and felt conscious of. 
being known to the whole Jewish-Christian Church as James, the servant of God and of Jesus 
Christ in a exclusive sense, which rendered it impossible to confound him with any other James, 
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But that the tradition of the Church ascribed to him (with a preponderance of testimony) Apos- 
tolical authority follows from the reception of his Epistle into the Canon, although it was 
enumerated among the Antilegomena; indeed it is matter of inquiry, whether during the third 
century it was not by confounding data and opinions first included for awhile among the Antile- 
gomena. 

It is settled, however, that James the Elder, the son of Zebedee, cannot have been the author 
of this Epistle, because he suffered martyrdom as early as A. D. 44 (Acts xii. 1, 2), while the 
internal allusions and statements of this Epistle belong to a much later period. The subscrip- 
tion in the Peschito and that in an old Latin translation ascribe without any reason the author- 
ship to him, and Luther took him for the pretended author. 

The question of the authorship of our Epistle would thus be settled, had not an old error 
diffused the opinion current in ancient tradition and modern theology, that it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish the Apostle Jacobus Alphsi from the Lord’s brothers. Jt ts the old Ebionite apocryphal 
legend of the Lord’s brothers. 

Adhering to the simple statements of the New Testament all doubt concerning the identity 
of James with “the Lord’s brother” must vanish; although we do not at once see why James 
the son of Alphseus should be called the Lord’s brother. 

For James, the son of Alpheus, passes at once from the lists of the Apostles, given in the 
Gospels (Matth. x. 2; Mark iii. 16; Luke vi. 14), into the list of the Apostles given in Acts 
(ch. i. 13). Here he appears as yet as James the son of Alphzus, by the side of his prominent 
name-sake, the son of Zebedee, who is therefore called simply James. But immediately after 
the death of this prominent James (Acts xii. 2) there is mentioned another James, who bears 
that name without all further qualification (Acts xii. 47); and the assumption is highly impro- 
bable that James, the son of Alphseus, should in so short a time, have vanished from the stage 
past all tracing, without being thought worthy of having even his death noticed by Luke, .the 
historian, and that there should suddenly have sprung up some non-apostolical James, who 
actually occupied a prominent position among the Apostles. We are thus forced to maintain 
that if after the death of James the son of Zebedee, who was simply called James, there arose 
forthwith another James who went simply by that name, that James must have been the son 
of Alphwus. And thus he is mentioned all through Acts, ever the same and ever in the same 
position of a mediator of the new Christian faith*and the historical national consciousness of his 
people (ch. xv. 13; xxi. 18). But while the last meeting of Paul the Apostle, and this James 
of the Acts, who is called James without any further addition to his name, occurred about 59- 
‘60, A. D., it is to be noticed, that Paul made mention of James, as the Lord’s brother (Gal. i. 19; 
ii. 9) several years before that time (about A. D. 56-57); so also the appellation “the Lord’s 
brother,” simply, or “James” simply (1 Cor. ix. 5; ch. xv. 7 about A. D. 58). Here, again we 
‘have to call attention to the circumstance that Paul, in the first chapter of Galatians, conjoins 
- the same James, whom in the second chapter he describes as one of the pillars among the Apos- 
ties, with the rest of the Apostles, as the Lord’s brother, 

In the first place, then, we must hold fast the hypothesis that James the son of Alpheus, 
‘and the Lord’s brother, are identical. The question now comes up, what is the relation of this 
‘supposition to the most ancient tradition of the Church? The oldest tradition is represented by 
Hegesippus and Clement of Alexandria. Hegesippus, according to Eusebius, iv. 23, reports as 
follows: ‘James, the brother of the Lord received the government of the Church conjointly with 
the Apostles, who from the time of the Lord until our own was surnamed the Just by all; for 
many were called James, but this one was consecrated from his mother’s womb.” Then follows 
‘an account of his holiness, the character of a pious Nazarite and a faithful Christian martyr. 
He undertook the government of the Church with the Apostles, that is, he was not the exclusive 
bishop, but the codperation (in the office) was reserved to the Apostles as such. As bishop in 
‘the Apostolical sense, according to which every overseer of the Church was subject to the joint 
Apostolate of the Church, he was distinguished from the Apostles although he was at the same 
time.an Apostle,' just as Peter was distinguished as spokesman from the other Apostles, although 


‘3 Huther (p. 4, Note 8) thinks that the prominent position of James at Jerusalem could not have been owing to his 
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he belonged to their number, Acts v. 29 (6 [érpog xai oi dméoroAn). If we here press the letter in 
the sense of a distinction of the son of Alpheus from the brother of the Lord, Hegesippus in 
another passage (Euseb, III., 22) on the descent of James declares himself in favour of the identity. 
He says that Simeon the son of Cleophas succeeded James the Just as bishop, this one again 
being a descendant of the same uncle of the Lord (Veiov avrod referred to the next following 46 
xépwc), and that all gave him this preference, as being the second relative of the Lord (aveyed¢)." 
Cleophas, or what amounts to the same thing, Alpheus (cf. Bretchneider’s Lexicon) was conse- 
quently our Lord’s uncle, James and Simeon (the same as Simon) his sons, James and Simon 
brothers, both the sons of Alphawus, both cousins of the Lord, but the former, as appears from 
what has gone before, revered by the surname “‘the brother of the Lord.” Still more important 
is the testimony of Clement of Alexandria (Huseb. II., 1): “The Lord imparted the gift of 
knowledge (the gnosis) to James the Just, to John and Peter after His resurrection. These 
delivered it to the rest of the Apostles.” He then adds expressly, “there were, however, two 
Jameses; one called the Just, who was thrown from a battlement of the temple and beaten to 
death with a fuller’s club, and another, who was beheaded.” To this must be added the testimony 
of Origen in his Commentary on Matthew, ch. xvii. But the testimony of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews that Christ, after His resurrection, had appeared to James the Just, the brother 
of the Lord must be taken in conjunction with the testimony of Paul (1 Cor. xv. 7), that “Christ 
was seen of James, then of all the Apostles.” The same appearing therefore is called once an 
appearing to James the Apostle, and again an appearing to the brother of the Lord. 


The list of the brothers of Jesus, given in the Gospels, specifies James, Simon and Judas 
(Matth. xiii. 55). The list in Acts also specifies James, Simon and Judas, but it distinguishes 
the James there introduced as the son of Alphsus, from James the son of Zebedee, the Peter there 
introduced, as Zelotes or the Canaanite from Simon Peter, and the Jude there introduced, as Leb- 
bens or Thaddzeus from Judas [scariot.? In the Apostolical Epistles we find after the death of 
the elder James, the name of a James who is an Apostle and also a brother of the Lord (Gal. i1.; 
Gal. 1)°, who is also a brother of Jude, and to whom we are indebted for an Apostolical Epistle. 


The most ancient tradition (that of Hegesippus) informs us therefore that James the brother 
of the Lord, was the brother of Simon, and that both were the sons of Cleophas=Alphzus. 
But from Clement we actually learn that there existed no other James of any importance than 
James the Elder and James the Just, who was one of the most distinguished Apostles (so distin- 
guished that Clement, indeed, erroneously confounds him with James the Elder). Lastly 
concerning Jude, Hegesippus reports likewise a Jude who was called the brother of our Lord, 
according to the flesh (Euseb. IITI., 19, 20). Eusebius after his uncritical manner, or as an 
erring exegete, turns the phrase “he was called a brother of the Lord” into, “he was a brother 
of the Lord.” For in like manner he makes Simeon the son of Cleophas,whose death is reported 
by Hegesippus (Euseb. III., 32), the grandson of Cleophas, because he understood the phrase 
“Maria Cleophas” to denote “ Mary the daughter of Cleophas.” 

This identity, which is everywhere transparent, follows also from the most striking particular 
evidences, Mary, the mother of James the Less or of James the son of Alphaus, is also the 
mother of Joses (Matth. xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40; v. 47, ch. xvi,1). This proves that four 
brothers of the Lord bore the same names as the four sons of Alphsus, viz.: James, Simon, Jude 


Apostleship “ which pointed rather to missionary activity than to the episcopal government of a congregation” But where 
wes the Apostle of the Jews to reside, if not at Jerusalem? If Christ did charge the Apostles “Go ye into all the world,” He 
Barely did not mean to exclude the centre of Judaism. 

10n the view of Neander, who makes ‘IdxwBoyv the subject of avrov, cf. my article “Jacobus” in Herzog’s R. FB. p. 407, 
aad my Apoetolical Age, I. p. 194. Nor does the note of Huther (p. 5) affect our explanation, especially as it proposes to leave 
wadecided the account of Hegesippus, that Simeon the son of Clopas was aveyiéds of the Lord. 

* Hather will not admit that this Jude is a son of Alphzeus, but the son of a James, because he is callod “lov8as “IaxwS8ov 
fa Lake vi. 16 and Acts 1.18 But Jude 1 proves that a Jude might be thus designated with reference to his honoured and 
tniversally known brother. Lebbeous aleo is placed in juxtaposition with James in Matth. x. 3 and we must not press the 
cireamstance that he is not expressly called his brother. In the case of this Jude it was contemplated to distinguish him 
as much as possible from Judas Iscariot (see Jno. xiv. 22), and this was accomplished by designating him as the brother of 
the well-known James. 

‘Stier's and Wieseler’s proposed distinction between the James of Gal. 1 and Gal. 2 is so forced as to render all refu- 


tation unnecessary. 
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and Joses. On the numerous complications of both lines, see this commentary on Matth. xiii. 
53-58.1 

The opposite view, that the brothers of the Lord constitute a line of the same name to be 
distinguished from said Apostles is a development which through different stages must be traced 
back to the Jewish-Christian consciousness; treated with respect to the real point of observation, 
we may designate it as a view of Hbionile-apocryphal origin. Its first stage is the New Testa- 
ment emphasis on the sons of Alpheus as being the brothers of the Lord. The Jewish-Chris- 
tians gave peculiar prominence to the respective Apostles of the Jews, especially to James, par- 
ticularly as contrasted with the authority of Paul. Paul admits this emphasis as to its historic 
value and recognizes as a climax of authority in which we have first the Apostles in general, 
then the Apostolical brothers of the Lord and then Peter, the Apostle (1 Cor. ix. 5). But 
his language in Gal. 2 shows how far he is from according to this historical authority any. 
thing like Apostolical priority. The continuance and growth of this Jewish-Christian em- 
phasizing follows especially from the report of Hegesippus. But he still insists upon the 
identity of the brothers of the Lord with the sons of Alphaus, he still designates their brother- 
hood as an original cousinship, he still holds fast to the codrdination of the Apostles.—All 
this was changed with the full development of Ebionitism.. The first Ebionite fanatics, who 
brought about a decided schism, denounced the aged bishop Symon, doubtless because he 
opposed their heresy, as a descendant of David, consequently as a relative of Jesus, doubtless 
after immoderate veneration had changed into immoderate hatred (Euseb. III. 82). But the 
later Ebionites (according to the Clemenéanes) highly exalted James as the Lord’s brother even. 
above Peter. Now since Peter was unmistakably the most distinguished member of the whole 
Apostolical College, the distinction of the brothers of the Lord from the like-named Apostles 
became inevitable. In the case of the common Ebionites was superadded the natural interest 
that this facilitated the view which made Jesus the actual son of Joseph, and Mary the mother 
of a number of children.—This spurious, apocryphal tradition imposed upon and misled the un- 
critical Eusebius, who was wont to huddle every thing together, who was consequently either 
greatly at variance with himself or uncertain in himself. As by misunderstanding Papias, in the 
interest of Theology against the Apocalypse (see Apostol. Age I., p. 215) he conjured up the 
phantom of a presbyter John, and made Judas Lebbsus Thadeeus one of the seventy disciples 
(i. 12, 13), 80 he made also James, the brother of the Lord one of the seventy, that is: distin- 
guished from James the Apostle (i. 12), although in every instance he takes refuge behind tradition. 

This laid the fonndation of the vacillations of the later fathers concerning the brother of 
the Lord, smong whom Gregory of Nyssa and Chrysostom favoured the distinction, Epiphanius 
and Augustine the identity, while Jerome is undecided (see Article Jacobus in Herzog, p. 408), 
Bince all these fathers depend on Eusebius, their opinion, as opposed to the original tradition in this 
matter, is devoid of all independent weight. In modern and most modern times the majority of 
theologians beginning with Luther (that the author of the Epistle “was some good, pious man’’) 
have decided for the distinction; but they are opposed by agreat number of eminent theologians 
(seo Winer, Art. Jacobus; Wiesinger, The Epistle of James, Introd. p. 4 and others). 

The only question, however, relates to the merit of the arguments advanced in support of 
the two opposing views. But first of all must be settled the question how it was possible that 
the sons of Alphseus and of a Mary different from the mother of Jesus, could be or become the 
brothers of the Lord. According to Hegesippus.(Euseb. I1I., 11) Alphseus or Clopas the father 
of Symeon the second bishop of Jerusalem, was the brother of Joseph and consequently Symecn 
the cousin of Jesus, by origin. But Mary the wife of this Alphseus is commonly and erroneously 
considered to have been the sister of Mary, the mother of Jesus. For Wieseler (in Studien und 
Kritéken 1840, Vol. ITI., p. 648) has shown that Jno. xix. 25 ought to be rendered: “ But there 
atood by the cross of Jesus His mother, and the sister of His mother (Salome; after the manner 


1 Huther who characterised this presentation of the remarkable complications of sald names as exaggerated (p. 4) sup- 
ports his statement mainty by the assertion that it is erroneous to maintain the identity of James the Just and James the 
son of Alphawus. But this is just what follows from the report of Hegesippus (Euseb. [V:, 22). Sevrepoy evidently belongs 
to the immediately preceding dywjiéy and sustains the exposition that “Simeon the son of Oleophas cur Lord's uncle, next 
was appointed bishop.” 
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of John only to indicate personal relations without specifying names), Mary the wife of Clopas 
and Mary Magdalene.’’ Hence the sons of Alphseus were at the most cousins of the Lord in the 
legal sense through their father Alpheus and Joseph the foster-father of Jesus, while the sons of 
Zebedee were at all events His cousins in a stricter sense, as the sons of Salome, the sister of 
Mary the mother of Jesus. Hence the reference to a wider sense of the term brother as de- 
noting a relative or cousin (cveydc) is altogether insufficient to account for the constant appel- 
lation of James as the brother of the Lord. “But in this place arises tho most simple hythosesis, 
supported by the custom of the Jews everywhere (see John xix. 26, 27). Cleophas wae dead, 
Joseph the foster-father of Jesus was his brother, (Hegesippus in Hesed. xi. 3); he now became 
also the foster-father of the sons of his brother Cleophas and thenceforth the family of Joseph and 
the family of Alpheus-Cleophas, the other Mary, therefore, and her sons James and Joses, Simon 
and Jude, with several daughters formed one household (Matth. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3): Now 
after the decease of Joseph also, the oldest brothers of Jesus, who most probably were older than 
Jesus, especially James, gradually became the heads of this household and this circumstance 
would account for the disposition of these brothers even at a later period, to assume some kind of 
guardianship over Jesus (Mark iii. 31; Jno. vii. 3—See my article Jacobus in Herzog’s Lexicon).”— 
The sons of Alpheus were ther. according to Jewish law the brothers of Jesus.! Schneckenburger 
oa the false hypothesis of Mary Cleophas having been the sister of the mother of Jesus conceived 
that upon the early decease of Joseph, Mary the mother of Jesus went to live with her sister 
the wife of Alphseus.— 

We now purpose giving (with reference to the Article Jacobus in Herzog’s Real-Encyelo- 
pedia already quoted repeatedly) a brief account of the reasons and counter-reasons of the dis- 
tinction between James the son of Alpheus and James the brother of the Lord. 

Reasons: 1. James the son of Alpheeus, being only the cousin of Jesus, could not be called 
the brother of the Lord. This difficulty is set aside by the above discussion of the subject. 

2. The most ancient tradition of the Church does not make mention of James, the brother of 
the Lord, as of an Apostle. We have seen that the most ancient tradition affirms the opposite. 

8. In the title of the Epistle of James the author simply calls himself the servant of Christ. 
But Panl also describes himself by the same title in the Epistle to the Philippians, John in the 
two lesser Epistles calls himself presbyter, and James had reasons of humility, wisdom and 
faith for calling himself the servant of Christ especially as he might well notice the abuse to 
which the appellation “brother of the Lord” had giveri rise. 

4, Jno. vii. 5, we read that “the brethren of Jesus did not believe in Him,” at a time when 
James the son of Alpheus had been received already among the Apostles. But John doubtless 
refers to the same unbelief or want of resigned obedience of faith? according to which his mother 
also did not believe in him, Mark iii. 31, or Peter, Matth. xvi. 23 and Thomas, Jno. xx. 25. 

5. The passage Acts i. 13, 14, besides enumerating the Apostles, mentions the brothers of 
Jesus. The primary reference.may be to Joses and his sisters; but just as Mary, who certainly 
belonged to the women, is introduced besides the women by the special designation of Mary the 
mother of Jesus, so also the Apostolical brothers of Jesus, besides having been included in the list 
of the A postles, may be introduced by the special designation of the brothers of Jesus. 

6. 1 Cor. ix. 5, introduces the brothers of the Lord alongside of the Apostles. To be sure; 
but Peter also is mentioned in particular according to the climax: a, Apostles in general, b, the 
brothers of the Lord as distinguished Apostles in the estimate of the Jewish-Christian opponents 
of Paul, c, Peter as the most distinguished Apostle. 


1 Hather says p. 7 that this hypothesis is devoid of all solid reason but he substantiates his assertion only by the 
statement that tradition is ignorant of the early death of Clopas and the adoption of his children hy Joseph. History 
knows that the sons of Alpheus and Mary the mother of Jesus formed one houschold in which the former wielded some 
euthority. Huther (p. 8) thinks it more probable that Mary and the brothers of Jesus believed (according to Mark fii. 21, 
81), Jeeus to be beside Himself, than to have had recourse to a pretext in order to extricate Him from supposed imminent 
danger. Mary is to have belicved the report that Jesus was out of His mind!! We use here fcr once two marks of atten- 
tion against the one of Huther, who, after the manner of Meyer expects it to produce a sensation and for the rest remind 
Oar readers of Luther’s well-known flight to the Wartburg. 


2 “Altogether arbitrary.” says Huther, although thé matter may be elucidated by the analogous cases in the conduct 
€ Mary, of Peter, of the sons of Zebedee and of Thomas. 
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Counter-reasons. 1. It is hardly conceivable that Luke (Acts xii. 2) should suffer James 
the son of Alpheus to vanish from the stage without all further mention and to let some other 
James, until then not an Apostle, forthwith (Acts xii. 17) enter the circle of the Apostles and 
enjoy peculiar distinction, without offering any explanation of the fact. 

2. It is purely inconceivable, considering the importance attached by the Apostles to a duly 
authenticated call to the Apostleship (Acts i. 21, etc.), that they should have agreed to acknowl- 
edge as a man of Apostolical vocation, James a recently converted non-apostle, although he was 
@ brother of the Lord; and especially that Paul, who was obliged so emphatically to defend his 
apostolicity against Judaizing Christians, should have accorded so prominent & position among 
the Apostles (Gal. ii.) to a non-apostle. 

3. If any thing, it is still more inconceivable that the names of three real Apostles should 
have been extinguished without all trace by the names of three non-apostles who had acquired 
Apostolical authority, viz.: James, Simon, Jude. 

4, Equally inconceivable is this threefold dualism of three names of equal dignity, equal de- 
scent and relationship, and of equal fraternity, that is, 

a. James, Simon and Jude were Apostles. Another J ames, another Simon and another Jude 
acquired Apostolical distinction in their stead. 

b. James the Apostle was the son of an Alphzus, the non-apostle James and his brothers 
were also the sons of an Alphzeus. 

c. In like manner James the Apostle and Joses were brothers, being the sons of Maria 
Alphwi. The non-apostles James, Simon, Jude and Joses being the sons of Alphseus probably 
would be also the sons of the same Mary. 

5. In the passage 1 Cor. xv. 7, a distinction is drawn between the appearing of Christ to 
J ames and His appearing to all the apostles indicating that he had been mentioned before as a 

single Apostle. 

6. The passage Gal. i. 19: “But another of the pods saw I not save James the Lord’s 
brother,” can only by finesse be construed to mean that James was not counted among the 
Apostles, as has been done by Hess and Neander, but each in a way of hisown. To this must 
be added: 

7. Moreover the coérdinate authority of the same James with Peter and John Gal. ii. to 
which Paul offers not the least objection although he had taken the watchword “to know no- 
body after the flesh.” We have still to superadd: 

8. The above-mentioned most ancient church-tradition with its decisive testimony. 

9. The demonstrability of the obscure Ebionite-apocryphal origin of the legend of the Lord’s 
brothers taken in conjunction with the insecurity of Eusebius and the false security of the 
fathers who sustain their opinion by his. 

10. The agreement of the characteristic traits of the brothers of the Lord according to 
the Gospels with the characteristic traits of the like-named Apostles with reference to the cau- 
tion of James (Mark iii; Acts xv. xxi. 18; the Epistle of James), to the fiery vivacity of Judas 
Lebbeeus Thaddeus (Jno. vii. 3; Jno. xiv. 22; the Epistle of Jude), which may also have been 
the characteristic trait of Simon Zelotes at an earlier period of his life; cf my Life of Jesus, p. 148; 
Apost. Age 1, p. 364. We have elsewhere repeatedly affirmed the identity of James and the 
brothers of the Lord with great decisiveness (Life of Jesus; Apost, Age, Article Jacobus in 
Herzog’s Encyclopedia, in this Commentary on Matthew); but here it was impossible to avoid 
repeating a short resumé of the process and it is necessary to use every effort towards the re- 
moval of the groundless and unreasonable Apocryphon of false learning from the field of 
theology. 

After what has been said we may briefly sketch the life-portrait of James. 1t follows from 
the foregoing statement that James also must have been among the brothers of Jesus, who after 
His first appearance at Cana in Galilee accompanied Him to Capernaum. The Evangelist desig- 
nates these companions of Jesus to have consisted of His mother, His brothers and His disciples, 
We have seen that there was good reason for the continuance of the two categories, His brothers 
and His disciples, at a later period, because the two lines did not fully cover cach other, that is, 
because Joses and the sisters never belonged tw the circle of the Apostles. But while we assume 
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that the sons of Alphzus at that time were not yet disciples, their inclination to believe seems 
to follow from their having joined the company of Jesus.' Soon after, after the first festive 
journey, Jesus appeared at Nazareth (Luke iv. 22; Matth. xiii. 55), and on that occasion His 
brothers are mentioned as follows, James, Joses, Simon, Judas. Matthew according to his ar- 
rangement has assigned the respective event to a later period, probably because he connects it 
with a subsequent appearance of Jesus at Nazareth. Even then only the sisters, probably mar- 
ried, appear to reside at Nazareth (Math. xii. 56; Mark vi. 3). Again at a somewhat later 
period took place the first sending of the twelve disciple-Apostles and among them we find 
the name of James the son of Alpheus and the names of his brothers Lebbeus Thaddeus 
or Judas and Simon Zelotes or the Cananite. But the surname the son of Alphsus distin- 
guishes our James from James the son of Zebedee. The separation of the Apostles had oc- 
curred some time before the visit of Jesus to the feast of Purim in the second year of His 
official life. At that feast Jesus had incurred the hatred and persecution of the Jewish hierarchy 
by the performance of a cure on the Sabbath day; hence He soon after was put to great straits 
in Galilee and His mother and brothers (Mark iii. 21-35), conceived it their duty to restrain 
Him from His bold attitude towards His enemies and to save Him from their hand by stratagem. 
There is as little difficulty in supposing James the son of Alphzus to have participated in 
this rashness as there is difficulty in admitting the rashness of the sons of Zebedee (Luke ix. 54), 
of Peter (Matth. xvi. 22), and in the unbelief of Thomas. Indeed we may go even so far as to 
suppose that James was the chief prompter in this matter, which exhibits a sinful caution, 
whose purified and spiritualized counterpart we meet again in his later conduct (cf. Acts 15, 
and ch. xxi.). For the same reason we may suppose that in the second éxhibition of rashness in 
the opposite direction, on the part of the brothers of Jesus, which took place in the autumn of the 
same year before the feast of Tabernacles (Jno. vii. 8, 4), it was not James who was prominent 
but his brothers, especially Judas, who although silenced did at a later period revert once more 
to the idea of inciting Jesus to manifest Himself to the world (ch. xiv. 22), although it is to 
be noticed that Jesus had again greatly raised the.courage of the disciples on the mountain of 
tranefiguration and at the foot of the same. The degree to which the family of Alpheus emu- 
lated the sons of Zebedee (Matth. xx. 20), in their sympathy with our Lord in His end at 
Jerusalem, is apparent from the fact that Mary the mother of James the Less and Joses was 
among the women that were spectators of the crucifixion. ‘Yes, it was she only, who on the 
evening of the burial of Jesus in company with Mary Magdalene, sat over against His tomb 
(Matth. xxvii. 61); in the same manner, she and Mary Magdalene were among the first of those 
women who on Easter-morning hastened forth to the tomb of Jesus (Matth. xxviii. 1). Mean- 
while James quietly matured into one of the much distinguished Apostles, After the martyr- 
dom of the elder James, who seems already to have stood in a nearer relation to the government 
of the Church at Jerusalem, because Herod Agrippa laid hands on him first, James the Less, ac- 
cording to a tacit presupposition, seems to step into his place; for Peter charges those, to whom 
he showed himself after his deliverance from prison, to tell James and the brethren. At the 
Apostolic Convention at Jerusalem (Acts xv.) James is one of the most distinguished speakers; 
and-here we perceive clearly that he deemed it his task to be the mediator of the religious 
liberty of the Gentile Christians and the national customs of the Jewish Christians. He stands 
on precisely the same platform of faith as that of Peter and Paul; what he proposes in order to 
pacify the Jewish Christians is not a religious but an ethical dogma; a measure of missionary 
wisdom, which accordingly meets the approbation of all the Apostles. That he did not Judaize, 
and indeed as an Apostle he could not judaize, is evident from the decided ground he took against. 
jadaizing demands, which was also fully accorded to him by Paul (Gal. ii.). On the other hand, 
in his cautious consideration for the Jews, whom in their national totatility he would gladly 
have saved for the Christian faith, he went to the utmost limit, as is evident from the counsek 
which he and his immediate associates gave to Paul on his last visit to Jerusalem (Acts xxi.). 
Paul was to give proof to the Jews that he did not despise the customs of the fathers by accom- 
1 According to Huther they went with Him from Cana to Capernaum, not because they were inclined to believe, but 


because they belonged to their mother. He seems to conceive them to have been young children, but Mark ili. clearly 
shows that such was surely not the case. 
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plishing the vow of a Nazarite in the temple at Jerusalem. We cannot consider this counsel in 
the light of an inspiration; it miscarried and actually produced the very opposite effect that had 
been contemplated. But Paul, who also be‘ore this entertained a high esteem for James (Gal. i. 
ii.), saw nothing to object to it, although he could offer the most decided resistance to every 
judaizing tendency, even when Peter was guilty of it. But this cautious position of James, 
this keeping sacred the nationa: custom of his people enables us to understand how the judaizers 
might make such manifold abuse of his name (as is apparent from Gal. ii, 4, 12, and similar indi- 
cations). James, then, is above all things an Apostle, a witness of Christ, everyways the equal 
of the other Apostles; Christianity is to him the fulfilment of the Old Testament, a new, abso- 
late, eternal principle of religion and in this respect he, Paul and John occupy the same plat- 
form. But,in the next place, he is also the Apostle of the Jews ‘par excellence;’ that is, he 
conceives of Christianity in its close connection with the Old Testament, as the new perfect law 

of spiritual life and of liberty, because on the other hand he apprehends Judaism as passing into. 
Christianity [Germ. werdendes Christenthum] and feels conscious of a special call for his peo- 

ple. As to the form of James’s ideas, it is to be noticed that he addresses Jewish Christians (for 
it is settled already that our Epistle can belong to only one James) to whom the mediating 

dialectical form would be a heterogeneous element. The purity of his Greek style indeed has 

been to some an enigmatical phenomenon. But it characterizes also the Apostle of holy care- 

fulness. 

Baumgarten (Acts iv. 127) has treated at large of the grandness of the ecclesiastical position 
of James. The following sentence however requires to be examined. “James refuses to acknow- 
ledge any other liberty than that formed within the measure of the law and in this sense he calls 
the law, the law of liberty.”—In that sense the law has always been a law of liberty; but here 
the reference is rather to a liberty, developing and manifesting itself as a new law of life, and 
which preserves holy Jewish custom in Jewish-Christianity but patriarchal custom with (along- 
side of) Jewish-Christianity. ‘James represents the Christian dogma in the form of the Jewish 
Ethos [&o¢==-custom—M.]. Hoe has removed the Old Testament law, as such, from the sphere 
of religion into the sphere of national custom. And this was the very task assignod to him, be- 
cause he had to put forth the best effort of love with a view to gain the Jewish natien to Chris- 
tianity. This effort is recorded by historical tradition.” (See Herzog’s Real-Lezxicon, Art. Ja- 
cows). Three reports are in perfect agreement on the characteristics of James and also with the 
sketch of his character found in Holy Writ. The Gospel according to the Hebrews narrates of 
him, that James after the death of Jesus took the vow, that from the time he had shared the last 
meal with Jesus he would not eat any thing until he saw Him risen from the dead; that the 
risen Saviour soon afterwards appeared to him and told him, “‘Go eat thy bread, for the Son of 
Man is risen from the dead.” This report sounds rather apocryphal; but its subject-matter, — 
although not its very words, are confirmed by the statements of Hegesippus, that James was a 
Nazarite, and by tho fact that he also recommended Paul to fulfil the vow of a Nazarite (Acts 
xxi). This Nazarite vow on the part of James surely does not denote a wavering faith, as Neander 
thinks, but rather an over-bold form of his assurance of. faith. In a general way, however, the 
account in the Gospel of the Hebrews concerning a special appearing of Christ to James agrees 
with the statement of Paul 1 Cor. xv. 7. The second particular, for which we are indebted to 
Josephus (Antig. XX. 9, 1) consists of a general notice of the martyrdom of James. He reports 
“that the high-priest Ananus, a Sadducee, in the interval between the departure of Festus from 
Palestine, A. D. 62 [Josephus speaks of his death—M.], and the arrival of Albinus, the new Pro- 
curator, caused the brother of Jesus, who was called Christ, whose name was James and some 
others," whom he had accused as breakers of the law, to be stoned to the great dislike of the more 
moderate citizens, who therefore informed against him before Albinus.” Eusebius (IT. 23), super- 
adds the words of Josephus that all the calamities of the destruction of Jerusalem did happen to 
the Jews to avenge James the Just who was brother of Him that is called Christ and whom the 
Jews had slain, notwithstanding his preéminent justice. To this we must add in the third place 
the detailed account of Hegesippus in Eusebius (II. 23). “With the Apostles James, the brother 


1 On the doubt concerning the genuineness of the words in Italics expressed by Cloricus and others, see Huther p. % 
Note. But the several notices of Eusebius seem to sustain Josephus. 
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of the Lord, succeeds to the charge of the Church—that James who has been called the Just and 
from the time of our Lord to our own day, for there were many of the name of James. He was. 
holy from his mother’s womb (a Nazarite, one consecrated), he drank not wine or strong drink,, 
nor did he eat animal food; a razor came not upon his head; he did not anoint himself with oil; 
he did not use the bath. He alone might go into the holy place (ei¢ ra dy:a).”—This expression 
is falsely interpreted as designating the holiest of holies. The expression may admit of such an 
interpretation, but the Jewish law forbids it. The acknowledged Nazarite might probably go 
with the priests into the temple proper (Acts xxi. 26).—“ For he wore no woollen clothes but 
linen. And alone he used to go into the temple and there he was commonly found upon his 
knees, praying for forgiveness for the people, so that his knees grew hard-skinned like a camel’s, 
from his constantly bending them in prayer and entreating forgivenees for the people.” On ac- 
count therefore of his exceeding righteousness he was called “Just” and ‘“‘Oblias” (according to 


Stroth Oy 4djy), which means in Greek “the bulwark (pillar) of the people” and “righteous- 


neas,” as the prophets declare of him (in the opinion of the Jewish people). Some of the seven 
sects of the Hebrews inquired of him, ‘“‘ What is the door (doctrine) of Jesus?’ And he said 
that this man was the Saviour, wherefore some believed that Jesus is the Christ. Now the fore- 
mentioned sects did not believe in the Resurrection, nor in the coming of one (Christ, Mes- 
ash) who shall recompense every man according to his works; but all who became believers 
believed through James. When many therefore of the rulers believed etc. At last, reports 
Hegesippus, there arose a general conflict of opinions among the people and at the Passover 
they placed him on the gable of the Temple and bade him solemnly declare in the audience of all 
the people what he believed concerning Jesus, because he was the Just and would speak in con- 
formity with his convictions. From that lofty place he then cried with a loud voice: ‘“ Why ask 
ye me about Jesus, the Son of Man? He aits in heaven on the right hand of great power and 
will come in the clouds of heaven.” And many were convinced and gave glory on the testimony 
af James, crying, Hosannah to the Son of David. But the Scribes and Pharisees cried “Oh! oh |! 
even the Just is gone astray,” rushed up and threw him down. Below they then stoned him 
(symbolically, therefore, the whole act was of course a zealotieal stoning and so Josephus, from 
his centre of observation, correctly reports the event) and slew him with a fuller’s club."—This 
narrative affords also a full illugtration of the forementioned statement of Josephus superadded 
hy Eusebius that the wisest among the Jews agree with him in regarding the destruction of 
Jerusalem as the punishment of this crime. Josephus and the Jews who were of his mind seem 
to have had an obscure foreboding that James was the last preacher of repentance sent to the 
Jewish people as a nation, and that the murder of this witness of the truth was the decisive 
stubbornness of the people as a people, upon which the judgment had inevitably to follow. 
Neander and Schaff have discovered without reason much legendary matter and an Ebionite- 
mode of thinking in the report of Hegesippus. Hegesippus was certainly a Jewish Christian but 
notan Ebionite. It must not be overlooked that his opinion of James momentarily commingles 
in his report with his opinion of the Jewish people. But this narrative is strongly authenticated 
in all ita main features. That James was a Nazarite is supported by Acts xxi. 23 etc., and by 
the citation from the Gospel according to the Hebrews. The zeal of James in interceding for the 
Jewish people is reflected in every thing we know of him. Josephus also testifies to the vene- 
ration James enjoyed among the Jewish people. But most important, in the last place, is 
the account of that public crisis which was to determine the decision of the Jewish nation 
for or against faith in Christ; and the antecedents of similar analogous crises, particularly in. 
Acta y. 13; vi. 7; xxii. 22, as well as its internal truthfulness, give decided support to this the 
main feature of the account of Hegesippus. The Nazarite character of James would also ex- 
plain the reason why, to judge from later indications, the Essenes in particular became con- 
verts to Christianity and were more especially attached to the person of James not only as 
Jewish Christians but also in the direction of the Gnostic Ebionitism, The veneration with 
which Jewish Christians were wont to regard “the brother of the Lord,” which had already 
before that period become extremely one-sided, would be heightened in their case and the Cle- 
mentines in particular supply evidence that this veneration had actually been thus heightened, 
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for they exalt James above Peter and all the Apostles and make him the supreme Bishop of 
all Christendom. James has here been made the symbol of judaistico-chiliastic claims to the 
government of Church and the world. According to Epiphan heres. XXX. 3 16 there were 
among the glorifications of James actually évafSaGpol "Iax&Bov, descriptions of his pretended as- 
cension. Epiphanius also notwithstanding his antagonism to the Ebionites, holds similar exag- 
gerations (Heres. XXIX. 4 and LXXVIII. 13). Probably it is only owing to Epiphanius mis- 
understanding Hegesippus that he states, “that James was like the highpriest permitted to 
enter once a year the holiest of holies because he was a Nazarite and wore the highpriest’s 
mitre (rd éradov). This myth is not on a level with the account of Polycrates respecting 
John (Euseb. V. 24). Polycrates doubtless accorded the highpriest’s mitre to John in a symbo- 
lico-ideal sense; which is hardly so in the case of Epiphanius. (See Herzog, Ar}. Jacobus). 
An ambiguous notice in Eusebius (VII. 19) states that the Church at Jerusalem in token of their 
veneration of James had preserved as a holy relic, his official seat. | 

Owing to the mythical difference between James the Just and James the Apostle the myth 
took further occasion to decorate particularly the end of the latter, considered separately. Nice- 
phorus, IT. 40, reports him to have first appeared as a messenger of faith in South-Western Pales- 
tine, then in Egypt; and that he was crucified at Ostracina in Lower Egypt. (For particulars see 
Natalis Alex. Sec. I. p.59.) On the Church legends of the supposed two Jameses cf. Stichart, 
Ecclesiastical legend of the holy Apostles, Leipzig, 1861, p. 79 etc. The chronology of Eusebius 
fixes the death of the real and one James in the year A. D. 63, Eusebius judiciously connects his 
death with Paul’s appeal to Rome (II. 23). Until then the hatred of the Jews had been directed 
mainly against Paul whom they tried to kill by all means. But by his appeal to Rome he escaped 
further persecution on their part. But since James had consorted with him at Jerusalem, it was 
natural that the hatred of many Jews should now be turned against him, the most distinguished 
representative of Christianity among them. But from this it does not follow that Eusebius in- 
tended to say that James was killed as early as the time when the appeal took place; nor does 
it follow from Eusebius III. 11 that the death of James took place immediately before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The notice of Josephus that James was killed after the departure of 
Festus and before the arrival of Albinus leads to about the time given in the chronology of Euse- 
bius, for Festus was called away in A. D. 62. 

“Among the Apostles James is, par excellence, the representative of Christian wisdom, gen- 
tleness, mediation’and union; as apostolical presbyter-bishop of Jerusalem he is the representa- 
tive of Jewish nationality and custom in its Christian transformation and transfiguration. As 
the son of Alphzus he presents a contrast to the fiery, impetuous Judas Lebbmus Thaddeus, 
and exhibits the character of a sage and a snfferer matured, according to his charisma, in cau- 
tion by constant spiritual discipline. Thus he was the last and most engaging expression of the 
Gospel to the Jewish people; and after the stoning of this messenger of faith, the city and people 
were sealed unto judgment, which was acknowledged not only by Eusebius, but even resented 
by Josephus. Jerusalem rejected Christianity especially because it hated in it the union with 
Gentile Christians.” (From the article “Jacobus”). On the literature of treatises on the 
supposed two Jameses see Winer’s Real Worterbuch, Art. Jacobus, p. 525. Also Wiesinger’s 
Commentary p. 21 and the Introduction of Theile. 

{ExcursEs ON THE BROTHERS OF THE LorpD. 

[The family relations of Joseph and Mary demand more than a passing or one-sided notice. 
This interesting, but very difficult and complicated subject involves the question: Was Jesus 
the only child in the Holy Family, or were there other children, and vf so, who were they # 

The New Testament answers the first part of the question in the negative, and says con- 
cerning the second that Jesus had brothers and sisters. They are mentioned with or without 
their names twelve times in the Gospels (Matth. x11. 46,47; xi1.55,56 (adeAgoi and ddeA gai); 
Mark iii. 31, 32; vi. 3 (sisters also); Luke viii. 19, 20; Jno. vii. 3, 5, 10, once in Acts (i. 14), 
once in 1 Cor. (ix. 5) and once in Gal. (1. 19), where James of Jerusalem is called the Lord’s 


brother. 
St. Matthew (xiii. 55) gives the names of the four brothers, viz. James, Joses or Joseph, 


“mon and Judas.—St. Mark (vi. 3) calls them Jamos, Joses og Josetus, Simon and Juda. 
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Neither the names nor the number of sisters are mentioned, but they cannot have been less 
than two. 

It is to be noticed that in all the passages referred to they are also called Hs brothers-and 

sisters, i.e. the brothers and sisters of Jesus, never His cousins (4ve pcot) or kinsmen (cvyyer . 

et¢), and that these brothers and sisters are always mentioned in connection with Mary. 


These are the simple facts of the case, and in any other case, the terms used would have 
been received in their natural sense, the brothers and sisters would have been regarded as 
brothers and sisters, nothing more or less. But dogmatical prejudices and ascetic extravagances 
concerning the sanctity of celibacy began at s very early period to apply a non-natural interpre- 
tation to the terms brothers and sisters with reference to our Lord. At least éhree leading 
theories have been advanced towards the solution of this question. 


I. The theory which makes the brothers and sisters of Jesus the children of Joseph by a 
former marriage, or the adopted children of Joseph. 

II. The theory which makes them the children of Mary, the sister of Mary the mother of 
Jesus, or the cousins-german of Jesus. As a variation of this theory, there is another which 
makes them: His cousins both on the side of Joseph and Mary. 

III. The theory- according to which they were the children of Joseph and Mary, or the qc- 
tual brothers and sisters of Jesus. 


A condensed survey of these theories will enable us to form an idea of the difficulties con- 
nected with our subject.— 

I. The hypothesis that the brothers and sisters of Jesus were the children of Joseph _ & 
former marriage or his adopted children is founded on traditional notices drawn from the apo- 
cryphal gospels, which represent Joseph as a man of 80 years when he married Mary, the father 
of four sons and two daughters by his former wife Escha, The names of the children are variously 
given. This is the earliest tradition concerning the parentage of the brothers and sisters of the 
Lord, but need not detain us long, because even Jerome, the strenuous advocate of the cousin- 
theory, denounced it as “‘deltramenta apocryphorum,” as “apocryphal nonsense.” But notwith- 
standing this strong censure of Jerome, and ample margin being left to the reputed age of Joseph 
at the time of his marriage, it contains nothing intrinsically improbable. It is indeed, and we 
think justly, pronounced by Stier and Greswell a mere fiction devised to save.the decmapOevia 
of Mary, and advocated on grounds of expediency by modern authors, but although the children 
of Joseph might and would be called the brothers and sisters of Jesus, the hypothesis is open to 
very grave objections, because it, makes them the seniors of our Lord, which conflicts with their 
constant attendance on Mary and our Lord’s being-the legal heir to the throne of David, a pre- 
rogative that could only have been enjoyed by the first-born, not by the last-born; for the people 
clearly knew nothing of His supernatural origin and here we have to deal altogether with popular 
impressions, 

A modification of this hypothesis is Lange’s adoption-theory. He supposes Joseph to have 
had a brother Clopas or Alphseus, who married a, certain Mary, not the sister of Mary the mother 
of Jesus. He died early and Joseph adopted his children who thus became the legal brothers 
and sisters of our Lord. Their mother also became an inmate of Joseph’s family. It is hard to 
realize such a state of things, if we consider that Joseph was a poor carpenter, and that Mary 
the supposed mother of those children should have relinquished her maternal rights over them. 
The hypothesis, although very ingenious, is purely speculative, countenanced neither by exegesis 
nor tradition, and evidently the result of dogmatic and critical perplexity. 


Lichtenstein makes Joseph and Clopas, two brothers, marry two sisters both named Mary. 
At the death.of Clopas, Joseph took Mary, the widow of Clopas, into his family, and thus the 
children were doubly related to our Lord, legally on their father’s side and naturally on their 
mother’s side—and might therefore after their adoption be styled the brothers and sisters of the 
Lord. : 

The Levirate hypothesis, according to which Joseph on the death of his brother Clopas, mar- 
ried his widow, and that the brothers and sisters of Jesus were the fruit of this marriage, belongs 
under this head, but needs neither discussion nor refutation. 
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II. We come now to the cousin-theory, which makes the brothers and aisters of our Lord 
the children of Clopas and Mary, the sister of Mary the mother of our Lord, and alleges that 
these children by a lax use of the words brother and sister were regarded to sustain the fraternal 
relation to our Lord. 

This theory rests upon the following assumptions, 1. That Alphsus and Clopas are identical; 
2. that Mary the mother of James, Joseph, Simon and Jude was his wife and the sister of Mary. 
the mother of Jesus; 3. that the lax use of the term “brother” is a fact. Those assumptions are 
epen to weighty objections. 

a. The identity of Alphsus and Clopas rests on the slender foundation that James the 
Less, one of the twelve is called the son of Alphaus ('IdnuPog 6 rot 'AAgalov 
Matth. x. 3; Mark ii. 14; iii 18; Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13) and that one of the specta- 
tors of the crucifixion, called Mary (Clopp=Mapia 7 rot KAum4) was the mother 
of James the Less, because a Mary, the mother of two sons James and Joses is 


mentioned in Mark xv. 40; and that the Hebrew ‘pop and the Greek 'AA¢gaiog 


are supposed to be different forms of the same name. This is probable but not certain. 
Matthew or Levi, moreover was also a son of Alphssus, and if the ellipsisin 'Iotda¢ 
"lax Bov (Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13) is to be filled up, as is commonly cone, by in- 
serting adeAgéc, the Apostle Jude also was a son of Alpheus. Furthermore, if this 
Mary was also the mother of Simeon, another Apostle, we have the extraordinary fact 
that four Aposiles, claimed by the advocates of this theory as the brothers of Christ, 
did not believe in Him, for John expressly informs us that His brethren did not believe 
in Him. (John vii. 3 sqq.). 

b. The assumption that Mary the mother of Jesus, and Mary the mother of James and 
Joses were stefers is founded on a solitary passage in John, which admits however of 
@ very different and far more probable solution. It is Jno. xix. 25, which as punctuated 
and read by the advocates of the coussn-theory, enumerates the three Marys as 
spectators of the cracifixion. “Now there stood by the cross of Jesus His mother, and 
His mother’s sister Mary the wife of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene,” but the more cor- 
rect reading is ‘ Now there stood by the cross of Jesus His mother and His mother’s sister 
(Salome, the mother of John the Evangelist), Mary the wife of Clopas and Mary Mag- 
dalene.”—We know from Matthew that Salome, the mother of Zebedee’s children was 
present at the crucifixion, and this indirect reference to hig mother, accords with the 
usual delicacy of John. 

Instances of two sisters having the same name are indeed occasionally met with, but they 
are far from common; considered as a question of probability, it must be decided in the negative, 
and this decision will be corroborated by the other arbitrary and illogical elements of this hypo- 
thesis. 

Let us look at it from another point of view. The Evangelists enumerate James, Joseph 
(for that is the ¢rue reading in Matthew) Simon and Jude as the four brothers of our Lord. The 
advocates of the cousin-theory allege that they were his cousins, but were called his brothers. 
We read also of another Mary the mother of James and Joses, who is nowhere called the mother 
of Simon and Jude. Now because she had one son, or if you will, two sons, whose names were 
identical with those of the brothers of the Lord, it is inferred that she was the mother of the 
brothers and sisters of the Lord. But the most authentic codices and the most reliable critics 
pronounce Joseph to be the correct reading in Matthew, and this develops the extraordinary logic 
that because here is a mother of two sons one of whom has the same name as that of a son of a 
mother of four sons, THEREFORE she is the mother of the four. The acumen of Aristotle, surely, 
is not needed, to detect this fallacy —Add to this that the brothers of Jesus appear'uniformly in 
the company of Mary, the mother of Jesus, that the Hebrew FN, the representative of the 
Greek ddeAg6¢, is used only twice in a lax sense, and then only i in the case of nephews, that 
the words dvepid¢, congobrinus, or cousin (Col. iv. 10 applied to Mark the cousin of Barnabas), 
vldcg rig &deAQHeo, sister's son (Acts xxiii. 26), and ovyyevse, kinsman or relative form part 
of the New Testament vocabulary, that neverthleas the Evangelists use the word adeAgof ang 
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not any of the new terms, that the brothers did not believe in Christ before His resurrection, that 
therefore they could not have been Apostles, and that after His resurrection, even as believers 
they are expressly distinguished from the Apostles, and the inference is all but irresistible 
that this whole theory, from beginning to end, is involved in chaotic confusion and endless con- 
tradiction. 

Much stress is laid by the advocates of this theory on the ceic brated passage Gal. i. 19: “ But 
other of the Apostles saw I none, save James, the Lord's brother.” Read and construed as the 
verse stands in E.V. it is argued that Paul here declares to haveseen at Jerusalem James, a brother 
of the Lord, who-was an Apostle, that this must have been James of Alpheus or James the Less, 
because James the son of Zebedee was dead at that time, that here is a clear case of the word 
brother being used in the sense of cousin, and that consequently the Lord’s brethren are His cousins, 
the children of Alpheus and Mary. The passage bears however the very opposite interpretation 
and some of the best Greek scholars have shown, and we think conclusively, that we ought to ren- 
der “I saw none other of the. Apostles (besides Peter to whom he had referred in the preceding 
verse) but [ saw James, the Lord’s brother.” In other words Paul distinguishes James the Lord’s 
brother from the twelve. Still it is only fair to add that although James was not an Apostle, yet 
both on account of his exemplary piety and wisdom and on account of his relation to our Lord, and 
as first bishop of Jerusalem, he enjoyed apostolic dignity and authority. “That such was the case 
is evident from various passages in Acts, in the Epistle to the Galatians, from Josephus, Hegesip- 
pus and the tradition of the Eastern Church.” 

III. The only remaining theory is that the brothers of Jesus were His actual brothers, that 
is: the children of Joseph and Mary. This view is the most natural, but beset by dogmatical dif- 
ficulties, We wiil first state the arguments in its favour and then consider the dogmatical dif- 
ficulties. 

1. The language used by the Evangelists is such as to intimate that Joseph and Mary 
were man and wife. 

2. The term ‘first-born’ although of technical value and importing certain privileges, may 
fairly be construed as implying the existence of children born subsequently, especially if 
it is considered that the Evangelists record events as historians after those events 
had become history, and that if they had intended to say that Jesus was Mary’s only- 
born, it was as easy for them to select that term, which forms part of the N. T. voca- 
bulary as the ambiguous ‘first-born,’ which although susceptible of a non-natural in- 
terpretation, imports generally the existence of later-born children. 

3. The Evangelists mention brothers and sisters of Jesus. 

4. These brothers could not have been Apostles, for they continued to disbelieve in Jesus 
during His life-time. | 

5. The hypothesis that the brothers and sisters of Jesus were the children of Joseph and 
Mary simplifies the domestic relations of the holy family. 

6. The objection which is sometimes brought against this hypothesis that Jesus would not 
have commended his mother to John, if she had other sons to take care of her (Jno. 
xix. 26). ‘But why,” asks Andrews if James and Judas were Apostles and His cou- 
sins, sons of her sister and long inmates of her family, and it was a question of kin- 
ship, did He not commend her to their care? The force of the objection remains then 
unbroken on the cousin-theory. The true reasons why our Lord confided His mother 
to John and not to His brothers, seem to have been the following: 

a. The brothers did not believe in Him, and consequently could not sympathize with 
Mary in her great sorrow. ° 

6. Between John, the most intimate friend of Jesus, who understood and appreciated Him 
better than all the disciples, and Mary there was the strongest bond of sympathy in 
their love of Jesus, and John was therefore most likely to uphold and comfort her with 
filial tenderness in her sad trials. 

John, moreover, was the coustn of Jesus, being the aon of Salome, the sister of Mary, and 
the brothers of Jesus were probably married, as the notice of Paul in 1 Cor. ix. 5, seems 


to imply. 
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The last two points we do not urge as reasons, but merely state as matters of interest. 


These plain facts, drawn solely from Scripture, conflict however with the old and wide- 
spread view of the perpetual virginity of Mary and the feeling that it was lowering the dignity 
of the Saviour and that of Mary to admit the probability or even possibility of further descen- 
danta. To preclude the possibility of such an hypothesis was doubtless the ruling motive of 
those who gave currency to the apocryphal fiction that Joseph was eighty years old when he 
married Mary. 

The soasin theory which may be traced back to Papias, although made current in the 
Charch by Jerome, clearly originated in the desire to establish the superiority of the unmarried 
to the married state. Gnostic principles began early to prevail in the Church and to induce the 
desiro to separate Christ as widely as possible from other men. To obliterate, if possible, any and 
everything He might be supposed to have in common with other men, was believed to add to 
His exaltation. This exaltation would naturally pass from Him to Mary, and with the devel- 
opment of Mariology and Mariolatry become an article of faith. Due allowance must also be 
made for the feeling ‘‘that the selection of a woman and that of a virgin to be the mother of the 
Lord, carries with it a3 a necessary implication that no others could sustain the same relations 
with her.” (J. A. Alexander). It is of course very difficult to account for the extent of this 
feeling, but there can be no doubt that it is not altogether free from an undervaluation of the 
honour and dignity conferred by our Lord on our common humanity by His Incarnation. The 
inspired writers of the New Testament seem to emulate each other in portraying the true hu- 
manity of Christ and in showing how He ennobled, glorified, and with reverence be it uttered, 
deified that nature which at the first came pure and holy from His creative Mind. It is surely 
an ineffably touching and consoling thought that the holy Jesus passed through every relation 
of human childhood and from having been a pattern of humility, modesty and forbearance to His 
brothers and sisters, from having borne with their impatience and want of sympathy, to evidence 
Himself in this respect also as our true Highpriest that He might be touched with a feeling of 
our infirmity.” And then as to Mary, her memory will not be less dear and sacred to us, as 
the mother of the brothers and sisters of Jesus, than as the ever-virgin. Marriage is a divine 
insti{ution and has been made doubly divine by the human mother of our Lord.— 

The question has from the earliest times been variously answered; the view that Jesus had 
actual brothers and sisters is as old as any of the other theories and we believe, with Neander, 
Winer, Meyer, Stier, Alford and Farrar that it accords best with the evangelical record, and 
barring dogmatical prejudice or feeling, is at once the simplest, most natural and logical solution 
of this otherwise hopelessly confused question, which ed ig an open one in our Church 
and most of the Reformed bodies. 

Those who desire to study this question are referred to ANDREWS, Life of Christ pp. 104— 
116. ALrorp Greek Testament, Introduction to Epistle St. James, Dr. Scoarr’s excellent Essay: 
“Das Verhaltniss des Jakobus, Bruders des Herrn, eu Jakobus Alpha, Berlin 1843, his annota- 
tion to Lange’s Matthew pp. 256-266, and to my Article in the Princeton Review for January 
1865: “Are James the Son of Alpheus and James the Brother of the Lord identical?” —M.]. 


2. GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE, 


A. Notices which presuppose the early existence and reception of the Epistles in Clemens 
Romanus Ep. 1. ch. x.; in Pastor Hermas, Simili. vili.6; in Ireneus, adv. Heres, iv. 16. Abra- 
ham amicus Dei (Jacob. ii. 23). Tertullian adv. Judeos Cap. ii.: Abraham amicus Det. See on 
it Guerike, Jsagogik, p. 441, and Huther p. 24. 

B. Zestimonies. The ancient Syriac Peschito contains this Epistle. Clemens Alex. knew it. 
according ‘to Euseb. Hist. Eccl. VI. 14. He also alludes to James ii. 8 in Stromat VI—Origen 
mentions the Epistle.of James in Tom. 19 on John and occasionally calls it divina Jacobs Apos- 
toli Epistola. Homil. 13 in Gen. etc.—Dionysius of Alexandria appeals to it in several places ana 
Didymus of Alexandria wrote a commentary on it.—Cyril of Jerusalem and Jerome, Cat. 3 con. 
sidered it to be genuine (Guerike p. 442). 
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C. Ancient doubis of its genuineness.—These were the na’ ral outgrowth of the apocryphal 
Jewish Christian account of distinguishing James the son of A'phwas from James the brother of 
the Lord. It is certainly not surprising (Kern supposes it 2s) that the testimony of Hegesippus 
is wanting for the Epistle in Euseb. ii. 23, where he is only cited as the chronicler of the life and 
martyrdom of James. But Eusebius takes occasion to mention the Epistle itself in order to add 
the observation that it was accounted spurious, a3 many of the ancients had neither mentioned 
it nor the Epistle of Jude; but that they were publicly read in most of the Churches. 
The reason adduced is clearly of little weight against the genuineness of the Epistle. Origen 
may at first have intended to give a faint intimation of existing doubt; but this is rather doubtfal 
(see Guerike 443, note 4). Eusebius placing the Epistle among the Antilegomena simply proves 
that in his time its genuineness was not universally acknowledged; he himself appears to have 
essentially shared those doubts, owing to his indecision in his historical view of the person in 
question. The doubts stated by Jerome are now only regarded as historical references; the 
alleged contradiction of Theodore of Mopsuestia cannot be authenticated, but even if it could, it 
would only be the statement of a critical view belonging to a later period. 


D. Doudts at the time of the Reformation. Luther, in the preface to the Epistle of James 
A. D. 1522 says: “This Epistle of James, although rejected by the ancients (which is false) I 
praise and esteem good withal, because it setteth forth not any doctrine of inan and drives hard 
the law of God {which is incorrect). But to give my opinion, yet without the prejudice of any 
one, I count it to be no Apostle’s writing, and this is my reason. First, because contrary to 
St. Paul’s writings and all other Scripture it puts righteousness in works (a misunderstanding; 
and if it were so, how could he praise it and esteem it good withal?). ‘Lastly he thought that 
the Author was some good, pious man.” Yes, “some good pious man” who understood better 
how to warn Jewish-Christians of the insurrection of the Jews than Luther knew to warn the 
Evangelicals of the insurrection of the peasants.—His opinion is couched in stronger terms in 
tks preface to the Edition of the N. T. of 1524: “On that account the Epistle of James, compared 
with them (the Epistles of Paul and the remaining Epistles of the N.T.) is a veritable straw- 
Epistle. For it lacks all evangelical character.” It is striking enough that Luther held also to 
the opinion that the early-deceased James, the son of Zebedee was the author of this Epistle. 
Similar opinions rejecting the Epistle found in the Table talk (Ztsch-Reden) proves that Luther 
retained this view to a later period although the respective passages were omitted in later editions 
of the New Testament. (See Huther p. 25). The opinion of Luther was followed by the Mag- 
deburg Centurrators, Hunnius, Althammer and others; among the Reformed by Wetstein. It is 
known that Luther’s view could not do justice to the book of Revelation and other books of Holy 
Writ; it was the enthusiastic prominence he gave to the doctrine of justification (the work to 
which he had been especially called), connected with his misapprehension of the general tendency 
of the Epistle and with the new born deep consciousness of evangelical liberty of thought as 
contrasted with exegetical tradition, that made him pronounce so embarrassed an opinion of our 
Epistle. In the Dorpat Magazine for Theology and the Church Vol. I. pt. 1. 1859, p. 152, von 
Oettingen reviewing Huther’s Commentary on the Epistle of James says concerning the fore- 
mentioned opinion of Luther: “This opinion of Luther not only has been recently adopted by 
the Tubingen school uétdiler for its tendencies but it has also been repeated by the Gnesio-Luthe- 
Tans, as is proved by the following hasty statement of Strébel (in a review of Wiesinger’s Com- 
mentary in Guerske and Rudelbach's Magazine for Lutheran Theology, 1857, {I. p. 356. “No 
matter in what sense we take the Epistle of James, it is always in conflict with the remaining 
parts of Holy Writ.” Very justly von Oettingen expresses his censure of that opinion in the 
tame of the Biblia Stroebeliana (see in Huther p. 28). In the Roman Catholic Church doubts 
were uttered by Erasmus and Cajetanus. 

E. Modern doubts. Forerunners: Faber, Bolten, Bertholdt: James wrote in Aramean, the 
Greek translation the work of another hand. 

De Wette, Introduction to the New Testament. It is difficult to see why James should havo 
Written an Epistle to all the Jewish Christians in the world. Its contents are ambiguous. It - 
lacks personality. The missed contradiction of Paul is undignified. Ch. ii. 25 seems to refer to 
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Hebrews xi. 31 and consequently to betray a later author. How could James write such good 
Greek? For counter-statements see Guerike, Contributions, p. 160 etc. 

Schleiermacher :— Introduction to the New Testament, edited by Walde. He finds the epinion 
of Luther confirmed, the style in part ornate, in part clumsy and as to the contents of the Epistle, 
he finds much bombast.— 

Kern :— The character and origin of the Epistle of James, Tiibingen Magazine 1835, II. Why 
Hegesippus did not mention the Epistle? 

Baur :—" Paulus,” p. 677; “Christeanity of the first three centurtes, p.96.”—On the ground of 
the well-known Ebionite hypothesis and of the assumption that the Epistle teaches a righteousness 
of good works against Paul. Schwegler in the train of Baur: “ Zhe Post-apostolte Age, vol. 1. p. 
413 etc. Reasons for the alleged epuriousness: 1, The want of individuality; 2, Christian anti 
quity unacquainted with the Epistle and its later recognition as canonical; 3, the mild form of 
Ebionitism it sets forth; 4, the internal church-relations assumed in it; 5, its acquaintance with 
the Pauline Epistles, the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Gospel according to the Hebrews.— 
Quite new, but also quite untenable is here especially the discovery of Ebionitism. The very 
name of James, the address to the twelve tribes, the word synagogue for Church are adduced in 
proof of the Ebionitism of the Epistle; the rich 7Actowt—are to denote the Gentile Christians. 
But in that case, ch. ii. 2 would make the congregations addressed by the author non-Ebionite, 
Notwithstanding the strong language used against the rich (—Gentile Christians) the Epistle: 
is alleged to be ironical, and said to aim at effecting a compromise between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. For further counter-remarks see Huther p. 301 and Reuss @ 146, Note. Huther p. 
31 treats also Ritcchl’s view of the Epistle of James (which has. however been modified in the 2d 
edition) and ment‘ons Rauch’s attack on the integrity of the passage ch. v. 10-12, which has been 
repelled by Hagenbach and Schneckenburger (see Guerike p. 448). 

Credner considers the Epistle genuine as the production of the brother of the Lord and denies 
the authorship of James the Apostle. But this point is decided by the right apprehension of the 
Author’s pgrson (21). Moreover it is to be noticed that Schott has revived the view of Bolten 
etc., that the Epistle is a free translation of the Aramean original; an assumption, devoid of all 
foundation. | 

The circumstance of the Epistle not being generally known to the ancient Church at an early 
dute may be accounted for by the following considerations: 

1, It was addressed to Jewish Christians (hence it occurs already in the Peschito, because in 
Syria in particular there were many Jewish Christians; this circumstance is rendered prominent 
by Ritschl); 

2, The Epistle, in its tendency, presented only few dogmatical points, whereas the ancient 
Church reverted especially to dogmatical points; 

3, The absence of the apostolic designation in the title and similar matter. See Guerike p. 
444, The chief reason lay probably in the circumstance that the consciousness of the concrete 
relation of the Epistle, which made it appear in its whole weight, became gradually less pro- 
minent. 

' (Alford: “ On the whole, on any intelligible principles of canonical reception of early writings, 
we cannot refuse this Epistle a place in the Canon. That that place was given it from the first in 
some part of the Church; that in spite of many adverse circumstances, it gradually won that 
place in other parts; that when thoroughly considered, it is so consistent with and worthy of 
his character and standing whose name it bears; that it is marked off by so strong a line of dis- 
tinction from the writings and Epistles which have not attained a place in the Canon; all these 
are considerations which, though they do not in this, any more than in other cases, amount to 
demonstration, yet furnish when combined a proof hardly to be resisted, that the place where we 
now find it in the N. T. Canon is that which it ought to have, and which God jn His Providence has 
guided His Church to assign to it.”—M.]. 
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3. OCCASION, DESTINATION AND OBJECT OF THE EPISTLE, ITS THEOLOGICAL AND STYLISTICAL 
CHARACTER. 


We should be obliged to treat twice of the contents of this Epistle, were we to omit to con- 
sider first the question stated at the head of this section. For in order to gain a thorough appre- 
ciation of the full import and apostolical value of this Epistle our exposition should be duly 
influenced by the character of James, by his relation to the Jews and to Jewish Christians, by. 
Jewish affairs belonging to its date and by the Christian-prophetical stylistic which demanded an 
address to his people. To the circumstance, that the Epistle of James, in most instances, has 
been dissociated from all these vital considerations, is mainly to be ascribed the manifold misun- 
derstanding of the same. ‘ The consideration of the contents according to the leading thoughts 
and the total impression of the Epistle, to be sure, ought to precede the investigation relating to 
occasion, object etc., but the exposition of its historic genesis will enable us to understand it 
with reference to the whole of its glorious contents, that is, then also to set forth its contents in 
detail. | 

The title v. 1 shows that the Epistle of James was addressed to Jewish Christians in the 
widest sense of the term,*for the whole people was only one diaspora (dispersion) viewed as a 
huge whole, The same remark applies to the First Epistle of Peter with reference to the Jewish 
Christians of Asia Minor and also to the Epistle to the Hebrews with reference to the Jewish 
Christians of Palestine——The date of the Epistle of James falls most probably (as we conclude 
from the developed condition of the Jewish Christian Churches) into the latest period of his life, 
about A. D. 62. The date of the composition of the first Epistle of Peter we fix with Thiersch 
(63-64) at about A. D. 64 (see my History of the Apost. Age, I. p. 148 and IT. p. 574) not with 
Weiss and Fronmiiller A. D. 54 or 55, because at the latter period the prolonged activity of Pe- | 
ter at Babylon and the multiplication of Jewish Christian Churches in Pontius are entirely out 
of the question. To the same period, to A. D. 62-64, belongs the Epistle to the Hebrews (see 
my Apostolic Age, 1.75; cf. this Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, where for good 
reasons the date given is the interval between the death of James in A. D. 61 or 63, and the be- 
ginning of the Jewish war in A. D. 67). . 

Said three Epistles addressed to Jewish Christians originated therefore in a period when the 
Jewish revolution against fhe supremacy of the Romans had already begun to germ and ferment 
in the minds of the Jewish people. The proper foundation of this revolution had already been 
laid by the crucifixion of Christ, but especially by the rejection of Christianity sealed with the 
execution of James (see my Apost. Age, Vol. Il. p. 427). Thereby the preserving and saving 
element had been separated from the Jewish nationality, which henceforth, developed into perfect 
pharisaism, stood arrayed in deadly enmity both against the pagans and the Christians. The. 
pagan instinct, however, returned this antagonism also in ite representatives, the Roman govern- 
ors and thus provocation and persecution increased on the part of the pagans, and fanatical. 
commotions and tumults on that of the Jews. So already Felix, the proconsul, treated the Jews. 
worse than his predecessors and the Jews in their turn resented his maltreatment by several in- 
eurrections, especially under the leadership of an Egyptian who took 30,000 men to the Mount 
of Olives. Similar jarrings and revolts were repeated under Festus. The Jews on the whole, 
restrained themselves as yct under the proconsulate of Albinus (A. D. 63-65). But the war 
broke out in A. D. 66 under Gessius Florus. The rupture among the Jews and Gentiles turned 
into open revolution first at Csesarea; immediately afterwards at Jerusalem and the flames of 
the most atrocious religious war spread on all sides, to Scythopolis, Damascus, Askalon, Ptole- 
mais, Hippo and Alexandria; everywhere the Jews were slaughtered by thousands. 

It must be assumed, that the same excited, enthusiastic and fanatical disposition flashed from 
Jerusalem through the entire Jewish diaspora and that the hope of miraculous deliverance and 
the impulse of revolutionary self-help and revenge conspired every where with their animosity 
against the Gentiles, who in their turn were filled with equal deadly hatred. 

Such was the situation. But now must be taken into account the powerful effect of such 
national sympathy and antipathy on the Jewish Christians. Nationally they were still Jews 
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and Jewish blood stirred and boiled in their veins. They were in common with the Jews at- 
tacked and tempted on the one hand, by the hatred, contempt and oppression of the pagans; and 
on the other by Jewish-national sympathy, by their yearning for deliverance and by their chili- 
astic, enthusiastic hopes. The national movements of modern and quite recent times offer ap- 
propriate illustrations of the powerful influence of such a national revolutionary current on the 
individual members of the respective people. That movement was conseqnently the great se- 
ductive alternative that lay before the Jewish Christians of that period. Standing aloof from the 
revolutionary movement, they were cursed and persecuted as apostates by their national breth- 
ren. We know from history how much the Christians had to suffer in this respect during the 
later insurrection of the Jews under Bar Cochba in the time of Hadrian. Bare sympathy on the 
otker hand with the chimerical enthusiasm of the Jews, was entering the road to apostasy (for 
they exchanged the faith in Christ for the hope of a pseudo- -messianic deliverance), falling into 
unbelief of the justice of God in the judgment that was coming on their people and severing the 
bond of church-fellowship with the Gentile-Christians, while they were restoring religious fellow- 
ship with Christ-murdering fanaticism. 

_Hence the Spirit of Christ on all sides warned them and confirmed their faith in this their 
situation; and the above-mentioned three Epistles are the documents of this guardian Spirit, and 
in this light alone can they be rightly understood. They are therefore the most appropriate se- 
quel to the prophetical warnings, cautions and exhortations of the eschatological speech of Christ 
in Matth. xxiv. 16 etc. 


Even if the revolutionary spirit had been less developed during the last days of James, his 
prophetical forebodings would sufficiently account for his hortatory Epistle (v. ch. v. 1); asina 
similar manner a prophetical presentiment of the Church anticipated a dearth (Acts xi. 27); and 
foretold the imprisonment of Paul (Acts xxi. 10). 


James had the immediate and wide-reaching vocation to confirm the Jewish Christians, with- 
out incautiously delineating the impending revolution in colours too positive. Hence he issued 
a circular letter to the twelve tribes in the dispersion. 


This address has been variously interpreted: it is maintained that the Epistle addresses con- 
verted and unconverted Jews (Grotius, Wolf, Credner etc.), Jewish Christians and Gentile Chris- 
tians as divided parties (Kern), as a closed society (de Wette and others), Jewish Christians 
(Neander, Guerike, Wiesinger etc.). See Wiesinger’s Introduction. (The views, which assign to 
the Epistle a wholly particular destination, e. g. Noesselt: to the Christians at Antioch, see in 
Hertwig’s Tables p. 51). Huther (p. 12) lays stress on the consideration that the Author saw 
only in Jewish Christians true Jews and that there did not then exist so sharp a separation of 
Judaism and Christianity. 

We rather think it necessary to lay stress on the circumstance that James, according to the 
relations he bore to his people, and as long as that people had not set the scal to their obstinacy 
in the last symptoms of their apostasy (viz.: the execution of their bishops and their chiliastic 
revolution against the pagan authorities which involved their renunciation of Christian salva- ~ 
tion), not only saw in the Jews catechumens of Christianity by birth, but he also saw in the 
- Jewish Christians the true Jews. Addressing therefore the twelve tribes, he did not address the 
Jews in a dogmatical sense a8 associates of the old religious communion, but he did address the 
Jews as his theocratico-national brethren, the noblest part of whom had already become his 
brethren in the faith and all of whom were called to become his brethren in the faith. His pri- 
mary object of course was to warn the Jewish Christians against taking part in the fanatical 
revolutionary spirit of the Jews, but surely his secondary purpose was to warn the Jews against ° 
being carried away by the hostility and oppression of the tyranny into revolt and the final falling 
away from the patience of Christ. We admit therefore the correctness of the following remark cf 
Guerike (p. 435) “Strictly speaking the twelve tribes in the diaspora certainly denote only those 
living out of Palestine, but in a more general sense the term does not exclude the Jews living in 
Palestine and the contents of the Epistle show that the term is here used in the latter sense.” 

The point, therefore, on which James felt constrained to speak to all his brethren was to ad- 
‘vert to the fact that they were exposed to a great and manifold temptation and that they needed 
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great perseverance in the spirit of Christ’s patience. Especially he felt called upon to encourage 
believers (ch. 1.); solemnly to threaten those who had thus far persevered in unbelief and self- 
righteousness (ch. v. 1); variously to instruct, warn and admonish the tempted and manifold- 
wavering brethren (ch. ii. etc.J]. On the other hand he had to couch his warning against the 
chiliastico-political fanaticism of his time in terms sufficiently general and cautious in order to 
avoid the suspicion of being mixed up with the political issues of the question, that is, he had to 
treat 1t on purely religious grounds. 

The farther destination of his pastoral Epistle for afl Jewish Christians, relatively including 
the Jews, accounts also for the careful Greek diction which is characteristic of the Epistle. It also 
explains the Hebrew-symbolical character of the Epistle whereby it is related to the prophetical 
style of the O. T. This character surely is wholly misunderstood, if the Epistle is made to yield 
the result that in the Churches, whom James addresses, the poor on account of their faith were 
oppressed by the rich, that the rich were flattered in their religious assemblies etc. As in ch. i. 
the twelve tribes represent the people of God in its present state of development of actual and 
futare Christliness,* as the évjp dipvyoc denotes the man who doubtingly wavers between faith 
and apostasy, so the poor represent the humble and those who believe through humility, but the 
rich denote the self-righteous and those who are unbelieving through self-righteousness. And 
again as in ch. ii. the synagogue describes the assembly of the congregation, and the rich man 
with a gold ring and a splendid garment denotes the proud, Ebionitising Jewish Christian para- 
ding his ring of the Jewish Covenant, while the poor man with a vile garment describes the Gen- 
tile Christian, so faith denotes here in the theocratic sense the Jewish theocratic mghtness-of-be- 
lief (Thiersch, too strong: Jewish orthodory), while the work of faith on the other hand signifies 
the energy and consistency of life exhibited in faith-work, which is the evidence of living faith ; 
the New Testament faith, consistency of life, the work tn grandi, which is the evidence of the 
vitality of the O. T. faith, but especially the N. T. faith as brotherly love towards Gentile Chris- 
tians (the poor brother, the poor sister), And as in ch. ili. the becoming teachers of many 
(roAAot Seddoxaroc ylveobe) denotes the doctrinal, propagandistic nature of the Jewish Christians 
and the Jews (v. Rom. 1. 17 etc.), so the fiery spark which grows into a great conflagration de- 
scribes Jewish fanaticism. In ch. iv. the wars and disruptions (E. V. fightings) probably denote 
not only disputes and sectarism, but the adulterers and adulteresses describe not such persons in 
a literal but in the O. T. religious sense, viz.: apostates or such as are inclined that way. As 
ch. iv. 13, 14 contains a prophetical allusion to the sad transformation of the gain-seeking Jewish 
diaspora, so ch. v. foretells the great judgment impending on the rich, on self-righteous Judaism. 
These hints may suffice to show that the character of the Epistle answers to its end and aim. 
For this very reason its specifically Christian character comes out only in general outlines. The 
wide-reaching déstination’ of the Epistle would hardly admit of a too definite dogmatical 
treatment. 

That the receivers proper of the Epistle were really Christians is manifest from its fundamen- 
tal Christian tone: “Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ—brethren, beloved brethren,—he begat us 
with the word of truth—the good (EK. V. worthy) name—the killing of the Just—the nearness 
of the Lord—” etc. see Huther, p. 12. ea on the other hand these Christians were Jewish 
Christians is evident from “the synagogue” il. 2; the prominence given to monotheism ii. 19; the 
enumeration of Jewish fotmul of oaths v. 12 etc.; and still more from the characteristic features 
of Jewish improprieties which are denounced; such as pride of faith, fanaticism, conceit and such 
like (Wiesinger, Schaff, Thiersch, Huther). 

As regards the place of writing, the Authorship of James determines also the place where he 
wrote the Epistle, viz. Jerusalem: ‘‘The conjecture of Schwegler that the real place of writing 
was not Jerusalem but Rome, is nothing but a fiction invented in favour of his hypothesis.” 
Huther. 


* The German has “in seinem jetzigen Entwicklungsstande gewordener und werdender Christlichkeit ’—the literal 
meaning of geworden is “that to which it already has attained,” of werdender “ that to which it is attaining, or which it is 
in process of becoming ;” actual and fature seemed the best equivalents we could find without a lengthy circumlocution. 
Curistliness is a word of my coining—I had to coin it, beeause the German Christlichkeit has no English equivalent or rep- 
Tesentative.—M.J. 
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[Jerusalem was the centre of attraction to the Jews of the Diaspora; many of the Jewish 
Christians were doubtless in the habit of attendirg the feasts and thus centrauy located, James 
had every facility of information as to the religious condition of those Jewish Christians and 
of oral or written intercourse with them.—The physical notices found in the Epistle support the 
supposition that the Epistle was written at Jerusalem. The author wrote not far from the sea, 
ch. i. 6; ii. 4; he lived in a land blessed with oil, wine and figs, ini. 12; he was familiar with 
salt and bitter springs, 1ii. 11, 12; the land was exposed .to drought, rain was a matter of great 
importance to the inhabitants, vv. 17, I8; the land was burnt up quickly by a hot wind (ch. i. 
11, xabowy, a name especially known in Palestine); the author names the former and the latter 
rain, xpdiuog and dyuoc, as they were called in Palestine, ch. v. 7. See Hug. Einleitung, ed. 4, 
p. 438 etc. and Alford, Prol. to James III., 2, 3.—M.]. 

On the date of the Epistle opinions are much divided. Pfeiffer (Sudsen und Kritiken, 
1852, Ch. L., p. 95), Schneckenburger, Theile, Neander, Thiersch, Hofmann, Schaff (and in less 
decided language also Huther) say that it was written before the Apostolic Council at Jerusalem, 
but Schmidt, Guerike and Wiesinger maintain that it was written after it. Huther gives the 
ollowing reason: “After that time the Pauline doctrine that man is justified not é épyev 
but é« mioreog not only had become generally known but also had so profoundly moved the 
mind of Christendom, that it is inconceivable that James in view of this circumstance could ut- 
ter his ¢¢ Zpywy etc. in perfect ignorance of it.” This reason may also be reversed thus: If James 
wrote this Epistle earlier in an anti-Pauline sense, he would not have declared at the Apostolic 
Council that he was in agreement with Paul. We ought rather to distinguish between the his- 
torico-theocratic sense (Monotheism) and the specifically-Christian sense of the word faith. The 
chief reasons for the later date of the Epistles, namely, shortly before the death of James, are 
these. The spread of Christianity through the entire Jewish diaspora, and the general recogni- 
tion of the authority of James by the entire-Jewish Diaspora in relation to the death of James 
(A.D 62-63) required to be fixed at the latest possible date.—Then we have the important conside- 
ration that a general temptation of all Jewish-Christendom to falling away from the faith arose 
for the first time with the first germipating beginnings of the Jewish revolution or with the more 
positive opposition of the hatred of the pagans to the fanaticism of the Jews. To this must be 
added the highly important consonancy in which our Epistle in this respect stands to the first 
Epistle of Peter and the Epistle to the Hebrews.* 


4, THE RELATION OF OUR EPISTLE TO THE PAULINE EPISTLES, THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES, TO THE 
MOST HOMOGENEOUS EPISTLES VIZ. THE FIRST OF PETER AND THAT TO THE HEBREWS. ITS 
NEW TESTAMENT PECULIARITY. 


A. JAMES AND PAUL. 


‘The apparent contradiction between the doctrine of James (ch, ii. 24) and the doctrine of 
Paul (Rom. iii. 28; iv. 2) concerning justification and the question connected with it as to the 
relation of faith and works, did already cause Luther to be greatly staggered, and because he 
considered the contradiction as founded on fact, to induce him to pass the above-mentioned un- 
favourable opinion on the Epistle of James. In modern times theology has been much engaged 
with the discussion of the question whether or not James and Paul contradict each other. 

The answer of this question has occasioned a group of different questions : 

1. In favour of a real contradiction are Luther and his immediate followers, and recently 
Strobel, Cyrillos Lucaris (see Neander’s History of the Planting etc., Bohn’s edition, Vol. I., p. 
357), de Wette, Kern, Lutz (B1bl. Dogmatik, p. 170), Baur, Schwegler. 

2. For a contradiction against the misinterpretation and the abuse of the Pauline doctrine 
on the ground of an essential agreement between Paul and James, are several ancient expositors, 
Augustine, Grotius (see his Annotationes ad N. T. II. p. 973), Gebser, p. 214, and others. - 

3. There is no contradiction either of Paul himself, or of the abuse of his doctrine; this view 
starts on the supposition that the dogmatical tropus of James, which differs from that of Paul, 


* Only for the sake of noticing it, we have to add that Schwegler has removed the origin of the Epistle to a late period 
of the second century. 
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took shape sooner than the latter—so Schneckenburger, Theile, Neander, Schaff, Thiersch, Hof- 
mann, Huther (p, 35). 

4. There is no contradiction, but an antithesis and difference of dogmatital tropus, Although 
according to its internal relations it is the first and earliest of the N. T., it does not follow that 
it must also have preceded the doctrine of Paul chronologically, Schmid, Wiesinger and 
others. 

Ad. 1. It has been supposed that the illustration of Abraham ch. ii. 21 was chosen inten- 
tionally in opposition to the application of the same illustration in Rom. iv. 1 etc.; and the illus- 
tration of Rahab, the harlot ch. ii. 25 in opposition to the application of the same illustration in 
Heb. xi. 31. The following circumstances, apart from the otherwise perceptible unity of spirit 
m the two Epistles, militate against the supposed contradiction. 

a. The historically-proven assent of James to the doctrine of Paul, see Acts xv. and Gal. ii. 

b. The manifest and demonstrable difference of James and Paul in the definition of the 
terms riotic, Epya, Stxawoicbar, 

c. The actual agreement of doctrine which follows from an unprejudiced conception of the 
differing points of view and from the éxposition of the respective passages. For while 
with James zioree does not denote orthodoxism, because this faith may be animated by 
energy of life or the evidence of works (ch. i. 25), it does denote the historico-theocrati- 
cal orthodoxy, which is to evidence its efficient power in consistency of life, indefatigable 
activity (évréAeveca) and energy of Christian deportment. And it is this very energy, 
which 8t. Paul calls faith, the evidence of which is its working by love. 
épya with James are not the dead works of the law (ch. ii. 10) but the living evidence 
of faith in works (ch. 11.8). If it is alleged that James had developed a defective idea 
of faith, it may be alleged with equal force that Paul has developed a defective idea 
of works. But both would be false. With Paul living faith as the work of works ex- 
cludes dead works: with James the living work-of-faith as the evidence of faith ex- 
cludes dead faith. Faith without works is dogma-righteousness, orthodoxism. Works 
without the foundation of faith are work-righteousness, ergism. 

But James as well as Paul acknowledges the dexatdw éx rloreuc; only he calls it Aoyt- 
CecBax ei¢ Sxasoobvyy (see ch. ii. 23) while he understands by d:xavotoGa: Paul’s doxepé- 
Ceobat, ogpayilecfar. See Calvin ad loc. Huther, p. 127, and others; my Apost. Age, L,, 
p- 171; the Article Jacobus in Herzog, p. 417. 

But his point of view is not the work-righteousnes of the Jews, but the dogma-right- 
eousness of the Jewish-Christians and Jews, a tendency which Paul also has distin- 
guished from the tendency of ergism, as one at once Jewish-Christian and Jewish. See 
Neander, Plant., Vol. I., p. 358., Briickner on de Wette, p. 199. 

Ad. 2. It is not probable, that an abuse of the Pauline doctrine should have spread 
just among the Jewish-Christians, to ‘whom James wrote. Neander, Plant. Vol. I. p. 359; 
Brackner, p. 189; Huther, p. 32. 

Ad. 3. The supposition that James’ dogma-tropus as related to Paul’s must be taken as be- 
ing undeveloped as to its forms (Neander, Schaff and others), cannot be proved. 

a. Because the circular Epistle of James cannot be regarded as a complete development 
of his system of Christian dogma. 

6. Because the use of gnomical and tropical forms in James alongside of the dialectical 
forms in Paul does not constitute an inferior degree of completeness, but rather the co- 
ordination of a Jewish Christian mode of teaching with the Gentile Christian mode of 
teaching of Paul. In like manner the historical conception of this view which assigns 
& very early date to the Epistle of James, has not been proved (see section 3). 

Ad. 4. The view advanced under this head, as to its most important features, is sufficiently 
conclusive from the foregoing explanations. 

On the other relations of Paul and James, relations of affinity and contrariety, which have 
been explained as relations of dependence and polemics, cf. Brickner on de Wette’s Commentary, 

p- 188. [The treatise of Bp. Bull, Harmonia Apostolica, discusses this whole question very fully 
and learnedly, and the eminent author reaches the conclusion that our Epistle is not contradio- 
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tory, but rather supplementary to the Epistles of St. Paul to the Romans and Galatians. Com- 
pare also on the same side Barrow's Sermon on Justifying Faith, Works, Vol. IV., Serm. 5, p. 
123.—M.]. 


8B. THE EPISTLE OF JAMES AND THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES IN GENERAL 
Besides its evangelical destination, which this Epistle has in common with most of the Cath- 
olic Epistles, it shares with all of them the Jewish-Christian type of doctrine which puts dialec- 
tics in the background and gnomical and symbolico-figurative forms in the foreground (see Hu- 
ther, p. 21). Its gnomical mode of statement establishes its chief affinity to the Epistles of 
John, its symbolical expression establishes its affinity to the Epistlé of Jude, the second of Peter 
(ch. 1i.), and besides, to the Epistle to the Hebrews which is closely connected with the Catholic 
Epistles. 
Cc. THE EPISTLE OF JAMES, THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER AND THE FPIS- 
TLE TO THE HEBREWS, A TRILOGY. 


Above we have already pointed out the sole significance of this trilogy. They have in com- 
mon the tendency of earnestly preparing the Jewish Christians in the impending outbreak of the 
Jewish war for the great temptation to apostasy, to which they were exposed by the hostility 
and oppression of the pagans and the fanaticism and revolutionary spirit of the Jews. They all 
aim at strengthening the Jewish-Christian people for that great temptation and at warning them 
of the great apostasy (see above). Here James the Apostle [?] starts with the harmony of the 
Jewish law itself as necessarily leading to its perfection in the Christian law of liberty, the first 
Epistle of Peter starts with the fulfilment of the promise of the Old Testament-kingdom in the 
New Testament-kingdom of inheritance, while the Epistle to the Hebrews starts with the supe- 
riority of the cultus of the New Testament to the covenant-cultus of the Old Testament. The 
warning of James describes the principal danger of his brethren as a double-mindedness gravita- 
ting at once towards God and the world and the breaking out tn impatience the warning of Pe- 
ter delineates it as indecision and visionary enthusiasm (ch, i. 18), while the warning of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews characterizes it as unbelief, apostasy and rebellion. But the spheres of 
their operation also are different. The first Epistle of Peter is addressed to the Jewish-Christians 
in Asia Minor written at Babylon, the Epistle to the Hebrews is probably addressed chiefly to 
the Jewish-Christians in Palestine written at Rome or in Italy, the Epistle of James is addressed 
to the Jewish-Christians throughout the world, written at Jerusalem. 


D. THE NEW TESTAMENT PECULIARITY OF JAMES. 


Besides the references of our Epistle to the Old Testament, to the book of Jesus the Son of 
Sirach and to the Gospels in general (ch. i. 17 to Matth. vii. 11; i. 20 to Matth. v. 22; i 22 to 
Matth. vii. 21; i. 25 to Jno. xiii. 17 etc.), its references to the Sermon on the Mount also have 
been particularly noticed. See Briickner on de Wette, p. 187; Huther, p. 18—James, to be 
sure, exhibits the glorification of the Old Testament law into the New Testament law of the 
Spirit, of the inner life (see Messner) in perfect analogy to the manner of Christ in the Sermon 
on the Mount. And this then is also his peculiar dogma-tropus. It bears as much the character 
of the New Testament as does the dogma-tropus of Paul and that of John, but in respect of the 
development of the doctrine of Christ, it occupies the first place among the dogma-tropes of the 
New Testament, without ignoring however the specific features of the later dogma-tropes (see my 
Apost. Age, II. p. 577). And this is the peculiarity of James. The wisdom which had been 
personified individually in the Logos of Truth, is also to be personified in the life of believers by 
believing heart-decision and thereby to conduct them through the fearful ruin of apostasy into 
which the fanatical digciples of the double-hearied earthly wisdom plunge headlong (ch. iii. 15) 
it is to evidence itself in them as steadfast patience in the joyous expectation of the advent o. 
Christ. To this mode of teaching answers the gnomical, New-Testament-Solomonic-calm ra- 
diance of his language, the festively sententious form of which exhibits an affinity to the language 
of John, although unlike the latter it is not the expression of a contemplative intuition, but a 


of a practical energy. 
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5. THE CONTENTS OF OUR EPISTLE. 


The theme of the Epistle is evidently contained in the macarism ch.i.12. “Blessed is the 
man that endureth temptation etc.” Here it is noteworthy that the reference is not to man in 
general but to man in a sexual sense and that we read immediately afterwards “The wrath of man 
(avdpéc) worketh not the righteousness of God.” We confidently assume that the reference is to 
a temptation to which Jewish-Christian men were peculiarly exposed; viz.: the thought cherished 
by the Jewish men that the righteous judgment of God on the pagans would have to be executed 
by an armed insurrection against them. This fundamental theme is resumed in the final 
theme, ch. v. 7: “Be patient (persevering in long-suffering) therefore, brethren, unto the coming 
of the Lord.” 

The Salutation and Introduction, in the first place, correspond to the leading thought. In 
the Salutation the Apostle introduces himself as a bondman of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
intimating thereby that in virtue of this servile relation he was freed from the bondage under 
which the Jews were groaning (Jno. vili. 36). He addresses the Epistle to the twelve tribes of 
the dispersion because he wants to include in one category the Jews as yet unbelieving and the 
believing Jews, the category, that is, of theocratico-historical catechumens of Christianity, inas- 
much as the final historical hardening of Israel had not yet taken place. His Salutation is 
couched in the Greek form yaipecv, and apart from the example of toleration indicated by the se- 
lection of this expression, this word serves also the purpose of introducing his first idea. They 
should not yield to the gloomy and desponding disposition which was animating the rebellious 
spirits, but rejoice conformably to their Christian faith (v. 2). 

The Introduction states that they should also rejoice in their versicoloured temptation (zout- 
doe probably more than divers, manifold), use them for their proof [dox/uov—M.] and not to run 
to rain by wavering. The means he recommends is prayer, but prayer in faith without doubting; 
consequently a firm and undivided heart. Along with this the brother, who is crushed by his 
humble lot (surely with particular reference to his national position), is to glory in his Christian 
exaltation; but the Jewish-Christian, conscious of his theocratico-national riches, is to glory in 
his lowness, This can hardly mean his poverty in spirit or his humility before God but his his- 
torical lowness, the bondage-form of his Jewish and Christian life of faith. For the time of glory 
has already gone by, the grass is withered and the flower has fallen. The confident rich man 
(the Jew in the pride of his theocratic riches) will fade away in his occupation or schemes. Ch. 
1 1-11, 

The Apostle now expatiates on the theme of the Epistle viz. the exhortation to perseverance 
in temptation from ch. i. 13—v. 6. 

I. The most important admonition, then, the Apostle names first. et them not in the en- 
Uusiasm of self-delusion pervert their temptation into the cause of God, which was really done by 
the Jewish fanatics. Here James delineates first the contrast between the false, hypocritically 
decorated phantom of temptation and temptation in its true, hideous and deadly form; secondly 
the actual providential rule of God in its most universal character, who had made them, as 
Christians, the first-fruits of His creatures. Ch. i. 13-18. 

IT. The second admonition warns them against fanatical zeal itself. The wrath of man [sex- 
ually==dvdpd¢-—M_.] does not accomplish the decree of the righteousness of God. Its development 
must be traced to the rashness and recklessness of self-complacency. Do they wish to avoid it, 
let them not think that they are pure and rich but laying aside their uncleanness and overflow- 
ing riches of malice let them meekly yield themselves to the efficient operation of the implanted 
Word. As doers of this word they will effectually guard themselves against self-deception. But. 
they must steadily contemplate this word and enter into it, as into the perfect law of liberty.” 
the Jew considers himself to be religious [Opjoxoc—observant of God’s outward service—M,] 
m that his zeal of wrath gives the reins to his tongue; but their Christian true service 
(Sprexia—outward service—M.] should be evidenced in their care of the orphan and widow 
(especially of the crushed people in its orphanage and widowhood) and their self-preserva- 
tion from the pollution of the world. Ch. i. 19-27. 
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ITI. The third admonition opposes their contempt of the pagans, especially also their con- 
tempt of Gentile-Christians. On this account James starts with faith in Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of glory which admits of no respect of persons. Hence we see in the man with a gold 
ring on his finger, in a splendid garment, the portrait of the Jewish-Christian or the Jewish 
convert according to Jewish notions, in the poor man, on the other hand, in a vile garment 
the portrait of the Gentile-Christian or of the Gentile convert. [Lange understands by the 
Jewish convert and the Gentile convert those whose conversion is going on, in process of 
being, but not yet completed—M.]. They ought to consider both as equals in their syna- 
gogue (assembly); yea, they should remember that those poor of this world are rich in faith, 
while those really rich are the proud Jews, their persecutors and the defamers of their Chris- 
tian name. They are therefore to observe the royal law “Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
(co-religionists in a higher sense) as thyself” and to have no respect of persons. The law is a unit. 
Now in supposing that as true Israelites they avoid the adultery of apostasy, while with their un- 
merciful fanaticism they kill their Christian Gentile brother (cf. 1 Jno. iii. 15), they are transgressing 
the whole law. In this form the law itself becomes a law of liberty; its living totality delivers from 
the bondage of its single letters. In connection with this thought,—faith contrasted with works—de- 
notes further the theocratic, Jewish-Christian orthodoxy, while the works denote the living, ener- 
getic proof of faith, The monotheism of the Jew, says James, is altogether insufficient, for the dev- 
ils also participate init, True faith must prove its vitality in the work of love, especially in broth- 
erly love. The examples chosen in illustration are most telling. Abraham, sacrificing Isaac his 
son is a type of the Jewish-Christian who sacrifices his national claims; Rahab, the harlot is a type 
of the Gentile Christian, who came by the work-of-faith into communion with the people of God. 


Ch. i. 

IV. The Apostle, in the fourth place, considers it matter of great moment, to dissuade the Jews 
Srom their fondness for fanatical teaching, which was their characteristic both in their intercourse 
with the pagans in particular and with those of a different turn of mind in general (cf. Matth. xxiii. 
15; Rom. ii. 19). They transgressed particularly with their irrepressibly-busy, didactic tongue, 
inclined to condemn and curse. The consequence of such a tendency the Apostle shows to be 
an earthly, sensual and devilish wisdom, born of envying and strife; with this he contrasts hea- 
venly wisdom with the beautiful attributes of love and the blessing of peace. Ch. iii. 

V. The Apostle, in the fifth place, now indicates to the Judaistically prejudiced Jewish 
Christians and with them to the Jews the infallible mark whereby they may perceive that their 
stand-point is not true; fanatics, he says, live in strife and war among themselves as well as with 
others. The root of this quarrelsomeness, he says, are lusts and worldly desires, which in their 
sensual life are at war with one another; its fruz, disappointment and the failure of all their 
striving, contention and even of their prayer. Ch. iv. 1-3. 

VI. James now proceeds in the sixth place, to disclose the ground of those egotistical, pleasu- 
rable lusts. It is the apostasy of the (spiritual adulterers and) adulteresses from the living God 
by their worldly-mindedness; their friendship with the world (in a spiritual garb) is enmity with 
God. Here the portrait of Judaism appears in the foreground with increasing distinctness. It 
lacks the spirit which is opposed to hatred, the spirit of humility to which grace is accorded. 
Pursuant thereto are the exhortations which follow: Be true Israelites in relation to God; true 
subjects of God, truly praying and sacrificing to God (v. 8), truly purified and God-affianced (v. 
8), truly poor and humble jn the sense of the Old Testament (vv. 9,10). Be true Israelites in 
relation to the brethren; avoid slandering, condemning and cursing! Be ¢rue Israelites 
in your dispersion-life (Diaspora-life, so German.—M.]! Do not yield yourselves in blind confi- 
dence to your planning, to go from city to city with a view to traffic and gain, but realize your 
transitoriness and dependence on God! Otherwise all your knowledge of good will turn to sin 
and judgment (vv. 11-17). Ch. iv. 4-17. 

VII. These admonitions, the Apostle concludes, in the seventh place, by a powerful denun- 
ciation of woe on the rich, doubtless on the Judaising Jewish-Christians and Jews who called 
themselves poor but thought themselves rich in their Jewish privileges, and here the affinity of 
his mode of statement with that of the prophets, becomes quite prophetical. It contains the prophecy 
of judgment, of a judgment which, with the destruction of Jerusalem, soon afterwards came upon 
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Judaism. Let them weep, é. ¢. be penitent. Their riches are corrupted etc., i.e. all their self- 
righteousness has turned to ain and disgrace, They confide im and boast of this treasure before 
the near day of judgment. But that which brings judgment rapidly near is the crying of the 
hire withheld from their labourers and reapers, the ingratitude to and the rejection of Apostles 
and believers, who had undertaken the harvest of Israel. The day of slaughter, which shall come 
on their pleasure-life, is nigh at hand, and has opened with the condemnation and murder of the 
Just, who now no longer arrests their running into destruction (ch. v. 1-6). 


Then follows the final theme and the conclusion. Once more he addresses the brethren. Let 
them in long-suffering patience persevere unto the coming of the Lord (v. 7). 
1, Encouragement thereto: the example of the husbandman waiting for the harvest 
(vv. 7, 8). 
2. Conditions of that patience. 
a. They must not murmur against one another in disaffection, 2. e. they must not 
nourish in their hearts the spirit of fanatical hardness and alienation. Examples: 
the prophets; the patience of Job; the end of the Lord (vv. 9-11). 
b. The excitement of swearing and complications by oaths they must avoid, and hallow 
their minds (v. 12). 
e. They must cheer their minds by prayer, praise, the help of the presiding officers of 
the Church, and the confession of sins (vv. 13-16). 
3. Elias the type of wonder-working [effective—M.] prayer, whose first prayer effected the 
miracle of chastisement and his second the miracle of mercy (vv. 17, 18). 
4. Conclusion. Exhortation containing a promise of blessing on the effort of reclaiming an 
erring brother. Every one should engage in this work, and whoever succeeds, does thereby 
save a soul from death and prevent the multitudinous evil of sin (vv. 19, 20). Ch. v. 9-20. 
The existing tables of contents do not exhibit a perfect, organical structure of the Epistle, be- 
cause the idea which animates all its separate parts, has not been laid down as the foundation of the 
Epistle. The construction of the Epistle has been treated in extenso by Pfeiffer, On the connection 
of the Epistle of James, Stud. and Krit., 1850, Part 1; in Wiesinger’s division in his Commentary, 
p.46; in Huther’s division in his Commentary, p.15; de Wette and Schleiermacher see neither plan 
nor order in the Epistle. See Brickner, p. 182 (his own exposition, p. 184) ; Schleiermacher, p. 421. 
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COMMENTARY. 


THE EPISTLE GENERAL OF JAMES.’ 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


THE SALUTATION OF THE SERVANT OF GOD AND OF THE LORD JESUS CHRIST TO 
THE TWELVE TRIBES IN THE DISPERSION. REFERENCE TO THE VARIEGATED 
TEMPTATIONS TO WHICH THEY ARE EXPOSED, AND TO THE JOYFUL DESIGN OF 
THE SAME: THEIR CONSUMMATION. 


Cuaprzg. I. 1-11. 


JAMES, a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ, to the twelve tribes which 
2 are scattered abroad,* greeting.» My brethren, count‘ it all joy when ye fall into 
3 divers temptations.© Knowing this, that the trying® of your faith’ worketh patience.® 
4 But let patience® have her perfect work,’ that ye may be perfect and entire, wanting 
5 nothing." If any of you lack wisdom," let him ask of God that giveth to all men 
6 liberally, and upbraideth" not; and it shall be given him.“ But let him ask in faith, 
nothing wavering: for he that wavereth is like a wave of the sea driven with the 
7 wind and tossed." For'” let not that man think that he shall receive anything of 
8 the Lord. A doubleminded man” 7s unstable in all his ways’*. Let the brother of low 
9 degree rejoice in that he is exalted.* But the rich,” in that he is made low™: be-- 
10 cause as the®™ flower of the grass he shall pass away. Tor the sun is no sooner risen™ 
ll with a burning heat”, but it withereth the grass, and the flower thereof falleth, and 
the grace of the fashion of it perisheth: so also shall the rich man fade away in his 
ways.™ * 


{hiris. 3 Busebius ends his account of James the Just thus: rocadra cal ra cata ‘TdewBov od } rpdry 
tev dbvopalopédvary xadodArckay dxtaororwy elvyas Adyeras. Hist. Eccl... A. 0. Sin 
omit the title —M.] 
Verse 1. (3éy ry 8caacwopg. In the dispersion.—M.] 
xatipecy. Lange “Freudengruss,” Freude zum Gruss=Salutation of joy, joy the burden of his salute- 
tion; the English “ greeting” is sometimos used in the same sense; Bo de Wette, van Ess otc.—M.] 
Verse 2. [4 The Codex Colbertinus has nyet ade. worxidocs, literally, versicoloured.—M. 
The whole verse in Lange’s version, ‘“‘Count it all joy, my brethren, when ye fall into divers (variegated) 
temptations.”—M.] 
Verso & (yt vr adoncovres=since ye know. 80xit0 »y=proof—M.] 
1 the omission of ras riotrews Se aae to Cod. B. has been dropped on good grounds by Tischendorf, 
according to the decided majority of MSS. A. 0. G. etc. [It is inserted in A. B.C. K. L. Colb. Cod. 
Sin. Vulg. Syr. Copt. Aeth. Arm. etc.—M]. 
fe wee hove ae Lange’s veralon. “Since ye know that the proof of your faith worketh on- 
arance.”—-M. 
Verse 4. (9 bz 0 oy» §-—ondurance.—M.] 


Lange’s version: “ But let endurance have a perfect work (the perfect operation of Chrisfliness) that 
ye may be perfect and entire people odom Mt} in nothing deficient (verkuemmert, stunted).—M.] 


—M. 
4p Svecdi y reasupbraideth not, 7.6. who gives without exprobration.—M.] 


a 


Verse 8. [1819 Lange's version: “A double-minded 


his ways.” But this rendering is too fanciful; we prefer therefore the strictly grammati 
“ A two-minded man, unstable in all his ways,” taking the verse in apposition with v. 7—M.] 
6 rawecyds=mthe brother who is low—M.] 


Verse 9. é 
a ron Xé¢ 0 weeglory.—M.] 

vT 

Verse 10. 6 tAovcotog=the rich man—M. 


tion.” —M.] 


[3 ws ares. x00 7 Oe etower of the Gree) a 
retained.— 


Verse ll. % The Aorist with its narrative force shoul 
[* xavowy may mean the dry 
citous.—M.} 
Bropeiacs. 
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) man: a seditious (exctfed) disturber ot pence 2 all 
rendering : 


we bee avrov=in his a opie “But let the Brother who is low glory in his exaltation.”—M.] 
Lange anderstands asecond “ glory,” makes the passage ironical, and renders “ but the rich in his humilfa- 


] 


be : 
East wind, Kadim, but “the burning heat” of E. V. is very feli- 
A. and several lesser MSS. read topiacs, an orthographical blunder, according to 


Schneckenburger, because there is no noun ropia with a fixed meaning. [rwopeiacs is stronger 
than ways; it denotes the eager pursuit of some business or atc naire 


(® Bender the whole verse, “ For no sooner rose the sun with the 
and the flower thereof fell away and the beauty of its appearance 
man wither in his ways” (journeyings something like Lange’s “ 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1, Introduction. Analysis. The address and 
salutation; v. 1.—Reference to temptation as a 
proof of endurance tending to joy: vv. 2-4.—The 
means of endurance, wisdom; hence deficiency 
in wisdom to be met by the prayer of undoubting 
faith; vv. 6, 6.—Caution against instability; vv. 
6, 7.—Particular advice to the lowly and to the 
rich (in their own opinion); vv. 8-10.—The fate 
of the rich; v. 11. 

Ver. 1. Address and Salutation. James, (on 
James, see Introduction above) servant of 
God, applied in the widest sense to Christians 
in general (1 Pet. ii. 16; Eph. vi. 8), denotes in 
the narrower sense, in the official use of the 
word, apostolical men (Phil. i. 1); but here the 
word in its fullest weight signifies not only the 
head of the church at Jerusalem, but also the 
Apostle whose special work lay among the Jewish 
Christian and the Jewish Dispersion (of which 
Jerusalem was the centre). Rom. i. 1; Tit. i. 1. 
[Oecumenius: irép may 62 xoouixdy dflaua ol rod 
xupiov atéoroAa 7d dovAoe elvat yptorov KadAwmi- 
Céuevor, TovTo ywdpiopua tavrdv BobAovra: roveiobat, 
xai Aéyovres, cai érioréAAovrec xai diddoxovres.—M. ]. 

Of God and of the Lord.—0O/ God not the 
attribute of Jesus Christ, as some expositors have 
rendered, but God the Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ represented as wielding one dominion (cf. 
Jno. xvii. 8); thereby James also wisely takes 
together the Old Testament and the New. The 
Apostolical and Christian office is one service; 
however not service rendered to man but service 
rendered to God and Jesus Christ with undivided 
consciousness, obedience and operation. [Oec. 
‘“‘Seov uéy,tod marpéc: xuplov d2,rov viov.” Bengel: 
“‘ vidert potutsset, si Jesum supe appellaret, id ex am- 
bitione facere, cum esset frater Domini. Atque eo 
minus novit Christum secundum carnem.” It is cer- 
tainly remarkable that James mentions Christ only 
here and in ch. ii. 1, while in his speeches (Acts 
xv. and xxi.) he does not name Him at all.—M. ] 

To the twelve tribes in the dispersion. 
—That is, in their Christian calling, and in be- 
ing called to Christ. To Jewish Christians pri- 
marily (so Laurentius, Hottinger, Schnecken- 
burger, Neander and others), but, secondarily 
also to the Jews, as far as their adoption of Chris- 
tianity had not yet been given up (sofern sie noch 
nicht aufgegeben sind ale werdende Christen). See 
Introduction. As yet all were treated as the 
theocratico-ideal unity of the people of Israel 


ning beat (wind) and dried up the grass 
: at (win die sing shel thenien 
ahrten’’)—M. 


— 


called to (the reception of) thefaith. Of course 
they are distinguished from the Gentile Chris- 
tians (against Huther; see Wiesinger). 

The twelve tribes (rd duwdexdgudAov Acts xxvi. 7) 
Matt. xix. 88; Rev. vii. 4-8, etc. The dispersion, 
see Deut. xxx. 8; Nehem. i. 9; Ps. clxvii. 2; Jno. 
vii. 35, eto. 

Greeting.— yaipecy, the Greek form of saluta- 
tion (yalpecy sc. Ayer 1 Macc. x. 18; 2 Mace. ix. 
19); used also in the Apostolical decree Acts xv. 
28 (to which Huther, following Kern, rightly 


calls attention). The Hebrew Pp) oy Is. xlviii. 


22 ete. Cf. the forms of salutation used by the 
other Apostles; as here, they always correspond 
with the fundamental ideas of the several Epis- 
tles. James desires to preserve to his brethren 
the true joy and to become instrumental in their 
securing it. Hence yaipecy of v. 1 relates to 
xapé v. 2, which we seek to express in the trans- 
lation, ‘Salutation of joy (Freudegruss).” [See 
above in Appar. Crit. v. 1.—M.]. 

Ver. 4. Reference to the temptation and ils de- 
sign. All joy.—aca yapd, not as some of the 
older expositors render ‘‘the highest joy,’”’ but 
all joy, joy ere tp et (SAwe Carpzov., Huther ; 
entire joy) unless indeed the joy, as an all-sided 
one, is to correspond with the woiiAow retpacpoic 
f all sorts of joy,” ‘‘all conceivable joy,” Al- 
ord; ‘‘rem revera omnique ez parte letam,”’ Theile. 
—M.]. But this yapdé is not mere gaudend ma- 
teria (Huther): rather, they are to convert the 
objective substance of joy into subjective riches 
of joy. yfoache is therefore emphatic. [The 
repetition at the beginning of a verse or sentence, 
of the last word in the one preceding, called by 
grammarians duadiplosis is characteristic of the 
style of James; ¢.g. xalpe:v, yapdy v. 1 and follow- 
ing; Uropovgy, v. 8; Aecwépuevol, v.4; dtaxpivdpevoc, 
v. 6; compare also v. 18, 19, 21, 22, 26.—M.]}. 

My brethren.—Primarily used .to denote 
community of faith, but here also community of 
theocratic nationality (see ch. i. 16, 19; ii. 5; iv. 
11; v. 7, 9, 19). [Wordsworth remarks that 
‘“‘this address is very suitable in an Epistle like 
the present, characterized by the language of 
stern rebuke; inspired like the reproof of St. 
Stephen, by the Spirit of Love. James, ‘the 
Lord’s brother,’ having the Spirit of the Lord, 
addresses even them as ‘drothers.’”’-@M. ]. 

When ye fall into divers te mptations.— 
These recpacyot are the chief motive of the 
Epistle. And certainly they are not only in a 
general sense the OAives which an unbelieving 
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world prepares for believers (Luke viii. 13; 
Matth. xiii. 21 (Huther); nor are they parallel 
tol Pet. i. 6. Still less are they in essential 
antithesis to meipdfectac v. 13 (as Wiesinger 
thinks), the antithesis is at the most that of 
objective incitement and its corresponding sub- 
jective irritability. It is a very definite, con- 
crete idea, the elements of which may be gathered 
in part from the circumstances of the time (see 
Introduction), and in part from the Epistle itself. 
The Jewish Christians were then tempted, on the 
one hand by the hatred of the pagans, on the 
other by the national fanaticism of the Jews 
(an alternate odium generis humani), and their 
ever-rising chiliastic desire of rebellion; they 
were tempted to participate in the antipathy to 
the pagans and to transfer it to the Gentile- 
Christians, to sympathize with the visionary 
Jewish national sentiment and thus to be again 
surprised by the old legal service. They were 
tempted to Ebionitism, which was already germi- 
nating (ch. ii), and beyond it to zealotry (ch. iii), 
to insurrection, (ch. iv.), and to apostasy (ch. = 
The temptation came therefore from every side 
and took the most variegated shapes of alluring 
and threatening, while their hereditary Judaistic 
lust presented a counter-impulse (v. 13.). Thus 
the one great mecpaoudés resolved itself into the 
weipaguol soxiAoc. Now since the adjective zocxi- 
Aog denotes not only the diverse, but primarily 
the variegated, it probably contains an allusion 
tothe manifold-dazzling glitter of colours in which 
the Jewish-Christian and Jewish temptations 
presented themselves and whereby they might 
even appear in the guise of Divine revelations 
and prophetical warnings urging them to be 
tealous for the honour of God. Into the midst of 
such temptations they had fallen; on all hands 
they were surrounded by them (on smepiviarew 
consult the Lexica and Huther). [meperimrecv to 
fall into the midst of anything, so as to be wholly 
surrounded by it. Luke x. 80; Acts xxvii. 41. 
Bo dare dv rovabraig Evudopaic xeptrécy Plato, 
Legg. 9, 877. c; peyddAote Gruxhuacww tn’ AlrwAdy, 
kal weyddawe avugopaic mepireadvre Polyb. p. 402, 
L 5; xavng wepireadvrec, Ib. p. 670, 1.6; Agoraec 
wepéxece Diog. Laert. 4, 50; xaxoic, 2 Maco. x. 
4, eto.—M.]. The design of every affliction of 
believers to turn by proof (doxcuf) into spiritual 
Joy (Acts iv. 23; Rom. v. 8, etc.) was conse- 
quently in an eminent degree peculiar to this 
greattemptation. But this temptation did doubt- 
leas bring many an inconstant Jewish-Christian 
to ruin before the Jewish war, as did that under 
Bar Cochba. 

Ver. 3. Since ye know that the proof of 
your faith worketh endurance.—The Parti- 
ciple ywdoxovrec explains jyfoacfe and indicates 
by way of encouragement the manner how they 
might tarn the heart-grief of the proof into joy 
(hence neither ‘‘and know” (Luther), nor ‘for 
you know” Pott). Td doxiusov (found only here 
and 1 Pet. i. 7) may mean the medium of proof 
(the proper signification of dox:uetov, which ocours 
838 different reading of this passage, also as 
opposed to déxsuov), but also proof (doxiu#) as the 
result of the test. Huther following Oecumenius 
Insists upon the latter sense, Wiesinger with 
Semler, Theile and others, the former. And 
rightly so, although in 1 Pet. i. 7 the word 


o 


signifies proof; for this doxiuov is designed to 
effect the endurance consequent upon warms 
Wiesinger rightly cites Rom. v. 8, 4, where OAiyuc 
effects vrouovf, etc. Huther says that then we 
ought to have rovro rd doxiuov. But the tempta- 
tion and the proof are not purely identical. The 
tempting element ofthe proof emanates from the 
evil one, while the proving element of the proof 
comes from God. Temptation is proof under the 
aggravating codperation of evil incitement to 
evil. . This settles also the objection that tempta- 
tions may result in failure (of proof); for temp- 
tation as a test ever contemplates proof on con- 
dition of good behaviour. It explains also, how 
in the concrete manner of the Scriptures proof 
may be described as temptation (but with refer- 
ence to existing difficulties in the proof, Gen. 
xxii.), and temptation as proof. On xarepyd&ecoGaz, 
to work, effect, see Ran. v. 3 and other passages; 
trouovf manifestly denotes here endurance.— 
Baumgarten, Theile, Wiesinger, Huther: The 
pévecy bd standing one’s ground in temptation. 
Schneckenburger remarks that if v7é be empha- 
sized we get the idea of patientia ae tolerantia 
malorum, if pévecv, that of constantia, firmitas, 
perseverantia. 

Ver. 4. But let endurance have a perfect 
work.—Wiesinger: The emphasis is on réAzwov. 
The majority of commentators understand the 
perfect work as the perfecting of tro itself. 
So Huther, Wiesinger: the proof of vroyov7 (cf. 
1 Thess. i. 8). Huther: drouorf is not only 
passive but also active. This active déoyorvt is 
not only to persevere unto the end (Luther: Let 
patience abide firm unto the end: similarly Cal- . 
vin, Jerome and many others); vrouovs is to be 
deficient in nothing, neither in joy (Bengel) nor 
in any essential point; especially, wisdom, confi- 
dence, etc.—But James evidently contemplates 
not only inward demeanour but also and chiefly 
the outward exhibition of the same, which he. 
deplored to see manifoldly omitted. Hence that 
interpretation is right, which distinguishes the 
perfect work, viz., the accomplishing of endur- 
ance, as the proof of endurance from endurance 
itself. So Erasmus, de Wette and others; but 
these commentators err in limiting this outward 
proof of endurance to something general, viz.: 
the exhibition of morality, etc. (see Huther). 
But James in his Epistle looks at a definite object. 
The Zpyov réAewv by which the Jewish Christians 
were to verify their endurance consisted accord- 
ing to ch. ii. in the unreserved acknowledgment 
of their Gentile Christian brethren, and accord- 
ing to ch. iii., iv., v. in their open rupture with 
judaistic faith-pride and fanaticism. Yes, James 
cherished the hope of gaining the Jewish Chris- 
tians and along with them even the Jews them- 
selves, to a greater or less extent, for this perfect 
work of submitting to the practical results of the 
Christian life. But if the more general sense is 
preferred, we have the meaning that Christian 
endurance must evidence itself in the full carry- 
ing out of the practical consequences of the 
Christian faith. An Zpyov réAeov of the iropovg 
in our day would consist in the thorough acknow- 
ledgment of Christian humanism and the thorough 
renunciation of the spirit of sectarianism and 
fanaticism. ’Eyérw is decidedly emphatic. To 
this endurance must hold, this it must receive, 
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acquire and this it must have to show. It is 
therefore at once==xpareirw (Schulthess) and 
wapexetw (Pott). 

That ye may be perfect and entire ;—iva 
decidedly expresses the word [used in the telic 
sense.—M.J, and is explained by ch. ii. 22. 
TéAecoc and dAdxAnpor are not altogether synony- 
mous (Huther), although the LXX. use both for 


C>’rf). The former expression denotes per- 


fection in the sense of completed development or 
Vitality, the latter perfection in its completed 
manifestation. [Alford defines éAdéxAjpog as 
‘“‘thatin which every part is present in its place,” 
and cites Plato, Zim., p. 44, c. and Corp. Inserig. 
853, 26.—M.]. But it denotes here specifically : 
If you want to become entire Jews and close the 
entire Jewish development, you must become 
entire Christians; but if you want to sustain the 
character of entire Christians you cannot dis- 
pense with the mark of perfect fraternization 
with the Christians, also with Gentile-Christians, 
and that of being opposed to the world, and also 
to the judaistic world. For the réAeoc is one 
who has reached his réAoc, the dAéxAnpoc one, cut 
totum est, quod sorte obtigit (Wahi=nulla parte 
mancus). The Jew was by origin a symbolic 
kAjjpog; asa Christian he was to become a real 
KAjjpoc and thus é6AdéxAypoc. The primary refer- 
ence here is manifestly neither to moral perfec- 
tion in general (Huther), nor to perfection here- 
after, but to the rudimental (German: princi- 
piell] perfection of the faith of Christians as 
Christians; but the expression of James involves 
also the rule of absolute Christian perfection. 

In nothing deficient ;—Acirecfa: means 
primarily to stay behind, to be inferior to an- 
other, but also to be wanting, deficient in a thing 
Ns 5). The latter sense is advocated by Theile, 

e Wette, Wiesinger, Huther with reference to 
v. 56 and 1 Cor. i. 7, the former by Storr, Augusti 
and others, whose view we consider correct not- 
withstanding the modified sense of the word in 
v. 5. For the opposite of having reached the 
end, or of being réAecog is just the having stayed 
behind. The decay consequent upon quiescence 
and retrogression, the very characteristics of 
Ebionitism developed at a later period, and of 
Nazarite-Christianity, is the primary idea which 
corresponds with the connection of the whole 
Epistle. The Jewish people itself became most 
emphatically the Aerméuevur of the world’s history. 
James with a prophet’s eye foresaw all this 
growing (werdend) decay. It springs indeed 
from a guilty deficiency in spiritual things or at 
least from a deficiency that might have been 
avoided, a point to which James refers imme- 
diately after. The sequel moreover shows that 
he sees in a,perfect outward proof of life the full 
sa hs of character. 

. 5, 6. Wisdom a condition of endurance ; 
orayer for wisdom tn undoubling faith. 

But if any of you;—ci 62 points bypotheti- 
cally, and with reference to individuals, to a 
manifold probable or rather perceptible deficiency 
in general. Deficiency of wisdom has the form 
of the Judaistic and Ebionite clement. 

Deficient in wisdom.—Zoglac without the 
Article acknowledges in a forbearing manner this 
lack of wisdom, supposing the deficiency to exist 


only in part. Oecumenius defines wisdom as 
TO aircov tov redsiov Epyov, Huther as the insight 
of the problem of life as a whole as well as in its 
particular phases, which incites us to work. The 
reference here is not only to the Proverbs of 
Solomon, the Wisdom of Solomon and Jesus the 


Son of Sirach. The New Testament stadium of 


theocratical insight was objectively wisdom 
manifested in person (Matth. xi. 19), and there- 
fore subjectively the right perception of the 
signs of the time and the christological fulfilment 
of the theocracy in the Church‘as well as in the 
faith of individuals.* The distinct relation of 
this want of wisdom to the temptations (Calvin) 
cannot be denied with Huther, although, wis- 
dom, to be sure, must not be identified with en- 
durance. As it is a fundamental condition of 
the same, so it is also one of the chief modes of 
its exhibition according to ch. iii. 17. 

Let him ask from the God.—See Matth. 
xx. 20; Acts iii. 2; 1 Jno. v.16. The further 
definition shows how important it is that real 
prayer must be free from the admixture of any 
conception which obscures the holiness and good- 
ness of God. The Judaizer did also pray, but his 
conception of the Deity was a Jewish God, par- 
tial, legal and measuring His blessings according 
to merit. The position of the words rov-didévroc 
Geot (Cod. A. rov Oeov tov didévroc) gives promi. 
nence to the idea that God is a giving God (Hu- 
ther). See v.17. Wiesinger: ‘‘Who ts known 
to give.” The sense is: a giving comprehending 
every thing that is good, hence no object is indi- 
cated (Gebser and al). 

To all_—Huther with Calvin and others sup- 
ply roi¢ airotocy; but God’s giving in the most 
general sense may not be measured by man’s ask- 
ing, although He is wont according to the meas- 
ure of asking and beyond asking to give good 
gifts and even the Holy Spirit. [Any and every 
qualification of zdocy reflects on the graciousness 
of the Giver.—M. ]. 

Sincerely.—dz7éc occurs only here in the New 
Testament. Huther [and Alford—M.] renders 
simply and sees in it an exclusive reference to the 
gift (nothing else is added to it with reference to 
Wisd. of Sol. xvi. 27), but the reference is not to 
the quality of the gift, but to the mode of giving; 
on this account the definition candide, sincere 
(Kerne, Theile and others), is preferable. S8in- 
cere (pure) giving is opposed to calculated giving 
which according to the view of the law, is at 
once suspicious and half compulsory. It refers 
indirectly to the source of benignitas (Bede and 
al.) and also to the liberality of giving (afiuenter, 
Erasmus and al.) [Wardsworth explains: ‘who 
giveth dd, liberally, that is, sinu lazo, expand- 
ing the lap of his bounty and pouring forth its 
contents into your bosom. Cf. 2. Cor. viii. 2; 
ix. 11, and the use of the word drAoiy, dilatare, 
by the LXX. in Is. xxxiii. 28; and therefore the 
word dAdc is rendered offuenter here by the: Vul- 
gate, and copiously by the Syriac version.” —M. ]. 


re 

* The Jews indeed had already before that time been defi- 
cient in the right comprehension of the Solomonic doctrine of 
wisdom, that is, of the universalism of the Old Testament, 
and for this very reason they had misunderstood and misin- 
terpreted the Davidic Meestanism from a particularistic point 
of view; just as Evangelical theology for the same reason 
has fallen short of its task in consequence of not sufficiently 
appreciating Christian humanism. 
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And upbraideth not with it.—Negative 
explanation of the preceding or of that which is 
consequent upon God’s sincere giving. Wies- 
inger also explains jy) dvecdilovrog with Luther: 
“and upbraideth none with it” with reference to 
Sir. xli. 28: pera rd dotvac px) oveldile ; ch. xx. 15; 
xviii. 17 (see Huther’s note from Cicero). Hu- 
ther disputes this exposition ; Semler and al. in- 
terpret dvedi{ew: gqualemeunque reprehensionem. 
Bat then James would utter an untenable senti- 
ment, because God notwithstanding those who 
ask, in various ways covers men with confusion. 
The expression also would be too brief in that 
sense; it is only intelligible if we take it with 
what goes before as one idea. But the exposition 
“to put those who ask to shame with a refusal” 
(Morus, Augusti and al.), is certainly unfounded ; 
although it is less far-fetched than that of Hu- 
ther; he who afterwards upbraids with his gifts 
is equally disposed to be hard beforehand and 
according to circumstances to send away the 
asker (without claims). ‘‘The side-look on the 
rich, v. 10; ch. v. 9,”’ also, which Huther and 
Wiesinger detect here, cannot be sustained be- 
cause it has first of all to be determined whom 
James means by the rich. The conception of a 
Seov ovecdifovrog would certainly agree with the 
religious views of said rich and then also indi- 
rectly with their behaviour. | 

And it (wiedom) shall be given to him.— 
There is not sufficient reason for taking dofjoerac 
(with Huther and Wiesinger) impersonally: it 
will be given to him. See Matth. vii. 7-11; Luke 
xi. 18; 1 Kings iii. 9-12, 

Var. 6. But let him ask in faith—James 
having objectively defined real prayer as the 
worship of the true God of revelation, now also 
defines it subjectively as prayer in faith. See 
oh. v. 16; Sir. vii. 10; Jno. xvi. 23. It certainly 
follows (according to Wiesinger) from the ap- 
pended negative definition that rior here desig- 
astes firat of all undivided confiding, full and 
firm heart-trust. Such trust is only possible as 
s looking up to the God of free grace according 
to revelation; Huther therefore rejects without 
reason the exposition of Calvin: ‘fides est que, 
dei promissionibus freta, nos impetrandi, quod peti- 
mus, cerios reddit,’’ 8 one which lacks sufficient 
intimations; even the still closer definition of 
some of the older expositors, “‘ wlori¢ "Inco Xpics 
tov” would seem to be included implicite. That 
is, while Wiesinger rightly observes that ziaric 
both with James and Paul denotes the mind’s 
moral attitude to God, yet with James this very 
attitude presupposes a looking up to ‘‘the giving 

” according to revelation. Hence the pydév 
daxprvduevoc excludes at once subjective wavering 
and doubting the certainties of evangelical ealva- 
tion, because the attempt of fixing the heart out- 
side of the sphere of revelation (in the case of 
Christians outside of the name of Jesus) would be 
pure fanaticism. A similar conjoining of “faith 
aad not doubting” also in an objective sense, oc- 
cars in Rom. iv. 20; of. ch. xiv. 23; Matth. xxi. 
21; Mark xi. 24. James’ conception of faith as 
given here is consequently his full conception of 
faith; it is only in such an energy of praying 
and doing that faith is to him vital, but without 
it deal. Acaxpivecfar—being at discord with 
@aesclf, being divided in oneself, and hence 


doubting must be still further defined as in- 
ward false discriminating, judging and de- 
ciding, and in this root it is joined with false 
discriminating and judging, ch. ii. 5. The hard 
and austere mind on the one hand produces a 
hard and austere conception of God, and on the 
other a hard and austere deportment. Huther: 
“While miore is ‘yes,’ and amoria ‘no,’ draxpi- 
veoda: is the union of yes and no, yet so that the 
preponderance lies with ‘no.’”’ That is, where 
dcaxpiveofa: has become habitual, a governin 
trait of character; this is the force of the Parti- 
ciples. But Huther (after Calvin) also mentions 
the possibility of doubting alongside of hon 
yet weak faith (see Note p. 48). 

Caution against wavering. vv. 6, 7. 

Var. 6. For he that doubteth is like a 
wave of the sea.—'Eo:xe occurs only here and 
v. 24 in the New Testament. Huther sees in the 
yép of v.7 the repetition of the ydp inv. 6. That 
is, he thinks that James gives only one reason, 
not two and that the figurative description of 
him that doubteth v. 6, is only intended to bring 
out a clearer exhibition of the fickle mental con- 
stitution of the doubter. But ‘this apparently 
helpless disunion” assumes another form if 
we take v. 6 not only as acolouring but as a deo- 
laration that the doubter falls under foreign, anti- 
divine influences. Tbe sea, according to the Old 
Testament, is the figure of the constrained (un- 
fret) life of nations, floating hither and thither in 
pathological sympathies (Ps. xlvi. 93; Dan. vii. 
3; Is. lvii. 20; Rev. xiii. 1). James was doubt- 
less conscious of this theocratic influence at a 


.time, when ‘the waves of the sea”’ already be- 


gan to roar. The symbolical figure of the wind 
(Eph. iv. 14; cf. ch. ii. 2) however, must be put 
in the background, because it is only expressed 
in verbs. But even here we can hardly fail to 
recognize an allusion to a restless spiritual com- 
motion een tossing the sea of nations, 
especially because aveyifecfa: is an drag Aey., not 
found elsewhere (in classical Greek we have 
aveuovefa:, to be moved by the wind), and | 
pirifecbac also occurs only here in the New Tes- 
tament. On the different derivations of the 
word, see Huther, Note 2, p. 48; viz.: from 
peric, a bellows or fan, or from pif, rush (of the 
wind) or storm. The latter derivation seems to 
lie nearest. These expressions are therefore not 
altogether synonymous (Huther). Bengel makes 
the former to denote motion from without and the 
latter motion from within. But both, the wind 
and the storm come from without; the inner ele- 
ment is here expressed by the sea-nature of the 
wave. According to Theile, the former indicates 
the cause, the latter the effect. But the two de- 
note two different relations of degree: the sea in 
waves, the sea in billows; the breeze, the storm, 
the excitement of spirits, the rebellious commo- 
tion (vide bellum Jud.). From these considera- 
tions it seems to follow that the first yép has a 
more limited signification; it pronounces the 
dtaxpivépnevoc incompetent to pray aright, hecause 
he is governed by the evil influences of the world. 
The second ydp, on the other hand, bears in a 
wider sense upon that man’s faithless relation to 
God. We cannot indeed conveniently render ydp 
twice by for and repeat it therefore intensiter by 
‘also.’ Calvin makes it—ergo, Huther—namely, 
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that is to say ciated Pott, a particle of transi- 
tion. The lively figure is charged with propheti- 
co-symbolical matter. 

Ver. 7. Also let not that man think [or 
as I should prefer to render ‘“‘Nor let that man 
think.” My ydép as an elliptic phrase denotes 
absolute denial and an Imper. or Optat. verb is 
then always supplied; here the context, on any 
interpretation that may be adopted, involves ab- 
solute denial and the nor has intensive force; 
the meaning is ‘let not that man by any means 
think” or “let that man by no means think.” — 
M.]. The second ydp has particular reference 
to the doubter’s deficiency of faith in God, which 
is involved in his worldly dependence. Sure, he 
seeks to supply that deficiency of faith by super- 
stitious or fanatical delusions, but he deceives 
himself with these delusions. He must become 
conscious of the nothingness of these delusions 
before matters can mend with him. The severe 
handling of false praying is a very ancient cha- 
racteristic of exhortations to repentance accord- 
ing to Is. i. 15; Luke xviii. 11, this passage and 
the Reformation. 


That man, the one who doubts and has fallen 
into human weakness. [Alford sees in these 
ine @ certain slight expression of contempt.— 

That he shall receive any thing.—He re- 
ceives nothing; see ch. iv. 8 where another rea- 
son is specified why he does not receive any 
thing. [The reference is to the things for which 
he prays; there are many things, temporal 
blessings, which he does receive.—M. }. 

From the Lord.—The reference is of course 
to God, as in v. 12; ch. iv. 10, etc., but there is 
a reason for the use of xbpio¢ instead of ede; 
James means Jehovah, the living covenant-God, 
who has now fully revealed himself in Christ. 
For details, see Wiesinger. [Alford quotes Hof- 
mann, who remarks that where the Father is 
not expressly distinguished from the Son by the 
context, the Godhead in its unity is to be under- 
stood by 6 ded¢; and the same may be said of 6 
xbpioc.—M. ]. 

Ver. 8. A two-minded man.—The connec- 
tion of this sentence with that which precedes it, 
is variously explained. The expositions of Pott: 
‘Soe hominit inconstant,” and of Baumgarten who 
wants to join dluyoe with Afuyperac may be 
passed over. Winer, Wiesinger and Huther 
[also Wordsworth—-M.] take it in apposition 
with the former verse and as explanatory of the 
figure v. 6, and render ‘‘he, a two-minded man.” 
But the explanation of a figure and especially of 
one so thoroughly self-explanatory would not 
suit the style of our Epistle. Although the ne- 
cessity of the Article before avfp (Schnecken- 
burger), if the latter exposition is given, is un- 
founded, the exposition itself runs into a feeble 
tautology. Hence we agree with Luther and 
many expositors in taking avjp diywyoc as the 
subject and axardorarog as the predicate and 
the omission of the copula (is) as elevating the 
sententious weight of the proposition. Huther 
says that this would make the thought too abrupt. 
But in the masculine gender it is this formal 
abruptness which elevates the sentence, while in 
point of matter the connection is perfect. The 


doubter is delineated first as to how he stands to 
the world (a wave), then as to how he stands to 
God (a visionist, a man of conceits), and lastly as 
to how he stands to and by himself. And here 
it is noteworthy that James speaks of man in the 
masculine gender, probably not only on account 
of his proverbial character, but because the dan- 
gers against which James cautions his readers, 
are more especially dangers which threaten the 
Jewish male-world. The diyvyor is not the same 
as the diaxpivduevoc (so Luther and al.). Accord- 
ing to Huther this word ‘‘characterizes the in- 
ward being of the doubter.” To be sure, the 
inward being, not. however as the ground of 
doubting (Huther, Kern, Wiesinger), but as the 
result of doubting. For two-mindedness is 
forthwith mentioned as the ground in relation to 
the manner how the doubter proceeds. Two- 
mindedness jndeed lies already germ-like in 
doubt itself, but it is doubtfulness which devel- 
ops wavering and irresoluteness, wherein man 
has, as it were, two souls, the one touched by 
God, the other occupied by the world. He is 
false in both directions, false to God and false 
to the world by his double reservation, just as 
he is false to himself by the reservation of his 
egotism over against hia piety and vice versa. 
But this makes him not forthwith a consummate 
liar and hypocrite; ‘‘he has not only, as it were, 
two souls in conflict with each other” (Huther), 
but as te his enthusiasm glows psychically now 
for God and now for the world in two changing 
forms of the psychical life. The word dixywvyoc 
is admirably formed after the analogy of di- 
yAwooog and similar words; it appears to occur 
nowhere prior to this Epistle (see also ch. iv. 8), 
but besides the analogies just mentioned, it has 


its type in the Hebrew by 33 (see also Jesus 


Sir. I, 28), and has been adopted by Clemens 
Rom. and other church authors (see Huther p. 
51). [Alford proposes to make the whole sen- 
tence predicate and all to apply to 6 d»Opwroc 
éxeivoc. On the whole, however, we give the 
preference (with Wiesinger, Huther and Words- 
worth) to the certainly most grammatical con- 
struction of taking dvjp diwyoc in opposition 
with v. 6; not as an explanation but as an ez- 
pansion of the figure in v. 6. This construction 
is by no means in conflict with the abrupt and 
predicative style of James, for the transition 
from the figure of the wave ofthe sea to the 
two-minded man is certainly bold, if not abrupt, 
there is indeed a transition from a physical to a 
psychical illustration; the word diwvyoc itself, 
used here for the first time in Greek literature, 
by its novelty would arrest attention and thus 
in the language of Lange, ‘elevate the senten- 
tious weight of the proposition.” —M.J. . 


An (excited) seditious disturber of peace. 
—The ordinary rendering ‘unstable’ [E. V.] or 
tnconstant (Luther and al.) does justice neither to 
the original nor to the connection. For firstly, 
the expression is already half settled by what 
precedes it as well as by the words ‘in all his 
ways;” for although the latter phrase may bear 
a good sense, it seems to be used here in a bad 
sense (Sir. II, 18 éex:Batves Ext dbo rpiBowc). Sec- 
ondly, the expression, as the representative of 
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"ID (Is. liv. 11, LXX.), is too foeble in point of 


degree. And although, lastly, it may passively 
denote one driven about by the storm as well 
as actively a storming seditionary, ch. iii. 16 
(axeracracia) recommends here the use of the 
active signification. The wavering man, indeed, 
is exciting and seditious because he is ruffled and 
driven by the storm (of public excitement). The 
wave of the sea, related passively to the winds, 
strikes actively against ‘‘the rock.” 


Particular advice to the lowly [in station—M. ] 
and particular advice to the rich. vv. 9, 10. 


Ver. 9. But let the brother, who is low, 
glory in his exaltation.—<A? indicates a con- 
trast of proper behaviour with what has just 
been described (Theile), [i. e. with depuyia—M. J. 
It directs the brother to turn the particular 
temptations to wavering into instruments of con- 
stancy. Commentators are divided with regard 
to adeAgéc. De Wette and Wiesinger apply the 
term both to the more remote tAoboroc and to the 
nearer razetvédg. Then rarecvdc must not be 
taken spiritually according to Matth. xi. 29, but 
like zAobowe with regard to outward circum- 
atances, while the exaltation in which the lowly 
isto glory, would denote his heavenly dignity. 
But Huther, representing the opposite view, re- 
marks that that exposition conflicts with the 
connection, which forbids such a distinction of 
Christians into poor and rich; that the reference 
is rather to the me¢pacpyoi; that a Christian, 
moreover, as a rich man would hardly have re- 
quired so urgent a reminder of the transitory 
nature of things temporal. But three things are 
here overlooked. 1. That the se:pacpdi affect 
the rich in a higher degree than they do the 
poor; 2. That the Apostle, as we have seen in 
the Introduction, treats both of Jewjsh Chris- 
ans (among whom were already rich men) and 
of Jews. Moreover he addresses, at the very 
beginning of the Epistle, the twelve tribes as his 
brethren. 8. The contrast between the poor and 
the rich had as yet not become prominent, but a 
contrast of those low in station [E. V. brethren of 
low degree—M.], and the rich. But that the 
low in station and thg poor are, as brethren, 
hearer to James than the rich, becomes increas- 
ingly spparent as the Epistle runs on, especially 
Inch. v. Primarily, the lowly and the rich are 
described as brothers, for James indicates also 
to the rich o means of deliverance. There is 
still a third view, represented by Morus and 
Theile, which comprises both ideas: those who 
are outwardly poor and persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake, Matth. v. 19; 1 Pet. iii. 14. u- 
ther contests this union (p. 52), but afterwards 
reaches about the same conclusion. We have 
first to remember, that the brother of low station 
is not identical with the poor inch. ii. Glancing 
at the characteristics of that time, we find that it 
designates the Jewish Christian and the Jew ab- 
solutely in their low, oppressed theocratic con- 
dition as contrasted with the heathen world and 
the seculiar power; and still more particularly 
the theocrat, inasmuch as he deeply feels this 
condition. He isto glory in the dignity of his 
heavenly and royally-glorious vocation, ¢. ¢. to 
derive im it consolation and joy and to 


‘strengthen himself with it. But the rich, ¢. «. 


again the Jew and the Jewish Christian, inas- 
much as he sees the hopeless situation of the 
Jewish people in a very different and brilliant 
light, inasmuch as he is not only rich in the 
consciousness of his Jewish prerogatives, but 
also rich in the chiliastic and visionary expecta- 
tion of the Messijanio or pseudo-Messianic resto- 
ration of his Jewish theocracy,—he is exhorted 
to glory in his humiliation, that is, to become 
reconciled with Christian or pious humility to 
all his theocratical humiliation, the full develop- 
ment of which in all its fearful magnitude is as 
yet impending (v. 11), in order that he may find 
in this Divine judgment turned into deliverance, 
the source of rejoicing and exaltation and of 
real glorying. 

And heres general explanation must suffice 
for our passing on to the general import of the 
double antithesis: the low-in-station and the 
rich; the poor and the rich. For we hold the 
opinion that, after the type of the Old Testa- 
ment and the Gospels, these expressions are 
throughout prophetico-symbolical, and that the 


‘common literal acceptation of this antithesis has 


unspeakably flattened the Epistle, weakened its 
purport and obscured its interpretation. Is it 
possible to suppose that in the time of James, in 
all the Jewish Christian congregations among 
all the twelve tribes the rich were in the habit 
of slighting the poor and that the unbelieving 
Jews were everywhere the rich? And that James 
was so reliably informed on that point, as to feel 
constrained to call all the twelve tribes to ac 

count for it? Such conduct, I should think, could 
not be generally charged on the Jews proper. 
The rich among the Jews, as a rule have at all 
times exhibited much sympathy with and regard 
for their poor. And this very regard is supposed 
to have been wanting in such fearful generality 
in the Apostolic age, at a time where even in 
Gentile-Christian congregations collections were 
made for their Jewish Christian brethren! Nor 
was this the only point on which James felt 
bound to reprimand, but it is still further sup- 
posed that he had to denounce the sexton-rude- 
ness of assigning good seats to the rich and of 
allowing the poor either to stand or to sit on the 
bare floor, which rudeness had become prevalent 
throughout all the twelve tribes! If James, ‘the 
good, pious man” had only received a little more 
credit [for capacity—M.], ¢. ¢. the Apostolical 
spirit united with prophetico-symbolical style, 
doubtless more would have been found ia his 
Epistle. 

The brother must therefore be taken in a gene- 
ral sense, like v. 2. The low (in station) is the 
Jewish Christian or the Jew who as@ueh (not 
primarily as a private individual) felt his theo- 
cratic humiliation; this intimates, ef course, 
that he was the more humble just asa being 
pinched in private affairs might alee further 
such consciousness; this is quite analogous to 
the Old Testament and the Gospels. (Ps. lxziv. 
21; 1 Cor. i. 27). 

Glory.—The stronger rendering for Peter’s 
(1 Pet. i. 6) yaAAcaoVas, analogous te Paul's ex- 
pression in 2 Cor. xii. 9. A real glorying or a» 
rendering prominent by glorying, inasmuch as 
such glorying is in contrast with egotistic self 
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glorying; or also the condition of Divine grace 
and assistance. 

In his exaltation; é denotes the object in 
which they shall glory, as a foundation of their 
well-being. It is the glory, given now already 
in the form and inwardly, which hereafter how- 
ever shall also be outwardly manifest (see 1 Pet. 
1), the process of its development being diametri- 
cally opposite to the rich man’s flower. "Yyoc 
is therefore not—steadfast courage (Augusti), or 
only future exaltation (de Wette), but—sublimi- 
tas jam presens, sed etiam adhuc futura (Theile, 
Huther). 

Ver. 10. But the rich in his humiliation. 
Here we must evidently repeat xavydcOw. As 
to the irony contained in this clause (Thomas, 
Beza and al.), itis not much greater than that 
in the preceding sentence: let the lowly glory in 
his exaltation; for 1. such glorying emancipates 
from vain-glorying, 2. the rich also finds a source 
of comfort and praise in the full knowledge of 
his humiliation and its blessed import (see Matth. 
v. 8). 

Because as a flower of the grass.—An 
Old Testament figure applied to man in general, 
Job. xiv. 2; Ps. ciii. 15, to the ungodly with 
aera emphasis, Ps. xxxvii. 2 (Ps. xcii. 8). 

ut here it is not to be explained with reference 
to the ungodly (so Huther), but as a historical 
figure with reference to the decay of the Old 
Testament glory, which in a surprising manner 
exhibits the realization of the law of the univer- 
sal decay of human glory, even os foretold by 
Is. xl. 6 etc. to which this passage doubtless has 
special reference. But in this decay there lay 
really concealed a consolation (just as in the 
aniversal decay of man), at which the thoughtful 
theocrat might well rejoice. The flower of the 
Old Testament glory was decaying, but the fruit- 
time of the Gospel of the New Testament had set 
in; ‘‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my people!”’ Hot- 
tinger has erroneously referred dvdo¢ to Is. xi. 
1, where the LXX render IN) by dvdoc. The 


words “flower of the field” (Is. xl. 6) are 

changed into “flower of the grass” with reference 

to v. 7 ‘the grass withereth and the flower 

yeaa So in the parallel-passage 1 Pet. i. 23, 
The fate of the rich. v. 11. 


Var. 11. Por the sun rose (already).— 
This again is not only the colouring of the pre- 
ceding, but considering the reference to Is. xL 
6 etc., this passage contains an application to 
Jewish history perfectly intelligible to an Israe- 
lite. What Isaiah had represented as having 
been done in the Spirit, was now fulfilled in 
reality; ghe old theocratic glory of Israel had 

sed away with the crucifixion of Christ. 
ence the Aorists dvérecAe oto., as symbolical 
expressions, must retain their literal force and 
neither be construed as used for the Present 
’ (Grotius and al.), nor as the mere representation 
of whatever repeats itself in one past fact (Hu- 
ther). This historical style serves, of course, 
the purpose furnishing us with a lively picture 
in the rapid succession of the separate stages of 
the process of decay (Winer). 

The sun with the burning heat (wind). 

—Grotius, Pott and al. distinguish 6 xatowy, the 


hot, burning wind which accompanies the rising 
sun (or the arid East wind, So" which ¢om- 


ing from the desert of Arabia scorches the plains 
of Palestine) from the sun itself, referring to 
Ezek. xvii. 10; xix. 12; Hos. xiii. 15 etc. Hu- 
ther, however, applies the expression to the 
scorching heat of the sun and cites Is. xlix. 10, 
Matth. xx. 12; Luke xii. 55. But in Is. xlix. 10 
the heat of the sun is expressly distinguished 
from the sun, as a higher degree of the ordinary 
sunshine which oppresses Orientals, and the re- 
ference is to the relation of this incumbrance to 
men, 80 also in Matth. xx. 12, while in Luke xii. 
55 the sun is not mentioned at all. The suppo- 
sition that sunrise and the development of the 
sun's heat are forthwith imperilling vegetation, 
would be almost too strong even to an Oriental 
imagination. To this must be added the presence 
of the Article before xatowy. But the view, that 
the sun with the development of its power fre- 
quently wakens the hot wind, as a kind of sup- 
plemental counterpart of its beneficent operation, 
is current in Holy Writ. So according to Mal. 
iv. the day of the Lord comes hot as a burning 
oven on all the proud, while the Sun of Righte- 
ousness rises with healing in His wings on all 
that fear the Lord. So Matth. xiii. 6, the scorch- 
ing heat is distinguished from the rising sun; in 
the interpretation of the parable v. 21 it is called 
tribulation or persecution because of the word. 
Now, as we Occidentals make use of the well- 
known symbolical language, ‘‘ the rising sun calls 
up vapor, fog, and thunder gusts,’’ so the Orien- 
tal is wont to say, ‘‘it wakems the hot wind.” 
Hence the application of this passage to Christ 
(Laurentius), was not far from ite real meaning, 
but we do not press it; atall events the hot wind 
of the law, which scorched the glory of Israel, 
was developing with the sun of the finished reve- 
lation. And indirectly it was also the effect of 
the sun itself (‘‘ a stone of stumbling etc.”’). 


And the beauty of its appearance.— 
Huther connects the second avrov not with ro» 
xéprov but with rd doc. But we cannot imagine 
that a fallen flower is still to lose its beauty; 
the flower is gone with the falling; the flower 
itself and not only its beauty. And thereby (by 
the falling of the flower) the grass or the plant 
itself lost all its beauty, the dress of its appear- 
ance, without, however, having wholly perished. 
And this was then precisely the case of Israel. 
Its flower had fallen away in the most significant 
manner; like grass, low on the ground, it con- 
tinued vegetating in its cumbersome existence. 
The word evrpéreca occurs only here in the New 
Testament; mpdécwror often denotes outward ap- 
pearance. Ps civ. 80; Matth. xvi. 3 eto. 

Thus also shall the rich man, that is: 
the fate of the withered, stunted plant, or the 
general fate of the Jewish people will also be 
the fate of each individual Jew or Jewish Chris- 
tian if he persists in the conceit of his riches, or 
refuses to learn to glory in his humiliation. 
ofrwco=-80 quickly, so thoroughly.” Wiesinger. 
‘s MapaiveoOar, a Graf Acy: in the New Testament 


occurs in the LXX. as the translation of vs’ 


Job xv. 30, in the same sense, Wisd. of Sol. ii. 4.” 
Huther. 
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In his journeyings.—Luther has ‘‘in his 
possession,” which rendering rests on the false 
reading topia (=-ev7opia, good way, favour of 
fortune, wealth). Herder, following Laurentius 
and Piscator, ‘‘in his journeyings,” with refer- 
ence to ch. iv. 18. Huther, ‘‘in his ways” 
(=ddoix, v. 8; cf. Prov. ii. 8). Wiesinger, ‘in 
his walk,” with reference to de Wette, ‘in his 
luxurious enjoyment of life.” The word denotes 
in classical language 1, a going, a journey; 
2, walking along, course. In LXX, way, Nah. 
ii.5; Jer. xviii. 15; Jon. iii. 8,4; but also a 
journey, 2 Macc. iii. 8; cf. Luke xiii. 22. From 
these passages it is evident, that zopeia is not 
used as much as ddéc¢ in a metaphorical sense. 
We avoid therefore this expression and render: 
in his journeyings (of fortune). Huther: ‘The 
prominent idea is, that the rich man, overtaken 
by judgment, perishes in the midst of his doings 
and pursuits as the flower in the midst of its 
blossoming falleth a victim to the scorching heat 
of the sun.’ 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. If the purely evangelical character of the 
Epistle of James has ever been impugned, its 
opening words may be referred to as furnishing 
proof that we are moving not on the ground of 
the Old Testament, but on that of the New. Joy 
as the burden of salutation is the watchword given 
to the first readers of the Epistle, who, however, 
were troubled by manifold temptations. Luke 
ii 10. The beginning of the Epistle of James 
sounds like an echo of Christ’s first sermon 
at Nazareth, which the Author had probably 
heard, Luke iv. 18, 19. This yalpecy makes him 
homogeneous with Paul (Phil. iv. 4) and Peter 
As i. 6), the beginning of whose Epistle ex- 

ibits a remarkable agreement with the begin- 
ning of that of James. James, like Elihu, knows a 
God “who giveth songs in the night.” Job.xxxv.10. 

2. The very beginning of the Epistle testifies of 
the truly Christian as well as of the morally ex- 
alted character of its Author. The demand ‘to 
count it all joy if one has fallen into manifold 
temptations,’’ has so lofty and bold a sound as to 
prompt the question whether such a demand is 
not beyond the reach of man’s ability. Cf. Heb. 
xii. 11. Such a demand must severely strike the 
natural man as a piece of consummate folly and 
seandalize him. For counting temptation all joy 
ig infinitely more than to be silent in it and to 
pray, even more than to be grateful for it; it is 
not sufficient that we readily submit to tempta- 
tion, but we must glory in it that it is so and not 
otherwise, and this not only in isolated tempta- 
tions bat in the many temptations which spring 
from the sufferings of earth. Cf. Rom. v. 8. 
Such a demand makes the Festuses exclaim 
“James, thou art beside thyself.” Acts xxvi. 24. 
Bat the Christian, hearing this first word, feels 
and is conscious of the spirit of him who ad- 
dresses him in that word. For how could flesh 
and blood have been able to reveal what is here 
so clearly and explicitly put on record, viz. the 
Christian’s deepest grief at once the source of 
his highest joy? No other religion, beside the 
Christian, had raised the suffering of earth to a 
aew ground of gratitude. Bacon’s saying is well 


known: ‘Prosperity is the blessing of the Old 
Testament, adversity that of the New.” Com- 
pare the treatise, still worth reading, of F. V. 
Reinhard, de prestantia religtonis Christiane in 
consolandis miseris efe., and on the other hand the 
Diatribe de consolatione apud Grecos, auctore A. 
C. van Heusde, Traj. ad Rhen. 1840. 

8. Since ye know.—In order to make a joy like 
that which he had just recommended to them 
possible to their riore, James now points to the 
fruit of their yvdorry. Faith also had a science 
of its own, but a science, different in kind al- 
though not inferior in value and reliability to 
the knowledge whose province is purely natural. 
On the one hand even Christians are constrained to 
acknowledge ‘‘ we are but of yesterday and know 
nothing,” Job viii. 9, but on the other, the things 
which were hidden from the wise and prudent 
are revealed to them, Matth. xi. 25,26. And this 
science is fully competent to enable him to se- 
cure the joy here recommended; he knows from 
whom the temptation comes, he knows the pur- 
pose temptation serves, viz. the proof of fatth. 
This view alone is calculated to reconcile him to 
the sufferings he has toendure. It is not chance 
if the Christian, more than many others, falls 
into manifold temptations, as little chance as if 
the smelter, in order to refine gold or silver, 
heats the furnace to a certain degree. Still less 
is it a just punishment but rather a means of pu- 
rification, improvement and education, without 
which it is impossible for us to attain any degree 
of greatness in the kingdom of God. Thus we 
have here also a confirmation of the words of 
Seneca: ‘‘ Opus est ad notitiam sui experimento. 
Quod quisque posstt, nisi tentando haud didicit. 

4, Christian endurance is infinitely diverse 
from stoical indifference with its motto: ‘res 
miht, non me rebus subjungere conor.” It has a 
more sublime origin, a milder character, a greater 
duration, a more glorious fruit. 

5. It is remarkable that James insists in the 
very beginning of the Epistle upon Christian 
perfection, so that in v. 4 the same word is twice 
used. So also the perfect law, ch. i. 25, the 
perfect man, ch. iii. 2, etc. Cf. the beautiful 
essay of Ad. Monod in his Adieuz, 1886: ‘ Tout 
dans I Ecriture est idéal.”’ 

6. The exhortation in v. 4 contains the pro- 
found hint that where endurance has its perfect 
work, the Christian, as to principle, is perfect 
and in nothing deficient. For where Christian 
endurance holds sway, there the power of sinful 
selfishness is broken, of selfishness whith per- 
ckance would love to take a position either inde- 
pendent of God or higher than God, but in no 
event under God. For the heroism of faith is 
evinced in two ways, it is suffering or militant. 
The former is higher than the latter, because it 
demands the greatest self-denial, and he who 
really attains to it, by so doing carries also 
within himself the principle of Christian perfec- 
tion. : 

7. The short Epistle of James treats relatively 
much of prayer, see ch. i. 5; iv. 2, 8, 8; v. 13— 
18. Herein also the Apostle appears as the true 
servant of Him who not only did conduc! His 
disciples to the school of prayer, but was to them 
in this respect also a pure and perfect pattern, 
Luke xi. 1. The manner in which James speaks 
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of prayer shows clearly that he recognizes a 
Airect connection between prayer and its answer, 
not only in the sense of modern unbelief that 
prayer can only psychologically exert a bene- 
ficial influence on the heart of the person pray- 
ing, but also that prayer is the Divinely ap- 
pointed means for the direct obtaining of our 
wants, which also without such prayer we should 
certainly not receive. If prayer were only psy- 
chologically operative on the person praying, it 
would be altogether inexplicable why James also 
so earnestly and emphatically enjoins prayer for 
others (intercession, ch. v. iis « as in the 
former case prayer could not possibly be of any 
use to them. Cf. this commentary on 1 Tim. ii. 
1-7. 

8. The Christian never needs more wisdom 
than when in temptation everything depends 
upon his enduring it in the right manner and 
according to the willof God. We often speak 
of the wisdom which men need in prosperity lest 
‘they become ungrateful, haughty or arrogant 
and this assertion is correct. But in adversity 
also we need the Divine light not less if we 
would truly understand the lesson God is teach- 
ing us thereby and not be driven by our own 
excited feelings into lamentable error. This was 
duly understood and appreciated by the sacred 
bard, Ps. xciv. 12. There never was a sinner 
converted by the highly praised benefit of tribu- 
lation alone, as long as the Lord Himself did not 
render the wholesome chastisement efficacious 
with the rod of His Word and the light of His 
Spirit. In the day of tribulation we probably 
need Divine wisdom even more than in the days 
of joy; wisdom in order that we really choose 
the true way without turning to the right or to 
the left; wisdom, in order that we may under- 
stand what God wants us to do when He denies 
us the realization of some cherished desire, or 
when He lays on us a heavy burden, etc. 

9. What James says of the indispensable ne- 
ceasity of faith in prayer, is also taken from our 
Lord’s own teaching, Matth. xxi. 21, 22. His 
charming figure of the waves of the sea origin- 
ated probably in his own recollection of the lake 
of Gennesareth. The striking truth of this figure 
is best understood, if we apply it to our inward 
experience of life. The soul is like the sea, but 
doubt blows over it like a tempest which upheaves 
the waters from their lowest depth; in such a 
condition, the heart of the diyyyor is not suscep- 
tible of the enjoyment of answer to prayer. Cf. 
1 Kings xviii. 21, where the expression ‘‘to halt 
between two opinions” [German: ‘‘to halt on 
both sides.”—M.], indicates a similar inward 
breach, with a probable allusion to a bird limp- 
ing from twig to twig without finding rest any- 
where. 

10. James seems to present us with a new 
paradox in the exhortation (v. 9) ‘Let the 
brother, who is low, glory in his exaltation.’’ There 
is however an exaltation seen by God and the 
Lord, which does not depend upon earthly 
honour and perishable riches and is mostly to be 
found where superficiality would last and least 
look for it. Tobe humiliated can only be irrita- 
ting and disagreeable to flesh and blood; but if 
it happens for the sake of Christ’s name, if the 
humiliation is borne with the eye turned to Christ 
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and united to Christian nobility of soul, then it 
is not counted a disgrace, but borne as the highest 
honour. Cf. Matth. v. 11, 12; Acts v. 41, 42. 
Here we are involuntary reminded of Pascal's 
beautiful saying concerning man: ‘Gloire et 
rebut de l’untvers, s’tl se vunte, je Vabaisse; 3’ 
s'abaisse, je le vante.” 

11. The number of the rich who were able to 
glory in their humiliation has always been small. 
Cf. Matth. xix. 23-26. Still history here and 
there shows us individuals in the fire of the 
fiercest assault and temptation. Hear only ce. g. 
the splendid language of Chrysostom in his 
speech after the fall af Eutropius, Opera, vol. 8, 
p. 586, ed. Montf. ‘‘Why did we not tremble? 
Because we do not fear any of the adversities of 
this life. What could inspire us with terror? 
Death? We run s0 much the sooner into the 
haven of repose. The loss of earthly riches? 
Naked I came out of my mother’s womb and 
naked I shall return into the mother-womb of 
the earth. Exile? The earth is the Lord’s and 
what therein is. False accusations? Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad when men shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely, for great shall 
be your reward in heaven. I saw the swords 
above me and looked up to heaven. I expected 
death and thought of the resurrection. I looked 
at earthly adversities and counted up the bless- 
ings at the right hand of God. I looked upon 
the perils and my eye beheld in spirit the crown 
of glory. WhatIam constantly preaching in my 
sermons, was constantly preached by the deed in 
the market-place. The wind blows and scatters 
the leaves, the grass withers and the flower 
fades.’’ (The last sentence probably contains 
an indirect allusion to James i. 11.) 

12. The crown of life, of which James here 
speaks, presents not only a contrast to the 
perishable laurel-crowns for which the Greeks 
contended in the games, but also to that fading 
flower to which James referred in the preceding 
verse (v. 11). Inthe doctrine of the reward of 
grace accorded to persevering faith, James is in 
prefect agreement with our Lord and His other 
Apostles. Cf. Matth. xix. 28; 1 Cor. ix. 24-27; 
1 Pet. v. 4; Rev. ii. 10; iii. 21. His mentioning 
the crown of life which is ready for all who love 
the Lord, affords a not indistinct view of ‘the 
election of grace.”’ 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


V. 2-8. Epistle for 8d Sund. in Lent, v. 9-12 
Epistle for 22d Sund. after Trinity in the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse and elsewhere. [V. 1-12 Epistle 
for St. Philip and St. James’s Day in the Church 
of England and the Prot. Epis. Church in the U. 
8.—M.]. 

How the vocation of being servants of Jesus 
Christ was especially committed to the authors 
of the New Testament and how it still is the 
prerogative of all believers.—The servant of Jesus 
Christ can do nothing better than to strengthen 
his brethren.—In Christ is joy for all people.— 
How Christianity renders possible what seems to 
be impossible.—The sufferings of this time the 
Christian’s proof of faith. It is this very fire- 
proof [noun, to give the full force of German 
‘«‘Feuerprobe” ] which establishes 1, the genuine- 
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ness 2, the standard and 3, the intrinsic value 
of this gold of faith. Cf. 1 Pet. i. 7.—Endurance 
under all temptations the daughter of faith, the 
mother of all other virtues.—The Christian life 
a God-consecrated sacrifice which must be with- 
out spot or blemish. ‘‘Ask, what I shall give 
thee,” 1 Kings iii. 5.—The difference between 
Divine and human benevolence, cf. Sir. xviii. 18. 
The great value of believing prayer and its indis- 
pensable necessity in times of great temptation. 
The curse of wavering; the value of Christian 
decision of character. — Riches and poverty 
viewed in the light of faith. A basement the way 
to exaltation, want the way to enjoyment, fight- 
ing the way to the crown.—The beatitude of the 
servant of Christ (v. 12) compared with the 
beatitudes of the Master, Matth. v. 8—12. 

On the whole section vv. 1-12.—The Christian’s 
threefold duty in temptation: 1. Suffering (v. 2- 
4), a. with grateful joy: 5. with enduring pa- 
tience; 2. Prayer (v. 65-8), a. for a precious 
gift at the hands of a magnanimous giver; 5. in 
simple faith without any doubt; 8. Glorying (v. 
9-12), a. in the present conflict; 5. in the expec- 
tation of the future crown. — 

Taotucm (Sermons I. 6, 840) on v. 2. ‘Why 
the Christian counts his temptation all joy.” 1. 
He knows whence it comes; 2. He knows whither 
it leads. 

Sraaa:—The Christian’s behaviour in crosses 
and temptations: 1. The bliss of the cross; 2. 
the prayer of the cross; 8. the disposition of the 
cross; 4. the promise of the cross. 

Breck: (v. 5)—The true wisdom. 

Kuemm:—The prize in the arena of life. 

Daasexe :—Humility the condition of all true 
moral greatness, for it is, 1. its beginning, 2. its 
food, 8. its support and 4. its crown. 

Annet: — Happy is the man who endures 
temptation. 

PoruBszKY: (vv. 1-4).—The temptations of 
faith: 1. How they are occasioned. 2. How 
they effect endurance. 8. How they excite be- 
lieving plea c vet 5). Prayer the first act of 
faith—(vv. 6-8). The doubter’s torment and de- 
liverance.—(vv. 9-12). Through abasement to 
exaltation. I. The end: exaltation, 2. the 
means: abasement. 

StarKe:—To be the servant of God is to a be- 
liever a precious title of honour, in which he may 
always glory. 

Cramer :—The Church of the New Testament 
is not confined to one locality as in the time of 
the Old Testament, ‘‘but in every nation he that 
feareth Him and worketh righteousness, is ac- 
cepted with Him” Acts x. 85. 

QussxzL:—One of the chief cares of consci- 
entious teachers is to comfort those who suffer 
for the Lord’s sake, 1 Cor. xiv. 3. : 

Hepixcer:—Great art! To laugh in weep- 
ing, to be glad in sadness. But there is still 
time to learn it; our strength is nothing, it is al- 
together God’s work and doing, Phil. iv. 11-13. 

Cramern:—Different medicines are required 
for different maladies, different chastisements 
for different sins, Tit. iii. 3. 

Starge:—Sincere faith is not dead but alive 
and works all manner of good, 2 Pet. i. 5, 6.— 
Crosses and suffering promote patience just as 
the wind strengthens the roots of the tree, v. 2. 


—He that has begun well must persevere unto 
the end or all former labour is lost.—Patience 
in the first hour is not sufficient. The end brings 
the crown.—It is great wisdom to bear suffering 
aright, and that wisdom is of God’s supplying. 

HEpINGER :—A rich man who is charitable isa 
raro spectacle; to be giving and never tire of 
beggars is more than human; but to give above 
all that we can ask ie Divine (Eph, iii. 20). 

OstanpgR:—Because God does not angrily up- 
braid us with His benefits, therefore we should 
still less reproach our neighbour with the good we 
show him. 

Lanait Op.:—The highest honour which acrea- 
ture can confer upon God is to trust Him in every 
thing by faith and to rely in the full assurance 
upon His promises, which is also the purest wor- 
ship, Rom. iv. 20, 21. 

QuEesnEL:—Faith is the fountain of Christian 
prayer; the stream does not flow, if the fountain 
is dried up, Rom. x. 14.—True believers are not 
fickle and changeable, but constant and stead- 
fast, Col. ii. 5.—Would you serve God, then let it 
be your serious endeavour not to tempt God.—A 
divided heart longs not for God, Matth. xxii. 87. 
—A poor believer is as much a brother in Christ 
as a rich, Philemon v. 16.—Humility and abase- 
ment have been made by Christ true exaltation, 
Job. xxii. 29. - 

Hrpincer:—Riches are not culpable in them- 
selves, but they may easily make men haughty. 

Cramer:—God willeth that the rich and the 
poor should dwell together. 

Lanait Opv.:—The transitoriness of life and 
instability of outward prosperity are to be well 
considered. 

HepinaER:—Rich and ungodly—a double hell- 
rope. Take care that avarice put it not round 
your neck, 1 Tim. vi. 9, 10. 

Lanai Op.:—Believing Christians are not only 
the subjects but the sharers of Christ’s reign, as 
those who rule and govern with Him, 1 Cor. vi. 
2, 8. : 
CramER:—What is marred by the crown of 
thorns, which we have to wear here on earth, . 
will be amply compensated by the crown of life 
in heaven, 2 Cor. iv. 17, 18. 

Stizen:—In order to do justice to the deep, 
rich meaning of every word and sentence of this 
Epistle, we have ever to begin with the beginning 
without ever exhausting its fulness. What a 
sermon might be preached on the single yoy 
(yaiperv) which sounds into our tribulation.— 
What a lofty saying is the verse connected with 
it—‘*Count it all joy if you fall into manifold 
temptations,” ete. 

Hevubner :—Proofs (trials) a Divine blessing. 
—To have a good beginning and to omit the 
prosecution is disgraceful.—Wisdom, that is not 
from God, is no wisdom.—Faith and prayer are 
mutual conditions.—Where the will is still wa- 
vering, there is no trust.—1 Sam. ii. 30 holds 
good of belief and unbelief.—Christianity exalts 
a Christian above his station.—It is a touching 
spectacle, that commands respect, to see a Chris- 
tian, whose position in the world is commanding, 
clothed with humility. 

[v. 1. It is the duty of the Church to send 
greetings of joy to the dispersed children of God 
and to use every means for turning the wilder- 
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ness of the dispersion into the garden of the 
Lord. (Missionary Sermon)—v. 2. The true 
Christian sees in temptation of every kind and 
of every degree cause for unmingled joy. Cf. 
Rom. v. 8; 2 Tim. ii. 12.—v. 8. The Christian 
in the furnace: 1. Experiencing the heat of 
temptation, 2. Rejoicing in the watchful care of 
his superintending Master, 8. Jubilant at the 
result of the fiery process. Mal. iii. 8; 1 Pet. 
i. 7.—vv. 4, 5. yodors; may be acquired in the 
schools, cogia is the gift of God. Cf. Lactantius, 
‘con true and false wisdom.”’—True wisdom the 
gift of God to prayerful believers.—The charac- 
teristic of true wisdom—it makes wise unto sal- 
vation.—v. 6. The doubter like a wave. a, in 
his conduct—driven hither and thither, by con- 
trary winds or lashed into a billow by the tem- 
pest; 5, in his end—touching the shores of safety 
but dissolving into spray und returning to the 
treacherous sea.—v. 7. Instability the character-. 
istic of schism.—v. 8. The mountain is reached 
from the valley.—v. 9. The riches of wealth—the 
riches of learning—the riches of station—the 
riches of earthly honour no grounds for glorying. 
—True riches are riches toward God.—vv. 10, 
11. The fate of earthly greatness symbolized in 
the fate of the flower. v. 12. Earthly afflictions 
and trials destined to become amaranths in the 
crown of life-—On the whole section James i. 1- 
12 compare John xiv. 1-14.—M. ]. 

Be. ConyBeaRE: v. 4.—QOur very joys are 
broken and interrupted, and our distreeses are 
so frequent and sharp, that we scarce know bow 
to support ourselves under them: and yet borne 
that must be which cannot be avoided by us. 
The will of God must be submitted to by His 
creatures, both in the ordinary dispensations of 
Providence and in the more eminent exercise of 
its powers. Patience will then come in as a ne- 
cessary duty in common life. We need it almost 
every day on some occasion or other; and there- 
fore should arm ourselves with such principles 
as may enable us to go through with innocence. 
—M. j. 

[That ye may be perfect and entire. Probable 
allusion to the sacrificial victims which must be 
without blemish. The sacrifice of body, soul and 
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spirit with all we have and hold, as a reasonable 
service rendered unto God by His faithful ser- 
vants.—M. }. 

[v. 5. Dr. Jontin:—The wisdom of resisting 
any sort of temptation may very well be extended 
so as to mean pious wisdom in general, or a 
practical knowledge of our duty and true in- 
terest, by which we shall overcome every thing 
that opposes and endangers our salvation.—M. }. 

[Beps :—This text contains a warning against 
the erroneous notion of Pelagianism, that men 
may obtain wisdom by their own free will, with- 
out Divine grace. Cf. v. 16, 17.—M.]. 

[ Worpsworta:—The description of the Divine 
bounty is like a summary of our Lord’s words, 
exhorting to prayer. Matth. vii. 7-12.—M.]. 

[Bre. AnpREwes:—This text presents the 
strongest motives to genuine liberality. See 
Wordsworth.—M. J. 

[v. 6. Bp. SanpuRson:—A large and liberal 
promise; but yet a promise most certain and full 
of comfortable assurance, provided it be under- 
stood aright, viz., with these two necessary limi- 
tations: if God shall see it expedient, and if man 
pray for it asheought . . - To make all 
sure then here is our course. Wrestle with God 
by your fervent prayers: and wrestle with Him 
too by your faithful endeavours; and He will not 
for His goodness’ sake, and for His promise’ sake 
He cannot, dismiss you without a blessing. But 
omit either, and the other is lost labour. Prayer 
without study is presumption, and study without 
prayer is Atheism. v. 8. Hermas says of the 
double-minded man: ‘Cast away from thyself 
double-mindedness; be not anywise two-minded 
in asking of God; say not, how can I ask of God 
and obtain it, when I have sinned so much against 
Him? Nay, but rather turn with thy whole heart 
to the Lord and ask of Him without hesitation 
and thou shalt feel the abundance of His mercy, 
for He is not like men, who remember injuries; but 
if thou doubtest in thy heart, thou wilt receive 
nothing from Him, for they who doubt concern- 
ing God, are the double-minded men and receive 
none of their requests.”” Hermas, Pastor, Men- 
dat. 9, p. 596 ed. Dressel. See also Wordsworth 
and Whitby, who produce other passages.—M. }. 


II. THE THEME. 
THE BEATITUDE OF ENDURANCE IN TEMPTATION AS A WARNING AGAINST YIELDING 
TO IT. 


Cuaprer I. 12. 


12 


Blessed ts the man! that endureth temptation: for when he is tried, he shall receive 


the crown of life, which the Lord’® hath promised to them that love him.’ 
Verse 12. ! The reading d » 9 pw mos in Cod. A. and several minuscule Mas., being a false correction, calls attention 


to the significant 4 » » p. 
36 copes 


wanting in A. B. Cod. Sin., and refected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, (Alford—M.) and al. 


Theile retains it with G. K. (C. without the Article) and al. the Syriac, [Armenian—M.} and other ver- 
sions. Several minuscule Mss. and versions [Vulg. Syr. Copt. Aeth. and al.—M.}, read 6 Oeds5. As the 


insertion is more readily accounted for than the omission, we may 
peracrevertstoAnuperat re rapa Tov ad feted Moin . 
generally a summary mode of expression. We follow there 


resume that the Apostle in A 4 #- 
But summary sentences have 
ore Bouman. p. 63. 


8 Lange: Biessed (is) the man .... for when he has become approved... . 


CHAP. 


I. 12. 47 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


That this verse contains the proper theme of 
the whole Epistle and indicates the dominant 
fandamental idea of the same follows from the 
twofold consideration that 1. the same thought 
comes up already in the Introduction v. 2 and 2. 
that it is repeated in a corresponding final theme 
atch. v. 7. Itisa beatitude after the manner 
of the sermon on the mount and moreover the 
last of these beatitudes of our Lord, in which all 
the preceding ones blend (Matth. v. 10, 11), 
appropriately adapted to the situation of the 
readers in the time of James. 

Blessed (is) the man.—avfp instead of dv- 
Spuros not only with reference to Ps. i. 1, for it 
occurs repeatedly (see v. 5, here, v. 20 and ch. 
iii. 2) and we have already intimated that it may 
be accounted for by the temptations of the time, 
which James had in view, making the round 
especially among Jewish men. Thomas appears 
to have noticed, but not to have understood this 
characteristic, as would seem from his comment: 
“‘ dbeatus vir, non mollis vel effeeminatus, sed vir.”’ 

Whoendureth temptation.—[Bengel reads 
with K. L. drouevel, Future; but vroyéve: is the 
ordinary reading and, the blessing being abso- 
lute, the tense is immaterial—M.]. Although 
the proposition is valid and will be valid as a 
general dogma, the recpacuds here does not 
primarily denote the concrete unity of all the 
repaczoi mentioned in v. 2, for the reference to 
these very wetpacuo! runs through the whole 
Epistle. Therefore not: dray repixécg (Wiesin- 
ger). Hence troutver like trouovg in v. 8 and 
maxpodunhoare ch. v. 7, ete. 

Because when he has become approved. 
One who has become approved, not only proved: 
one who has become approved by the fact of 
proof. [He has stood the test of the doxiyiov 
v. 2 and thereby has become déxcuoc—M.]. The 
idea is identical with that expressed in ch. ii. 
28: Abraham has become the friend of God by 
duasovoda:. And here we see how James and 
Paul agree in their dogmatical views, for Paul 
also mentions the doxu7 as the consequent of 
vrouovf Rom. v. 8. But the subjective and inner 
side of this proof is ogpayifectar according to 
Eph. i. 13. Krebs, Augusti and al., have found 
here an allusion to the trial preceding the con- 
test of the athletes, but such an allusion is out 
of place, so is that of Gebser, Theile and al., to 
the refining of metals by fire, for that figure pre- 
supposes the idea of refining, which although 
involved in the trial or proof, is not identical 
with it. The same situation presupposes the 
certainty of success in refining, questions it in 
the trial and endangers it in temptation. De 
Wette and Wiesinger reject a figurative reference; 
but the crown of life, which is here promised, 
at least reminds us of the idea of the race-course 
also in Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 24; 2 Tim. ii. 5. 

He shall receive the crown of life; cré- 
favor, garland, chaplet of victory or honour in 
its fallest significance. denotes a crown and in 
this sense we are warranted to take it here, ac- 
cording to Matth. v. 9 and Rev. v. 10.—Tie Cure 
18 explained by Huther as the Genitive of appo- 
sition: “The Caf i. e. eternal, blissful life is the 


crown of honour wherewith he that endures is 
adorned.” But Jno. iii. 86 says: ‘he that be- 
lieveth hath everlasting life’; does “‘the crown 
of righteousness” 2 Tim. iv. 8 signify ‘‘right- 
eousness is given me as a crown?” If the crown 
denotes the crown of honour of the finished proof, 
matured in the life of faith but’ also objectively 
awarded and glorified by God, it is the crown of 
life, #. e. the crown granted to a life which has 
developed itself into coronation, as life, the Sum- 
mum of life as life’s prize of honour; our Geni- 
tive is consequently the Genitive of possession 
or dependence. Cf. 1 Pet. v. 4, Rev. ii. 10. If 
the legal men [¢. ¢. sticklers for the Jewish Law. 
M.] of that time were perhaps wont to say with 
reference to Ps. i.: Blessed is the man that ever 
keeps to the law, he is the tree by the rivers of 
water, his leaves do not fade ¢. ¢. his life shall 
retain perpetual freshness, the beatitude of 
James expressing his continuance and promise 
of life would receive a peculiar significance. 
Although we cannot assert with Zwingli, Mi- 
chaelis, Wiesinger and al., that the foundation 
of this figure is as in 1 Cor. ix. the idea of the 
Grecian games, it may be shown that the Jews also 
regarded the crown or diadem not only as “a 
symbol of peculiar honour” (Huther referring 
to Ps. xxi. 4; Wisd. of Sol. v. 16, 17), but also 
of an honour accorded by God toa well-endured 
warfare of life. Both the Jews and the Greeks 
started with the presumption that perseverin 
wrestling in a higher course of life constitute 
the condition of the diadem and that presumption 
repeats itself more or less among all mankind in 
the most diversified forms. This law of life wae 
recognized in the Old Testament especially in 
the case of the typical Judah, of David, of the 
ideal man (Ps. viii.), and of the Messiah (Ps. cx.). 
The crown of believers is contrasted with the 
perishable garland of honour in | Cor. ix. 25 and 
it is also alluded to in 1 Pet. i.4; v.4. Why isthe 
antithesis here wanting? The Jews and the 
Jewish Christians of that time might readily 
remember it; all their visionists wanted to see 
the day of the kingdom of Zion, of the coronation 
of their chiliastic Messiah, the crowning of the 
Jewish rulers of the world. On this account 
Peter also points the suffering Christian pastors 
to the crown of glory (1 Pet. v.) and the promise 
of the Epistle to the’ Hebrews also is the king- 
dom which cannot be moved (Heb. xii. 28).— 

Which He (the Lord) has promised.—See 
Critical Note. ‘If é xbpcoc is the right reading, 
it signifies not Christ (Baumgarten, Schnecken- 
burger), but God (Gebser, Theile, Wiesinger 
{and Alford—M.].” Huther.—But that means 
nevertheless: God revealed in Christ. But might 
not James by this very omission have designed 
a supplying which he had prepared in v. 1?— 

To them that love Him.—Ch. ii. 5; Ps. xcvii. 
10; exlv. 20; Rom. viii. 28; 2 Tim. iv. 8. The 
love of the Lord, with James and Paul is conse- 
quently the real and eternal nature of faith, its. 
root, its sap and its crown; and it is love which 
proves itself in endurance and by it attains to 
completion. Cf. Jno. xv. [Amor parit patien- 
tiam. Bengel.—M. ]. 

[In Shemoth Rabba, sect. 31, p. 129 and in 
Rab. Tanchum p. 29, 4, we read: ‘Blessed is the 
man, who stands in his temptation; for there is 
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no man whom God does not try. He tries the 
rich, to see if they will open their hands to the 
poor: He tries the poor, to see if they will re- 
ceive affliction and not murmur. If, therefore, 
the rich stand tn his temptation, and give alms to 
the poor, he shall enjoy his riches in this world, 
and his horn shall be exalted in the world to 


come; and the holy blessed God shall deliver 
him from the punishment of hell. If the poor 
stand tn his temptation, and do not repine, he shall 
have double in the world to come.”’—M. }. 

For ‘“‘DOOTRINAL AND BTHIOAL”’ and ‘HOMI- 
LETIOAL AND PRACTICAL” see the preceding sec- 
tion. 


Ill. FIRST ADMONITION WITH REFERENCE TO THE FIRST FORM 
OF TEMPTATION: VISIONARINESS. 


CAUTION AGAINST THE VISIONARINESS WHICH REPRESENTS THE TEMPTATION AS 
GOD'S CAUSE. THE HIDEOUS FORM OF THE SELF-TEMPTATION OF THE ERRING 
AND THEIR END, DEATH.—THE OPPOSING IMMUTABILITY OF THE FATHER OF 
LIGHTS IN HIS BLESSING RULE AND THE EXALTATION OF HIS PRINCELY CHIL- 
DREN BORN BY THE WORD OF TRUTH. 


Cuaptzr [. 18-18. 
. (VV. 16-21. Epistle for Fourth Sunday after Easter.) 


13. Let no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted of God:’ for God cannot be 
14 tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man: But every man is tempted, when 
15 he is drawn away of his own lust, and enticed. Then when lust hath conceived, it 
16 bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death. Do not err, 
17 my beloved brethren. Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 

cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom is? no variableness, neither sha- 


18 dow of turning.® Of his own will begat he us with the word of truth, that we should 


be a kind of firstfruits of his creatures. 


Verse 18. 1 Only several minuscules sustain the reading rov Oeo¥. [rot is omitted by A. B.C. K. L.—M.] Cod. 


Sin. reade vwrd 


of evil things, but He t 
[Let no man, being tempted, say that (or 


@cov, but inv. 17 erroneouly dwocciagnuaros. La 
tempted [stands in temptation] shall say: Iam tempted from G 
self tempteth (out of Himself] no one. 

recttantis) lam being tempted from God; for God is not expe- 


nge: “No one, who is 
for God is not temptable in respect 


rienced in respect of evil things, but He Himself temptcth no man.—M. 


Verse 14. Lange: 


his evil inclination.] 


- conceived [is impregnated] . . . 


. tempted in that he is drawn away [rendered an apostate) by his own lust and allured [by 


Mj. 
, but sin, when it is completed [has ripened] bringeth 


[- . . being drawn away and lured by his own concupiscence.— 
Verse 15. ee ‘ 


rth death 


Verse 16. Lange: M. Bo not ye rile r beloved brethren. 


ge 
Verse 17. (Cod. Sin. orev for €vi— 
8 .8in. dwoonlacparos.—M.]} 
Every good giving and every 
turning. 
[Every good bestowing and . . 
change or shadow of turning.—M.] 
Verse 18. 


- coming down from .. . 


rfect gift (donation) cometh [and cometh] down from above, from the Fa- 
ther of the lights [beings of light], with whom there is not existing ac 


nor a shadow-casting of a 
with whom there is [essentially] not a 


Lange: Pursuant to free decree hath He begotten us by the word. [of Hisown Will (because He willed it, 


ford; by the act of His own will, Wordsworth.] etc.—M.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


AnaLysis :—The first form of temptation— 
visionariness. The representation of the tempt- 
ing thought as of God’s cause and caution against 
the deceptiveness of this temptation, v. 18.—The 
hideous form of the self-temptation of the erring 
and their end,—death, vv. 14-16.—The opposing 
image of the true God in His blessing rule and 
His fixed immutability, v. 17.—The exaltation of 
His princely children begotten by the word of 
truth, v. 18. 

The first form of the temptation—fanaticism, rep- 
resented as a glorious cause of God, or a Divine ad- 
monition. 


Ver. 13. Let no one who is tempted say. 
—Caution against the deceptiveness of the temp- 
tation. It is incorrect to affirm that James op- 
poses d¢ vrouéver wetpacudy to b¢ wetpdcerai, ete.; 
something like Huther, Pott, Olshausen, Schneck- 
enburger and al. For how could any one abide 
the temptation, without having first been tempted ? 
James in this dehortation refers indeed to those 
who really say that they are tempted from God 
(which is also indicated by the forcible participial 
form) but even these he desires to reclaim while 
warning his better readers against their error. 
According to Calvin (and Wiesinger) James here 
treats de alio tentationis genere. But the matter is 
simply this; James now explains the one great 
mecpaoude according to the separate rorkiAoee rret- 
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peouolg and begins with the first form of the 
temptation.—[The force of the Participle should 
be brought out in the translation.—™M. ]. 

Shall Say,—Acyérw according to Schnecken- 
barger and al.—-cogtlet or sibi persuadeat, which 
is of course implied but not all, as Huther justly 
observes, [Bengel: corde aut ore—M.]. James 
connects this saying with the uncommonly much- 
saying of the Judaizing Jewish Christians and 
Jews, to which he alludes. 

Iam tempted from God.—Grotius, Hottin- 
ger and al. have rightly felt that the word 
‘tempt’ bears a somewhat different sense in the 
two places, while Huther asserts without suffi- 
cient reason that the sense in both cases must be 
identical, viz.: to be inwardly solicited to sin. 
Let no one say: I am inwardly solicited tc sin of 
God; but with such an exhortation James could 
not possibly have warned the twelve tribes. Said 
expositors miss however the correct distinction 
by saying that in the one instance it denotes: 
adversa pati, and in the other malis ad defectionem 
sollicitart. It is a sententious oxymoron convey- 
ing the idea: Let no one say that the impulse, 
which to him is really a temptation, and in the 
end a devilish one (ch. iii. 15), in which he is al- 
ready entangled (:recpatéuevoc), is a monition of 
God, a cause of God, an incentive to maintain 
His honour. For this the Jews at a somewhat 
later period did really say in their uprising 
against the Romans, this they said even then in 
their fanatical utterings against the pagans, and 
the Judaizing Jewish Christians said in a similar 
manner: It is the will of God that we maintain 
His law and therefore separate from the Gentile 
Christians, as far as they do not receive the whole 
law or only in part. But James doubtless chose 
this poignant mode of expression in order to 
reproach those sayers with their making, 
though unconsciously, God the Author of evil. 
Bat it cannot be absolutely assumed that he is 
here inveighing against an impertinence gener- 
ally or variously current among Jewish Chris- 
tians, which made them charge God with tempta- 
tions to evil, of which they were conscious, for 
we have no data to warrant such an assumption. 
This was not the language of the Sadducees, nor 
of the Pharisees, or Essenee. (as has been thought 
by Bull, Ittig and Schneckenburger with refer- 
ence to their doctrine of the eluappévz), still less 
could he aim at Simon Majus (Calov); on the 
other hand the reference is not simply to the gen- 
eral bias of the natural man to charge God some- 
how with the mecpaleoGa:, which the Jews might 
strengthen by misinterpretations of the Old Tes- 
tament (Huther; see also the Note p. 59; Prov. 
xx. 8; Sir. xv. 11, 12); for our Epistle deals 
throughout not with mere generalities, but with 
concrete relations.—dér: is a much used formula 
of quotation; azé6, as Huther observes, is not 
as strong as wvrd. [See Winer, p. 882, aré— 
through influences proceding from God.—M. ]. 

Por God is not temptable.—The reasons 
for the foregoing in a twofold assertion respect- 
ing God. First, He is dzeipacroc. This araé Asy6- 
Hevov in the New Testament must not be con- 
founded with the classical aweiparog (in the sense 
of inexperienced) as denoting: God has no expe- 
rience of evil (Schulthess, de Wette, Huther). 
Equally objectionable is the active construction 


of the word (Luther following the Vulgate ‘inten. 
tator’), for its weak grammatical basis, the Geni- 
tive xcaxGy, its tautology both with respect to what 
goes before and to what follows forbid the active 
construction. The passive-adjective construction, 
however, not tempted, not temptable, which is 
generally adopted is not only not against gram- 
matical usage as Huther maintains, (see the 
adjectival dxardéoraroc v. 8), nor against the 
connection, as he thinks also. For James wants 
to strengthen the dehortation, ‘‘ Let no man say, 
etc.” For this saying, like all fanaticism, was a 
tempting God, and therefore vain and impious, 
because God does not suffer Himsclf to be 
tempted. Hence we might feel inclined to take 
xaxav in the Masculine and to denote evil men; 
but this would probably be expressed more defi- 
nitely. To think of evils (Oecumenius) is some- 
what far-fetched, but also the evil in the Singular 
would be too general; the Plural in the present 
connection points to concrete and intensively 
evil things. [But there is an insuperable objec- 
tion to Lange’s derivation of the word from 
weiplw; for areipaoroc is—untempted, not tempta- 
ble: but James argues not concerning God being 
tempted, but concerning God tempting. I there- 
fore prefer the common usage of the word ‘inex- 
perienced in’; so Alford, Winer and (in part at 
least) Wordsworth, who adds, ‘“‘that James may 
perhaps refer to the false tenet of some of the 
heretics of the early Church, who said that it was 
the duty of men to have experimental knowledge of 
all evil, in order to the attainment of perfection.” 
See Palm and Rost’s Lexicon and Weststein for 
examples in favour of ‘inexperienced in’.—M. }. 
Secondly: But He Himself tempteth no 
one.—f{ Lange takes no notice of d@ which has 
here adversative force and makes therefore 
against his rendering ‘not temptable,’ while it 
favours the rendering ‘inexperienced in;’ and 
62 here is—*‘‘not so, but” Alford.—M.]. Seeond 
negation aimed at the substance of the proposi- 
tion ‘I am tempted from God” (Huther). Airdé¢ 
is construed differently ; Huther takes it as anti- 
thesis to what follows in the sense: it is not He 
who tempts, but every man is tempted ete. 
Theile and Wiesinger take it in contrast with 
what goes before: He Himself (self-active). And 
this is probably right; He suffere Himself not to 
be drawn by God-tempting fanatics into their 
unholy interests, but He Himself becomes tempter 
to no. man; the solicitation to evil, in the trial 
which He appoints, is not from Him. Stress 
must therefore be laid on both—not He,—iempleth 
not any one. [Lange hardly does justice to Hu- 
ther whose view is very lucid. ‘Let no one say 
when he is tempted to evil, from God I am 
tempted: for God has no part in evil: but as to 
the temptation, He tempts no man etc.”—M. ]. 
[Wordsworth here quotes Augustine, 7ractat. 
tn Joann. 48 and de consensu Evang. ii. 80, who 
raises a question on this passage. If God tempts 
no one, how is it that He is said in Scripture to 
tempt Abraham (Gen. xxii. 1)? To which he 
replies that St. James is speaking of temptations 
arising from evil motives with a view to an evil 
end. No such temptations are from (od. But 
God is said to have tempted, that ia, to have tried 
Abraham, from 4 good motive and for a good 
end. He tried him, in love to him and to all 
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men, in order that he might become the Father 
of the faithful and be an example of obedience to 
all ages of the world.” See also Tertullian de 
Orat. o. 8. ‘God forbid that we should imagine 
that He tempts any one, as if He were ignorant 
of any man’s faith, or desired tov make any 
one fall. No, such ignorance and malice belong 
not to God, but to the devil. Abraham was 
commanded to slay his son, not for his tempta- 
tion but for the manifestation of his faith, a8 a 

attern and } roof to all, that no pledges of love, 
beware: dea., are to be preferred to God.— 
Christ, when tempted by the devil, showed who 
it is that is the author of temptation, and who it 
is that is our Guardian against it.” —M. ]. 

With reference to the seemingly contradictory 
passages Gen. xxii. 1; Deut. viii. 2 and others, 
it is first of all necessary to distinguish as much 
between temptation and obduracy as between 
Abraham and Pharaoh. According to the con- 
crete expression of the Old Testament God tempts 
Abraham by subjecting him to a trial to which 
the popular idea, handed down by tradition, 
clings as an element of temptation. He tempts 
Pharaoh by subjecting him to a trial in which 
the judgment of his self-delusion must reach its 
consummation. God therefore has no part what- 
soever in the temptation itself as a solicitation 
to evil but throughout concurs in it, in the 
beginning trying or proving, at the end judging, 
at the intermediate stages chastising and punish- 
ing. It is with reference to the punishing fea- 
ture in temptation that we pray: lead us not 
into temptation. God, as Calvin remarks, is 
never the author of evil. 

The hideous form of the self-temptation of the 
erring by evil concupisence and its fruit—death. vv. 
14-16. 

Ver. 14. But every one is tempted.— 
Wiesinger wrengly insists upon the necessity of 
distinguishing the being tempted in this verse 
from the falling into temptation v. 2, as an in- 
trinsical occurrence. The representation of 
tempting lust under the figure of an unchaste 
woman rather shows that James thinks of the 
lust belonging to the person tempted objectively 
in some folly which he encounters extrinsically, 
just as in Prov. vii. 5, etc. But he is quite right 
in opposing the above drawn course of good 
demesnour in temptation to the now drawn 
course of misdemeanour. But this point we 
shall touch further on. The objective folly, 
therefore, encountered by the person tempted, 
is, according to the Apostle’s idea, really nothing 
else than his very own (idia emphasized) lust; 
first, because it springs also, as the temptation 
of Satan and the world, from the same ungodly 
érOuzia, from the alter ego of his own sinfulness, 
and secondly, because his evil lust which has 
now become objective can only control him by 
his subjective evil lust. If, according to a well- 
founded distinction, we are tempted by the world, 
the devil and our own flesh and blood, we must 
further explain this thus: the temptation of the 
world and the devil also is in its nature uniformly 
homogeneous worldliness and selfishness and it 
is only in a man’s self-own and subjective evil 
lust that temptation is able to become to him an 
ensnaring temptation in a narrower sense. Thus 
the great temptation of that time was everywhere 


only one temptation both to the Jews and the 
Jewish-Christians; all those glittering, variegated 
visionary expectations which seductively met the 
individual, had sprung from the matter of the 
chiliastic, world-lusting, spiritual pride. It is 
on this property in the dazzling object that James 
lays principal stress, because every one must 
overeome the world and Satan in his own 
strength by overcoming himself. In the first 
place we have now to inquire why he renders 
the idia indupia objective in the figure of the 
unchaste woman. According to Theile and 
Wiesinger the words: Every one, etc., should be 
construed thus: Every oneis tempted by his own 
lust in that he is lured etc. The pure expression 
of the antithesis: ‘‘ tempted from God,” ‘‘tempt- 
ed by his own lust,” seems to favour it. But 
this construction wipes out the figure that follows 
in its very conception. The sense is rather: 
“« Every one ts tempted, in that he,” etc., according 
to the construing of Luther, de Wette and Huther; 
viz., his own inward concupiscence meeting him 
as a soliciting unchaste woman. For this image 
is immediately indicated by the verbs éféAxew 
and deAedfecv. Schneckenburger observes on it: 
Verba e re venatoria et piscatoria tn rem amatoriam 
et inde in nostrum tropum translata. éiféAxecy (in 
N. T. drag Aey.) and deAedlecv are not synonymous 
(Pott: protahere in littus), in fact it has hardly a 
specific meaning in the res venatoria (Schultess: 
elicere bestias ex tuto); but in the res amatoria we 
may distinguish it from allurement proper in 
that it draws men from their intrinsicality and 
independence by dazzling interest (to draw off 
and to allure—Germ. ablocken and anlocken) ; 
deredlev (from déAeap=—esca exposita ad eaptend 


a 
‘animalia) occurs also 2 Pet. ii. 14, 18, and is used 


also by the classics metaphorically, always in a 
bad sense. Now we must not overlook the force 
of the Participles éfeAxéuevo¢g etc., they denote 
the process of development (becoming) in the 
course of which temptation becomes entangle- 
ment as far as man continues in it. He is first 
drawn out from his inward self-control and for- 
tress and then attracted (drawn to) by the un- 
chaste woman’s allurings. [This is the reason 
why I have retained the Participles in my trans- 
lation.—M.]. But the intrinsical decision proper 
is further expressed by ecira ovAAaPovoa. ’Emt- 
Avuia however does not denote ‘innocent sensu- 
ousness.”” ‘The word occurs here, as it always 
occurs in the N. T. (except where its specific 
object is indicated, as in Luke xxii. 15; Phil. i. 
23; 1 Thess. ii. 17) also without the addition of 
Kaxh, capxixh, of some similar adjective, tn sensu 
malo.” Huther. ’Exdupia is not, indeed, birth- 
sin per se (as Huther rightly observes), but Just as 
little only an evil lusting for the commission of the 
deed springing from birth-sin, as he argues against 
Wiesinger, whose almost equivalent exposition 
he scruples to admit. It is birth-sin itself in its 
concrete activity (‘‘prava concupiscentia’’) viewed 
from its positive side as worldliness and selfish- 
ness, assuming in different situations innumerable 
variations. Maintaining with Pott the figurative 
description of different personifications, we find 
that the reference is not to four but to three 
generations. We have in succession the unchaste 
mother or the érvyia, the unchaste daughter or 
duapria in the narrower sense of doed-sin and 
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the son and grandson of the voluptuous mothers, 
the murderer-son death. Man yielding with his 
will to the allurement of evil lust, his moral 
relations assume a kind of natural sequence and 
the rest follows of itself. Lust becomes impreg- 
nated and brings forth sin, while sin brings forth 
(as it were out of itself or pursuant to its essen- 
tial comnection with érdéuuia—hastening along 
with its own maturity the maturing of the here- 
ditary death-germ) death. 

Ver. 16. Then, when lust hath con- 
oeived.—This denotes man’s proper surrender- 
ing to his evil lust in a manner which indicates 
that it was to be expected because he kept stand- 
ing (continued, ) in the allurement (deAcaldéuevoc). 
The evil lust is fecundated ¢. ¢. it has obtained 
the mastery over the will of man. 


It bringeth forth sin. (abn) Wh) 
De Wette and al. make duapria denote the intrin- 
sical act of sin and duapria aroreAcofelca the ex- 
trinsical deed-sin. But Wiesinger and Huther 
are right in saying that the intrinsical act is 
imvolved in ovdAAaBovca. On the other hand 
Calvin, Schneckenburger, Wiesinger and al. take 
the duapria axoredecbcica to denote the whole 
sinful life. But Huther says that it denotes the 
equal deed-sin, yet, in its entire development 
passing through its different stages until it sub- 
jects man to itself so that all reaction is at an 
end. ‘For arvoredeivy is neither = perpetrare 
Pott), nor=operari (Laurentius), nor==rixrecw 
(ig Baumgarten), but=to complete; hence 

duapria aroreAecobeica =sin advanced to the 
completeness of its development. Now since sin 
makes its first appearance as a new-birth the 
allusion to the now matured unchaste young 
woman which several commentators have found 
in the droreAzoGeica, is not outside the cycle of 
James’s thoughts; the expression certainly 
brings out the idea that she did reach a false 
télog which is the opposite of the réAo¢ to 
which the believing Israelite attains in virtue 
of his well-demeanour. True Judaism has 
matured into Christianity, Judaizing into anti- 
christian apostasy. In point of meaning the 
exposition of Wiesinger coincides pretty much 
with that of Huther, but the latter has the 
preference of firmly keeping up the image of sin 
itself in its process of completion. 

Bringeth forth death.—“The word droxtbe: 
Nac in the N. T. only here and in v. 18) 

iffers from rixrec only in that the former indi- 
eates more clearly that the duapria is from the 
outset pregnant with the Sdvaroc.” Huther.— 
Huther and Wiesinger explain death both of 
temporal and eternal death, Rom. vi. 28. But 
between the two lies the historical, indeterminate 
(unabsehbar) death (which being indeterminate 
must theréfore be distinguished from absolute 
death [Untergang]), and as soon as we consider 
the concrete import of this passage, this feature 
ef death becomes of the utmost importance. 
And here we have to call attention to the anti- 
thesis which Wiesinger has found between vv. 3, 
4and this passage. Tho first proposition that 
“the trial of faith by tribulation answers to the 
ineitement of the will by lust” we consider to be 
false; to fall into temptation and to be tempted 
are identical. But the consciousness of the 


wepalecGar and the seAxduevoc and deAcalsuevog 
in connection with the antithesis of operative 
miore there and operative éridvyia here, this is 
one real antithesis; the second is the tropovs 
there and duupria here. Again the épyor réAccov 
there and the duapria dzoredeoteica here; lastly 
the réAecoe there (connected with the crégavoc ri7¢ 
Cuye v. 12) and the @dvaroc here. The last two 
antitheses Wiesinger has taken together. Ap- 
plying now the whole passage to the circum- 
stances peculiar to the time of James, the com- 
pleted sin denotes the completed apostasy of the 
Jewish people and death their historical judg- 
ment (see ch. v. and Rom. x.). This of course 
does not exclude the more general meaning of 
our passage which opens the prospect of eternal 
death as well as the most specific meaning accord- 
ing to which every mortal sin is followed by 
Spiritual death. We have still to notice the 
different dogma-tropes: sin brings forth death 
(James), sin is followed by death as its wages 
or punishment (Paul), sin is death (John).— 
Likewise we must guard our passage against the 
[Roman] Catholic inference that sin as such 
must be distinguished from evil concupiscence 
(lust) with Calvin: ‘‘Neque enim disputat Jacobus, 
quando tncipiat nasci peccatum, tta ut peccatum sit et 
reputetur coram deo, sed quando emergat.” James, 
to be sure, and all Holy Scripture prompt us to 
distinguish intrinsical deed-sin or the evil counsel 
of the heart from the direct and natural motions 
of sinful desire. Lastly we must avoid the pre- 
sumption that James by the use of this frightful 
image simply wanted to didactically prove that 
temptation does not come from God; he also 
wanted his readers to understand it as to its real 
nature, origin and working. Hence the further 
admonition: ‘Be ye not deceived.” [Alford 
develops another view of the above image. ‘The 
harlot émduula, E&éAnec and deAedfec the man: the 
guilty union is committed by the will embracing 
the temptress: the consequence is that she rixrez 
duapriay sin, in general, of some kind, of that 
kind to which the temptation inclines: then 
} avapria that particular sin, when grown up and 
mature—herself dzoxtbe:, ‘extrudtt,’ as if all along 
pregnant with it, death, the final result of sin. 
So that temptation to sin cannot be from God, 
while trial is from Him.”’—He aelso recalls 
the sublime allegory in Milton’s Paradise Lost 
ate II) where Satan by his own evil lust brings 
orth sin (‘out of thy head [ sprung’’), and then 
by an incestuous union with sin 
—— Back they recoil’d afraid 
t first and called me sin, and for a sign 
Portentous held me; but familiar grown, 
I pleased and with attractive graces won 
The most averse, thee chiefly, who full oft 
Thyself in me thy perfect image viewing 
Becam’st enamour’d, and such joy thou took’st 
With me in secret, that my womb conceived 
A growing burden.—) 
causes her to bring,forth Death.—M. }. 

Vez. 16. Be not ye deceived.—Although 
this sentence refers also to what follows (Theile) 
and not solely to what goes before (Gebser) the 
reference to the latter (Wiesinger) is greater than 
thattothe former. The expression, moreover, has 
the full pregnancy of a warning against objective 
images and spirits of temptation, according to de: 
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Wette, ‘‘be not ye deceived,” and not with Geb- 
ser, ‘‘err not.” The warmth of this caution is 
heightened by the address: 

My beloved brethren, although they were 
to find the means of strengthening and confirm- 
ing this exhortation in the subsequent instruc- 
tion concerning the true God of revelation. Hu- 
ther: ‘“‘The same formula is found in 1 Cor. vi. 
9; xv. 83; Gal. vi. 7 (a similar one 1 Jno. iii. 7 

noete wAavdrw vuac—M.], in all these passages 
it follows up a thought peculiar to the Christian 
consciousness, by which an antecedent statement 
receives tls con jon.” [Wordsworth: The for- 
mulas yp? tAave ‘‘be not thou deceived,” and yz 
wiAavacbe ‘*be not ye deceived,” are the preambles 
used in Scripture and by ancient Fathers, in or- 
der to introduce cautions against, and refutations 
of some popular error, as here.—M. ]. 

The opposing image of the true God, etc. 

Ver. 17. Bvery good giving B ncsididias 2 
We ask leave to reproduce the Hexameter (see 
Winer, 3 68, 5a, p. 663) because nothing but a 
close consideration of the text has led us to do so. 
[The German rendering is as follows: ‘Jegliche 
gute Bescherung und alle volikommene Gabe” —the 


Greek original reads thus: nasa dv| ov aya | 67 


kat | av du| pnua re | Aevov, the last syllable in the 
second foot oc being lengthened by the arsis.— 
M]. Standing by the side of dwpyua, déorg can 
hardly have the same meaning as the former (as 
Huther maintains); déoup rather denotes prima- 
rily the act of giving and secondarily the gift. 
But alongside of d0pyua, which denotes gift, do- 
nation, present, it becomes at all events the lesser 
giving, while dop7uc is the more weighty expres- 
sion. To this must be added the gradation of 
the adjectives aya67, réAeov. It is certainly un- 
founded to apply déow to gifts of nature and 
ddpnac to gifts of grace, but this does not involve 
an ideuatity (so Huther) which is here very tauto- 
logically expressed. TéAecov must be made the 
starting-point of the exposition. According to 
the New Testament idea of reAeiwoic, réAecov cor- 
responds with the épyov réAeov and the Chris- 
tians as réAeco, and with the duapria aroredeo- 
Geioa, v. 16. And just as the perfect work can 
only be understood as the consistent practical 
exhibition of the theocratical faith in Christi- 
anity, and as the réAeoc describes one who has 
decided for Christ, while sin completed denotes 
the sin of Christ-inimical apostasy, so also 
ddpyua réAeov signifies the gift of God completed 
in Christianity. Our dopyua reminds us of 
Christ as ydpicua, Rom. v. 15; but here the re- 
ference is probably to the Christian revelation 
in the fulness of its gifts. This would make 
aoa déou to denote everything which served to 
prepare this completed gift in the elden time, 
especially in the old covenant, according to the 
analogy of Heb. i. 1. The readers here and 
there should know that the one and only God 
presides over the difference and antithesis be- 
tween the Old Covenant and the New. It is not 
to be wondered at that several commentators 
(Raphelius, Augusti) were tempted to take waca 
and 7ray in an exclusive sense, for the antithesis 
lay near: God tempts no man, nothing but good 
comes from Him. This would be a more distinct 
statement of the antithesis, but James wanted to 


present it in a richer form: not only does no evil 
come from God, nay rather all good comes from 
Him. It is moreover dywlev xarafaivwy in un- 
interrupted permanence, a perpetual rain and 
sunshine of gifts. The Participle is to be duly 
considered and we ought really to render: it 
comes and comes. The word gift for dopnua ia 
rather weak and donating would be more weighty 
than donation. [Bengel renders décce datio and 
d&pyua donum. On the whole décu¢=-datio—giving, 
and dép7ua—donum—gift, is probably the nearest 
rendering which the Latin and English tongues 
admit. Bp. Andrews, who has two sermons on 
this text, vol. iii. p. 86, and vol. v. p. 811 observes 
p. 818, that déece ayabf, donatio bona or good giv- 
ing, represents rather the act of giving which be- 
stows things of present use for this life, whether 
for our souls or bodies, in our journey to our 
heavenly country; but ddopyya rédecov or perfect 


gift, designates those unalloyed and enduring 


treasures, which are laid up for us in eternity. 
I have retained the Participle in my translation. 
—M.}. 

Pibm the Father of the lights.—Huther 
and Wiesinger agree with the majority of modern 
commentators that the lights here signify the 
heavenly bodies. But we do not believe that a 
single passage of Holy Writ can be produced 
in support of such an abnormal mode of expres- 
sion. Ps. oxxxvi. the LXX. say concerning the 
stars TQ Tothoavt: gora peydAa, Jer. iv. 23 ra 
gora avrov. But Scripture as well as the Nicene 
Creed uniformly distinguish make from create 
and beget. Job xxxviii. 28 surely does not mean 
that God is the father of rain. Setting aside the 
following explanations of the lights: knowledge 

Hornejus), joy (Michaelis), wisdom or goodness 
Wolf), it is hardly necessary to think of the 

rim and Thummim (Heisen) and even the re- 
ference to the angels (Kern and Olshausen) can- 
not be retained. But the reference to the Sermon 
on the Mount, with which James is so intimately 
connected, is less remote. In Matth. v. 14, the 
disciples are called rd ga¢ rod xécuov and in v. 16, 
they are actually distinguished from their light 
as candlesticks or light-bearers. The Messiah is 
often called a Light in the Old Testament (Is. ix. 
2; xlix. 6, etc.) and in the New Testament it is 
an appellation by which He describes Himself 
(Jno. viii. 12; cf. ch. i. 4 and other passages). 
Also John the Baptist He calls a light Jno. v. 85 
and Phil. ii. 15 Christians are referred to: oc 
gworipes év xéouy. If in favour of the aforesaid 
exposition it is alleged that God Himself is called 
gac 1 Jno. i. 5 (of. 1 Tim. vi. 16) it is neces- 
sary clearly to distinguish that ethical idea from 
the physical. The subsequent metaphors: zap’ g, 
are claimed in favour of the disputed exposition; 
but they constitute an antithesis between God, 
the Light without shadow and the symbolical 
bodies of light, which are not without casting 
their shadows. Besides all this, believers ag 
God-begotten children are distinguished in v. 18 
as an azapyxf from the xricpara. The Scholion ap. 
Matth: jrot tav ayyedixav duvduewr, } tov regu~ 
Tiptvov avOporwy, seems accordingly to be right 
in the last clause in the sense that the whole line 
of organs of revelation from Abraham to Christ 
as the representatives of all good spirits is what 
igs meant here, [Bengel: Patris appellatio con- 
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gruens huic loco; sequitur dmexbnoev. Ipse Patris, 
et matris, loco est. Est Pater luminum etiam spiri- 
tualium in regno gratis et gloriz. Ergo multo ma- 
gis Ipse Lux est, 1 John i. 6. Lucis mentione 
siatim, ut solel, subjungitur mentio vitse, ex regenera- 
tione. v.18. There is no reason why thé two 
interpretations should not be combined. God is 
the Father of ei lights, the lights of nature and 
the lights of grace; the Father not only of the 
light of reason and conscience, the light of 
knowledge and goodness but also the Father of 
the children of Light. To enter in this connec- 
tion upon hair-splitting distinctions between 
create, make and beget, seems hardly the thing. 
Whatever is gross and material is of course 
eliminated from the meaning of any of said three 
expressions, and if the spiritual conception of 
the Divine character as Maker, Creator and Fa- 
ther, has once been reached, metaphysical quib- 
bles may well be dispened with.—M. ]. 

With whom (as peculiar to whom) there 
is not existing.—We give this construction of 
the passage on account of 4, without discussing 
the question whether & is a peculiar form 

Buttmann, Winer), or an abbreviation of éveor: 
Meyer, Huther). 

A change or a shadow-casting.—In the 
first place it is to be remembered that these 
words are a7af Acy. in the New Testament. Then 
the firat word, being the more general, must be 
explained by the second and more definite one. 
The Greek commentators limit the figurative to 
the drocxiacua (Oecumenius, Theophylact and 
al.): with God there is no mutation or a shadow 
(i.e. @ trace or appearance of a change, or also 
ofa reservation; they are followed among mo- 
dern expositors by Morus, Rosenmiiller, Hensler, 
Theile. The Latin commentators, on the other 
hand (Justinianus, Estius, a Lapide and al.) ap- 
ply the expression ad solis vicissitudines et conver- 
vones, Then also Luther (see the Translation), 
Grotius, Wetstein, Flatt, Schulthess. For a full 
treatment of the passage see Gebser, who ex- 
pisins it of the shadows cast by the solstice. Wie- 
siager suggests changes of the moon, solar and 
lunar eclipses and regards the shadow as the 
effect of rpor7; similar is the exposition of Hu- 
ther: the shadow cast on the heavenly body, 
effected by its changing position. But solar and 
lunar eclipses are phenomena too rare and 
transient in order to give a pregnant expression 
to the idea in question. And although there 
may not be used here any termini technici of 
Astronomy (as Huther observes) in their strict 
sense, the contemplation of tRe world in every 
age led probably to a sufficient knowledge of 
astronomy in order to recognize in the diurnal 
phenomenal revolution of the sun, the moon and 
the stars the cause of all nocturnal obscurings 
oftheearth. The sun has not only its annual 
but its diurnal solstice. In like manner the 
moon snd the stars rise and set and leave us in 
absolute night. But God is ina very different 
sense the Light of the world, a Sun that never 
sets. To this refer Ps. oxxxix. 9,12; Job. xxxiv. 
22; it was also symbolized by the pillar of fire 
inthe camp of the Israelites. Now if the ex- 
preesion rpomi¢ aooxiacua denotes such a pheno- 
menal shadow-casting of the revolving heavenly 
bodies, we can hardly take mapadAay# in a purely 
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general sense (Huther)—mutation, but as a 
figurative description of a change of position - 
(standing-place). This alternation is the first 
thing: the constant progression of the celestial 
bodies, the turning, follow as the result. Now, 
if the heavenly bodies, as the created symbols 
of the Divine being of light, possess the property 
of being not without shadow and night we get 
the antithesis that God, the Father of the Lights 
is eternally the same, not only per se, but also in 
the phenomena of these lights: that is to say, 
He makes no revolution with the Old Testament 
which could cast a night-shadow on the New 
(as the Talmud at a later period attempted to 
make such a revolution), nor does He suffer 
the New Testament to cast a night-shadow on 
the Old (according to the later opinion of the 
Gnostics and of all rationalists). The Father of 
the lights remains unchanged even in this anti- 
thesis. [‘‘God is always in the meridian.” 
Wetstein.—Bengel’s note will be found useful: 
‘“‘rapadAay? dicit mutationem in intellectu; (vide 
LXX. 2 Reg. ix. 20), rpor7 mutationem voluntatis. 
In utroque vocabulo est metaphora a stellis, huic 
loco, ubi luminum mentiq fit, aptissima. mapaad- 
Ay} et tpor? est in natura (vid. rpords Job. xxxviii. 
88) quse habet quotidianam vicisstiudinem diet et 
noctis, et longiores modo dies modo noctes: in Deo 
nil tale est. Ipse est Lux mera, wapaddAay? et rpor?), 
st gua accidit, penes nos est, non penes Patrem lumt- 
num. drooxiacpua interdum dicit duotuua, Sic enim 
Hesychius interpretatur. unde Gregortus Naz. 10 
Tig GA7Setac Ivdadua nat Grooxiacua languam syn- 
onyma ponit: et apud Tullium, Budo observante, 
adumbratio rei opponitur perfectioni ejus; sed 
hoc loco opponitur luminibus, adeogue magis proprie 
sumitur, ut Grooxiacya tporie sit jactus umbree 
primulus, revolutionem habens conjunctam. | Idem 
Hebraismus genitivi moz, abundantiam malities, ez 
quo colligere licet, 7d transmutatio oppont To datio 
bona, guemadmodum vicissitudinis obumbratio 
opponitur r@ donum perfectum. apaAda)y? ali- 
quid majus est. Hine gradatio tn oratione negante: 
ne quidem vicissitudinis adumbratio. oc de- 
mum efficit perfectionem; tllud bonum est. Per- 
fectior est, qui ne quidem vicissitudinis adumbratio- 
nem habet.”’—M. ]. 

The exaltation of the children of God begotten by 
the word of truth. : 

Ver. 18. Pursuant to free decree hath He 
begotten us.—The connection of these words 
with what goes before is differently construed: 
1. as codrdination: God the Father of lights is 
also the Author of our regeneration (Theile) ; 
2. as exemplification: generatio spiritualis, quas 
exemplum aliquod donorum tstorum spiritualium 
ake de Wette); 8. asan inference drawn 
rom the general idea of the former (Huther). 
But regeneration, as matter of experience, can- 
not be inferred from a dogma concerning God; 
4. as proof or demonstration (Gebser, Kern). 
Wiesinger’s remarks are excellent: ‘‘The grea- 
test dépnua (v. 18) which consists in the Divinely 
effected regeneration of man by the word of 
truth, is now mentioned by the author in lieu of 
everything else as the brightest actual proof that 
nothing evil, but all good comes from God. This 
act of His holy love is at once the strongest ex- 
hortation to a demeanour well-pleasing to Him. 
(v. 19 etc.).” The Apostle shows therefore how 
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the heaven-descended ddépyua réAeov had evi- 
denced itself as such by its effect, viz. the re- 
generation of believers. Now in thus laying the 
strongest emphasis on the exalted dignity, the 
iwoc of Christians following from their regenera- 
tion, he also emasculates thereby the fallacy of 
that seductive fanaticism, which would fain mis- 
lead them to pursue a false phantom of this ex- 
altation on chiliastic and revolutionary paths. 
At the same he presents to all Jews thia true 
life-picture of their exaltation. BovAndeic is the 
emphatic beginning of the sentence. - ‘ Pursuant 
to his established (Aorist) free decree.’’ The ele- 
ment of love (Bengel: voluniate amantissima) lies 
primarily not in the word itself but in its con- 


‘nection. The antithesis is (according to Bede, 
Calvin and aL) the meritoriousness of good 
works. It lies however nearer to see the pri- 


mary reference to the Jewish claims to the king- 
dom (Rom. ix.), especially because the Bovdzdeic 
at any rate contains the element of voluntary 
determination. The verb itself, used here, 
shows plainly that reference is made not to na- 
tural birth, but to regeneration, sur aroxiecy is 
the synonyme of yevvdy etc. (1 Jno. iii. 9; 1 Pet. 
i. 28; 2 Pet. i. 4).” So Huther rightly answers 
Pott, who wants to explain amoxtew by facere, 
efficere. 

Us, i. ¢., the Christians. But the objective re- 
generation of humanity in Christ was primarily 
also designed for the Jews as the regeneration of 
the nation and the theocracy, and to this teleo- 
logical element the sequel constrains us to give a 
proper share of our consideration. Besides this 
objective element, subjectively realized by be- 
lievers, we must also take cognizance of the em- 
phasis: begotten by the Father of lights and thus 
destined to the enjoyment of the most exalted 
dignity. [Bengel, as usual, gives us the pith of 
the whole riches of thought in a nutshell and 
supplies commentators with mental food. Much 
of Lange's view may be traced back to Bengel, 
and some of the beautiful reflections of Words- 
worth, which we shall produce under Doctrinal 
end Ethical, seem to flow from the same source. 
He says: PovArbeic, volens, voluniate amantissima, 
liberrima, purissima, feecundissrma. Hebr. aX ab 
PIN voluit; cf. Jno. i. 13. Congruit éAgog, 
misericordia, 1 Pet. i. 8. Antttheton, concupis- 
centia cum conceperit.—azextnoev. <Antitheton, 
Groxve:, v. 15 (cf. also what he says on v. 17, 
Ipse (Deus) Patris et matris loco est.—M. }. 

By the word of truth.—TZhe Gospel as the 
completion of the whole word of revelation. The 
word of truth regarded not only as opposed to 
the law as such, or even to the tradition of the 
law, but especially also as opposed to the lies and 
frauds of fanaticiem which prontised to make the 
readers of the Epistle sons of the kingdom. This 
also chimes in with the antithesis in time: what 
the temptation promises you ina phantom, the 
word of truth has slready made us in reality. 
The word of truth, ¢. e., the word which is truth 
( Gent. Appos. (cf. Jno. xvii. 17: 6 Adyoe 6 ad¢ 
aafdera tor:i—M.)]}, but also the expression and 
life of truth (1 Pet. i. 28; cf. Eph. i. 18; Col. i. 
5—evayytAsov; 2 Tim. ii. 15). The whole Epistle 
shows that James mcant the mediation of this 
word by Christ, but the idea is more general be- 
cause by this completion, he comprehends into 


one whole the entire Old Testament as Christian- 
ity in process of being (or becoming). [These 
words are also susceptible of a different interpre- 
tation. According to it the Adyo¢ is personal and 
denotes the Erzrnau Worn, the Second Person 
in the Holy Trinity, by WHom we have been born 
again (cf. 1 Pet. i. 23), ‘‘ WHo for our sakes be- 
came Incarnate and by being Incarnate gave ‘to 
those, who receive Him power to become sons of 
God,” who are born, not of dlood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, but of God (Jno. i. 18), and 
through whom we cry ‘‘Adba, Father” (Rom. 
viii. 15; Gal. iii. 26), and become “ partakers of 
the Divine nature.” Wordsworth. The noble 
array of authorities, in favour of this interpreta- 
tion, will be found under ‘‘DocTRInaL AND 
ETHICAL.’’—M. ]. 

That we should be; not that we should de- 
come, But the teleological mode of expression is 
probably chosen in order to indicate that the 
Jews should become what Christians already are. 

A. (kind of) first fruit.—Calvin: rivd stmilstu- 
dints est nola; nos quodam modo esse primitias. So 
Huther, Wiesinger, Gebser and al. But James 
hardly needed to give prominence to this symboli- 
cal mode of speech in an Epistle, symbolical 
throughout. It was self-evident. But on that 
account we are hardly prepared to understand 
the reference in the word with Bengel: ‘‘quadam 
habet modestiam, nam primitie proprie et absolute 
est Christus.”’ Christ is here included ag Media- 
tor of the Christian first fruit. But James, using 
this expression, might well recollect that the an- 
gels of God are a different kind of first-fruit of 
the oreation. It has been inferred from this 
passage that Christians are also superior to the 
angels; at all events they are codrdinated with 
them as a different type of celestial first-born. 
The frequent occurrence of this word in a sym- 
bolical sense (Ley. xxiii. 10; Numb. xviii. 12; 
Deut. xxvi. 2) removes all doubt that arapyf al- 
ludés to the God-consecrated first-fruit in the Old 
Covenant (Laurentius: allusio est ad ritum legalem 
in V. T. consecratione primogeniiorum, frugum, 
jumentorum et hominum). The word therefore in- 
volves also the idea that Christiane are a people 
consecrated to the service of God, even as the 
first-consecrated in relation to the future conver- 
sion of the Gentiles and ‘the glorification of the 
world.” (Huther.) But this does not warrant 
the inference drawn by Huther and Wiesinger 
that the first-born in point of time settles the idea 
of first-fruit in point of dignity. Even in the 
province of nature the idea of the first-born or 
matured is more or less connected with the idea 
of the excellent. In the New Testament, how- 
ever, this idea of the word in a spiritual sense, 
is repeatedly made | dhe (1 Cor. xv. 20, 23; 
xvi. 15; Rev. xiv. 4). But there is yet another 
element of the idea, which has to be decidedly 
held fast. As the first-fruit was at once the pro- 
phecy and surety of the whole subsequent har- 
vest, so Christ as azapyf of the. resurrection is 
surety for the subsequent stages of the resurrec- 
tion, so the Holy Ghost in believers is surety for 
the subsequent glory (Rom. viii. 28); so the first 
believers of Israel in their unity are sureties for 
the future conversion of the whole nation, Rom. 
xi. 6. We see no reason for abandoning any one 
of these three elements, 1. The God-consecrated 
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first-fruit people, 2. the first dignity of the real 
children of God involved in it, 3. the living se- 
curity for future conversions, even for the glori- 
fication of the world. Huther ojects to the 
second element that instead of rivad we ought 
to have arioudrev followed by véwy or xavov. 
But the difficulty with regard to rad has been 
settled above, and Huther’s exposition, not ours, 
would require a véwy. Even the taking of rparoa: 
in the sense of résOraro: or some similar word 


(in Oecumenius) is not against the Apostle’s’ 


idea; it only presents modifications and conse- 
quences of zparot. 

Of His creatures.—This expression which 
relates generally to the whole creation but parti- 
colarly to God’s moral institutions in mankind, 
brings out primarily the second sense of arapyf, 
as in Ps. viii.; Rom. viii.; 1 Cor. vi. 2, 8; but 
also the third sense. Christians as God’s arapyf 
are not only superior to the doings of the moral 
world and to the propensities of the natural 
world, but they are also as God’s arap74 sureties 
for the glorification of the world. The «rioyara 
tou Geov, although they are not really the xac) 
aticug (Olshausen), but the azapxz? Geov belongs 
also to them, as a surety that they will ripen into 
the xasvy xriocc, just as the first-fruits are an 
avapy4 of the ripening fields. The depth of 
Christian knowledge contained in this passage 
has been admirably set forth by Wiesinger, p. 
83, etc., to which the reader is referred. [We 
give it below under ‘*DooTRiNAL AND ETHICAL.” 
—M.]. Particular note should be taken of the 
striking accord of this passage in James with the 
fundamental ideas of the doctrine of Paul, in 
Boviuelc, election, free grace; in amexinoev the 
doctrine of regeneration and the new creature, in 
the Adyoc aAnOeiac the antithesis of law and sym- 
bol, in the avrapy4 not only the relation of Chris- 
tians to the world, but in particular the relation 
of the Jewish Christians to the Jews (Rom. x.), 
and in the xricyara his doctrine of the glorifica- 
tion of the world by Christ, Rom. viii.; Eph. i. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

If there is one question, which for centuries has 
engaged and exhausted the reflection of the most 
celebrated philosophers, it is this: whence is 
moral evil? Moral evil, disorder in the dominion 
ofa God of order and justice, a discord in the 
harmony of creation, an ever-flowing spring of 
misery by the side of so many and copious foun- 
taims of happiness opened for us by a higher 
Love. Who is the author of its disastrous exist- 
ence? Does it come from God? If so, how could 
God be just and holy? And if it does not come 

Him, how could it originate, continue and 
rule from the world’s first dawn until now? 
There is no thinker who has not stood in silent 
contemplation of the riddle and there is also no 

unker who has been able to resist the tempta- 
lion of making at least an effort towards its solu- 
tion, The various schools of Greek philosophy 
exhibit the most contradictory principles. The 
most different gnostic systems of the second cen- 
tary we see revolve round this problem as if it 
Were their immutable centre. And even the 
speculative philosophy of our century, no mat- 
ter how often its idealism departed from the 
maxims of experience, found it impossible wholly 
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to overlook this dark back-ground of all human 
self-consciousness and had to include the investi- 
gation of evil in the course of its contemplations, 
if forno other purpose than that of denying the 
reality of sin as constituting the guilt of man- 
kind. The most important efforts of human 
thought to explain the origin of moral evil have 
been discussed in a masterly manner by Julius 
Miiller in his classical work, ‘Die Christliche 
Lehre von der Siinde” (new edition, 1844.) 

2. The principal features of the doctrine, 
which James here presents concerning the origin 
of sin, may be compressed into one sentence, 
viz.: Sin is in no event God’s fault but altogether 
our own. Every explanation of the origin of sin 
which makes God directly or indirectly the causa 
eficiens mali, James condemns tm foto (as to its 
inmost ground), as does also Paul, Rom. iii. 8. 

8. Nothing is more common than the en- 
deavour to charge God directly or indirectly 
with the guilt of our transgressions. Even the 
heathen sought shelter in the subterfuge that 
some divinity or irresistible demon had impelled 
them to evil and the Jews asked ‘‘Why does he 
yet find fault?” Rom. ix. 19. The most ancient 
art of sinful mankind was the sewing of fig- 
leaves (Gen. iii. 7), and also the modern ra- 
tionalism of our century in this respect seems 
neither to have learnt nor to have forgotten any 
thing. Sin, in the opinion of modern rational- 
ists, is a relative, yet an altogether unavoidable 
evil. Is God not the Almighty who creates light 
and darkness, the Infinite from whom, by whom, 
and to whom are all things absolutely, the Om- 
niscient, who.foresaw the abuse of moral freedom 
and might easily have prevented it? It is there- 
fore plainly thus: man could not but altogether 
fall and he falls not only with the high sanction 
but also according to the will and arrangement 
of God. Sin is a wholly indispensable part of 
our earthly plan of education just as a child 
would never have learned to walk without having 
previously stumbled. Sin is the inseparable 
shade-side of the light of perfection, which as it 
shines is inconceivable without a shadow. Sin 
is a want of development, an imperfection, 
grounded nolens volens in the organization of our 
race, for which we can no more be held account- 
able than for having feet but no wings. Thus 
sin, which is free choice and a daring opposition 
to God, is fundamentally made to be a rule and 
what might yet be wanting to the fair-seeming 
theory, appears in still more glaring colours in 
practice. Even the dullest mind becomes inex- 
haustible in wit and understanding if it is neces- 
sary to excuse the commission of evil. There is 
nothing more difficult even to infant lips than 
the admission of personal guilt. Now it is the 
fault of others or of circumstances in which we 
find ourselves placed, again it is the fault of our 
temperament or the natural infirmity of an origi- 
nally excellent heart. Aye, how many a Chris- 
tian seeks to lessen his guilt with the pious sigh 
that God had let go his hand for a moment, that 
the Lord had hidden His countenance from him 
so that now he could not evince himself as a child 
of light; that the flesh had proved too strong for 
him and it was really not he that kept on sin- 
ning, but the invincible principle of flesh within 
himself. If James were to revisit us, he would not 
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have any occasion to withdraw his exhortation 
as superfluous: ‘Let no man, being tempted, 
say, I am tempted from God.”’ 

4. It is only necessary to enter somewhat more 
profoundly into the idea that God in the most 
absolute sense of the word is areipacro¢ xaxv in 
order to perceive the infinite superiority of the 
Christian conception of God to the ethnical. 
James, in this respect, occupies not only a lofty 
religious but also a purely ethical standpoint. 
Just as the conception of God with many is ob- 
scured by sins, so on the other hand, the Chris- 
tian conception of God corrects many confused 
or one-sided theories of the origin of sin. 

5. In order that we may thoroughly under- 
stand the teaching of James respecting the origin 
of sin, we must in particular not lose sight of the 
point, that it is not so much his intention to ac- 
count for the origin of sin among mankind as to 
describe it in the human individual: in other 
words that he here treats of the matter rather 
psychologically than metaphysically. Rational- 
istic commentators who consequently use James 
i. 14, 15 as a weapon against Gen. iii. and Jno. 
viii. 44, act most arbitrarily. The matter has 
two sides only one of which is touched by James, 
while he does not invalidate the other, no matter 
how true it may be in itself. Cf. Jas. iv. 7. 
What he describes is the history of sin in every 
individual man, and that in three different pe- 
riods: in its beginning, its progress and its end. 

6. James in declaring that lust, having con- 
ceived, brings forth sin, does by no means imply 
that excfuuia per se is not altogether sin. The 
concupiscentia in this case is alreadyeprava, but it 
is here expressly set forth not as the mother of 
the sinful principle but of the sinful deed. The 
Protestant Church at every period has rightly 
opposed to the pelagianizing tendencies of [Ro- 
man] Catholicism the assertion that also the 
érvuia of man, which eventually becomes deed- 
sin, is sinful in itself (per se). Paul also denies 
that the law is sin, not that lust is sian, Rom. vii. 
7. Besides the history of every more signal sin, 
é. g., that of Adam or Pharaoh, David, Ahab and 
many others furnishes the most striking proofs 
of the correctness of the delineation here given. 
‘‘This passage is greatly abused if it is cited as 
a proof that evil desires are not sin, provided 
man withbold his consent. For James does not 
disouss the question when sin begins, when it is 
sin before God and imputed as sin, but when it 
breaks forth. Thus he gradually progresses to 
show that the completion of sin is the cause of 
eternal death, but that sin is rooted in a man’s 
own lust; whence it follows that men shall reap 
in eternal ruin the fruit which they themselves 
have sowed.”’ Chrysostom. 

7. The idea of guilt, which is here so emphati- 
cally expressed by James, is of the utmost im- 
portance to the whole development of scientific 
theology. Not until sin in its true nature is ac- 
knowledged as guilt, are we able to appreciate 
the depth of the doctrines of the atonement and: 
of redemption. But then it must be equally ac- 
knowledged that only a Redeemer, who was 
really God-man, was able to deliver us from 
eternal ruin. The right conception of Soteri- 
ology and Christology is thoroughly rooted in the 
deepor insight into Hamartology. 


8. It is impossible that God should be at va- 
riance with Himself, that His holiness should con- 
flict with His love. The same God whom James 
describes in v. 17 as azeipactog xaxav he sets 
forth in v. 17 as the eternal source (German 
primal source) of light from whom ali gifts and 
only good gifts flowto us. This declaration also 
reminds us of the Sermon on the Mount, Matth. 
vii. 11. God is here called the Father of lights, 
as elsewhere He is described as the Father of 
spirits, the God of the spirits of all flesh, Heb. 
xii. 9; Numb. xvi. 22. James describes the in- 
exhaustible riches of the goodness and the glory 
of the immutability of God in a form at once 
poetical and metrical “‘zaca décte dyah), Kal ray 
ddpnua ré2ev,” in order to show also thereby 
that the inference ‘‘that such a God could yet 
be the cause of sin” contains the strongest con- 
tradictio in terminis. For it is impossible that the 
Father of lights should love darkness; He, with 
whom there is no change, cannot possibly cause 
to-day the evil which yesterday He did forbid or 
punish; detestable sin, so often condemned by 
Him, in no event can belong to His good and per- 
feot gifts. ‘The New Testament positively op- 
poses the repulsive assertion of a self-develop- 
ment of God.” Heubner. 

9. The greatest proof of the absolute impossi- 
bility of God being the cause of sin lies in the 
opposite experience of believers ‘themselves (v. 
18), where the greatest and most glorious of all 
good gifts (v. 17), although stated in general 
terms, is yet specifically named. The history 
of the birth of sin (v. 15) is opposed (v. 18) to 
the spiritual history of the birth of Christians in 
order to shed thereby the brightest light on the 
face that God who effects regeneration, cannot 
possibly be the author of its contrary—evil. 
Those who attach but little importance to the 
Epistle of James in s dogmatical point of view 
would do well to give their earnest and thought- 
ful attention to his dictum classicum concerning 
regeneration, v. 18. We have here in fact the 
depth and riches of Paul in a brief compendium. 
See the exegetical notes on the passage. James’ 
mode of statement exhibits also a surprising 
agreement with that of Peter a Pet. i. 28). 

[v. 15. The progressive development of tempta- 
tion is thus stated by Bede: 1. Suggestio. 2. De- 
lectatio. 8. Consensus. Suzgestio est hostis, delec- 
tatio autem vel consensus est nosirxw fragilitatis. 
Si delectationem cordis partus sequitur pravee actio- 
nis, nobis jam morits reis victor hostis abscedit, For 
further illustration see Wordsworth. 

v. 16. Bp. Andrewes (Sermons, 8, p. 874): 
‘“‘Though of man it be truly said by Job, ‘he 
never continueth in one stay” (Job. xiv. 2); 
though the lights of heaven have their parallaxes; 
yea, ‘‘the angels of heaven, he found not stead- 
fastness in them” (Job. iv. 18); yet for God, He 
is subject to none of them. He is ‘Ego sum qui 
sum” (Ex. iii. 14); that is, saith Malachi, «“Eyo 
Deus et non mutor (Mal. iii.6). Weare not what 
we were awhile since, what we shall be awhile 
after, soarce what we are; for every moment 
makes us vary. With God it is nothing so, ‘He 
is that He is; He is and changeth not.” He 
changes not histenor; He says not, before Abra- 
ham was, J was; but “before Abraham was, / 
am” (Jno. viii. 58). 
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Yet are there ‘‘varyings and changes,” it can- 
not be denied. We see them daily: True, but 
the point is per quem, on whom to lay them? Not 
on God. Seems there any recess? It is we for- 
sake Him, not He us (Jer. ii. 17). It is the ship 
that moves, though they that be in it think the 
land goes from them, not they from it. Seems 
there any variation, as that of the night? It is 
umbra terre makes it, the light makes it not. Is 
there anything resembling a shadow? A vapour 
rises from us, and makes the cloud, which is as 
& pent-house between, and takes Him from our 
sight. That vapour is our lust, there is the apud 
quem. Is any tempted? It is his own lust doth 
_ it; that enticeth him to sin; that brings us to 
the shadow of death. It is not God. No more 
than He can be tempted, no more can He tempt 
any. Ifwe find any change, the apud is with 
us, not Him; wechange, He is unchanged. ‘‘Man 
walketh in a vain shadow.” (Ps. xxxix. 6). 
a ways are the truth. He cannot deny Him- 
elf, 


Every evil, the more perfectly evil it is, the 
More it is from below: it either rises from the 
steam of our nature corrupted; or yet lower, 
ascends as a gross smoke, from the botiomless pit, 
from the prince of darkness, as full of varying 
and turning into all shapes and shadows, as God 
is far from both, who is uniform and constant in 
all His courses. .—The lights may vary, He is in- 
variable; they may change, He is unchangeable, 
coastant always and like Himself. Now our les- 
sons from these are— 

1. Are they given? Then, quid gloriaris? Let 
us have no boasting. Are they given, why for- 
get the Giver? Let Him be had in memory, He is 
worthy so to be had. 

2. Are the ‘‘giving” as well as the “gift” and 
the “good” as the ‘perfect,’ of gift, both? 
Then acknowledge it in both; take the one as a 

make the one as a step to the other. 

3. Are they from somewhere else, not from 
ourselves? Learn then to say, and to say with 
feeling, Non nobis, Domine, quia non a nobis 
(Pa. evi. As 

4. Are they from on high? Look not down to 
the ground, then, as swine to the acorns they 
find lying there, and never once up to the tree 

come from. Look up; the very frame of 
our body gives that way. It is nature’s check 
to us to have our head bear upward and our 
heart grovel below. 

5. Do they descend? Ascribe them then to 
purpose, not to time or chance. No table to 
fortune, saith the prophet. Is. Ixv. 11. 

6. Are they from the ‘Father of lights?” 
(Jer. x. 12) then never go to the children, a sig- 
nis crelé nolste timeret ‘‘neither fear nor hope for 
any thing from any light of them at all.” 

_ 4. Are His “gifts without repentance?” (Rom. 

ii. 29). Varies He not? Whom He loves, doth 
“He love to the end?” (Jno. xiii. 1). Let our 
service be so too, not wavering. O that we 
changed from Him no more than He from us! 
Not from the light of grace to the shadow of sin, 
as we do full often. 

But above all, that which is ex ota substantia, 
that if we find any want of any giving or gift, 
good or perfect, this text gives us light, whither 
to look, to whom to repair for them; to the 
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‘Father of lights.” And even so let us do. Ad 
pairem luminum cum primo lumine: “Let the light, 
every day, 80 soon as we see it, put us in mind 
to get us to the Father of Lights.” Ascendat 
oratio, descendat miseratio, ‘‘let our prayer go up 
to Him that His grace may come down to us,” so 
to lighten us in our ways and works, that we 
may in the end come to dwell with Him, in the 
light which is ¢é¢ avéorepov, “light whereof 
there is no eventide,’”’ the sun whereof never 
sets, nor knows tropic—the only thing we miss, 
and wish for in our lights here, primum et ante 
omnia. [A part of the above really belongs to 
‘*HOMILETICAL and PRACTICAL” but I doubt not 
that the reader will be thankful ‘to me for not 
having attempted to sever the practical element 
from the doctrinal—M. ]. 

[V. 18. WorpswortH :—With reverence be it 
said, in the work of our Reyeneration, God is both 
our Father and Mother; and this statement well 
follows the declaration of the Apostle that every 
good giving and every perfect gift is from above, 
coming down from the Father of lights. He isa 
Father, the Father of lights, and He is like a 
Mother also, and gives birth to us by the Word 
of truth. 

Compare the use of the maternal word ddivu, 
parturio, used by St. Paul in one of his tenderest 
expressions of affectionate ‘yearning for his spi- 
ritual children, Gal. iv. 19. 

By this word azextyjcev, He brought us forth; 
St. James declares God’s maternal love for our 
souls. Is. xlix. 16. Ps. xxvii. 12. 

—The view which makes 6 Adyo¢ personal is 
not in conflict with the common view; it is based 
on the recognition of the two senses in which St. 
James and St. Paul use it. Cf. Heb. iv. 12; 
Eph. v. 26; Tit. i. 8; Gal. iv. 19. The com- 
parison of this verse (James i. 18) with i. 2) 
shows that James passes by a natural transition 
from the Jncarnate Word to the reception of the 
Inspired Word. 

ATHANASIUS (contra Arianos iii. 3 61, p. 488)= 
‘¢Whatsover the Father determines to create, 
He makes and creates by Him,(the Word), as the 
Apostle says. By His will he brought us forth 
by the Word. Therefore the will of the Father, 
which concerns those who are born again, or 
which concerns those things that are made by 
any other way, is in the Word, in whom He 
makes and regenerates what He thinks fit.” 

Inunxus (ii. 25, 8):—‘*Thou, O man, are not 
uncreated, nor wert thou always coéxistent with 
God, like His own Word, but thou art gradually 
learning from the Word the dispensations of God 
who made thee.”’ 

TEERTULLIAN (c. Prazean. c. 7) illustrating the 
word arextycev says: ‘‘Chrisius primogenitus et 
unigenitus Dei proprie de vulva cordis Ipsius.” 

NovaTian (de Tint. 81):—‘‘There is one 
God, without any origin, from whom the Word, 
the Son was born. He, bosn of the Father, 
dwells ever in the Father.” 

THropritus of Antioch (3 10): ‘God, having 
His Own Word indwelling in His own bowels 
(on dd yxnous), begat Him, having breathed Him 

orth before all things, and through Him He hath 
made all things; and He is called the Beginning, 
because He is the Principle and Lord of all things 
which were created through Him.” 
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Hiprouitus (Philos. p. 884):—‘*The One Su- 
preme God generates the Word in His own mind. 
The word was in the Father, bearing the Will of 
the Father who begat Him; and when the Father 
commanded that the world should be created, 
the Word was executing what was pleasing to 
the Father,—The Word alone is of God, of God 
Himself; wherefore He is God. The Word of 
God regulates all things, the First-born of the 
Father. Christ is God over all, who commanded 
us to wash away sin from man; regenerating the 
old man, and having called man His image from 
the beginning; and if thou hearkenest to His holy 
commandment and imitatest in gocdness Him 
who is good, thou wilt be like Him, being honoured 
by Him, for God has a longing for thee, having 
divinized thee also for his glory.” 

Bp. But (Def. Fid. Nic. III. ch. ii.) says: 
“The Son of God, born from Lternity, is said by 
the Fathers to have certain other births in time. 
He was born into the world when He came forth 
to create the world. He was born again in a 
wonderful manner, when He descended into the 
womb of the virgin and united Himself to His 
creature. He is daily born in the hearts of those 
who embrace Him by faith and love.” 

Bp. PBakson (p. 219) says: ‘This use of the 
term Word was. familiar to the Jews, and this 
was the reason that St. John delivered to them 
80 great a mystery in so few words.” Wordsworth 
adds that the same remark is applicable to the 
language of St. James. 

Bp. Buu (Def. Fid. Nie. I. ch. i. 8 17-19, and 
Harm, Apost. Diss. 2. ch. xv.). In the latter pas- 
sage he declares the meaning of St. James to be 
that our Christian graces proceed from ‘the 
good pleasure of God through Christ, and from 
the regeneration which the Holy Spirit works in 
as through the Gospel.”’ 

WorpswortH :—“They whom St. James ad- 
reseed, being born again by adoption and cre- 
ated anew in Christ Jesus, the Eternal Word (Eph. 
i. 10), might well be said to be designed by 
God to be a first-fruit of His creatures, for they 
were new ereatures in Christ (Gal. vi. 15; 2 Cor. 
v. 17), who is the first begotten of every creature 
(Col. i. ab the beginning of the creation of God 

Rev. iii. 14), by whom all things were created 
teen i. 16). By virtue of His incarnation and 
of their incorporation and filiation in Him, who 
is the first-born among many brethren pater viii. 
29), they were made the first-fruits of creation, 
being advanced to a high preéminence and pri- 
macy, beyond that which was given to Adam be- 
fore the fall (Gen. i. 28) and even above the 
angels themselves. Cf. Heb. i. 5-18; ii. 5, 7- 
16."——-“‘This higher sense of Adédyo¢ includes 
also the lower one, God brought us forth by the 
Word of truth, preached to the world.’’—M. ]. 

The Note of Wiesinger, referred to under 

“‘ Kxegetical and Critical”? is as follows: ‘this 

‘passage is among those which reveal the depth 
of Christian knowledge, in which the practical 
and moral exhortations of tho writer are 
grounded: lying as it does expressly (6:6 v. 19) 
at the basis of them. We will here bring to- 
gether ina few words the teaching of the pas- 
-sage, for the sake of its important bearing on 
tithe rest of the Epistle. It teaches us 
1. As a positive supplement to vv. 14, 15, that 


J 


the life of man must be renewed, from its very 


root and foundation; 

2. It designates this renewal as God's work, 
moreover as an imparting of the life of God 
(arextnoe), as only possible by the working of 
the Spirit, only on the foundation of the objective 
fact of our redemption in Christ, which is the 
contents of the Adyoc aAnGeiac; 

8. It sets forth this regeneration as an act 
once for all accomplished (aexiyoey, Aor.) and 
distinguishes it from the gradual penetration and 
sanctification of the individual life by means of 
this new principle of life imparted in the rege- 
neration. 

4. It declares also expressly that the regene- 
ration is a free act of God’s Love (SovAnbeic) not 
induced by any work of man (Eph. ii. 8, 9; Tit. 
iii. 5), so that man is placed by God in his right 
relation to God, antecedently to all works well- 
pleasing to God: for this the expression arexiy- 
cev involves: cf. é&eAéEaro, ch. ii. 5, and in 80 
far as this avexiynoev necessarily implies the jus- 
tification of the sinner (the dixawvofa of St. 
Paul), it is plain also, that St. James cannot, 
without contradicting himself, make this dexazov- 
ofat, in the sense of St. Paul, dependent on the 
works of faith. 

5. Adyo¢g adnbelac is specified as the objective 
medium of regeneration; and herewith we must 
have rricreg as the appropriating medium on the 
part of man himself: of the central import of 
which riore¢ in St. James we have already seen 
something (ch. ii. 5, 14, ete.). 

6. Together with this act of regeneration 
proceeding from God, we have also the high des- 
tination of the Christian, which the Apostle gives 
so significantly and deeply in ei¢ rd elvac x. Tr. A. 
And that which God has done to him, is now in 
the following verses made the foundation of that 
which the Christian on his part has todo: by 
which what we have said under 8, and 4, receives 
fresh confirmation. This passage is one to be 
remembered, when we wish to know what the 
Apostle understands by the véuoc réAetoc’(i. 25; ii. 
12) and what he means, when (ii. 14, etc.) he de- 
duces dixasovoba: from the works of faith. As 
regards the dogmatical use, which we make of 
this passage, wishing to show that regeneration 
is brought about by the word, as distinguished 
from the Sacrament of Baptism (Tit. iii. 5-7), we 
may remark, that seeing that Adyoc aAOeiac des- 
ignates the Gospel, as a whole, without any re- 
spect to such distinction, nothing regarding it 
can be gathered from this passage. The word 
of the Lord constitutes, we know, the force of the 
Sacrament also. ‘‘Accedtt verbum ad elemenium e 
fit Sacramentum.” And it is meant to be in 
ferred that the readers of this Epistle were not 
baptized.” —M. ]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


It is impossible to pursue the course of life 
while we regard God in any way the cause of 
sin.—The attempt of charging God with the guilt 
of one’s transgression: 1, The traces of this per- 
verseness: a, inthe Jewish world, b, inthe heathen 
world, c, in the Christian world. 2. The springs 
of this perverseness; a, in a darkened under- 
standing, 5, in a proud heart, ¢, in a sinful will 


CHAP. L 18-18, 


U 


8, The sad consequences of this perverseness ; 
by it a, God is insulted, b, our brother offended, 
6, and our own sanetification and salvation op- 
posed.—God in opposition to moral evil.—The 
ethical excellency of the Christian conception of 
God, also a proof of its heavenly origin.—No ex- 
cuse for sin, cf. Gen. iii. 12; Jno. xv. 22.—The 
history of the development of sin in every indi- 
vidual man: 1, beginning, 2, progress, 8, end.— 
How very different sin appears a posteriors from 
what it appears a priori.—Sin should never be 
contemplated in the light of speculative under- 
standing only, but always in the light of con- 
science, the Bible and experience.—The erring 
Christian also should still be addressed as a be- 
loved brother.—Error manifold, truth only one.— 
The errors of men in morals are mainly the effect 
of their not looking up sufficiently to the Father 
‘of light.—The riches of God: 1, all good lights 


come from Him; 2, only good gifts come from. 


Him.—God cannot be tempted to evil but He is 
never supplicated in vain for good.—The exalta- 
tion of the Creator above the most exalted work 
of His hands.—The constant alternation in the 
natural world contrasted with the immutable 
order in the moral world.—The immutability of 
the Father of lights viewed 1, on its heart-stirring 
and consoling side, but also 2, on its solemnly- 
admonishing and warning side.—The miracles 
of regeneration: 1, God has begotten us, 2, ac- 
cording to His free decree, 8, by the word of 
trath, 4, that we should be etc.—On the whole 
lesson vy. 18-18. Sin not God’s fault but solely 
our own, a truth, 1, which man is only too prone 
to forget (v. 13), 2, which confirms the history 
of the developnient of sin (vv. 14, 15), 8, which a 
glance at the being of God (vv. 16, 17) and at 
the work of God (v. 18), removes beyond all 
doubt.—On the conclusion: ‘Do not err,’’ v. 16. 
“Do not err,” how James here cautions us 
against a threefold error: 1, Do not err, ye who 
expect the highest good from beneath (the earth): 
all good giving is from above, 2, Do not err, ye 
who dwelling on the goodness of God, forget His 
holiness: the Giver of all good is also the Father 
of lights. 8, Donot err, ye who think that His ho- 
liness in your case would cease to be just: with 
the Father of lighjs is neither variableness, nor a 
shadow of turning. 


Starke :—Man as long as he lives in time is 
liable to temptations.—Every man Has a lust and 
bias peculiar to himself and carries the origin of 
all his temptations within himself, Jito. xii. 6. 


QuesxeL:—We ourselves are our own worst 
enemies by our own lusts, Prov. xv. 27.—Man 
becomes gradually sinful.—Whatever we receive 
from above should take us back from below up- 
ward to God.—The rivers of God’s grace flow 
from on high into the deep valleys; the lower 
the heart, the more gentle the supply [influx= 
the flow of God’s into the heart.—M. ].— 
If God is the Father of light, then sin cannot be 
His child. For what communion has light with 
darkneas? 2 Cor. vi. 14.—If believers are God- 
begotten, they are of Divine descent [a Divine 
race—M.}j. O, what high nobility! 

Lerner :—The lying word of the serpent has 
eorrupted us but the true word of God makes us 
good again, Jno. xvii. 17. 
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Stizr :—Nothing good comes from below; not 
even outward help for outward need (cf. Sir. 88, 
8, 9).—Good gifts in general are of no avail 
without the perfect gift, which restores to us 
light and life in a regeneration (out of) God. 

Heusnek :—Being tempted refers not only to 
solicitations to apostasy from Christianity, from 
religion by adversities, but James manifestly 
speaks of sin in general.—Desixe remains barren 
without the will.—All the woe of mankind is 
the fruit of sin.—Deriving evil from the Being 
of God is much worse than Parsecism with its 
dualism. — 

PorcsszKy:—The nature of temptation [i. «. its 
essence—M.], 1, lies not in the outward assault 
but rather within ourselves; 2, it should not be 
combated from without but from within.—Of the 
holy power needed for pious deeds: 1, of the 
necessity ofthis power; 2, of its communication. 

[V. 18. God permits and overrules the tempj{a- 
tion, but is not the Author of it.—God is neither 
temptable by evil things, nor versed in evil 
things.—Lust, the enchantress and temptress, cf. 
Prov. vii.5-27. See also the admirable portrait 
of the gossamer approaches of sin in Southey’s 
Thalaba, Book 8, 23-29.—God, the Father of 
lights is not the Author of evil; contrast “Father 
of lights” and ‘Prince of darkness.” — 

Vv. 14, 15. The way to death. 1. Mandrawn 
by his evil inclinations out of the safe asylum of 
virtue (éfeAxduevoc); 2. entrapped by the fasci- . 
nations of vice and evil (deAcaléuevoc); 8. into 
the commission of voluntary sin (édupla ovAja- 
Bovoa Ttixrec a a and 4. ripening in sin, 
hurried to ruin (7 d@ auapria aroredecbeica 
aroxbet Odvarov).— 

V. 16. The duty of Christian pastors to cau- 
tion their flocks against error.— 

V.17. God the Author of good—he cannot 
therefore be the Author of Evil.—God is the per- 
ennial fountain, whence gush in perpetual 
streams good gifts and perfect gifts.—Good living 
denotes not only temporal blessings but also spi- 
ritual—it comprehends the bestowal of every 
blessing accorded us by the munificence of our | 
heavenly Father in this our imperfect state of 
existence; while perfect gifts are those eternal 
possessions laid up for us in heaven, of which 
regeneration is the beginning and pledge.—God is 
the Father of the lights, not only of heaven, not 
only of the lights of reason, wisdom, conscience, 
truth, inspiration and prophecy, but also the 
Father of the children of light (Luke xvi. 8; Jno. 
xii, 86; Eph. v. 8; cf. also Matth. v. 14, 16).— 


M.]. 

Woxsevout: v. 18.—St. James delivers a 
caution against errors, which afterwards showed 
themselves in the heresies of Apelles, Hermogenes, 
Valentinus, Marcion and the Manicheans, which 
represented God as the Author of evil, or as subject 
to evil, and unable to resist and overcome it.— 
v. 14. Concupiscence is the womb of sin, and the 
offspring of sin is death. All these are evil and 
none of these are from God, who is the Author 
of all SacemBa 

[Dipymus: v. 16.—The ministry of good is dix 
rectly and indirectly from God; but evtl comes 
only per accidens, indirectly and mediately, for 
the correction of man, who is chastened by suf- 
fering.—M.]. 


rd 
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[WorpsworrH: v. 18.—Here is an Apostolic 
protest against two errors prevalent among the 
Jews, 1. that men are what they are either by 
necessity, as the Pharisees held, or else 2, as the 
Sadducees taught, by the unaided action of their 
own will, independently of Divine grace. See 
Maimonides in his Preface to Pirke Aboth, and 
Josephus Ant. xiii. 6,9; xviii. 1,8. Bp. Bull, 
Harm. Apost, Diss. 2, ch. 15. Thus they dis- 
paraged the dignity of the Divine Will. 

{Man in Christ is the wave-sheaf of the har- 
vest. See 1 Cor. xv. 20-23—M. ]. 

{RasBINIcaL: vy. 18.—This is the custom of evil 
concupiscence; to-day it saith, Do this; to-mor- 
row, worship an idol. The man goes and wor- 
ships. Again it saith, be angry.—Evil concu- 
piscence is, at the beginning, like the thread of 
a spider’s web; afterward it is like a cart-rope. 
—M.]}. 

<n v. 15.—The soul, which the Greek 
philosophers considered as the seat of the appe- 
tites and passions, is called by Philo rd YHAv, the 
female part of our nature; and the spirit, rd 
&ppev, the male part. In allusion to this notion, 
James represents men’s lust as a harlot, who en- 
tices their understanding and will into its impure 
embraces and from that conjunction conceives sin. 
Sin being brought forth, immediately acts, and 
is nourished by frequent repetition, till at length 
it gains such strength that in its turn it begets 
death. This is the true genealogy of sin and 
death. Lust is the mother of sin and sin the mo- 
ant of death; and the sinner the parent of both.” 

Be SanpERson: vy. 18.—St. James therefore 
concludes positively, that every man’s tempta- 
tion, if it take effect, is merely from his own 
lust. It is then our own act and deed, if we are 
Satan’s vassals: disclaim it we cannot; and 
whatsoever misery or mischief ensueth there- 
upon, we ought not to impute to any other than 
ourselves alone.—M. ]. 

[Asp. Szcxzer: v. 14.—Temptation has no 
power, the great tempter himself has no power, 

‘but that of using persuasion. Forced we cannot 
be, so long as we are true to ourselves, our own 


consent must bé our own giving: and without it 
the rest is nothing.—M. ]. 

[Dr. Jonrin: v. 17.—The unchangeable nature 
of God suggests very powerful dissuasions from 
vice. The Scripture contains no decrees con- 
cerning the reprobation and salvation of parti- 
cular persons, without regard to their moral 
qualifications. But there.is a law which de- 
clares that obstinate and impenitent vice shall 
end in destruction. This law is as eternal and 
unchangeable, as the nature of good and evil, or 
the nature and perfections of God. Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but this decree shall not 
pass away: and therefore a fearful thing it is to 
fall into the hands of the everliving and immu- 
table God. Yet this unchangeable nature of our 
Creator, considered in another view, affords no 
less comfort and peace to the greatest offenders, 
if they will repent and turn to Him. Their 
offences cannot be greater than His mercy and 
goodness, which endures to all eternity, ready 
to receive those who by an effectual repentance 
and reformation, through the satisfaction of 
Christ, make themselves proper objects of His 
mercy.—M. ]. 

{Sexmons and Sermon themes: 

v. 18. SHarp, Asp.: How far God ts concerned 
tn temptations to-sin. Works 6, 268. 

vv. 18, 14. TinzoTson ABP.: Zhe sins of men 
not chargeable to God. 

vv. 18-15. Apology for Providence in sin. 

Srmgon, Cu. Sin, the offspring of our own hearts. 
Works 20, 27. 

v. 15. Saunix, La manitre d étudier la religion. 
Sermons 4, 1. 

vv. 16,17. Siwzon, Co. God the only source 
of all good. Works 20, 82. 

v.17. Brain, H. On the unchangeableness of 
the Divine Nature. Sermons 2, 85. 

v. 18. CHarnock, STEPHEN, The instrument of 
regeneraiton. Works 6, 521. 

Haut, Rosert, The cause, agent and purpose of 
regeneration. Works 6, 186. 

DoppRipGE, Pui., Address to the regenerate. 
Works 2, 6386.—M. J. 
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IV. SECOND ADMONITION WITH REFERENCE TO THE SECOND 
FORM OF TEMPTATION—FANATICISM. 


CAUTION AGAINST YIELDING TO THE WRATH OF MAN (SEXUAL), WHICH THINKS IT- 
SELF COMPETENT TO ADMINISTER THE JUSTICE OF GOD BUT IS INCOMPETENT TO 
DO IT. THE INSTRUMENT OF DELIVERANCE AND PRESERVATION FROM THIS 
ZEAL; THE CULTURE OF INNER LIFE IN FAITH AND THE VERITABLE RELIGIOUS 
PROOF OF THIS FAITH IN ACTS OF MERCY. 


Cuaprer I. 19-27. 
(V. 22-27. Epistle for 6th Sunday after Easter). 


19 Wherefore, my beloved brethren, let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow 


20,21 to wrath: For the wrath of man worketh? not the righteousness of God. Wherefore 
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lay apart all filthiness and superfluity of naughtiness, and receive with meekness the 
22 engrafted word, which is able to save your souls. But be ye doers of the word, and 
23 not hearers only,® deceiving your own selves. For if any be a hearer of the word, 
24 and not a doer, he is like unto a man beholding his natural face in a glass: For he 
beholdeth himself, and goeth his way, and straightway forgetteth what manner of man 
25 he was. But whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty, and continueth therein, 
he being not a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work, this‘ man shall be blessed in 
26 his deed. If’ any man ameng yout seem to be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, 
27 but deceiveth his own heart, this man’s religion ts vain. Pure religion and undefiled 
before God’ and the Father is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted from the world. 


Verse 19. 


Verse 20. 


Verse ZL. 


Verse 22. 


Verse 23. 


Verse 24. 


Verso 25. 


Verse 26. 


Verse 27. 


liore is the most authentic reading. A. B.C. Vulg. al. Oo re found in G. K. [Rec. L. Sin.] is evidently a 
correction designed to establish a clearer connection, which has however obscured the peculiar import 
of this section. De Wette and Wiesinger, indeed advocate the retention of oa7r« on internal grounds 
against Lachmann, Huther and al., but the internal grounds are also in favour of to7e and even Ti- 
schendorf’s reidoption of the reading of the Text. Rec. cannot affect the question. We also read with 
A. Staftertoreand«xai beforeéorw. Tischendorf now decidedly favours @ore; 90 does Bouman p. 


84 8qq.- 
Lange: Know however ......... also let every man etc. [ye know it ...... -- but let etc.—M.] 


Sépydgeras A. B. (C3) Sin., Lachmann; xarvepydé¢eracC.*G. K.al. Tisch. The former seems to pre 
ponderate, but ¢ PY & Cerac has here surely a peculiarly emphatic meaning. 
Lange: For the inan’s (vir) wrath doth not accomplish [execute] etc. 


Lange: Wherefore, removing all filthiness and all out-flowing [communication of life] of malice [malignity] 
acquire in gentleness the word implanted al che among] you, which etc. 
bad tried patting of a filthiness and superabundance ol maliciousnese, receive in meeknoss the innate 
ord, which etc.—M. 
3 évov beforeaxpoarai Rec. A. 0. K. L. Theile; after B. Vulg. Alford.—M.] 
Lange: My) become ye doers ....... .. a8 those who ensnare themselves. [But become ye.........doceiving 
etc.—M. 
Lange: For if.........this man is like to a man who observes the countenance (image of appearance] of bis 
pie (of his development-image, of his life-form, the momentary formation of his continual development} 
@ mirror. 
Because (67+) ......... this man is like to a man considering the face of his birth in a mirror—M.}. 


Lange: For he obeerved himself and went away and forthwith forgot of what manner he was. 
i he Eros? himself and is gone away ......... What he was (owotos #», 4. e. how he looked in 
e mirror ek : 
4A. B.C. Sin. and it omit of ros before dxpoart%s, 80 Lachmann; Tischendorf following G. K. [and Rec: 
—M.] inserts it. The omission may have arisen from the supposition that the word was su uous, ite 
pregnant force having been misapprehended. 
Lange: But he, who became absor in the tape) ca law, that of liberty, and remainod thus, who be- 
came not a hearer unto forgetting, but a doer of the work, the same shal be blessed in his doing. 
a he whe i ae into the perfect law, that (rdv) of liberty, and perseveres doing so, being ........ - in his 
oing—M.}. 
6 82 after ¢i, inserted by Lachmann follawing C., has the most important Codd. against it. It weakens also 
the recapitulatory character of the sentence. : 
6A. B.C. omitéev vuiv. 
meoee ary, ee [among you] fancieth himself to be a religious man [one thencratically zealous of the 
onour of God] etc. 
German for religious man, “ Gotfesdiener "axa servant of God, one observant of God's outward service; re- 
ligion “ Gottesdienst ’=outward service of God.—M.]} 


1 7 before 0¢y recommended by A. B. C.* Sin. al. and Lachmann. This reading is aleo in consonance with 
the thought, the reference being to the God of the Christinn revelation. 

Lange: A pure and unprofaned religion Slade service—M.] before the God and Father fs this: to be 
careful of the orphans and widows in their tribulation [to have the oversight of them, and not to be en- 
groased with politics), to preserve himself unspotted from the world. 

before our God and Father (rg @eq cai warpi) etc.; sapa=with, in the estimation of 


eecoven Seccesene ee 


word and by ceasing to be mere hearers, v. 22- 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 24.—The real doer of the word has two distin- 


Analysis. 


guishing marks: he is absorbed with the eye of 
Caution against the second form of | faith in the contemplation of the perfect law, the 


temptation—fanatical, angry zeal. The clemency | free law of Christian truth and proves his perse- 
of the man who is called to be the child of God | verance in this contemplation by the full con- 
or who is already begotten, should be in comfor- | sistency of Christian activity (as described more 
mity to the clemency of God v. 19.—The wrath | particularly). By such full energy of life he 
of man [sexual] is not adapted to the ministering | attains the enjoyment of blissful life v. 25.— 
of the righteousness of God, v. 20.—They were | Whoever imagines that he is a real worshipper 
to purify themselves from this temptation, by ac- | of God and a zealot for the honour of God and 
knowledging said sin as a pollution (not perad- | corrupts his heart in giving the reins (in fanati- 
Venture as zeal for Judaistic purity) and as natu- | cal zeal) to his tongue, his religious service is 
ral maliciousness and putting it off, and on the| vain. But the counterpart, true worship of God 
other hand, by thoroughly appropriating with corresponding to the true image-of-God-the- 
meekness the word of Christian truth unto the | Father, is Christian care of the helpless mombers 
farthering of their salvation, v. 21.—Such an | of the Church accompanied bya decided shun- 
Sppropriation of the word will be most readily | ning of polluting worldly-mindedness. vv. 26, 
‘complished by their becoming doers of the | 27. 
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The clemency which shuns fanaticism and con- 
forms to the clemency of the Father in heaven. 

Ver. 19. Know however, my beloved 
brethren.—The connection indicated by the 
reading cre (see App. Crit.) deduces from the 
clemency of God the exhortation that the Chris- 
tian also should exhibit corresponding clemency. 
But that reading makes this verse dependent on 
what precedes, as if it were simply an applica- 
tion, which is not correct. On the contrary we 
have here the beginning of a new leading 
thought, viz.: the guarding of Christians against 
the temptation of fanatical zeal by fully yielding 
to the spirit of meekness and liberty in Christi- 
anity. Hence the reading lore is also preferable 
on internal grounds. uther’s observation is 
correct: ‘‘y. 18, connects primarily with the 
exhortation fo hear—and then with the further 
exhortation in v. 22 to be not only hearers but 
doers of the word.” ‘But the hearing here in- 
sisted upon must evidence itself as decided, 
(according to Matth. xiii. 23) as a fall and unre- 
served yielding to the word of truth and conse- 
quently as the foundation and not as the contrast 
of doing. Semler takes lore as an Indicative; 
non ignoratis tstud carmen Sir. v. 11, but apart 
from the difference in expression there and here, 
the indicative sense weakens without reason the 
energetical tone of the exhortation. Huther re- 
marks that lore answers to the yp? xAavaobe v. 16, 
which view is further confirmed by the use of 
the same address: adeAgoi wou ayaryrol here and 
there; ¢f. also ch. ii.5. [But it is not necessary 
to connect the lore taken indicatively with the 
exhortation at all: it therefore cannot weaken 
its energetical tone, on the contrary it strength- 
ens it by its very abruptness. Adopting the in- 
dicative sense of icre I connect it therefore with 
the preceding, as follows: Ye know it, my be- 
loved brethren, but let every man, etc.; or para- 
phrasing: Ye know that these things are s0, but 
possessed of this very knowledge let every man, 
etc. lore is used in this sense in Eph. v. 6; Heb. 
xii. 17.—M.}. 

Also let every man.—«ai (see App. Crit.) 
indicates that the conduct of man should be in 
conformity to the conduct of God. It remains 
to be ascertained in what sense we are to take 
this sentence. Laurentius and al. make it a 
general direction; Gebser, Wiesinger and al. 
give it a distinct reference to “the word of 
truth;” Huther, Theile and al., say that the 
general direction had primarily the specific aim 
of inculcating upon Christians the right conduct 
also in respect of the word of truth. But ‘all 
this hardly does full justice to the double anti- 
thesis inthe words: slow to speak, slow to wrath. 
The Apostte indicates the point in which Christ 
and Christian religiousness should evidence it- 
self as humanity, but true humanity also as piety 
—even the centre of faith and humanity as con- 
trasted with inhuman and impious conduct. 
Hence the express declaration: ra¢ dvOpwroc. It 
is a fundamental law of humanity, which is here 
described by the antithesis rayic and Bpadic 
(found in Philo, but in no other place of the 
New Testament, and expressed by Riickert thus: 
‘thou hast two ears and one mouth.”)—Being 
swift to hear denotes entire readiness, constancy 
and thoughtfulness of hearing (Matth. xiii. 23) 
and shows that such real hearing contains the 


germ of obedience to the truth, just as real 
‘‘tasting and seeing” involves the experience 
‘that the Lord is good.” Being slow to speak of 
course does not exclude all speaking Lat rash, 
immature, thoughtless and immoderate talking 
eres especially dogmatical speaking ch. iii. 

, although the expression is not confined to it 
(Pott and al.). The Apostle demands cautious, 
thoughtful speaking, a speaking flowing from an 
inward calling and therefore a weighty speaking. 
Being slow to wrath applies in like manner toanger, 
which is consequently not absolutely disallowed 
(as Hornejus has truly remarked). Eagerness 
in speaking by ‘warmth leads one easily to eager- 
ness of passion [Alford: The quick speaker is 
the quick kindler.—M.]. Huther justly rejects 
the reference of this wrath to God (Calvin, Ben- 
gel, Gebser: ‘impatience towards God on ac- 
count of persecution”’). For in that case James 
ought not to have allowed any slowness to wrath. 
Huther capitally explains this wrath of ‘‘ carnal 
zeal aiming at the mastering of our neighbour, 
the fruit of which is not eipfvy but axaracracia 
ch. iii. 16; the caution is directed against Chris- 
tians, who—as did the Pharisees in respect to 
the law—instead of using the Gospel for their 
own sanctification, were abusing it in gratifying 
their love of condemnation and quarrelsome- 
ness.” Thus our exhortation in its particular 
direction is addressed not only to the Jewish 
Christians but to all the twelve tribes, whose 
ancestors in fanaticism, Simeon and Levi (Gen. 
xxxiv.), disapproved by their father (ch. xxxiv. 
49), were afterwards mentioned as, patterna 
worthy of imitation (Judith ix.). 

‘The wrath of man not a sutiable organ of the 
righteousness of God. 

Ver. 20. For the wrath of man worketh 
not.—Our verse gives the reason of the pre- 
ceding one, but contrasts the two modes of con- 
duct, the right one there and the wrong one 
here. We attach importance to the distinction 
that in the former verse reference is made to the 
wrath of man in general and here to the wrath 
of man sexually. Thomas perceives in the ex- 
pression an antithesis between the man and the 
child, Bengel one between man and woman but 
neither does conform to or satisfy the historica) 
significance of our expression. We agree with 
Huther that this sentence must not be referred 
to the state of being righteous before God (Geb- 
ser, Grashof), and with Wiesinger that it must 
not be to the personal doing of men which ig 
well-pleasing to God (so Huther following Lu- 
ther—dcxacoobyy—=ro dixaroy a meaning of fre- 
quent occurrence in both Testaments); but we 
cannot stop with Wiesinger at the interpretation 
of Iiofmann that ‘the wrath (zeal) of man is un- 
able to effect in others (i. ¢., as a zeal of conver- 
sion) the righteousness of God, «. ¢., that “‘state 
of being righteous” [ Rechisbeschaffenheut*], which 
God begets by this word of truth. For James 
evidently has respect to the fanatical delusion of 
wrath, which imagines to adminisver and work 
out in the world the righteousness of God espe- 
cially with reference to unbelievers by passionate 
words and deeds, in that it only gives reality to 


* We consider this term, which through Hofmann hag 
crept into theology, as an abortive improvement on the 
corn erie nteuuanes ” (German: chaff or Ge 
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its unamiable ebullitions. Such was specifically 
the Judaistic delusion, which begot Ebionism 
and the Jewish war and which also found after- 
wards its expression in Mohammedanism and 
even in the Christian crusades, in the ecclesias- 
tical persecutions of heretics and also in several 
fanatical heretics (Eudo de Stella, Thomas 
Miinzer, etc.). But that the subjects of this de- 
lusion at the same time believe that their wrath 
(zeal) is the true way of converting men, that 
thus they are doing a work well-pleasing to God 
and that thus they will become righteous before 
God are features which, although we cannot set 
them aside, must remain subordinate to the lead- 
ing idea of passionate ebullitions tn majorem glo- 
riam Dei, i. e., here justitie Dei. Our translation 
would be more strongly expressed by the reading 
warepyacera: than by the better authenticated 
Eoyéferaz; but the latter taken in 8 pregnant 
sense, does also give the force of the former. 

Shunning the temptation to unholy and hypoeriti- 
cal wrath (zeal) by means of true sanctification, ne- 
getvely and positively. : 

Ver. 21. Wherefore removing. etc.—James 
bidding his readers purify themselves from the 
false zeal for their imaginary Jewish purity 
sounds like an oxymoron; for it is just their 
kind of zeal for purity which he characterizes as 
impurity and their imaginary piety as inhuman 
maliciousness, But true purifying is to him 
sanctification, that is, it is on the one hand the 
result of a negation (putting off impurity, etc.), 
and on the other, the result of a positive act, 
viz., the full receiving of the word of truth. 
However the two acts do not absolutely succeed 
one another (remove and receive), but with the 
removing of impurity (take note of the Partici- 
ple) the real appropriating of the evangelical 
word of God is to take place. The negative ele- 
ment, however, has here aconditional precedence, 
repentance before faith (Mark i. 15); hence it is 
here subordinated by the Participle to the posi- 
tive element on which it depends (cf. Rom. xiii. 
12; Eph. iv, 22, 23). But the Participle must 
also be noted as enforcing constancy in purify- 
Ing.—arodéuevot we cannot translate ‘puting 
of,” for the reference is not figuratively to the 
patting off of filthy garments and to the opposite 
putting on of clean ones. The antithesis is: to 
Femove, do away with; and to acquire, appro- 
priate (see Eph. iv. 25 and other passages). 

All filthiness (impurity).—jumapia (in the 
New Testament only here) is doubtless a stronger 
erpression than axe9apoia (Rom. vi. 19). It de- 
hotes filth in a religious, theocratical sense like 
the filthy garment ch. ii. 2, like jbzo¢ 1 Pet. iii. 
4l, and Auracde and purapeberv Rev. xxii. 11. To 
take the word in a general sense of moral unelean- 
nat (Calvin and al.), is inadequate; still less 
apposite are the specific renderings ‘‘avarice” 

Storr), “whoring” (Laurentius), ‘‘intemper- 
sace” (Heisen); but least of all its reduction to 
an attribute of the following «xaxia (Huther: 
Putting off all uncleanness and abundance of 
malice; similarly Theile, Wiesinger and al.). It 
's sufficiently manifest that James sees in the 
carnal wrath (zeal) exerted in the interest of 
Piety an antithesis, viz., impurity towards God 
(on the Atheistical in the heart of fanaticism see 
Nitzsch System, p. 89), and malice towards man. 


' All out-flowing (communication of life) of 
malice.—Huther: zepcoceia, foreign to classical 
Greek, denotes in the New Testament ‘abun- 
dance,” really superabundance. The substan- 
tive and the corresponding verb zepiocetecy sig- 
nify in the New Testament the overflowing of a 
fulness of life, on the one hand as a development 
of life (a passing over into the life which con- 
tinues to procreate itself Matth. v. 20; Rom. xv. 
13, etc.), on the other hand as a communication 
of life (a passing over upou others, Rom. y. 16, 
17; 2 Cor. viii. 2; ch. x. 15, eto.). Here the 
word is evidently used in the latter sense. This 
follows also from the proper definition of the 
term xaxia, which here is not synonymous with 
tovnpia (1 Cor. v. 8)==vitiosttas (Semler, Theile 
and al.), but according to the connection as the 
opposite of év zpatryri, as Eph. iv. 81; Col. iii. 
8; Tit. ili.38; 1 Pet. ii. 1. A more specific idea, 
namely the inimical disposition towards one’s 
neighbour, which we express by ‘animosity ” 
(Pott)! Huther.—(Wiesinger: dpy7, Rosenmiiller: 
morositas; Meyer: malice). The overflowing of 
maliciousness is therefore the malicious, hateful 
communication which passes from the fanatical 
wrath (zeal) of the propagandists on those whom 
they influence, according to Matth. xxiii. 15; 
Rom. ii. 24 and according to ecclesiastical his- 
tory, especially the history of the persecution of 
the Donatists, the Paulicians and tbe Camisarda, 
etc. The definition of smepioocia = repiocwyua 
(Bede); outgrowth, efflorescence (Schneckenbur- 
ger, de Wette):=the remnant surviving from 
former times (Gebser and al.==7epiccevua), are 
thus set aside. [Alford joins jurapiay with 
weptoceiav, as belonging to the Genitive xaxia¢ 
and remarks that ‘it seems better for the context, 
which concerns not the putting away of moral 
pollution of all kinds, but only of that kind, 
which belongs to xaxia. And thus taken it will 
mean that xaxia pollutes the soul and renders it 
unfit to receive the Zugurog Adyoc. It is very 
possible that the agricultural similitude in éuguro¢ 
may have influenced the choice of both these 
words, purapia and repicoeia. The ground must 
be rid of all that pollutes and chokes it, be- 
fore the seed can sink in and come to maturity; 
must be cleaned and cleared. -repioceia, if the 
above figures be allowed, is the rank growth, the 
abundant crop.” —M. }. 

Receive (acquire, appropriate) in meek- 
ness.—Jn meekness, in virtue of aymeek dispo- 
sition, and not only with meekness. Meekness 
stands first in a pregnant sense. Jn meekness ac- 
quire, t. e. ® meek demeanour, the opposite of 
wrathfulness, exhibited towards their brethren 
of different opinions is not only the condition, 
the vital element of the reception of the Gospel 
on the part of the Jews but also of the right ap- 
propriation of the same on the part of the Jewish: 
Christians. Although the word denotes not di- 
rectly the docilis animus (Grotius, similarly Cal-. 
vin and al.), yet the first condition and proof of 
the same. The reference, to be sure, is not to. 


‘meekness as the fruit of the reception of the. 


word (Schneckenburger), although the morally. 
calm and gentle spirit engendered under the in- 
fluence of Christianity must be manifested in its: 
highest perfection as its fruit. Want of meek- 
ness destroys the power of the Gospel (Matth, 
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xviii. 23, etc.); the fourth and the seventeenth 
centuries prove this in a remarkable manner 
Recetve. déEaobe is emphatic and denotes the right 
attitude under right hearing with right doing. 
The rooting and growing of Paul is here strikingly 
described as a fuller making one’s own [appro- 
priation], because the Jewish-Christians were 
in great danger of again losing their own (pro- 
perty) and the Jews were on the point of losing 
their ancient title to it (cf. 1 Thess. i. 6). 

The word implanted in fand among] 
you.—This word is the objective Gospel (Huther: 
neither “innate or connate reason’ (Oecumen- 
jus], nor the inner light of the mystics, for déyeo- 
Gaz forbids that) as in v. 18, but in its subjective 
form of life, as the: spiritual and vital principle in 
believers or as the seed of regeneration (t Pet. 
i. 23). In this form it is implanted in believers 
but likewise implanted as a principle of conver- 
sion in the Jews as a whole; the latter meaning 
must not be not passed over. Hence the défacfe 
is relevant both with referaqnce to the first recep- 
tion and the further appropriation of it. In con- 
sequence of the difficulty arising from the idea 
of receiving a word already implanted, Calvin 
made éugvro¢ proleptic and explained it ‘ta eus- 
cipite, ut vere inseratur;’’ and others similarly. 
But the word received subjectively does not 
thereby cease to be objective and to be received. 

It is doubtful whether Lange’s solution of the 

ifficulty will stand the ordeal of logical analysis. 
There ia no such double sense in éuguroc. Nor 
is the more clearly expressed exposition of Al- 
- ford more satisfactory. He sees in éuguro¢ an 
allusion to the parable of the sower and makes 
“‘the Adyo¢e éugvroc=—the word which has been 
sown, the word whose attribute and dperf it is to 
be éuguroc, and which is Zudvroc, awaiting your 
reception of it to spring up and take up your 
being into it and make you new plants.” His 
exposition is open to the same objection that 
something which is already gown in another soil 
can be smplanied in us, if he understands by 
&ugvrog the word written or preached. Adhering 
however tothe real meaning éugvroc=innate, 1d 
év gboee (Hesych.) we may remove all difficulty. 
Then the Adyoc Euduroc is—the innate Word, that 
is, the Word which has been born tn our nature, 
4. «. Christ. So Wordsworth who produces much 
illustrative matter of the use of Zuguroc and thus 
sums up the whole: While it is true, that Christ 
by his Incarnation is properly said to be Eugvroc 
snnate, born in us, and to be indeed Emmanuel, 
God with us, God manifest tn our flesh, God dwell- 
ing forever in the nature of us all; or, if we 
adopt the other sense of écgvroc, while it is true, 
that Christ is indeed grafted in us as our Netzer 
or Branch (see Matth. ii. 28), yet will not this 
avail for our salvation, unless we receive Him by 
faith, We must bo planted in Him and He in us 
by Baptism (Gal. iii. 27), we must dwell in Him 
and He in us, by actual and habitual communion 
with Him in the Holy Eucharist, we must abide 
and bring forth fruit in Him, by fervent love and 
hearty obedience. Christ, who is the Branch 
(Zech. vi. 12), is engrafted on the stock of our 
nature; but a scion grafted ona tree will not 
grow unless it is recetved and take root in the 
stock; so His Incarnation will profit us nothing, 
anless we receive Him in our hearts and drink 
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in the sap of His grace and transfuse the life- 
blood of our wills into Him, and grow and 
coalesce with Him and bring forth fruit in Him.” 


| Which is able to save your souls.—The 
idea of individual salvation is allied here with 
that of the national deliverance of the Israelites 
asin Jno. x. 28. Hence stress is here laid not 
only on the salvation of the soul but also on the 
salvation of the life and ra¢ ywyde tuwv is stronger 
than simply tude. [Alford says: “It is the ywrF 
which carries the personality of the man; which 
is between the wveiya drawing it upwards and 
the odpé drawing it downwards; and is saved or 
lost, passes into life or death, according to the 
choice between thesetwo. And the Adyog éugvroc, 
working through the mveiyza and by the Divine 
mvevua, is a spiritual agency, able to save the 
yy7.”—M.]}. It is able (cf. Rom. i. 16, dtwapuc 
Geov), but you are unable, incompetent for the 
carrying out of your judaistic plans of salvation. 
[Calvin: ‘‘ Magnificum calestis doctrine encomium, 
quod certam ex ea salutem consequimur. Est autem 
additum, ut sermonem illum instar thesauri tncom- 
parabilis et expetere et amare et magnificare discamus. 
Est ergo acris ad castigandam nosiram ignaviam 
stimulus, sermonem cui solemus tam negligenter aures 
prebere, salutis nostre esse causam. Tametsi non 
tn hune finem servandt vis sermoni adscribitur ; 
aut salus in externo vocis sonitu tnclusa foret, aut 
servandt munus Deo ablatum alio transferretur. | 
Nam de sermone tractat Jacobus qui fide in corda 
hominum penetravit: et tantum tndicat, Deum salutts 
auctorem evangelio suo eam peragere.” —M. }. 


But you will really appropriate the word by be- 
coming doers of the word and by ceastng to remain 
hearers only, vv. 22-24. 


Ver. 22. But become ye doers of the 
word.—yivecfe=be ye (Huther against Wiesin- 
ger, Theile and al.) who render==decome ye. 
Huther refers to Matth. vi. 16; x, 16 and other 
We take it with Wiesinger, of course 
not in the sense of Semler, as if the word indi- 
cated perpetuam successionem horum Yay 
but in the sense of a perfect development of their 
Christian life. This demand on the Jewish 
Christians and the Jews was the cause of the 
martyrdom of Simon, the brother of James under 
the reign of Trajan; it was also the cause of the 
early martyrdom of James, not long after he 
wrote this Epistle, and this is just his idea of the 
deed, the doing and the work, as it here for the 
first time takes a distinct shape: you must be- 
come wholly consistent Christians, if Christianity 
is to effect your salvation. As the warning 
against apostasy forms the negative side of his 
Epistle, so this exhortation to consistency consti- 
tutes its positive side. For the word is more 
clearly defined in vv. 18, 21 asthe Gospel. They 
must become doers of the same in respect of its 
organic unity: this cannot be done by isolated 
acts, but only by one general act of practical 
life. Cf. ch. iv. 11; Rom. ii. 18. The sroerhe, 
who as such is the real axpoarge, is contrasted 
with the pévov axpoarfe. To the theocracy in its 
practical direction the axpoarf¢ as such is insuffi- 
cient, while the Greek school understood by 
axpoarye per se & praiseworthy hearer. Cf. Matth. 
vii. 21; Luke xi. 28; Jno. xiii. 17. 
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As those who ensnare themselves,—See 
y. 26; Col. ii. 4; Gal. vi. 8; 1 Jno. i. 8; wapa- 
AoyiLeo8ac—to reckon beyond the mark, to reason 
falsely, to use fallacies, —in its practical tendency 
becomes deceiving, cheating and ensnaring by 
fallacies. Thus the ‘‘hearer only’’ deceives and 
ensnares himself. Huther refers tapadoyCopévor 
to ylveoGe in opposition to Gebser and Schnecken- 
barger who connect it with dxpoarai; but the 
latter are right, because the imaginary merit of 
hearing is the fallacy whereby they deceive them- 
selves and thus properly ensnare themselves. 

Ves. 23. For [because] if any is a hearer. 
—Demonstration of the preceding by means of 
a simile, which is not, however, a mere figure. 

Is like to.—The ovroc emphatically repeated. 

A man.—There must be some good reason for 
the recurrence of the specific man (sexual) and 
not only of man in general. Huther ought not 
to have d hed as curious the exposition [of 
Paes—M.] ‘‘viri obtier tantum solent specula tn- 
tueri” [mulisbré autem est curiose se ad speculum 
componere.—M.]. The exposition of the word 
avo is connected with that of xaravoety which 
according to Rosenmijller, Pott and al. is here 
used in the secondary sense of hasty observation, 
but is disputed by Wiesinger and Huther. Now 
itis correct that in Luke xii. 24, 27; Atta vii. 
31,32; xi. 6, the word denotes attentive contem- 
plation or consideration. Primarily it signifies 
simply, to observe, perceive, contemplate, under- 
stand, and if the expression is opposed, as is the 
ease here, by the more important contemplation 
rapaxtrrecy, and we have in narrative form the 
statement, that the man observed himself, went 
away and forthwith forgot etc., the reference is 
only to a somewhat imperfect, momentarily- 
suficient self-contemplating, such as before the 
mirror is rather peculiar to man than to woman. 
It is moreover to be borne in mind that the ideas 
“to hear the word,” and “to contemplate oneself 
ina mirror” do not exactly coincide; it is only 
in the moment of a knowledge of oneself, of an 
incipient repentance that the word, which per se 
however is a mirror throughout, becomes efficient 
asa mirror. The countenance or zpdécwror, al- 
though it meed not denote the whole figure (80 
Pott and Sckneckenburger), is not necessarily 
confined to the face (so Huther); the addition 
ti yevéoewo renders the word more expressive. 
Téveceg denotes according to Wiesinger and Hu- 
ther only the sphere of sensuous perception as 
distinguished from the ethical sphere, the face, 
such as a man has by natural birth. That is, 
James is again made to remind his readers that 
he only refers to a figure. We consider such an 
Interposed explanation of the figure here also 
not only superfluous but inappropriate to sym- 
bolical diction. For what is the real meaning 
of rpoxds tHe yevtoewc ch. iii. 62 According to 
Wiesinger, to be sure, ‘‘the wheel revolving from 
a man’s birth;” but that would be an unintelli- 
gible expression and the exposition of Grotius 
and al. ‘cursus nature” has more in its favour. 
For life is also a genesis in a higher degree, and 
the fluctuating zpécwrov is just the signature of 
the stages and states through which this genesis 
runs. This would also enable us to fix the refer- 
ence of avrov here to yévecig (Huther), as opposed 
to its reference to the general idea (Wiesinger). 


The Jews, as Jewish-Christians, for a while 
attained self-knowledge, in that they saw [knew, 
recognized—M. ] themselves in the mirror of the 
Gospel according to their national and individual 
course of development, and thus they saw also 
the maculas of this development and appearance, 
hence the allusion to this circumstance (Wolf ) 
must not be rejected with Huther. In a more 
Apes sense, mpdécu7ov etc., can neither denote 

e natural corruption of man per se (Pott), nor 
the ideal form of the new man (Wiesinger). To 
stop at the figure itself (with Huther) would be 
tantamount to making the figure unmeaning. 
But it simply signifies the image of the inner man’s 
appearance as to his sinful condition modified 
now this way, now that way by his actual con- 
duct. On the mirrors of the ancients see the 
respective article in Winer. 

Ver, 24. For he observed himself.—The 
narrative form represents as in vy. 11, an inci- 
dent quickly accomplished in the rapid succes- 
sion of the fleeting stages of its brief duration. 
The ev@fuc éreAdGecro is the most important point, 
as Huther remarks, but each separate stage has 
a meaning of its own. The stage of self-know- 
ledge in the mirror of the word, believing hear- 
ing, is followed by speedy departing, the avert- 
ing of the mind from the objective fulness and 
depth of the word (not only from what had been 
heard subjectively, as Huther explains); the de- 
parting is attended by the forgetting of the mir- 
ror-image, %. ¢., the loss of self-knowledge con- 
scious of the necessity of salvation which would 
have impelled the man to the consequence of 
Christian renovation of life. The loss accruing 
from such a course, is referred to by James in v. 
26, but especially in ch. v. [The Perfect 
areAfAvbey atanding between the Aorists xarevd7- 
oev and éreAdGero is striking and imports that the 
departing denotes a permanent neglect and disuse 
of the mirror.—M. ]. 

The real doer of the word according to his marks 
of distinction: his being absorbed in ihe contempla- 
tion of the free-making word, his consiancy, the 
blessedness. 

Ver. 25. But he who became absorbed. 
—tThe pure antithesis of the former figure. Hu- 
ther: ‘‘mapaxtnpag corresponds with xarevéyoer, 
mapauelvag with ameAfAvdev, and obx axpoariec 
értAnopovae with émeAd@ero.” The Participles 
have the effect of strengthening the already 
strong expressions, especially in the Aorist, while 
taken together they indicate: yevduevoc, that it is 
only by constancy that a man becomes a real doer 
of the word. This passage must not be construed 
as if James wanted to distinguish the doing of 
the word as something separate from the looking 
into and abiding in it. The sapaxinbag and 
wapapuelvac, as such, is roijrig Epyou yevdueroc. 
This has an important bearing on the right un- 
derstanding of the passage and is also very— 
Pauline. Constant looking into the word of sal- 
vation by faith is preéminently the doing which is 


followed by outward proof. This construction. 


therefore must not be altered by resolving yevd- 
pevoc into yiverac (Pott), or by saying with Wie- 
singer that right hearing and appropriating leads 
to doing and (thereby) to the blessedness of do- 
ing. Even Huther, who rejects Wiesinger’s ex- 
position, does not strictly adhere to the full energy 


, 
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of the idea, for he says that the doing of the law 
ia the necessary consequence of persevering 
looking into the same; although prominence 
must be given to the fact that he characterizes 
the consequence as necessary.—Ilepaxtrrew to 
stoop aside, to stoop over a thing in order to ex- 
amine it closely (Luke xxiv. 12; Jno. xx. 5, 11; 
1 Pet. i. 12); to sink into it, to be absorbed in its 
contemplation. Schneckenburger thinks: per- 
haps ad imaginem speculi humi aut mens tmposili 
adaptatum. But this is not the most fitting way 
tolook intoa mirror. The remaining, persevering 
in it, Wiesinger explains as appropriating. But 
it is just the remaining in the yielding oneself to 
the object by contemplating it, whereby the ap- 
propriating of it is effected. [One of the best 
illustrations of the force of tapaxtyac is given by 
Coleridge, Aids to Reflection, p. 15, note: ‘It sig- 
nifies the incurvation or bending of the body in 
the act of looking down into; as, for instance, in 
the endeavour tosee the reflected image of a star 
in the water at the bottom of a well. A more 
happy and forcible word could not have been 
chosen to express the nature and ultimate object 
of reflection and to enforce the necessity of it, in 
order to discover the living fountain and spring- 
head of the evidence of the Christian faith in the 
believer himself, and at the same time to point 
out the seat and region where alone it is to be 
found. Quantum sumus scimus. That which we 
find within ourselves, which is more than our- 
selves, and yet the ground of whatever is good 
and permanent therein, is the substance and life 
of all other knowledge.” —M. }. 

Into the completed law.—We translate 
completed because of the weighty adjective réAecoc, 
which here again makes prominent the N. T. 
completion of the O. T. (cf. the réAewe and the 
&pyor rbAgov v. 4, and the duapria aroredecbeica, 
v. 7; the Sermon on the Mount, the xAnpoiy Matth. 
ji., etc.). It is not therefore the lex naturalis 
(Schulthess), or in general the Adyo¢ aAnfeiac, in- 
asmuch as it isthe means of regeneration and the 
norm of the new life (Wiesinger, Huther: the 
norm of the new life), or on the one hand the O. 
T. law as simply perfect, or on the other the Gos- 
pel in a general sense; but it is the Gospel con- 
ceived as that completion of the law which trans- 
forms the outward, enslaving law into a new 
principle of life communicating itself to the inner 
man and absolutely liberating him. And just as 
the expressions of Paul: the law of the Spirit 
(Rom. viii. 2), the law of faith (Rom. iii. 27), 
always contain an oxymoron alluding to the 
higher unity of the antithesis: law and spirit, 
etc., so likewise in the expressions of James: the 
perfect law, the law of liberty, although an imi- 
tation of Pauline modes of expression is out of 
the question (Kern). The law as law made men 
servants (slaves); in its N. T. complet‘on it 
makes them free. In the same sense it is also 
called the véuo¢ BaotAcnédc which is fulfilled by 
love (ch. ii. 8), and again the law of liberty (v. 
‘12). The passages of the Old Testament, which 
speak of the glory of the law ape Xxxiil. 2, 3), 
or of its sweetness (Ps. xix. 8), denote the pro- 
phetical transition from the Sinaitical standpoint 
to the Evangelical, which was decidedly foretold 
by the prophets (Jer. xxxi. 83). Those who at- 
tribute to James an Ebionite glorification of the 


law, put him back behind Jeremiah or rather 
remove him even out of the Old Testament. But 
James had special reasons for calling the Gospel 
a law of (liberating) liberty inasmuch as his 
people were tempted to seek in their O. T. real 
for the law the means of chiliastico-revolu- 
tionary liberation (cf. Jno. viii. 82, etc.). The 
Gospel is moreover a law of liberty in that it as- 
serts, along with the Christian's liberty of faith, 
the liberty of conscience of those of a different 
mind and in this form also breaks the fetters of 
fanaticism. 

Not a hearer unto forgetting.—Properly 
a hearer of forgetfulness (ériAnopovic, arak Ay. 
in the N. T.), stronger than a forgetful hearer. 
The antithesis zoyri¢ Epyou brings out the idea 
that forgetfulness was, as it were, the object of 
hearing (‘‘in futuram oblivionem’’). The expres- 
sion ‘doer of the work” (as follows from the 
construction as stated stow) cannot signify here 
a work-activity separated from, or only clearly 
distinguished from faith, but it denotes the per- 
severance of the life of faith, which owing to its 
oneness of energy leads of its own accord to a 
consistent exhibition of corresponding outward 
deeds. 

The same shall be blessed.—See the beati- 
tude v. 12. 

In his doing,—(rolnor in the N. T. drag de- 
y6u., occurs only, besides here, in Sir. xix. 20), 
not in his deed. In the ever diligent (efficient) 
energy which is the soul of his deeds. Schneck- 
enburger: ‘“‘ut ipsa actio sit beatitudo.”—The 
striving spiritual life-motion or the doing becomes 
a festive spiritual life-motion, perfect joy. This 
factual becoming blessed lies according to cir- 
cumstances in confession, and Rom. x. 9, 10 ex- 
hibits a near affinity with this passage. It is 
noteworthy that Paul also in that passage was 
particularly referring to Jewish Christians and 
that James above all things felt anxious that the 
Jews should confess Christ and that the Jewish 
Christians should make full and common cause 
with their Gentile brethren. 

False and true religious service or zeal for religion 
and the glory of God. vv. 26, 27. 

Ver. 26. If any man fancieth himself.— 
Aoxeiv denotes primarily to suppose with refer- 
ence to appearance and witheut any higher 
ground of ‘certainty (Matth. xxiv. 44; hence 1 
Cor. vii. 40, an expression of modesty), hence ac 
cording to the connection also to imagine erro- 
neously (Matth. vi. 7) or as here to be spiritu- 
ally conceited, [t. ¢., the man thinks, fancies that 
he ts religious.—M. }. 5 

To be a religious man.—6p7oroc is peculiar 
to James. The sense of the adjective is clear 
from Actsxxvi. Sand Col. ii. 18. James has formed 
the adjective in a masterly manner: one who 
plumes himself (seeks his being in) on his pre- 
tended serving of God. The word certainly im- 
plies the exhibition of a presumed etoéPeca in ex- 
ternal acts of religious worship (Huther), not 
exclusively however in the outward observance 
of religion, but in the permanent soldier- or 
knight-service for the glory of God. 8o the 
Jews supposed that they were fhe servants of God 
among the nations (Rom. ii. 17), so did the Mo- 
hammedans and Crusaders at a later period and 
so the Jesuits suppose now. But at that time the 


. 
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Jewish Christians, conceited of their God-serving, 
in various ways separated themselves from in- 
tercourse with Gentile Christians and in prepa- 
ring for the Jewish war, the Jews supposed they 
were making ready for ‘the glory of God.” 
here is no one word in English which gives 
the exact meaning of Opfoxoc and Opyoxeia. The 
words religious and religion at one time were used 
in the sense of outward ceremonial worship. An 
example from Milton and another from the Homi- 
lies may prove serviceable. Some of the heathen 
idolatries Milton characterizes as being 


‘‘adorned 
With gay religions full of pomp and gold.” 
Par. Lost. 61. 


“Images used for no religion, or superstition 
rather, we mean of none worshipped, nor in 
danger to be worshipped of any, may be suf- 
fered.” Homily against Peril of Idolatry. See 
Trench, Synonymns of the N. T., p. 233. A propos 
of this Opyoxeia, Coleridge (Aids to Reflection, p. 
14) has these beautiful remarks: ‘‘The outward 
service of ancient religion, the rites, ceremonies 
and ceremonial vestments of the old law, had 
morality for their substance. They were the 
letter, of which morality was the spirit: the en- 
igma, of which morality was the meaning. But 
morality itself is the service and ceremonial 
(eultus exterior, Opyjoxeta) of the Christian religion. 
The scheme of truth and grace that became 
(<yévero) through Jesus Christ, the faith that 
looks down into the perfect law of liberty, has 
gu for its garment: its very robe is righteousness.” 

Not bridling his tongue.—Not ezempli causa 
(Rosenmiiller); nor must we with the majority 
of commentators resolve the Participle into ‘‘al- 
though,” as Huther rightly remarks, adding: 
“James wants to censure those to whom zeal in 
talking was a sign of Sp7oxela.”” Thatis: those 
who by their fanatical zeal wanted to make good 
their pretensions of being the true soldiers of 
God. Xadwaywyeiv, an expression found only in 
profane authors of the later period has been ad- 
ded by James to the fund of N. T. language (cf. 
Acts, iii. 2). 

Bat deceiving his heart.— Azariv xapdiav 
avrov is not exactly synonymous with mapadoyt- 
(ec9a: éavrév (Huther), but denotes the same act 
of self-deception in a much higher degree. From 
the inward self-deceit of the thoughts protrudes 
false zeal and this has the effect that the zealot 
completely deceives his heart by false self-ex- 
citement (échauffement and bad consequences). 
The fanatic, by false exaggerations outwardly, 
at last makes himself inwardly a false and bad 
character. 

_His religion (in the sense as defined above, 
hiszeal for the imaginary cause of God) is vain.— 
The blinding effects of his blinding passion yield 
no fruit of blessing to himself and others and 

ass as follies (Quizotisms in a higher style) from 

istory into the judgment. 

Ver. 27. Religion pure and unprofaned. 
~The two adjectives are not strictly synonymous 
(Theile, Huther), nor do they simply denote the 
contrast of the outward and the inward (Wiesin- 
gerandal.). The expression ‘“‘pure” requires 
the Christian realization of the symbolical, theo- 
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cratical purity; the sequel shows that it is to 
exhibit itself in the pious life of merciful love. 
The expression ‘‘unprofaned” (we supply this 
rendering in order to give more marked force 
to its literal meaning; the difference between 
auiavtoc and domAoc also must be brought out in 
the pdeainicotonr’ requires in the same sense real 
preservation of purity and purifying. The le- 
gal Jew became unclean by natural and pagan 
uncleannesses, the Christian must keep him- 
self clean and cleanse himself from worldly-mind- 
edness and vain worldly doings, Such a Di- 
vine service, therefore, denotes here the true 
life and work for the glory of God.— 

Before the God and Father..—This again 
lays stress on the Christian conception of (od, 
as in vv. 5,17 and wapd ro dep refers not only 
to the Divine judgment (Huther) but more espe- 
cially to the attitude of the servant before the 
face and mouth of the commanding Lord. (Hu- 
ther rightly observes concerning xai rarpi ‘‘God 
in virtue of His love can only consider pure that 
religious service which is the expression of 


love.” [Chrysostom in Catena says: ovx eimev 
éav nre, Soto Eore TH Trarpl tua, ovdev yap 


tobruyv rapa Yedy ovde tnydlerai ri robruv 6 Sede: 
GAAA ri; ylreaVe otxripnoves Ge 6 TaTHp tudv 6 iv 
Toig ovpavoig: TovTo Veov Epyov: éav obv TovTo pA 
Eyyc, Th éveic; Edeov PéAw, dyoi, nat ov Ivolav.— 
M 


To be careful of the orphans and wi- 
dows.—We translate thus because it brings out 
the antithesis to be careful of worldly affairs, which 
James has doubtless before his mind’s eye, like 
Peter in his aAAorpioertioxoroc, 1 Pet. iv. 15. Al- 
though the verb is frequently applied to visiting 
the distressed (Huther: Matth. xxv. 36, 48; Jer. 
xxiii. 2 eto.), it has also in this form a wider 
meaning (Theile: the species pro genere). The 
wider sense: to be careful of, to care for, to pro- 
tect one, is directly brought out in Acts. xv. 14; 
Heb. ii. 6 and elsewhere; Philo calls érioxeyuc 
providentia. ‘‘The dpdavol are named first as 
those in want ofhelp, as in Deut. x. 18; Job 
xxix. 12, 18 etc.” Huther. This Divine service 
answers to the fatherhood of God; those who 
engage in it do His work in love and compassion, 
because He is a Father of the orphans and a 
Judge (a Protector of the rights ee the widows, 
Ps, Ixviii. 6 and other passages. Now according 
to the book of Tobit it was the ideal of a true 
Israclite to protect the distressed among the 
captives of his people and Tobit i. 6, 7 we read 
that it was an integral part of the religious ser- 
vice of Tobit that every third year he gave the 
tithe to the strangers, the widows and the fa- 
therless. In this manner the Israelite of the 
New Testament was called upon to help his poor 
people especially the distressed in their affliction. 
The state of affliction in its concrete form is most 
frequently and most touchingly exhibited in the 
distress of widows and orphans. In this direction 
we may have to seek the sense of keeping one- 
self unspotted from the world; and this probably 
explains the asyndeton of the two sentences 
Huther). They are not strictly codrdinate, but 
the second is the reverse or the sequence of the 
first, its pure antithesis. Hence domAocv comes 
emphatically first. Cf. 1 Pet.i.19; 2 Pet. iii. 
14, The expression ought really to be resolved 
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into two ideas, firstly, to keep oneself from the 
world, secondly to keep oneself unspotted from 
the world, that is, from the world is connected 
with the two elements of the sentence: to keep 
oneself unspotted. The ethical idea of xécpoc is 
every where the personal totality of life converted 
into the Impersonal, ¢. e, mankind asto its ungodly 
bias. The peculiarity of this idea in James 
comes out more clearly in ch. iv. 4. What hea- 
thenism was to the Jew, the antithesis of the 
holy people, to which it might apostatize by 
spiritual idolatry, such was to the apostolical 
mind, the ungodly doing of the world, whether 
manifested in Judaistic visionariness or in a 
heathen form. Oecumenius's idea of the dnuédre 
kai oupgetoc byxAoc, 6 kata rac éreSuulac reg ardty¢ 
attov gGecpouevoc was consequently not far from 
the image of the excited condition of the world, 
which was floating before the Apostle’s imagina- 
tion; but the Judaistic éyAo¢ assumed a prouder 
and more spiritual shape. This specific reference, 
of course does not exclude the more general. 
[Alford: ‘* The whole earthly creation, separated 
from God and lying in the sin, which, whether 
considered as consisting in the men who serve 
it, or the enticements which it holds out to evil 
lust (ér:Svyia) is to Christians a source of con- 
tinual defilement.”’—M. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The purity of the moral teaching of James 
also is conclusive from what he says concerning 
wrath. James is far from holding a quietistic 
or ascetico-rigoristic view which did approve 
of all anger absolutely,'as unworthy of man or 
the Christian. He recognizes with Christ (Matth. 
v. 22; Mark. iii. 5) and Paul (Eph. iv. 26) law- 
ful, anger as opposed to unlawful. As in the 
case of the Master, so also in that of the disciple 
anger should be the extreme point of the flame, 
with which love strikes. But although anger is 
edgar up to a certain degree, it is neverthe- 

ess restricted within fixed limits by the limiting 

direction Bpaddc etc Opy#v. One has only to look 
at the deplorable mischief that may be produced 
by excessive anger in order fully to justify the 
necessity and wisdom of this precept. Pecu- 
liarly Christian is the triplex offictum, which in v. 
19 is commanded in so brief and pithy a manner. 
The exhibition of such a frame of mind affords 
proof that the regeneration spoken of in y. 18 is 
a reality. The natural man is the very opposite: 
he is slow to hear, swift to speak and swift to 
wrath. It is also note worthy that v. 19 con- 
tains properly the ¢ezt, the exposition and deve- 
lopment of which are treated of in the remainder 
of the Epistle. The exhortation to be swift to 
hear is expounded from y. 21—ch. ii. 26 with 
simultaneous reference toa fruitful hearing; the 
admonition to be slow to speak is emphatically 
urged in ch. iii. and that to be slow to wrath in 
ch. iv. and v. 

2. Because on the Israelite standpoint no justi- 
fication before God was possible without the ful- 
filling of the law, the chief demand of which is 
love, while wrath is the very expression of the 
most unbridled selfishness, there sre no ideas 
more decidedly opposed to one another than dpy? 
avdpéc and dixacootvy Seod. 


THE EPISTLE GENERAL OF JAMES. | 


8. Slownees of hearing was, it would seem, an 
evil not peculiar to the first readers of this 
Epistle, but also common to others, and particu- 
larly to Jewish Christians. Cf. Heb. v. 11; x. 
25. The emphatic urging of the opposite quality 
is therefore not superfluous. Here also the 
words of James echo the words of Christ. Luke 
xi. 28;. Matth. vii. 24-27; xiii. 28. 

4. Real inward hearing is ever to receive anew 
the word, implanted and already extant within 
us as the seed of regeneration, which in an inex- 
haustible richness of forms is ever brought home 
to us as @ new word of life. What would the 
preached word avail unless it had hidden points 
of contact in the hearts and consciences of Chris- 
tians? cf. 1 Thess. i. 6. The forgetful hearer, 
whom James describes in vv. 22-24 fully corre- 
sponds with the second class of men depicted by 
our Lord in the parable of the sower (Matth. 
xiii. 20, 21). 

5. James’ view of the connection of faith and 
hearing is identical with that of Paul. Rom. 
x. 14-17. 

6. The representation of the Gospel as the per- 
fect law of liberty is as correct as it is important. 
Paul, who contrasts generally the law and the 
Gospel, acknowledges a law of the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus, Rom. viii. 2.. This law is per- 
fect because it presents at once the mbst perfect 
and most judicious directory of the life of be- 
lievers; it is the law of liberty because the faith- 
ful practice of it leads men to true, moral liberty. 
Here the saying is fully valid legum servi sumus 
est liberi esse possimus. Cf. Jno. viii. 86; Matth. 
v. 17-20. 

7. Care must be had that James be not misun- 
derstood in the description of the pure and un- 
spotted religious service (v. 23), as if these words 
contained an exact definition of the inner side 
of true religious service in general. Any one some- 
what philanthropically inclined and at the same 
time keeping himself outwardly free from world- 
ly contamination is on that account far from be- 
ing entitled to say that in so doing he is practis- 
ing the pure and unspotied religious service in 
the sense of James. In order to prevent any 
possible misapprehension of his language we 
have to notice that he refers not indefinitely to 
the Divine service, but to a pure and unspotted 
service (Sproxeia without the Article) and states 
merely in a general way what is above all things 
essential to the being and efficacy of a practical 
religiousness in its outward manifestation. ‘As 
if one addicted to drink were to boast of his mor- 
ality and were to be told in reply that a moral 
man does not get drunk, it would not be the lat- 
ter’s purpose to,represent thereby the sum-total 
of a Christian conversation.” Chrysostom. The 
greatand principal condition is taken for granted, 
viz.: repentance and faith; besides, this exhorts- 
tion is also addressed to Christians already re- 
generate, v.18. James insists upon the duty wo 
owe to our neighbour, who is here represented by 
widows and orphans as those most in want of 
help, and upon the duties we owe to ourselves 
by the practice of self-denial and vigilance. 
These two points reveal at the same time the true 
disposition toward God. Besides James does not 
say that the man who applies himself to the dis- 
charge of these duties shall be blessed by this his 
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doing but that he shall have even here a taste of 
bliss in this his doing (¢v rg zoc#oet) so that this 
doing as such is to him the highest bliss. v. Ger- 
lech: ‘‘ In this doing of the law he will feel him- 
self truly blessed, as he must be esteemed blessed. 
To fulfil the commandments of God, to progress 
in holiness, is an ever-growing enjoyment of 
blessedness, granted more and more to the be- 
liever and the faithful already here on earth.” 

8 Widows and orphans so highly favoured 
even by the Mosaic law (Ex. xxii. 22-24 and else- 
where), are also emphatically protected by Chris- 
tian morality. The difference between the phi- 
lanthropy of the Church and that of a mere hu- 
manism. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Christians are called constantly to adopt the 
prayer of David, Ps. cxli. 3.—It is impossible 
that the bitter root of wrath can produce the 
sweet fruit of righteousness.—Difference between 
holy and unholy anger.—ZJra furor brevis.—The 
causes and excuses of the frequent duiness of 
hearing.—The development of spiritual life ever 
conditioned by the use of the means of grace.— 
The preaching of the Gospel a constant watering 
of the seed of regeneration already planted in us. 
—What we have to lay aside and what we have 
to bring with us in order to serve God in public 

i.e. make a public profession of religion).— 

y hearers put rigorous demands on the 
preacher but hardly any on themselves; it ought 
to be the reverse.—True meeekness in the hear- 
ing of the word.—The Gospel a power of God 
unto salvation etc. Rom. i. 16.—The self-decep- 
tion of the hearer of the word who becomes not 
& doer, cf. Prov. xvi. 25; 1 Cor. iii. 18.—Three 
classes of men: 1, those who neither hear nor 
do the word; 2, those who hear it but do it not; 
3, those who both hear and do it.—Even Herod 
heard John the Baptist gladly and for his sake 
did many things, but not the one thing needful, 
Mark vi. 20.—The word of God a bright mirror 
which must be attentively looked into, wculd we 
attain true self-knowledge. The true hearer of 
the Gospel looks as carefully into the mirror as 
do the angels into the plan of salvation, 1 Pet. i. 
12.—The Gospel 1, a law; 2, a perfect law; 38,a 
perfect law of liberty.—The blessedness of the 
doer of the word, Ps. cxix. 1 etc.—The absolute 
incompatibility of the service of sins of the 
tongue with a truly religious life.—The Christian 
life a service of love.—Only that Divine service 
is the true, which is a Divine service before 
“God and the Father,” 1 Sam. xvi. 7.—The 
practice of the duties of love must be joined with 
conscientious watchfulness of ourselves.—The 
Christian’s relation to the world: 1. to its dis- 
tressed ones; 2, to its temptations.—The fruit of 
righteousness is a tree of life, Prov. xi. 830.—How 
eloquently James has recommended his instruo- 
tion concerning active fear of God by his own 
example.—(vv. 19-27). A direction for and 
ealogy of the right hearing of the Gospel. James 
urges us 1, to devout hearing (vv. 19, 20), 2, 
to meek receiving (v. 21), 8, to active practice 
(vv. 22-24), and 4, to constant searching of the 
word ( vv. 26—27).—(vv. 25-27) 1, What one en- 
joys (v. 25), 2, avoids (v. 26), and 3, practises in 
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the way of active piety.—True Christianity the 
most practical matter in the world. 

Starke:—Beflievers are more eager to learn 
than to teach, for the cause of regeneration 
makes us real hearers of the word. Jno. viii. 47. 

LuTHER :—Blessed is the man whose mouth is 
in his heart and whose heart is notin his mouth; 
the one is wisdom, the other folly. 

Srarke:—He who along with other sins does 
not overcome his carnal anger, cannot enter into 
the Kingdom of God, Gal. vy. 20, 21.—Sins are 
also in believers, who must more and more 
cleanse themselves from them, Heb. xii. 1. 

QuESNEL:—He only loves the word of God in 
truth, who performs it by love, 1 Jno. v. 8. 

Lanait Op:—To deceive others is bad, to de- 
ceive oneself worse, and the latter is more com- 
mon than the first, Prov. xxiv. 8. 

Starke :—The word of God is here compared 
with a mirror not only on account of its intrinsic 
brightness and purity, but chiefly because of its 
use and benefit. For it not only shows us (ac- 
cording to the law) the detestable and sinful form 
of our souls which we derive from the first Adam 
and wherein alas, we resemble Satan, but it 
shows us also (according to the Gospel) the 
beauteous, glorious and lovely form which we 
may receive from Christ, the second Adam, and 
His Spirit by means of the new birth and wherein 
we resemble Him. 

QuesneL:—He that doeth not what he heareth, 
forgetteth more than he heareth and his latter 
end will be worse than the beginning, 2 Pet. ii. 
20, 22.—Blessed is the man who receives his own 


testimony against himself. 1 Cor. xi. 81. 


Starke :—Fear not, believers, if you hear the 
Gospel called a law and that it enters as much 
and more into hearts of poor sinners with light- 
ning and thunder than the old law of Sinai; 
for it,is a law of liberty. Such a liberty which 
is more valuable than all treasures, more pleas- 
ant than life itself and more precious than all the 
goods of the world; none know what it is worth 
but those who have lost it and those who have 
it, although they esteem it most highly, yet do 
they not esteem it according to its value, Gal. v. 
1-18.—Whoso truly serves God in the spirit, his 
tongue also is governed by the Spirit of God, Ps. 
xxxix. 2.—Many whose mouth is full of the 
praise of the truth and who are proud of their Di- 
vine service are their own worst deceivers and se- 
ducers, Rom. ii. 28.—Many a service is well-pleas- 
ing to God which is despised and even rejected 
by men, Acts xxiv. 14. 

CramMER:—Widows and orphans are privileged 
individuals before God.—He that keeps himself 
unspotted before the world, does the will of God 
and is greatly blessed, 2 Cor. vi. 17, 18. 

Vv. 16-21. Epistle for the 4th Sunday after 
Easter (Cantate). 

LutTHEer :—Because the Epistle of James ch. i. 
has been read from of old on this Sunday, bein 
also good for instruction and exhortation, we wi 
also retain it for those who would have it con- 
tinued and say something concerning it, lest it be 
thought we wanted to reject it, although the 
Epistle has not been written by an Apostle nor 
does set forth everywhere the manner and stamp 
of apostolical teaching nor quite conformable to 
pure doctrine. Therefore James concludes. 
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‘‘Let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, 
slow to wrath.’’ That is: Ue taught, admonished 
by God’s word, reproved’ and comforted, be 
swift in these things; but be not fluent in speech, 
in murmuring, cursing and railing against God 
and man. Hereby he does not forbid us all 
speaking, reproving and being angry, if the com- 
mandment of God or necessity require us 80 to 
do, but that we for ourselves shall not rashly and 
vehemently engage in it, although we be irri- 
tated thereto—and the rather hearken to and 
suffer us to be taught by the word; which is the 
true and real word, which we should ever let 
govern and lead us, and from which should flow 
whatsoever we say, blame and rebuke. Hence it 
is said soon afterwards to receive the word with 
meekness, that we may not be angry if it reprove 
us, or murmur if we have to suffer somewhat for it. 

Hevusner:—Talkativeness the mark of a weak 
mind.—The word of God the best bridle for the 
government of the tongue and the affections.— 
Never act while thou art angry.—(vv. ate 
The Christian's belief in the presiding contro 
of an all-good God. 1. Nature and reason, 2. 
Effects of this belief.—Self-deceit in the service 
of God. ; 

Pornusszky:—Of ungodly anger. 1. What is 
anger? 2. What does anger? 8. How is anger 
conquered ? 

Covarp:—Contemplations on the precious gift 
of the Gospel. 

Karrr:—Whereto we are impelled by the ab- 
solute perfection of God. 

PaLMER:—Good works: 1, their inward origin 
(vv. 16-18), 2, their outward form ie 19-21). 

SoucnHon:—Receive the word daily. 

Stanpt:—What we may expect from God: 1, 
what He gives (vv. 16-18), 2, what He removes 
(vv. 19-21). 

Von Harvess :—Who walks in the right way 
to the end of life? 

ARNDT :—The sins of the tongue. 

IigrBerGeR:—Like as a wagon runs in two 
ruts, like as a man stands on two legs unless he 
be a cripple, like as he consists of two parts, body 
and soul, so Christianity also runs in two parts, 
in faith and works. 1. God the good gives good 
gifts, 2, and expects good to be returned to Him. 

Lisco:—The fountain and the vessel of all 
good gifts.—Spring’s threefold address to us the 
children of God.—The holiness of God in its in- 
compatibility with human sin. 

Fucus:—The word of truth as the perfect gift 
of God. 

Vv, 22-27. Epistle for 5th Sunday after Easter 
(Rogate). 

Hevusner:—Other laws bind and are often 
burdensome to us: the law of God delivers us 
from the bands of sin.—Those, otherwise free 
from gross sins, yet sin with the tongue.—Sefish- 
ness turns even religion into an instrument of 
self-sufficiency.—All religion must be. moral.— 
We should take to the necessitous not only our 
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gifts but ourselves.—Comparison of the true and 
false religious service as to 1, their nature, 2, 
their influence and 38, their relation to God.— 
Caution against the abuse of the doctrine of jus- 
tifying faith. 

PoruBszky:—Be doers of the word and not 
hearers only !—QOur Divine service is a surrender 
to God. 

Louz:—There is no doer but is also a true 
hearer. First a hearer, then a doer; true 
hearers, true doers. 

Lance:—If the word seizes not thyself, it will! 
be a burden to thy head. 

Stier: v. 27.—He refers less to the work 
itself than to the disposition and impulse of heart 
which impels us to the distressed in their afflic- 
tion. Hence he says nothing of our feeding, 
clothing and providing for widows and orphans, 
but he specifies our visiting them in their afflic- 
tion, protecting them, assisting them and carry- 
ing to them the best of our possessions, true 
consolation. We understand, it is to be hoped, 
how much this requires, how the duty of love 
drives us constantly into the world and among 
men, and how it is incompatible with pharisaioc 
or pietistic separateness and monkish solitari- 
ness.— How the hearing of the word is to become 
saving work, 

Von Kapre:—Who is blessed in his doing? 

FLorgy :—How differently Christians use the 
mirror of the Divine Word! 

Scumip:—The apothegm of wisdom concern- 
ing self-vigilance: 1. Mirror aright and see thy- 
self; 2. See aright and know thyself; 8. Know 
(thyself) aright and think thee small; 4. Who 
thinks him (self ) small is wise in all. 

HERBERQGER:—The keeping of God’s word 
makes it ours unto salvation. 

Covarp:—Caution against self-deceit in Chris- 
tianity. 

Soucnon :—Be doers of the word. 

WESTERMAIER :—The same. 

J. SauRin:—An excellent sermon on v. 26, 
entitled: Sur la manitre @étudier la Religion, 
Serm. Tom. iv. p. 1-48. 

Lisco:—Of true religion.—Be doers of the 
word and not hearers only. 1. When we shall be 
it? and 2, Whereby is it seen that we are it.— 
Of the nature of true religion. 

LEDDERHOSE :—The right hearing of the word. 

NeEiuInG :—Ye shall be not only hearers of the 
word, but doers also [in a rhyme which hardly 
deserves reproduction.—M. ]. 

[This section is already so full of homiletical 
matter that instead of supplying additional ones, 
I refer the reader to the new matter given under 
‘‘ Exegetical and Critical” and to the following 
standard works. which will furnish him with 
much that is excellent and full of thought. 

On verse 22. The Sermon of Br. Anprews, V. 
p. 195; also Br. SanveErson, III. p. 366. 

On verse 26. Br. Butr_er’s Sermon IV.; Da 
Baznow, Serm. XIII., Vol. I. p. 283.—M. ]. 
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VY. THIRD ADMONITION WITH REFERENCE TO THE THIRD 
FORM OF TEMPTATION. EBIONITE CONDUCT. 


CAUTION AGAINST JUDAISTIC PARTIALITY, AGAINST FAVOURING THE RICH (THE 
JUDAIZING CHRISTIAN) AND DEPRECIATING THE POOR (THE GENTILE CHRIS- 
TIAN) IN THEIR CHURCH-LIFE. CONSISTENT PROOF OF FAITH DEMANDED IN 
THE WORK OF CHRISTIAN BROTHERLY LOVE AND IN THE ACKNOWLEDGING OF 
UNITY OF FAITH IN THE FAITH-WORK OF ABRAHAM THE PATRIARCH AND 
IN THE FAITH-WORK OF RAHAB, THE GENTILE HARLOT. DEAD AND LIVING 
FAITH. : 

CuaptTes II.° 


My brethren, have not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, with 
2 respect of persons. For if there come unto your assembly’ a man with a gold ring,? 
3 in goodly apparel, and there came iu also a poor man in vile raiment: And ye have® 
respect to him that weareth the gay clothing, and say unto him,‘ Sit thou here ina 
good place; and say to the poor, Stand thou there, or sit here® under my footstool: 
4*Are ye not then partial in yourselves, and are become judges of evil thoughts? 
5 Hearken, my beloved brethren, Hath not God chosen the poor of this world,’ rich in 
faith, and heirs.of the kingdom* which he hath promised to them that love him? 
6 But ye have despised the poor. Do not rich men oppress you, and draw you? before 
7 the judgment seats? Do not they blaspheme that worthy name by the which ye 
8 are called? If ye fulfil the royal law according to the Scripture, Thou shalt love thy 
9 neighbour as thyself, ye do well: But if ye have respect to persons, ye commit sin, 
10 and are convinced of the law as transgressors. For whosoever shall'® keep the whole 
11 law, and yet offend io one point, he is guilty ofall. For he that said, Do not commit 
adultery," said also, Do not kill. Now if thou commit no adultery, yet if thou kill, 
12 thou art become a transgressor of the law. So speak ye, and so do, as they that shall 
13 be judged by the law of liberty. For he shall have judgment without mercy,” that 
14 hath shewed no mercy; and™ mercy rejoiceth against judgment. What doth zt 
profit,"* my brethren, thouzh a man say he hath faith, and have not works? can 
15 faith save him? “If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute’ of daily food, 
16 And one of yoy say unto them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled; notwith- 
standing ye give them not those things which are needful to the body; what 
17 doth i profit? Even so faith,” if it hath not works, is dead, being alone. 
18 Yea, a man may say, Thou hast faith, and I have works: shew me thy faith without’® 
19 thy” works, and I will shew thee” my faith by my™ works. Thou believest™ that 
20 there is one God; thou doest well: the devils also believe, and tremble. But wilt 
21 thou know, O vain man, that faith without works is dead?* Was not Abraham our 
22 father justified by works, when he offered Isaac his gon upon the altar? Seest thou 
23 how faith wrought with™ his works, and by works was faith made perfect? And the 
Scripture was fulfilled which saith, Abraham believed God, and it was imputed unto 
24 him for righteousness: and he was called the Friend of God. Ye see then™ how that 
25 by works a man is justified, and not by faith only. Likewise also was not Rahab the 
harlot justified by works, when she had received the messengers,” and had sent them 
26 aa pal way! For as the body without the spirit. is dead, so faith without” works 
is dead also. 


Verse 1. Lange: My brethren, do not practise the faith in our Lord Jesus, the Christ of glory {the Messiah in His 
feed ‘poe above Judaistic expectations) with respectings of persons [personal considerations, partia- 
es. ‘ 
[sree % hold not ye the faith .... [the lord) of glory in respecting of persons.—M } 
. O. Sin. al. Lachmann [Alford—M.], an important varia- 
tion, showing that the reference is not to particular synagogues. 
[? xP voosacrvAcosmgolden-ringed.—M.] 
nge: For if there had entered into your common assembly (cvva y wy) a man with a gold flnger- 
in a clean splendid garment, but there had also entered a poor man in an unclean garment. 
(Wor if there come into your piace of assembly a man with golden rings, etc.—M.} 
Verso 3. 8 dwiBrAdynre a B.C. K. Tischendorf [Alford], is more expressive than cai émiBAdpyre AG. 
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4 The omission of aur@ A.B.O. Sinait. keeps the expreesion more general and gives it more dogmatical 
colouring (than its Losertion, Rec. K. L. Vulg. aad al.—M. : 

8 &3e inserted in C.** G. K., is omitted by A. B. C.*—The addition of ra» rose» in A. Vulg. [Syr.—M]. 
peclmann, seems to be exegetical and intensive, but may have been dropped owing to a moderation in 
expression. 

Lange: And ye were looking upon [made a looking up, a demonstration of] him who wore the clean splendid 
rment and should say [to him) [thou], sit thou here on the best place, but should aay to the poor, 
ae) keep standing here (on the standing place], or sit [here] under {down at) my footstool. 
Verse 4. xat omitted before ov by A. B.C. Sinait, may have beer objected to in the apodosis as a striking form, 
cas es ye not then separate [divide] among ourselves, and become judges according to evil consicera- 
tions 

(Did ye not distinguish (invidiously) among ourselves etc.—M.] ; 

Verse 6. 7 Rec. reads rov «édanov rovrou; (A.** OU. K. L. rou cédopov-M.J; re cécuep A.* B. C.* Bin, 
etc. The variations seem to be exegetical illustrations. 

®For BagtAciag [A. and] Sin; read ewayyedas. 

Lange: .... hath not God also chosen the poor [according to the world), who are rich in faith, heirs of 
the {glorified Wessiah—] kingdom ...... 
Verse 6. [? For vuwoy A. Sinait, r vpas.—M.] 
get Sra [But] is it not the rich who oppress you? Is it not just they, who drag you to the coarts of 
udgment 

[Is it not they that drag you into courts of justice?—M. 

Verse7. Lange: Cs it not just they who blaspheme that fair [glorious] name, which hath been made to you a sur- 
pame ‘i ; 

[..... that glorious name, which was invoked over you cent 

Verse 8. Lange: If indeed ye fulfil [complete under the New Testament) the royal law [the law of the kingdom] ac- 
' cording to the Scripture, Tnou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ye act beautifally [conformable to 
the beautiful name of Christ as Christians). 

[If, however, ye fulfil etc.—M.] 

Verse 9. Lange: But if ye practise respect of persons, ye practise sin, convicted by the [very] law as transgressors. 
But if ye respect persons, ye work sin, being convicted by the law as transgreseors.—M. 
Verse 10.4 rypy ov and wraion, the most authentic readings. So([A. B.C. Sinait—M )] Lachmann, Tischendorf. 
ane: or whoevever should observe .... in onet [commandment] the same hath become guilty of 
all. 
{For whosoever shall have kept etc.—M.] 
Verse 11.1! A. B.C. Sin. have the Present pocxevers, Govevecs. 
Verse 12. [. .. as those about to be judged by the law of liberty.—M.] 
Verse 13. 2ayvdrAeos not avirdews, is the true reading. So A. B.C. [K. Alford—M.] Lach., Tisch. On the form, 
itself and variations of spelling it see Huther. 
Weat before raraxavy, found only in minuscule codd; 82 after carax aux, is probably also 
a stylistic insertion; the variations caraxcavxdacéw in A. [(Vulg.;—yacGe C.** M.Ji—yare are 
oe eericet efforts to render the text more easy.—éeAeos instead of €Acov supported by A. B. 
Tiechend. {Alford.—M.] 
Lange: For the judgment is merciless to him who did not practise mercy, and mercy boasteth [triumph- 
ently “ana the judgment [thus Christian mercy triumphantly excels the judging legalistic spirit of 
udaism. 
hn ne ces Sage will be] mercilegs to him who wrought not mercy. Mercy boasteth (triumpheth] over 
udgment.— M. 
Verse 14. 14 Ti rd GHeAos, Tischend. following the majority of Codd. Lachmann: ri Sg¢eAos. So aleoin v. 16. 
Lange: .... [what profit doth it bring] if any man were to say that he hath faith, but were to have no 
works. Faith (in such a case) surely cannot save him? 
nt - ... can his faith () wiorces] save him ?—M. 
Vorse 15. N&éav 82 the most authentic ng; omit 82 B. Sinait—M.} 
Lange: But {fa brother or sister were naked and bare and destitute of daily food. 
Verse 16, 16% Ae ren t = r «voce in A. G. Lachmann, is unimportant as to sense. Sin. [B. C. K. Syr. Tischend. 
ord.—M.| omit it. 
Lange: And one of you should a them: Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled, but ye were not to 
give to them those things which are needful to the body, what would that profit? 

fAnd sume one from among you say to them ..... but ye give them not the necessaries of the body, 

what is the profit?—M. ‘ 
Versel7. Nixn épya [A. B.C. K. Tischend. Alf.—M.]}, is the most authentic and most emphatic reading. 
Lange: do also faith, if it has not works, is dead for itself. 
So also faith, if it have not works, ts dead in itself (xa@ gavriv—M.] 
Verse 18. Sy apis A.B. O. Sin. Lachmann, Tischeid. (é« Rec. K. L.—M. 
Weov after Epywey omitted by A. B. (Tischend. Alford.—M.] 
Syov after épywyv wanting in Valg. Syr. B.C. It seems to have originated In the parallelism of this 
sentence with the one preceding it according to its rejected readings. 


21 B.C. omitzov after riorcy (A. K. L. insert it.—M. 
: thou hast faith and I have works: show me thy 


Lange: But some one will say [to a man of such faith 
faith without the works [how canst thou do ¢t?), and I will show thee my faith out of (by) the works. 
[Nay, some one will say ... . show me thy faith without [apart from] the works, and I will show thee 
my faith by [out of éx] my works.—M.] 
Verso 19. 24 Different readings, Rec. with G.0ed¢ els dort; A.Sinait. Lachmann, «fs éorcy 6 Beds; B Tisch 
end. (Alford): ef5 8 @e6¢ é€areyv. The strongest emphasis of A is also the most probable. 
Lange: Thou believest (the article of the law and of doctrine] that God is one: that thou doest well therein; 
the evil gy [the 4] also believe that and shudder. 
Verse 20. %yvexpd A. C.**G. K.[Rec. Vulg. Copt—M.], opposed by apy in B.C.* etc; the latter more probable 
(Lachm. and Tischend. support it) because the former seems to have been occasioned by v. 17. 
Lange: But wilt thou know It, Oempty man! that faith without works is useless (inefficient)? 
[ .... that faith without [apart from) the works is useless eee Alford] ?—M. 
Verse 21. Lange: ... . justified [proved righteous} by works [out of works] when he offered Isaac, his son, on the 
altkr of sacrifice (Gen. xxil.]? 
{ ... When he offered Isaac, his son, on the altar.—M.] 
Verse 22. [Mouvépyesc A. Sinait.—M.] 
: Thou seest that his faith was energetically joined with his works [was manifested as one with his 
works] and that faith was completed by works tout of works]. 
[Thou seest that faith was working together with his works and that by [¢«] works faith was made com: 


plete. 

Verse 23. Lange: And thus also was fulfilled .... righteousness [in justification proper Gen. xv. 6.) 
Verse 24. Srocvuy wanting In A. B.C. Sin. (Tisch. Alf—M.] etc. 

Lange: Ye ece [therefore] that by [out of] works man is justified [proved righteous as man] etc. 
Verse 25. Sxatrackdmwovs, C. G. seems to be taken from Heb. xi. 31. 

Lange:..... and sent them forth by another way. 
Verse 26.[7 xwpis epywy, B. Sinait.—M.; 

Lange: For as the body without spirit etc. 
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31. CHaprer II. 1-18. 


EXEGETICAL AND OBITICAL. 


AnaLysis: Caution against partiality in the 
Christian Church-life, that is against the Ebion- 
itizing preference of the Jewish Christian and 
putting back of the Gentile Christian, in connec- 
tion with the demand of the proof of faith in the 
exhibition of brotherly love.—Leading points: 
Reference to the abolition of respect of persons 
by the Christ of glory.—Ebionite conductin a pa- 
rable, vv. 1-4.—R >ference to the faith of the poor 
(in a symbolical sense) as well as to the unbelief 
of the rich (cf. Matth, xxii. 1-10), vv. 5-7.—True 
fidelity of the law or the fulfilling of the whole 
law in the royal commandment of love, as well 
as the damnable transgression of the whole law 
in sinning against this commandment, vv. 8-13.— 
The true life of faith or faith evinced by the mercy 
of brotherly love and dead faith illustrated by 
heartless demeanour, vv. 14-17.—The proof of 
faith by the works of faith or the believer's jus- 
tification before the consciousness of the Church; 
vv. 18, 19.—The two examples of the proof of 
faith by works as a general example of the unity 
A the living faith of Jews and Gentiles, vv. 20- 


Caution against partiality in Christian Church- 
Life, that ts against Ebionitizing demeanour. The 
parable of such demeanour. vv. 1—4. 

Ver. 1. My brethren, do not practise.— 
The Apostle does not, as is generally supposed, 
pass from the doctrine of charity to a particular 
example of charity. If this were so, the example 
would be ill-chosen, for respect of persons does 
not violate primarily the duty of charity but the 
law of justice and equality. He rather passes 
on toa new form of the temptation. 

This clanse is not (as Schneckenburger and 
Kern take it) interrogative, not because the fact 
ia question is beyond all doubt (Huther), for 
the interrogative form would express this more 
definitely (is it not so that ye, etc.), but because 
the form of a warning exhortation makes it im- 
perative. The interrogative construction is in- 
admissible not only because of the analogy in ch. 
1 16 bat also on account of the parable which 
shows the form of the temptation to which they 
were exposed. 

Do not practise: —fyew denotes not only, 
“do not hold your faith as if it were shut up 
papas ay (Huther); still less, ‘do not 
detain your faith”? (xaréyere Grotius), but still 
stronger “do not hold, cherish it in this form.” 
The faith of fanaticism is not only allied with 
particularisms but the particularisms constitute 
us very glory. The Plural rpocwroAmpia: points 
to the ever returning and diversified occurrences 
of this kind. 

The faith in our Lord Jesus, the Christ. 
—Differentconstructions: 1. The faith inour Lord 
of glory, Jesus Christ (de Wette, Wiesinger, and 
al.; reference to 1 Cor. ii. 8). This construc- 
lon is inadmissible on account of the position of 
THs déEne. 2. défa taken in a different sense from 
its ordinafy signification=opinion (Calvin: the 
knowledge of Christ obscured by the respect 
paid . wealth). Wholly inadmissible, because 


this mode of expression would be most remark- 
able and because the faith of Christ itself could 
not be thus disfigured. 8. rov xuplov etc. Geni- 
tive of the subject: the faith, derived from our 
Lord Jesus Christ, on the glory (Huther). 
4. Bengel: rice déén¢ is in apposition to Christ 
ut ipse Christus dicatur 7 dééa. Gloria. Luke ii. 
82; Eph. i. 17 ete. Christ, the glory not suf- 
ficiently developed, although the idea that Christ 
is the Schechinah would otherwise be quite suit- 
able. 6. Laurentius unites dé&y¢ with Xpccroi, 
Christus gloris, but Huther objects that this con- 
struction would require the Article before Xpic- 
tov. This would however occasion an error as 
if a twofold Christ were conceivable. In German 
however we have to emphasize the Article, as 
far as it is in rye déén7¢. The sense is plain: faith 
in the Christ of glory is incompatible with esti- 
mating persons according to carnal respects. 
See the analogous idea 2 Cor. v. 16 and Eph. 
ii. 16, 17. Christ in virtue of His exaltation has 
also acquired the xvpiéry¢ of the unbelieving 
Jews. See Matth. xxvi. 64; Rom. ix. 56. [But 
on the whole it seems best, because it is the least 
forced construction, to govern r7¢ déén¢ by Kv- 
piov, see 1 Cor. ii. 8.—M.] 

Ver. 2. For if there had entered; ydép — 
gives the reason not of the whole exhortation as 
such, but of the reference (connected with it) to 
the glory of Christ, which Luther has made pro- 
minent in his free translation; Do not suppose 
that faith in Jesus Christ, our Lord of glory, 
suffers respect of persons. The construction 
which makes the antecedent extend to the end 
of v. 4 and then makes the consequent begin 
(Michaelis, Herder etc.) has been justly set aside 
by Huther; v.4is the consequent. The refer- 
ence of the following exhortation to misconduct 
in worship has led to the opinion that James is 
primarily addressing the Church-wardens (Gro- 
tius etc). We have already shown that this 
view over against the grand prophetico-symboli- 
cal expression of the Apostle is inadequate The 
misconduct to which James refers is so general , 
and important as to preclude the literal accep- 
tation of what follows. In the first place it can- 
not be assumed that such a grievance as that of 
assigning bad places to the poor had spread 
throughout the entire Jewish Christian disper- 
sion and in the second, it is even more improb- 
able that James should have received reliable in- 
formation concerning @ disorder so universally 
prevalent. The édv also and the Aorist indicate 
a relation which has become historical and is 
still in course of development. 

Into your common-assembly.—Schneck- 
enburger and al. interpret the Jewish synago- 
gue, Huther, the place of the Christian assembly, 
de Wette, with reference to Heb. x.°25, the re- 
ligious assembly. But the Article jndicates that 
the one ‘synagogue of the entire Jewish Christian 
dispersion is meant, that is their religious com-. 
munity symbolically described by the name of 
the Jewish place of worship. The symbol is the: 
more appropriate in that it characterizes the 
family-bias to union in Judaism. The reference 
to civil judicial assemblies, which Herder and 
al. find here, is altogether unfounded. We have 
endeavoured to bring out in, the translation the 
uniting element of Christianity. 
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If there had entered a man.—The Aorist 
not only aids the imagination by its picturesque 
force but indicates the historical fact that belie- 
vers with Judaistic pretensions had already 
entered the Church. . 

With a gold finger-ring.—The character 
of the parables delineating and censuring on the 
one hand the factious conduct of the Jewish 
Christians towards the Judaizers proper and on 
the other towards the Gentile Christians, comes 
out in the most decided manner. According to 
Wiesinger and Huther our text gives only an 
example instar omnium for the representation of 
that sinful tpoowroAmpia, while many older com- 
mentators see in it only a figure of the prefer- 
ence of the rich to the poor, and these are the 
common views. These views give only rise to 
the question whether the rich and the poor are 
to be considered members of the Christian com- 
monwealth (Knapp, Theile, de Wette), or unbe- 
lievers or Aospites (Pott, Kern, Schneckenbur- 
ger). Wiesinger, in support of the former view, 
alleges that the Epistle being addressed to Chris- 
tian readers, the oppressive disparities between 
rich and poor should be taken as introcongrega- 
tional (ch. iv. 1; vv. 18—15; v. 1); Huther, in 
support of the latter, that the rich are distin- 
guished from the brethren etc.; Weiss ( Deutsche 
Leitschrift fiir Christliche Wissenschaft, 1854, No. 
51) makes the rich a non-Christian, the poor a 
Christian. Schwegler is altogether wrong in 
making the rich the Gentile Christian and the 
poor the Jew, for it would follow from this that 
the Jewish Christians did exhibit partiality to- 
wards the Gentile Christians. But he is on the 
right track in that he sees in the Epistle a re- 
flection of the circumstances of the time. Now 
we hold that the rich here and throughout the 
Epistle is not less symbolical than the rich in 
the Gospel (Matth. xix. 24 eto.) and just so the 
poor. But the attributes of the rich indicate 
whereof he is proud. He is in the first place a 
xprvoodaxrbhiuog (the word amaf Aey.). That rings 
with the ancients, especially among the Jews (asa 
signet-ring) were highly esteemed is evident 
from Gen. xli. 42; Esther iii. 10; viii. 2; Luke 
xv. 22. Received as a gift it denotes the prero- 
gative of representing the donor; in the parable 
of the prodigal doubtless the restoration to the 
filial state. But the man with the gold ring can- 
not be any other than the Judaist priding him- 
‘self in and boasting of his covenant-right and 
sonship (which to the humble was indeed a veri- 
table gold-ring see Rom. ix.), as a ypvoodaxriAcoc, 
a gold-finger-ring-wearer by profession. He is fur- 
ther described by wearing oa splendid garment 
{Aaurpés) which according to Rev. xv. 6 involves 
in particular the idea of purity and connected 
‘therewith denotes the Jewish pretensions to pu- 
rity and holiness or glory. In like manner 
the garment of the poor, that is, of the Gentile 
Christian, is not stained in the ordinary sense 
‘but from a religious point of view, as is proved 
by the pumapdés Zech. iii. 8,4. In Rev. xxii. 11 
also it denotes the opposite of the Holy in a sym- 
bolical sense. According to the Jewish concep- 
rtion of purity the Gentile Christians had entered 
the Church in such a garment; but that James 
otwithstanding accords to them the wedding- 
garment is evident from v. 25. Rephelius on 


‘ 


Aaunpdéc, “‘nullum certum colorem deelarat, sed 
splendidum, clarum, nitidum, seu rubrum sit, ses 
alius generis.” 

Ver. 8. And ye were looking upon.— 
"EmiBdérecy is emphatic (Pott). Upon the é 
gopay tiv éodyra, also very significant, he who 
wears thet and carries himeelf in wearing it. 
Instead of experiencing disgust at the spectacle 
of vanity, which manifestly looks out of that 
proud dress, they suffer themselves to be de- 
ceived by that glitter, which in their estimate 
should have been valueless, and to be awed by 
the haughty claims to it. This rich man is first 
looked at, contemplated in astonishment, then 
complimented, he also stands first; meanwhile 
the eye is averted from the poor man, who is 
furthermore despatched in a hurry. ‘The dif- 
ference of speech to the one and to the other 
strongly marks the contrast; they are first dis- 
tinguished by ci—ot, then xdé6ov and orf, dde 
and éxei, xadoc and wd 7d ixédidy pov are oppo- 
sites ”’ ferenelh The addition ‘or sit thou 
here, etc,”’ as allowing him to be seated, is in- 
tended to modify the hardness of the word 
‘‘keep standing there,” but becomes a farther 
humiliation, ‘sit here under my footstool.” 
This means certainly ‘‘down at my footstool.” 
but the expression involves contempt; as it were 
under one’s feet. Not on the footstool. The 
Judaist either wanted to acknowledge the Gen- 
tile Christian merely as hospes in the Church, or 
to concede to him at most an inferior right of 
communion. As the reading éxi [for ixé B** 
—M.] indicates a tendency to soften the harsh- 
ness of the expression, a similar tendency may 
have omitted trav woday before pov. 

Ver. 4. Did ye not then separate among 
yourselves.—The comments on this passage 
are wide apart. Some plead ov as a declaration, 
others as a question. 1. Those who take it de- 
claratorily: then, partly ye would not have distin- 
guished (according to sound judgment) among 
yourselves, partly ye would have judged after 
an evil manner of thinking (Grashof ); or, “then 
ye are not any longer distinguished among your- 
selves, t. ¢., godly and ungodly” (Oeder); or, 
‘then ye have not rightly judged among your- 
selves’? (Oecumenius, Bengel); or, ‘then ye 
have not yet judged yourselves” (Heisen); ‘not 
yourselves but your garments” (Cajetan). But 
the construction is decidedly in favour ot the in- 
terrogative form, particulary the hypothetical 
form and the brevity of the consequent. Hence 
2, interrogatively: a. dcaxpiveobac=to doubt in the 
sense of having scruples concerning a thing. 
‘Ye had no scruples, etc.?” (Theile). 6. to 
doubt in the literal sense: ‘‘have ye not become 
doubters in your faith? or similarly (de Wette, 
Wiesinger, Huther); ¢. the verb=to judge: do 
ye then not judge among yourselves?’ (Augus- 
ti); or the Verb passive: “Do ye not condemn 
yourselves? (Paraeus). d.to make difference; 
did ye not make differences (in a bad sense) 
among yourselves?” (Grotius, Knapp and sl.). 
This interpretation passes.into e. to separate, to 
divide ina Passive or Middle sense. But the 
Middle sense lies nearest: do ye not separate, 
divide yourselves in or among yourselves? (Sem- 
ler, Gebser, Schneckenburger). We hold with | 
Schneckenburger that the beginning of dissen- 
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sion in the Church primarily takes rise in the 
minds of those factious Christians. They are 
also at schism in themselves, which schigm al- 
though it begins with doubting (ch. i. 6) means 
more than doubting, as is the case in our time 
with those confessional zealots [confessional= 
pertaining to a confession, used in German al- 
most as the synonyme of denomination—M. ], who 
suspend the communion of the Lord’s Supper 
with other Evangelicals while they are willing 
otherwise to hold fraternal intercourse with 
them. Creating dissensions reacts on the zealots 
themselves so that they become divided in them- 
selves, Wiesinger and Huther allege in favour 
of their exposition that diaxpivecfac in the New 
Testament constantly signifies to doubt, which 
it does in many passages. But the Middle of our 
verb occurs in our sense in Jude 5, 22 and the 
transition from the Active (Acts xv. 9) to the 
Middle lay quite near. xai intensifies the ques- 
tion. We have endeavoured in our translation to 
bring out the paronomasia of xpirai and diaxpinre 

In German: zerschieden and Schiedsrichter.—M. ]. 

rom the evil schism in the heart springs evil 
judging in the life. Richter: after (according 
to) evil considerations (motives), not the evil, 
etc. That is, according to the motives of na- 
tional preferences, claims and prejudices, out- 
_ward position, etc. 

Reference to the faith of the poor in a symbolical 
sense as well as to the faith of the sick vv. 5-7. 

Vez. 5. Listen, my beloved brethren.— 
The painfal earnestness of the Apostle’s mind in 
view of the dangerous symptoms he had de- 
scribed may be seen in his animated exhorta- 
tion, his lively address (see ch. i. 16) and his 
questions. 

Did not God choose the poor?—Cf. 1 
Cor. xii. 26. Huther: ‘poor to the world” 
{Germ. for the world.—M.]. Wiesinger: ‘poor 
as regards the world.’’ In the latter sense re- 
ference may be made to the analogous r¢ mveiare 
Matth. v.38. But that condition of poverty as to 
the Spirit, simultaneously expresses a longing 
for the Spirit. But such an element would be 
out of place here, hence the sense ‘‘to the world”’ 
is more appropriate. These persons whom you 
call poor, because they are Gentile Christians, 
are rather poor /o the world according to their 
relation to the world; but to you they ought to 
be rich, seeing they are rich in faith. The fact 
that the Ebonites afterwards called themselves 
poor as regards this world, presents no obstacle 
to this exposition. . Their usus loquendi was 
doubtless rather formed after the pattern of 
James than vice versa, just as the Gnostics did 
probably borrow many of their expressions from 
Paul, not Paul from them. [But the sense 
“poor as regards the world”’ is after all at least 
as good as that given by Lange; it is general, 
and there is no reason why even Lange’s inter- 
pretation may not be included in it: the Dative 
of reference here simply shows that these per- 
sous were poor with reference to the world ob- 
jectively or subjectively or both.—M. }. 

Rioh in faith.—Not rich in the possession 
of much faith [nicht reich an Glauben. Genu.— 
x), bat they are rich in virtue of their faith. 
Btill the stress lies not only on the general being 
Fich, the result of the general condition of be- 


lieving, but also on the particular measure of 
their being rich as contrasted with the false 
being rich of the Judajsts. Who are rich in 
faith. Huther: WAovotoug év riorec not in appo- 
sition with rove mrwyobc (Erasmus, Baumgarten, 
etc.), but the complement of éfeAéfaro, stating 
whereto God did choose the poor (Beza, Wolf, 
Wiesinger, etc.). But taking James’ choosing 
as exactly synonymous with Paul’s we consider 
to be not proven. Here the word evidently sig- 
nifies rather calling, with reference to ethical 
good behaviour to the Divine revelation. That 
is: ‘*the decree (more definitely the election) of 
God is here viewed (indicated) in respect of tem- 
poral manifestation.” Wiesinger. Still an es- 
sential element of the idea of election is held 
fast. The nearer definition of the election lies 
in xa2 KAnpovépovs sc. elvac. That is: Did not 
God choose these poor according to the world 
(from among the Gentiles) who prove themselves 
rich in faith, that they also may be heirs of the 
kingdom? Cf. Acts xv. 14, etc.; Eph. ii.—It is to 
be borne in mind that only the poor to the world 
were also the “rich” among the Jews. But 
this characteristic was not enough here, while 
the correction ‘‘ poor to the world, rich in faith” 
was sufficiently definite. James therefore here 
utters the same idea, on which Paul laid peculiar 
stress as the characteristic of his evangelization, 
Eph. iii. 8-6, etc.—xAypovduouc here, points not to 
the kingdom as future (so Huther), but as xa? 
xAnpovéuove to the joint participation in the true 
vlofecta of the Jews.— 

Heirs of the kingdom.—lIt is the kingdom 
of God, the real theocracy completed in the New 
Testament, progressing towards eschatological 
completion, not the latter only, as Huther main- 
tains. James separates from this kingdom 
whatever is particularly Jewish, describing it as 
the kingdom, that peculiar kingdom which God 
has prepared for those who love Him. The com- 
mon construction gives a proposition not limited 
like 1 Cor. i. 26-28, and not sufficiently proven 
by Matth. xix. 28, 26; viz.: ‘‘“chosen the poor in 
this sense that those whom God did choose be- 
long to this category, while those belonging to 
the category of the rich have not been chosen.” 
(Huther). It is impracticable to take the one 
expression literally, the other figuratively.. 

Ver. 6 But ye dishonoured the poor 
(man).—7é denotes the antithesis of Jed¢, #riud- 
care the antithesis of éfeAéfaro, as Huther rightly 
observes. Siill the Aorist is used, not only be- 
cause reference is made to vv. 2 and 8, and be- 
cause the case is general, but its historical force 
points to a historical fact, in which Judaizing 
Jewish Christians have already taken part with 
the Jews, viz.: the dishonouring of the Gentile 
Christians. 

But is it not the rich ?—These rich, who 
use violence towards themselves, i. e. the Christians, 
(of. the expressions Matth. xx. 25). The refer- 
ence here is not any more to the rich in general 
than before to the poor Cs according to Hu- 
ther). The populace took as much part in the 
persecution of the Christians as the nobility, the 
former indeed were conspicuous init. Never- 
theless it was with the Judaists who fancied 
themselves theocratically rich, that the impulses 
to the persecution of the Christians did then still 
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originate. So e. g. the firat perseoution of the 
Apostles, the execution of Stephen. «xa? avrol, it 
is just they. All sympathizing of Christian ul- 
tras with Judaistic Jews contained the germ of 
want of self-respect, as is the case nowadays 
with all sympathizing of the evangelical ultras 
with the ultramontanists and that of pietistic 
ultras with the confessionalists. Is it not just 
they who excommunicate you? one might ask in 
the latter cases. ; 

Ver. 7. Ie it not just they who blas- 
pheme that fair name?—Favouring those rich 
ones would involve not only want of self-respect 
but even a participation in the guilt of their 
blasphemous conduct in respect of the fair name. 
This blaspheming cannot be taken figuratively 
as if it did denote insult heaped on that fair 
name by the evil works of the Christian rich 
men themselves, as Huther rightly observes in 
refutation of the views of several commentators 
ag of Wiesinger, whose citations, e. g. Jer. lii. 

: di tude Td dvoya pov BAacgnyelra: and similar 
ones, do not prove that GAacgrpeiv has the direct 
meaning ‘to dishonour”’), nor can the reference 
be (according to Hensler) to the Christian name, 
for that is just the transfer of that name to them; 
the name of the poor is altogether out of the 
question. It is only the name of Christ to which 
reference is made, whether believers were al- 
ready called ypior:avol (which was the case, in 
part at least, Acts xi. 26), or not. The name of 
Christ was transferred to them as a surname de- 
noting at once their peculiarity and to whom 
they belonged. [They were Christ’s ypwrot, 1 
Cor. iii. a wy, The expression is formed 


after the Hebrew model by N23 Ty’ (Deut. 


xxviii. 10; 2 Chron. vii. 14; cf. Is. iv. 1; Gen. 
xlviii. 16 and Acts xv. 14,17). In virtue of the 
fact that once the name of Jehovah was called 
over Israel, Israel was described the people of 
Jehovah; in like manner Christians are now the 
Christian people (the people of eee in 
virtue of the name of Christ. His name is called 
fair, in opposition to the insulting blaspheming; 
it is the fair, the glorious name «ar’ téox#; the 
name of the Lord of Glory (ch. ii. 1), in which 
is all salvation (Actsiv.1; Phil. ii. 10, Wiesin- 
ger). The Christian rich men could not any 
more be reproached with the sin of blaspheming 
the name of Christ (SAacgnpetv always denotes 
abusive language, Huther), than the non-Chris- 
tian rich men in general (the names even of 
Pilate, Gallio, Agrippa, Festus and al. may here 
be called to mind); the reproach fitted solely, 
if the Judaists were the rich in a figurative 
sense; to them it was wholly applicable. 

True ‘fidelity of the law or the fulfilling of the 
whole law in the royal commandment of love, as 
well as the damnable transgression of the whole 
baw in sinning against this commandment, vv. 8-18. 

Ver. 8. If, indeed, ye fulfil the royal 
law.—The connection, by the introduction of 
pévro , is difficult, but only, if doubts remain as 
to what precedes. James had just now reproved 
his readers for being partial to Judaists, proud 
of the law and fancying themselves rich, ¢. e. 
because they themselves were not free from legal 
onesidedness. The progress of the thought fully 
accords therewith: ‘The whole consistency of 


true fidelity to the law, to be sure, ye ought to 
exhibit, according to the commandment, thau 
shalt love, etc.; but your partiality is a breach of 
the law.’”’ According to Huther and many others 
(Calvin, Theile etc.) James wants to meet the ex- 
cuse of his readers that their respect of the rich 
was the outgoing of love; but surely no Jew 
could have thought of representing zpocwxoAypia 
aslove. Although in this case yévro: is rendered 
certainly (indeed, German freilich) the sense is dif- 
ferent: tgttur (Schneckenburger) and yet (de 
Wette) are also set aside by our explanation. 
[ Whichever particle be chosen, pévro: is clearly 
adversative.—M. }. 

The royal law.—The law denotes here not 
a® single commandment (as Huther maintains 
with reference to Jer. xxxi. 88, Heb. viii. 10; 
x. 16), for the commandment cited immediately 
afterwards embraces the whole law as com- 
pleted in the New Testament. It is royal not only 
because it is supreme and the most excellent 


.(80 Wiesinger with reference to Philo, Plato and 


also Theile, Schneckenburger and al.). Although 
Christ, placing Himself on the Jewish stand-point 
calls it first and great, immediately afterwards 
He describes it as all-embracing and principial 
(Matt. xxii. 89), and this New Testament con- 
ception of it is found also in Paul, Rom. xiii. 8-10; 
Gal. v.14. Now if this principial [%. e. original, 
initial, elementary—M.] nature of the law and 
this its oneness, Mark xii. 32, are inferred from 
the Oneness of God, the Giver of the Law, the 
explanation that it is called royal because it pro- 
ceeds from God its Author, is not so far-feteched 
(Raphelius, Wetstein and al.), as Wiesinger sup- 
poses, who says that this is true in respect of 
the whole law; but this objection lacks point, 
inasmuch as the cited commandment is really 
the whole law; but it leads to the exposition that 
the “royal commaddment is the commandment 
of Christ’”’ (Grotius). Its applying to kings as 
well as to other men (Michaelis) its being a via 
regia (Calvin), are explanations which do not 
reach the fundamental idea; its making kings 
(Thomas) is less remote; but it is probably 
called here the law royal and the law of the 
kingdom, because of the authority of rich men 
and the contrast between rich and poor must 
completely vanish before the authority of the 
king. Before Christ, the Lord of Glory, who 
has comprehended all laws in this one law, the 
rich are low and the poor rich (ch. ii. 1; i. 9 ete.) 
Negatively, the law completed in the New Teata- 
ment is a principle of perfect liberty (Acts i. 35), 
Positively it is a royal principle exacting per- 
fect obedience to the Lord. Hence we have here 
once more the word redeiv conformably to the 
previously repeated allusions to the New Testa- 
ment rédoc. [But why not take véyov Baacdsxdy 
in its plain and obvious sense, the law royal, 
‘‘the law which is the king of alllaws” (Alford)? 
This rendering (with reference to Rom. xiii. 10) 
suits the context well.—M.]—«ara trav ypaggy 
refers not only to redeire but to the whole sen- 
tence véuov Baacdixdy reAeire for the vduoc Ex. xx. 
in its higher royal form is already traced before- 
hand, Lev. xix. ]8, while that discursive form of 
the law is referred to the ministration of angels 
(Gal. iii. 19). 

Ye do well. (Gérman: “ye act beautifully,”’) 
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—That is: conformably to the beautiful name, 
which those men blaspheme. Christianly beau- 
tifal, answering td the spiritual beauty or the 
gory of the name of Christ. Huther’s remark 
that here something is to be conceded, not without 
irony, to the opponents, lies outside of the context. 

Ver. 9. Bat if ye respect persons.— 
spoouxoAnrreiv is Grak Acy. and admirably chosen 
by James to denote Judaizing Christianity. By 
sach' conduct they suppose to avoid sin, but he 
tells them: by this very thing ye are working 
sin (épydfeoOa is stronger than roieiv, Matth. vii. 
22, ete. ). 

Convicted by the law.—The reference 
here is certainly to the specific prohibition of 
prosopolepsy [respect of persons—M.] Deuié. xvi. 
19 and similar interdictions (Huther denies it), 
inasmuch as it formulates the commandment of 
love literally and at the same time in the light 
of it acquires a more general sense; that is, the 
law of love in its oneness, as applied to the ques- 
tion under notice, runs into an express prohi- 
bition of prosopolepsy. The very law therefore 
oa which the Judaist plumes himself, convicts 
him as atransgressor. The choice of the word 
rapaSéryc has here, as in Rom. ii. 25, and like 
rapé3acre ch. v. 14, & peculiar emphasis; the 
Judaistico-Ebionite transgression of the law as 

eted in the New Testament is, as it were, a 
second fall. Cf. Gal. ii. 18. . 

Vex. 10. For whosoever shall have kept 
the whole law.—Hypothetical case, put so as 
to apply at once to the Jewish stand-point in its 
full consequence and to the Christian, without 
being ambiguous, because the full consequence 
of Judaism leads to Christianity. The uniform 
solidarity of the law is also acknowledged by the 
Jews; hence Rabbi Jonathan says; ‘‘quod si 
faciat omnia, unum vero omitial, omnium est singu- 
lorum reus.”” év évi is to be taken agreeably to 
the preceding. Not the one definite command- 
ment of love (Oecumenius, Semler), which em- 
braces the whole but any one point of the law. 
Since wo: is rarely used to denote the Mosaic 


eemmandments one might feel inclined to take 


évi a8 a neuter (with Schneckenburger and Kern), 
bat since the following zdvrwy, according to 
Huther and al., renders the construction difficult, 
it is better to assume Jamés entering into the 
Jewish mode of view which he potentiates in 
saying that every separate évroAf has also the 
fall force of a véuoc. Wiesinger says that James 
takes the most favourable case in order to make 
his statement as convincing as possible. But 
James is hardly willing to yield this most favour- 
able case to the reader. The point to be made 
is the demonstration of the absolute inviolability 
of the law. The sraiecv may be understood as 
weil of a slight offence as of a gross offence, the 
declaration holding good in either case; but the 
context seems to require the latter construction 
which is also favoured by the preposition év. 
Whosoever offends in one point so as to fall, is 
preeminently a transgressor of all laws, ¢. ¢., he 
isan apostate. This sense follows more clearly 
from the sequel. Such an one is 4vvor, i. ¢., 
held fast in guilt (Germ. arrested—M. ] for satis- 
faction by the suffering of punishment. Each 
separate law becomes as it were a judge who 
arrests him. 


Ver. 11. For He who said.—The unity of 
all commandments lies primarily in the unity of 
the Lawgiver, Mark xii. 82. This implies of 
courge the One Spirit of all commandments ac- 
cording to which all commandments are included 
in each separate commandment and the one sense: 
the requirement of love and the one recompense. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery.—Dif- 
ferent explanations have been given of the selec- 


tion of these two commandments. Baumgarten: 


Because their transgression was punished with 
death; Wiesinger: because the readers are no- 
where charged with pocyebecy (see for the contrary 
ch. iv.), whereas 4? goveboyc has the command- 
ment of love as its kernel, because these are the 
first duties under the law of love to one’s neigh- 
bour. However we have here once more to call 
attention to the symbolical character of this 
Epistle. To the Israelite the prohibition of 
adultery was at once the prohibition of religious 
apostasy to heathenism {which probably accounts 
for the transpositions Mark x. 19, etc. of which 
Huther makes mention), and the prohibition of 
murder at once that of lovelessness [coined from 
the German Lieblosigke:t, for want of a current 
English equivalent—M. ] towards our neighbour. 
The sense therefore is probably as follows: the 
same God to whose commandment you appeal in 
your fear of intermingling with heatheniam, has 
prohibited murder, of which you may become 
guilty by your hatred of men. We have no doudt 
that also 1 Jno. iii. 15 refers primarily to Ebionite 
conduct towards Christian fellowship (ch. ii. 19). 
The connection of the words with Matth. vy. 17—- 
19 is clear. 

Ver. 12. So speak ye and so do ye.— 
Application drawn from what has gone before, 
but not a new section (Semler). Huther wants 
to connect otrwe with what follows, not with 
what has gone before. But the double obruc as 
well as the anteposition of Aadcire refer strongly 
to what has gone before. The readers of the 
Epistle are charged not only after the manner 
of laymen to judge according to the anti-judaistic 
conception of the law, which had been laid down, 
but also to assert it in their respective spheres 
as witnesses of the truth (see,ch. iii), Thus 
they were first to speak and to testify but then 
of course also to act accordingly. 

As those about to be judged by the law 
of liberty.—This is not the explication but the 
reason of the preceding exhortation. The ques- 
tion comes up why here again James calls the 
New Testament the law of liberty as in ch. i. 25 
and not, as above, the royal law? The law of 
liberty is the New Testament principle of the 
new life in the Gospel of Christ, which frees us 
from the restraint of the law. Conscious that 
according to their faithful or unfaithful conduct 
with reference to this law they are to be judged, 
true Jewish Christians and Israelites must cheer- 
fully testify against Judaism and its legalism 
and exhibit Christian fellowship. It is true that 
this véuoc, as such, admits least a non-observance 
of this or that commandment (Huther), but this is 
hardly the reason why it is called véuog éAeviepiac. 

Ver. 13. For the judgment is [will be] 
meroiless. —Unmerciful is inadequate. (Cf. 
Matth. v. 6; ch. xviii. 28; xxv.85. The saying 
is primarily true objectively. The judgment 
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will be rigidly enforced according to the love 
displayed in our life by mercy shown to the poor, 
the suffering and the despised. But the saying 
holds also good subjectively. A hard, merciless 
man reacts by his conduct upon his own con- 
sciousness; he makes himself a hard self-tor- 
mentor, who cannot but see the judgment in all his 
experience and a merciless judicial decree in all 
judgment. 

Meroy boasteth over judgment.—The 
asyndeton intensifies the antithesis. Since «ara- 
' xavyaoba: with the Genitive denotes boasting one- 
self against or over (see Rom. xi. 8; Jas. iii. 14), 
éAeo¢ must not be completed by Geov (so Calvin, 
Bengel and al.), nor interpreted as the trium- 
phant exaltation with which mercy by its assur- 
ance of grace confounds ( puts to shame) the terrors 
of the judgment (so Wiesinger), or transforms 
them into signs of redemption, as says our Lord 
(Luke xxi. 88); but it rather signifies the trium- 
phant assurance with which the evangelizing 
mercy of believers, especially that of a James, a 
Peter or a Paul or the Gentile world excelled the 
judging spirit of the Judaists, the cheerful Gospel 
excelled the gloomy Talmad, the Church of the 
world the synagogue of the Jewish quarter and 
the evangelical confession the inquisition of the 
Middle Ages, to say nothing of the triumph of 
Christian philanthropy over modern particular- 


ism 


-DOCTBINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Against the genuineness of the Epistle of 
James there is probably not raised an objection 
apparently more just than that the person of 
Christ is lees prominent in it than in other Epis- 
tles and that the author occupies a comparatively 
lower Christological standpoint than the most 
famous Apostles. It certainly does not contain 
the richly developed Christology which charac- 
terizes the writings of Paul and John. The 
Christology of James in general is on a level with 
that of his brother Jude and not essentially dif- 
ferent from that of the synoptical Gospels. The 
mind of James is rather practical and ethical 
than dogmatical and speculative. Even in re- 
spect of insight into the nature of Christ there 
was among Apostolical authors doubtless a diver- 
sity of gifts, cf. 1 Cor. xii. 7, It is also very 
probable that James in his wisdom as a teacher 
deemed it more judicious to refer the readers 
whom he addressed, more to the moral precepts 
of the Gospel than chiefly to the Person of the 
Redeemer. On this account the comparatively 
few passages in which he speaks of Him with 
decision, as ¢.g. in ch. ii. 1, deserve the greater 
attention. On the sense of the remarkable ex- 
pression tov xuplov judy ’Incov Xptorod ric bbEyc 
see under Kzegetical and Critical. This single 
passage proves conclusively how far James was 
from conceiving Christ (as some maintain) accord- 
ing to the old-Ebionite manner to have been a 
yds dvOpwroc. Describing himself as the ser- 
vant (bondman) of Jesus Christ (ch. i. 1) shows 
unmistakably how far he places the Master above 
himself, and describing Him as xijpsog ric déEnc, he 
not only attributes to Him a royal rank but, in- 
directly at least, a higher Divine nature far ex- 
alted above all creatures. Cf. Ps. cx. 1; Heb. i. 


18. Nor must we overlook his mentioning the 
Lord Jesus Christ at the very beginning of his 
Epistle in immediate connection with God Him- 
self, and his constant reference to God as the 
Father shows not indistinctly.that in doing so he 
had before his mind's eye the high and holy re- 
lation of God the Father to the Son. Of equal 
importance in estimating the Christology of 
James is the circumstance of his unequivocally 
calling Christ the Lord, that is transferring to 
Him the Old Testament name of God with which 
he was familiar from his earliest childhood; ch. 
v. 7, 8. Such an appellation was only possible 
on the conviction that He, who in the Old Testa- 
ment is universally called Jehovah (Jahve), has 
revealed Himself in the New Testament as God 
me Father) and as Christ. Cf. Wiesinger’s 

ommentary on James, p. 65, and Dorner’s 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der Christologie, 2d ed., L., 
p. 95. 

2. We should wholly misunderstand James’ 
reproof of the sin of respect of persons, were we 
to infer from it that he was aiming at the estab- 
lishment of a perfect equality in daily life or 
even in the assemblies of the Church. God Him- 
self sanctions difference of rank and station, 
Prov. xxii. 2; Matth. xxvi. 11. But it is contrary 
to the will of God, if men overstep the line of de- 
marcation which He in wisdom has drawn, turn 
it into an impassable gulf and with the existing 
difference overlook the higher unity. The ar- 
rangement therefore, which especially in former 
times was so frequently prevalent in many evan- 
gelical churches, of assigning splendid seats of 
honour to the distinguished and of putting back 
the poor as much as possible, would surely be 
contrary to the spirit of James. It is one thing 
to recognize a Divinely appointed difference, but 
it is another to make arbitrary distinction in the 
public worship of God. 

3. James also teaches the doctrine of God’s 
eternal election of grace irrespective of wealth or 
poverty or any outward prerogatives whatsoever. 
Although it is true that poverty per seis no re- 
commendation and wealth per se presents no in- 
superahle obstacle (cf. Matth. xix. 25, 26; Jno. 
xix. 88, 89), it is on the other hand not less in- 
dubitable (and also a real compensation for so 
many things of which the poor are deprived in 
this world), that comparatively by far the great- 
est number of those who are rich in faith and 
heirs of the kingdom are found among the 
poor. , 

4. The idea of Christian Church-life involves 
among other things the non-existence of law- 
suits among believers, or at least the settling of 
their differences among themselves. Cf. 1 Cor. 
vi. 1-4. The readers of the Epistle of James ap- 
pear however to have been far from realizing 
this ideal, and as a rule it was just the rich who 
in this respect most oppressed their poor breth- 
ren. This is therefore‘an additional reason for 
not showing them any greater honour than that 
to which they were legitimately entitled. 

5. David was held guilty of having caused the 
enemies of God to blaspheme in consequence of 
his sin with Bathsheba and Uriah, 2 Sam. xii. 
14, Equally guilty are in James’ eyes those who 
by their oppressive conduct cause the goodly 
name of the Lord to be blasphemed to the 
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Church, the name which in Baptism was invoked 
over His people. This is again an indirect 
proof that he ascribes to the Lord Jesus Christ a 
really Divine dignity.— 

6. ‘The giving of the law on Mount Sinai took 

mainly by the Son of God, who as the Angel 
of the Lord had led the children of Israel through 
the wilderness and is on that account called by 
ihe prophets King of Israel (Jer, xxiii. 5, 6; 
Numb. xxiv. 17; Jer. xxx. 21; Jno. i. 49; Rev. 
xvii. 14; xix. 16), and King of all kings; hence 
the words royal law refer particularly to Christ, 
who in His sayings and sermons did so strongly 
inculcate the duty of love (Matth. xxii. 38, 39; 
Jno. xv. 12,17; 1 Jno. ii. 5; iv. 20, 21). To 
love oneself, that is in a well-ordered manner, is 
nothing else than taking care of one’s temporal, 
spiritual and eternal welfare, so that one’s spi- 
ritual welfare may also promote one’s temporal 
prosperity. This is done, if we are truly the 
servants of God, believe on Him dnd love Him. 
Now where this love of oneself is well-ordered, it 
is also a rule of a well-ordered love of one’s 
neighbour; see Matth. vii. 12.” Starke. 

7. “A single sin against the commandment of 
God (though he have kept all others) condemns 
the sinner and burdens him with the curse. If 
it is presumptuous and intentional, it deprives 
him of spiritual life, destroys faith, etc., as in the 
case of David by adultery, in that of Peter by 
denial and in that of Adam by eating the forbid- 
den fruit. If it is committed through infirmity 
and haste, sin as sin carries within itself the 
venom of damnableness, although preserving 
grace and forgivenese preventits execution. The 
law is, as it were, a garment, which is torn alto- 
gether, although you only take away a piece 
thereof; it is like harmony in music which is 
ise spoiled if only one voice is out of tune.” 

e. 


8. “If a man transgress only one command- 
ment and, if it were possible, should keep all the 
other commandments of the law, he would still 
be guilty of the whole law, because he has of- 
fended the same God who gave the whole law and 
insists upon its being kept not according to ene 
commandment only, but wholly according to all 
its parts; whence every man may abundantly 
know that there is not any single sin so trifling 
and bad as not to be liable to damnation, since 
also the most trivial offence against the law is a 


‘transgression of the whole law. But God for- 


giving the penitent even the grossest offences 
in their justification, is done for Christ’s sake, 
just as in the case of the converted their daily 
sins of infirmity, although damnable in them- 
selves, for Christ’s sake are not imputed unto 
damnation.” Starke. 

9. The moral life of the Church of Christ was 
at all times exposed ‘to the peril of two opposite 
rocks; moral rigorism on the one hand and anti- 
nomian latitudinarianism on the other. The 
doctrine of James (vv. 10-12) concerning the in- 
divisible unity of the Divine Law is admirably 
adapted powerfully to counteract both maladies. 
In no event does he favour ascetical rigorism 
which only too frequently degenerates into soul- 
killing formalism. The law for which he is 
zealous, is a law of liberty in the loftiest accept- 
ance of the term, yea the entire antithesis of au- 


thority and liberty is converted on his standpoint 
into a higher unity. The Divine law by no means 
opposes the Christian as heteronomy, but if he has 


‘received it through faith and love into his inmost 


consciousness, it becomes to him daily more and 
more an autonomy [heteronomy literally another 
law, then, living according to another law; 
autonomy literally one’s own law, then, living 
according to one’s own law, self-goverment.— 
M.]. Butif on the other hand latitudinarianism 
arrives only too soon at being rigid in some 
points and yielding and lenient in others, James 
stands up with inexorable severity and adminis- 
ters the unity of the Divine law as that of an in- 
divisible whole. Even the best Christian invol- 
untarily is easily inclined pharisaically to over. 
rate some commandments and to underrate 
others (cf. Matth. xxii. 86; xxiii. 23). Many a 
man, e.g. who would fear and tremble at the 
thought of murder would little hesitate in bear- 
ing false witness against his neighbour. Here 
comes in the admonition, ‘‘ Whosoever shall have 
kept the whole law yet offend in one point, has 
become guilty of all.” It is self-evident that 
James here does not speak of sins of haste, igno- 
rance or infirmity but of intentional, presump- 
tuous or principled transgressions (transgressing 
on principle) of one of the commandments. 
Whosoever has thus become guilty, has disturbed 
the harmony of the Divine law. Of course not 
in the sense that a murderer is therefore also a 
thief, an adulterer or a defamer, but because the 
transgressor of any one commandment disgraces 
love, which is the key-note and sum-total of all 
the commandments. The favourite notion of 
many people that the province of morals recog- 
nizes a greater or a smaller number of adiaphora 
therefore is here emphatically denied. He who 
obstinately transgresses one commandment with- 
out actually violating the others, omits doing so 
only because at that instant he does not feel 
himself incited to a definite act of disobedience. 
For did he feel it, he would doubtless withdraw 
himself with equal swiftness from the restraint 
of any other commandment. But where is then 
his respect of the Divine law in its totality? 
Whichever commandment be transgressed, such 
transgression always reveals selfishness opposing 
on principle the chief requirement of love. 

10. The passage, ‘‘Mercy boasteth over 
(against) judgment” (v. 18) is not any more iso- 
lated than that it contradicts the evangelical 
doctrine of free grace. In the: Old Testament 
also the idea is repeatedly expressed that love 
and mercy disarm to certain degree the seve- 
rity of that Divine judgment. See e. g., Is. i. 
17, 18; Dan. iv. 27. John the Baptist described 
and insisted upon actual exhibitions of love as: 
one of the marks of a repentance by which men 
might flee from the wrath to come, Luke iii. 8— 
11. Our Lord described the blessedness of the 
merciful (Matth, v. 7) and set forth love as the 
standard in the last panty Matth. xxv. 84— 
40. This is also the spirit in which James 
thinks and speaks and no further intimation is 
needed to show that he refers to no other Chris- 
tian mercy than to that which is the fruit of 
living faith and genuine renovation of the heart. 
Not only he, who loved much, may therefore 
hope for forgiveness but also he who asked for 
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much forgiveness, will now also love much, and 
may look forward to the judgment with greater 
calmness because this love of faith supplies to 
him and to others unequivocal proof that he has 
passed from death unto life. Cf. 1 Jno. iii. 14. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The glorified Christ, the Lord of the Church, 
the object of faith. Sincere faith may still be 
very imperfect. Love and faith are indissolubly 
united, but love is irreconcilable with partial re- 

ectings of persons.—Agreement of the love in- 
sisted upon by James and that described by 
Paul, 1 Cor. xiii.i—Rich and poor should appear 
in the house of prayer at unity among them- 
selves.—Christian liberty, equality and frater- 
nity.—The catchwords of the revolution only 
caricatures of a Gospel watchword.—The com- 
munion of saints is disgraced by lovelessness and 

arty-spirit.— Loveless judging of others ill- 
oming to one who will be judged himself.— 
The prerogatives of the believing poor! 1, They 
are the elect of God; 2, they are rich in faith; 
8, they are heirs of the kindom of heaven which 
God has promised to them who love Him.—The 
Gospel opposed both to mobocracy [German 
‘Proletariat,’ a word always used in a bad sense; 
this must be my apology for. the hybrid mobo- 
cracy.—M.] and despotism.—‘‘He that o 
presseth the poor, reproacheth his Maker, etc.’” 
Prov. xiv. 81.—Poverty evangelically consi- 
dered.—lIt is, 1, a great sin, 2, a great shame, 8, 
a great harm, that the goodly name of Christ, 
which was invoked over us in Baptism, is dis- 
honoured for our sake; cf. Rom. ii. 28, 24.— 
Love the foremost requirement made by the 
royal law of Christianity, Jno. xiii. 84, 85.—The 
inviolable unity of the Christian code of morality. 
—‘¢ Whosever shall have kept the whole law, but 
have offended in one point, etc.” This saying 1, is 
apparently strange 2, but nevertheless perfectly 
true and therefore 8, calculated to solemnize our 
minds in the judgment we pass on ourselves and 
to render us careful in that which we pass on 
others.—The Christian must not, consider the 
commandments of the second table to be less 
holy than those of the first.—We shall be judged 
by the law of liberty; the meaning, the truth, 
the solemnity and consolation of this thought.— 
The connection between faith, love, judgment 
and acquittal—The thought of the impending 
jadgment—1, wherein it may alarm the Christian 
and 2, wherein it may again calm his fears. 

On the whole pericope, vv. 1-18.—Of respect of 
persons. 1. The character it discloses: it mani- 
fests itself a. among Christians (v. 1), 5. in reli- 
gious intercourse (vv. 2, 3) and c. it springs from 
impure foundations (v. 4). 2. The wrong it in- 
flicts: a. on the poor (v. 5), 5. on the rich (vv. 
6, 7), c. on ourselves (vv. 8, 9). The judgment it 
deserves; this is a. terrible (v. 10), 5. just (vv. 
11, 12), ¢. inevitable (v. 13).— 

Srarke:—The Jews had the regulation that 
if the rich and the poor had a cause before a 
tribunal, both had either to stand or to be seated. 

QuxsneL:—Godliness forbitls not the differ- 
ence of posts of honour but simply disapproves 
of the rich only being respected and the poor 
despised, 1 Cor. xi. 22.—Whoso on account of 


his occupation has outwardly to wear a vile gar- 
ment, let him so much the more wear the beauti- 
ful garment of Christ’s righteousness. Is. lxi. 10. 

STaRKS:—The masses always look more at 
those who are splendidly attired before the world 
than at these who are gloriously attired before 
Christ. : 

LurHer:—The rich enjoy greater privileges 
than others in things temporal, but not in things 
spiritual, Luke vi. 24. 

Lanai Op.:—There are rich in the world who 
are also rich in God, but there are also poor in 
the world who are likewise poor in God and 
these are most miserable for time and for eter- 
nity, Gen. xiii. 2. 

HEepDINGER :—To bea beggar but a true Christian 
is more than being emperor or king without it. 

. CramzeR:—Bodily poverty should not hinder 
but proniote one’s salvation Luke xvi. 22.—Those 
who do not honour Christ in His members are not 
worthy to be honoured themselves, Luke x. 16; 
1 Sam. ii. 80. 

QugesnEL:—There is nothing greater than the 
name of Christ, but nothing more to be feared 
than to bear it unworthily. 

Starxg :—The royal law of love makes all to 
be kings, who are however the subjects of the 
King of kings, 1 Pet. ii. 9; Rev. xviii. 6. 

CramMER:— By seeming trifles also the law 
may be transgressed, Numb. xv. 82, etc. 

Nova Brsu. Tus.:—The law exacts perfect 
obedience. 

HsepINGER:—Like as the believer fulfils all 
the commandments of the law, so the ungodly 
transgregses all the commandments, 1 Jno. iii. 
22.—If any man will allow only one sin to have 
dominion over him, he cannot receive forgiveness 
of sins, Ps. xxxii. 2. 

STARKE :—It is as culpable to be silent when 
we ought to speak as to speak when we ought to 
be silent, Is. lvi. 10. 

Luter :—The Divine law is the only rule of 
conduct in whatsoever we do in word or deed, 
Ps, cxix 9, 15, 22. 

QuEsnEL:—To be unmerciful, especially to- 
wauds the innocent and believers, is a sign of 
men being merely natural and consequently ex- 
posed to the wrath of God, Ps. xxxvii. 26. 

Luropr:—The unmerciful will be damned | 
without mercy and the merciful will be saved of 
mercy, Jer. xv. 6; Hos. i. 6. 

Lisco (ver. 1-9):—True faith is remote from 
all sinful partiality.—(vv. 10-18). Of disobe- 
dience to the Divine law.—Christianity aims at 
equalizing the differences among men. 

HsgusneRn:—All haughtiness is a denial of faith. 
Unchristian distinguishing hetween sins.—What 
& contradiction! to see Christiana dishonour the 
poor whom God honours.—Without esteeming and 
keeping all the commandments alike the keeping 
of this or that is worthless tn the sight of God.— 
The assurance which love gives in the judgment. 

Von Gertacu:—The Apostle calls Christ the 
Lord of glory in order to show the nothingness 
of all human distinctions in His sight.—The law 
of liberty has freed us from the bondag’ of sin, 
from mercenary work-holiness; we should con- 
sider therefore what a testimony there will arise 
against us in the judgment if we make exceptions 
and do not keep it in voluntary and childlike love. 
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S:1azn:—The Christianity of the rich is more 
frequently ungenuine and not proof than that 
of the poor.—If a father setting out on a journey 
lays down ten commandments to be observed by 
his child during his absence, and the child re- 
serves one to be transgressed by him—dares such 
a child appear before his father and say: Father 
[have obeyed thee, nine of the ten commandments 
I have well kept! Every sin, thus reserved and 
remaining, every continuing transgression of one 
commandment given by the same God cancels 
our righteousness before the law, so that all its 
fair numbers turn into so many ciphers. 

Naaxpsznr:-Diversities and inequalities founded 
ea the natural relations and organizations of 
society were not to be abrogated by Christianity 
but rendered less. burdensome, they were to be 
equalized by the common bond of love and to 
become matter for the exercise of that Christian 
love. 

VrepEBANpDT :—The devil has well succeeded in 
adouble trick: 1. In making the rich think that 
faith is the disturber of all enjoyment and plea- 
sure, 2. In convincing the poor that faith brings 


no hel 

G. a :—We do not oall a negro a white 
man because his teeth are white; so none may be 
ealled righteous, who only speaks of righteousness 
or otherwise puts into practice some other part 
thereof. David says: ‘I keep all thy command- 
ments.”’ 7 

Porusssky:—Faith in Jesus Christ tolerates 
Bo respect of persons.—The moral harmony in 
the kingdom of God (vv. 10-12).—The taking to 
heart of Christian mercy (v. ae 

JacoBy (v. 12):—Speaking is subjected to 
the royal law of love.—It amounts to the same 
whether our judgment be bribed by riches in 
mosey, in intellect or worldly education. 

Vv. 8-18—Perioope on the 21st Sunday after 
Trinity in the Grand Duchy of Hesse and else- 
where. 

Baur :—Love as to its being and working. 
ss Mitten :—Love the being of the Christian 

e. 

R. Kromm:—The Christian is able and bound 
te keep ai the commandments of his God.—Of 
the riches of Christian love. 


[V. 1. Social differences are allowed among |. 


Christians, Rom. xiii. 7; but invidious distinc- 
tions and partiality in spirttual matters are dis- 
allowed and unchristian. In the use of the 
Seeraments, in prayer and praise, in the hearing 
of God’s Word Christians are on a level. The 
pew-system is unprimitive and unchristian. The 
Church is the Lord’s house, as its name implies 
(mpraxéy), and in the Lord’s house the rich and 
peor alike ought to be provided with equal accom- 
modation for worship without any invidious, 
unchristian and worldly reference to their pecu- 
hiary ability.—Eoclesiastical preferment of per- 
sonal friends and relaitves, as such, is another 
form of respectings of persons.—M. ]. 
Worpsworts :—Contemplate the Lord of glory 
(1 Cor. ii. 8), who humbled Himself, and took the 
poor man’s nature, and joined all in Himself, 
and promises glory to humility (Luke xiv. 11; 
Jas. iv. 10). This consideration is the ground- 
work of the Apostle’s argument and exhortation. 
This is the glory which Christ Himself offers to 


you—not the vain glory of this world, which ye 
seek by preferring the rich to the poor, and by 
having men’s persons in admiration for the sake 
of advantage to yourselves (Jude 16). 
{V. 2. Christian places of worship true syna- 
peues (cr ovvayuy) and éimovvaywy) Heb. x. 
ty. 4, WorpsworTH :—There are two distinct 
grounds of censure— 

1. That by this partiality they become like 
disputants in a law-suit (cf. 1 Cor. vi. 6), instead 
of being brethren: this is the rebuke in this 
clause. 

2. That they thus constitute themselves into 
judges; this ‘is developed in what follows. 

V. 7. The name invoked over Christians in 
Baptism and in the Benedictions (Matth. xxviii. 
29; Acts ix. 14, 21; Rom. x. 12; 1 Cor. i. 2; 1 
Pet. i. 17).—In the Jewish synagogue that godly 
name was blasphemed (1 Cor. xii. 8); in the 
Christian synogogue it was invoked. ézixAnore in 
the language of the Church denotes the act of 
ier naa See Bingham, Fecl. Ant. 15, 

[V. 18. CHrysostom:—‘‘ Mercy is dear to 
God, and intercedes for the sinner, and breaks 
his chains, and dissipates the darkness, and 
quenches the fire of hell, and destroys the worm 
and rescues from the gnashing of.teeth. To her 
the gates of heaven are opened. She is the queen 
of virtues, and makes man like to God, for it is 
written, Be ye merciful as your Father who is in 
heaven is merciful. She has silver wings like the 
dove, and feathers of gold, and soars aloft, and 
is clothed with divine glory, and stands by the 
throne of God; when we are in danger of bein 
condemned, she rises up and pleads for us, aad 
covers us with her defence and enfolds us in hor 
wings. God loves mercy more than sacrifice.” 
([Suaxsreans, Merchant of Venice, Act iv. 
Scene 1. 

The quality of mercy is not strain’d; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath: it is twice bless’d; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes: 


etc.—M, ]. 
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EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


The true life of faith or faith evinced by the mercy 
of brotherly love and dead faith illustrated by heart- 
less demeanour. v. 14-17. 

Ver. 14. What doth it profit, my brethren, 
ifa man were to say eto. ?—James, having 
illuminated outward legality as lacking the prin- 
ciple of love, now takes it up as outward faith 
(Glaubigkeit) lacking both love and the energy 
of practical demonstration (Thatbeweis). The se- 
quel shows what he means by practical de- 
monstration; it is the full communion with be- 
lieving brethren in love and life. The follow- 
ing section (vv. 14-26) supports his demand by 
examples from the Old Testament. Here it is to 
be remembered ‘that with James ziore is the 
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necessary ground of cur7pia, which is evident 
from ch. i. 18-21, but of course that riarig which 
is not without works. In disputing the former 
delusion, James adopts his characteristic mode 
of first stating in clear and well-defined language 
the fundamental thought on which all the rest 
depends and he does it by the introduction of 
brief interrogative sentences, which reject that 
false opinion.’”’ Huther. 

What doth tt profit? The Article makes 3¢eAoc 
emphatic; whgt is the use, what profit does it 
bring? That is, all the blessing of the theocratic 
faith, ultimately also in Jesus as the Messiah, 
is lost if this faith does not lead to vital fruit. 
That faith itself is then not true; hence: “IF A 
MAN WERE TO SAY, THAT HE HATH FAITH. Aéyy 
is emphatic, so also Gataker, Stier, de Wette and 
al. Although de Wette’s rendering ‘IF A MAN 
PRETBNDS,” be probably too strong, the assertion 
of Huther, that the sequel does not give the lie 
to Aéyecv, is incorrect. This is certainly done 
conditionally in v. 18 where it is maintained that 
the existence of faith cannot be proved without 
works. Only thus much may be admitted, that 
James allows the faith which is merely outward 
and traditional to pass as a kind of faith, on 
account of its objective truth he cannot call it 
false, but on account of its subjective untruth he 
Calls it dead and the contrast of dead and living 
shows that he distinguishes faith from faith. 
Now the faith which he calls living needs no 
further complement; it is a anit as to its living 
energy, while the faith without works, lacks 
owing to the absence of works the demonstration 
of energy of life. If we say ‘‘the dead body is 
without the soul,” it does not follow that we 
think also: ‘The living man consists of body 
and soul.” Schneckenburger with reason sees 
something significant in the absence of the Article 
ei riorcv), Huther rightly asserts that miorec 

oes not denote here nuda notitia or professio, 
because this idea is identical with real faith in 
the opinion of the speaker; but he is wrong in 
supposing that rioric always denotes the same 
thing in the mind of James. For saying, that 
mioree in one is different from ziore in another, 
amounts to nothing and it is false to affirm that 
fiducia cannot be denied even to dead faith, Why 
then is the subject of this faith uniformly the 
diyuyoc? [The distinction is manifestly between 
theoretic belief unaccompanied by the practice of 
good works and vital faith abounding in good 
works. Faith is the inward, works the outward. 
Works are the outward sign and pledge, the 
demonstration of faith within. The man drama- 
tically introduced in the text has faith (v. 19), 
but his faith is theoretic belief. There seems to 
be no necessity for making Aéyy emphatic.—M. ]. 

But were to have no works—That is, 
the works specifically belonging to and charac- 
teristic of faith. That James particularly refers 
to the works of brotherly love, is manifest from 
the sequel. 

Faith surely cannot.—The remarkable 
character of this proposition as contrasted with 
the doctrine that faith does save is variously 
gotten aver. Some commentators emphasize the 
artice 7 before rioric: that faith, such a faith 
bee ‘‘fides illa, quam vos habere dicitis’”?— 

-]. In reply, Wiesinger and Huther observe 


that the Article is used, because there is a re- 
sumption of the previous idea, as ch. i. 8 with 
reference to trouovf, and ch.i. 15 with reference 
to duapria. But the resumption of the previous 
idea is sufficient to settle the point that the re- 
ference is here to such a faith which has no 
works. The demonstrative therefore is not con- 
tained in 7 only, but in 7 rior and one might 
translate, ‘‘¢hus faith surely cannot save him.” 
Huther thinks that airév is emphatic, “him who 
thus conducts himself, faith cannot save;’? but 
this would make faith an abstract objectivity. 
The reference therefore is simply to the faith in 
question, and the explanations of Theile (false 
faith), Pott (faith only) and similar ones are 
epexegetical. Huther in his explication of atréy 
réturns to the definition ‘‘the faith which has 
no works,” whereas, in order to be consistent, 
he ought to say, ‘‘the man who has no works.”’ 

Save him.—caca: relates not to the attain- 
ment of future salvation, as Huther maintains, 
but denotes, according to the idea of the New 
Testament curypia the present, principial salva- 
tion of the redemption already experienced and 
passing through progressive stages of completion 
to ultimate salvation. 

Vers. 15,16. But ifa brother or a sister. 
—The following example in the opinion of Hu- 
ther (and Wiesinger) explains the preceding pro- 
position by explaining that compassion also with- 
out corresponding works is dead and useless. 
But the reference to dead love or even to dead 
compassion would be unheard of. The question 
in one example also is dead faith, which under 
certain circumstances hypocritically affects the 
appearance of love without however evincing the 
reality of its existence. The absence of the 
work is just the absence of love or compassion. 
The brother and the sister are as such fellow- 
believers (companions of the same faith). And 
this leads to take these personages also in a sym- 
bolical sense. For the duty of relieving the 
literally needy with food and raiment was al- 
ready recognized in the Old Testament as a duty 
of man to man; how much more then under the 
sense of duty acknowledged in the Christian 
Church. James doubtless needed not to incul- 
cate this duty on the believing dispersion, and 
if it was his intention, he could not limit its ex- 
ercise to Christian brethren. But the case stood 
differently with regard to the relation of the 
Jewish Christian to his Gentile-Christian co- 
religionist or also to the Gentile-Christian 
Church. That they were not literally poor and 
naked does not affect the question, for on the one 
hand they were indebted to the Apostles, who 
were more merciful than the Judaists, for their 
spiritual prosperity, and on the other hand they 
would still appear as very poor tothe Judaists; 
ybuvo, as those wholly stripped of proper and 
respectable apparel, after having laid aside their 
vile raiment (see v. 2; Huther’s pressing of 
ybpvoe yields no gain), and destitute of daily 
food (the different senses in which é¢fyepoc is 
construed, amount to the same thing), #. e. desti- 
tute of positive familiarity with the word of God 
according to Judaistic ideas. The Jewish Chris- 
tians, to be sure, had progressed so far as not to 
damn the poor believers (even as the Jews already 
affected friendliness towards the proselytes of 
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the gate); they acknowledged the brotherhood 
in a general way and perchance would unctu- 
ously express that acknowledgment in the words 
“Go in peace,’ wished them perhaps also all 
manner of good in the self-satisfying of their (the 
poor brethren’s) Christian wants, but having 
gone to that stretch of‘liberality, would also dis- 
miss them, without having any other dealings 
with them or entering with them into the com- 
munion of devoted care and love (just as nowa- 
days the Confessionalists dismiss the Evangeli- 
cals with unctuous sour-sweet words). Be 
warmed! be filled! These words are surely not 
uttered optatively in the sense, ‘‘ May some one 
else help you” (Hottinger, Grotius and al.), nor 
imperatively in a liberal sense (Huther), but 
connected with the valedictory salutation of 
peace they denote a cant-wish of blessing, ‘‘may 
you succeed in getting warmed etc.’’ The re- 
proach of pauperism is at the same time clothed 
in hypocritically sparing terms, hence ‘‘be ye 
warmed” not at once ‘be ye clothed” (Lauren- 
tius and al.), but alluding to it and in like man- 
ner ‘‘ be ye filled” in allusion to their hunger.— 
The one who thus speaks represents the gencral 
tendency but points to the unctuous speakers 
who understand to couch the unsparing dismissal 
as much as possible in fair and sparing language. 
Instead of such conduct they were one and alto- 
gether to show love to the poor. But our example 
presupposes the case that they did not even give 
them necessaries. 

What would that profit?—See v. 14. 
Such a benediction (wish-of-blessing) would 
purely have no value and the acknowledgment 
of brotherhood on which it is founded would ac- 
cordingly be equally void, just as the faith on 
which itis founded. The whole demeanour would 
be unprofitable egentibus (Hottinger) and dicenti- 
re (Semler); in general to the kingdom of 


Vex. 17. So also faith, if it have not.— 
If it does not show the life-sigu of animating 
works, which are intrinsically its property. 

For itself. [i. ¢. in itself.—M. ]—As it is dead 
as regards the brethren, so it is dead as regards 
itself. Ko éaurfy not pleonastic (Grotius), not 
“fides sola’’ (Knapp), but joined with vexpdé in- 
dieative of being dead or rather of having died, 
whereby the life of faith and consequently the 
life of the believer himself is denied. And this 
being dead is not only the cause of this want of 
works (Olshausen) but also the consequence of 
the reaction of that want. It dies ever more 
and more of not being energizing. See Matth. 
xviii. 28 ete. 

The proof of faith by the works of faith or the 
believer's justification before the consciousness of 
the Church, vv. 18, 19. 

Ver. 18. But some one will say.—Different 
explanations are given for the introduction of an 
objection by aA’ épet rec, although the sense of 
the passage especially with the reading yupic rav 
éoyev is abundantly clear. The possession of 
faith without works may be asserted but not be 
proved, since the corresponding works constitute 
the proof of faith, while the faith may be proved 
by the right works. The works therefore are 


proposition as the expression of another person 
and not as his own; 2. in his introducing it 
aAAd. The second difficulty disappears with the 
first. James could not well take the place of the 
objector because it was remote from the mind of 
his readers to deny the genuineness of his faith; 
but many among them were inclined to deny it 
in the case of the Gentile Christians. Hence the 
sense is as follows: but some one will rise up 
against this dead faith and with it enter the lists 
in proving the genuineness of his faith by his 
works of faith. In this sense the passage has a 
grand prophetical character. The Gentile Chris- 
tian world has proved by its works of faith that 
it had the true faith, but Ebionism with its 
want of consistency in Christian works of love 
that its orthodoxism was not a living faith. a214 
therefore is here not the formula of a dialectical 
objection, as in Rom. ix. 19; 1 Cor. xv. 85, but 
the introduction of an actual historical antithesis, 
That the speaker's faith (v. 14) is dead is pri- 
marily a mystery of an inward state of death, 
but there will come one who by the exhibition of 
the contrary will make manifest that death. 
James makes him express in a definite antithesis 
what he actually shall do, in order to elucidate 
the law of life that invisible faith ‘cannot be seen 
without visible works, while the visible works 
enable us to see the invisible faith. Wiesinger 
therefore rightly maintains that the speaker 
sides with James. On the other hand the artifi- 
cial explanation of Huther can only be accounted 
for by the embarrassment he experienced with 
respect to GAAd. ‘But some might say in answer 
to what I have just stated, defending himself: 
thou (who hast not the works) hast faith and J, 
on the other hand (who affirm that faith without 
works is dead), have works; my one-sided in- 
sisting upon works is not any more right than 
thy one-sided insisting upon faith.’”’ This, in the 
first place, would be no defence of the speaker 
(v. 14), and secondly it is nowhere said that the 
speaker (v. 18) has no faith; he rather wants to 
prove his faith by his works. Stier even main- 
tains that the épya éywv, who has the word, is a 
man of pharisaic tendencies who in the interest 
of work-righteousness impugns faith; but this 
is altogether beside the connection, for there is 
no reference whatsoever to pharisaic works. On 
the other wide-differing but otherwise unimpor- 
tgnt explanations given of this passage compare 

uther especially with reference to those of 
Pott, Kern, de Wette and Schneckenburger. It 
is proper to add that Huther himself farther on 
gives a tolerably correct paraphrase of this pas- 
sage and is equally right in remarking that with 
the reading éx rav épywy in Text. Rec. these words 
should be taken ironically. 

Ver. 19. Thou believest that God is one.— 
The Apostle having shown in what precedes that 
the existence of faith cannot be proved without 
works, now proceeds to the proof that faith, even 
if granted in such a form, has a damnable effect, 
that is one issuing in fear and terror of God. 
Huther does not justly state the force of the 
Apostle’s thought in saying that James here 
shows the inadequateness of faith without works 
to salvation. For the example of the devils who 


the exhibition, the evidence of faith. Difficulties | tremble just in consequence of their manner of 
have been found 1. In James’ introducing this | believing, not only along with their faith, nor 
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even notwithstanding their faith, is not simply 
designed to intensify the negation that such a 
faith is without salvation. The condition of not 
being saved is connected with the state of being 
damned. The Apostle does not start with the 
concession that the objector has faith (Huther), 
but that his faith is worthless. Huther thinks it 
strange that James does not name that which is 
specifically Christian as the object of faith. On 
this account Calvin supposed that this, whole 
section treats not of Christian faith (de fide) but 
only de vulgari dei notitia. De Wette holds that 
ére characterizes the faith as being merely theo- 
retical, in which Wiesinger agrees with him and 
to which Huther objects without sufficient rea- 
son. Huther and al. consider that this article of 
faith is simply introduced by way of example 
and that just this article was selected because it 
distinguishes revealed religion from heathenism 
(Deut. vi. 4; Neh. ix. 6 etc.). But this suggests 
the additional remark that it was selected be- 
cause the Jewish Christians and the Jews not 
only were particularly proud of this first article 
of their faith (Schneckenburger), but also were 
wont to contrast it with the distinctly Christian 
dogma of the Triune God and the Son of God.— 
This discloses moreover the further consideration 
that it was their pride in this increasingly mis- 
understood article which kept them back as 
Jews from fully surrendering to Christ and as 
Jewish Christians from fully surrendering them- 
selves to the Christian faith. The monarchism 
of the Jews which was opposed to the incarnation 
of the Son of God continued in the germinating 
monarchism of the Jewish Christians. In the 
judgment of James therefore the fruitlessness or 
worthlessness of that faith is connected with the 
fact that in the shape of orthodoxism it obsti- 
nately remains at a stand-still on a stage of faith 
which has been laid aside and that in this re. 
spect it is a heterodoxy which may become a 
heresy and ultimately even a devilish antichris- 
tianity. It was just by remaining at a stand- 
still and by resistance offered to the completed 
revelation that monotheism originally so rich in 
vitality became dead deism. In a similar way 
the Greek article of faith has been established 
in opposition to Roman Catholic development, 
and the Roman Catholic article in opposition to 
evangelical faith.* Where vital development is 
abhorred (perhorrescirt ?) faith becomes false con- 
fidence in the abstract article. Wiesinger justly 
calls attention to the circumstance that this pas- 
sage shows that this Epistle is far from being 
Judaizing and anti-Pauline. 

Thou doest well.—It is questionable whether 
we are to take these words ironically (Calvin, 
Theile, Wiesinger and many others), or literally 
(Grotius, de Wette and al). They cannot be 
purely ironical, because the article is truth; 
they cannot be purely laudatory, because the 
true article is falsely held; Huther there- 
fore rightly observes that the ironical lies in 
the whole expression; that is, in the moment- 
ery appearance as if James in conceding to the 


* If Lange alludes to the filzoqgue in the Nicene Creed it is 
only proper to remark that the position of the Greek Church 
is sustained by Oecumenical consent, while the insertion of 
the fils in the Nicene Creed has never received the 
sanction of an Oecumenical Council.—M. 


objector to believe in such a manner were there- 
with also conceding to him the true faith. ‘This 
irony’’ says Wiesinger ‘rises into sarcasm in the 
combination of micretovor xa: gpiccove:.”” It may 
be doubted whether this conclusion is formally 
sarcastic. The sarcasm lies here in the naked 
fact itself. Formally it only flashes out in the 
splendid «a? which connects the greatest seemin 
contradiction and which Huther rightly does no 
like to see wiped off (Theile: atgus eto.). 

The devils.—Although we must not think of 
demoniacs (Wetstein), nor of the demons in the 
demoniacs (Schneckenburger) they furnish the 
most intelligible historical proof of the otherwise 
more transcendental declaration. Huther thinks 
that the reference is to the demons or apostate 
spirits according to the view which makes the 
heathen deities demons (LXX. Deut. xxxii. 17 
etc.; 1 Cor. x. 20). But the Apostle’s saying is 
perfectly intelligible without such reference, 
which may easily lead here to confusion. For 
as far as the demons are the occasion of poly- 
theism they impugn the Unity of God but as far 
as they are conscious that they are lying and 
that the One God will visit them in judgment, 
they just appear to acknowledge the pride of 
Judaism and the defeat of heathenism. Holding 
fast to this reference we ought to pass on to the 
thought that heathenism also in its deepest de- 
mon-background is not without a monotheistic 
consciousness, and it is just this which conati- 
tutes its misery. To give to this idea a more 
popular shape it would run thus: the demons 
which as you hold inhabit and constitute the 
heathen world, are all monotheists but for that 
very reason they shudder. But if we emphasize 
the heathen element, we weaken the marked 
emphasis of the demon element, and this is the 
reason why we have doubts concerning said re- 
ference. Nor do they shudder only, because 
they expect the judgment, their judgment is al- 
ready involved in their relation to God. This 
shuddering ¢pigaew (dmaf Aey.) is more than 
trembling (Job iv. 15), a horror with the hair 
standing on end.— 

The two examples of the proof of faith by works 
as @ general example of the unity of living faith of 
Jews and Gentiles, v. 20-26. 

Ver. 20. But willest thou to know (it)? 
—These words denote the certainty with which 
the Apostle announces the convincing’ proof of 
the uselessness of faith without works from the 
Holy Scriptures, the source of all certainty.—The 
& before dvOpwre intensifies the censure con- 
veyed in the address, ‘thou empty (not as Baum- 
garten has it, simply unwise and shortsighted 
[stupid], but empty as to faith and spirtual 
strength) man,” and which “as applied to per- 
sons occurs only here in the New Testament” 
(Huther). It is not perchance the fiction of an 
objector but the personification of a mode of 
thinking which is introduced as an actor, v. 1 
etc. and as a speaker in v.15. The spiritual 
emptiness of such a man corresponds to the 
spiritual emptiness or impotence and unproduo- 
tiveness of his faith. The reading apy (advo- 
cated by Wiesinger against Huther) certainly de- 
serves the preference also in respect of the sense 
because the Apostle passes from the idea of dead 
faith through the idea of unproductive faith to 
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the idea of a faith lacking the specific effect of 
faith (dexacovoGa:). [Oecumenius: xevdv éxddecev 
bOpurov tov yAQ Ty wicTe: avyovwTa, pyndév TI¢ 
ha tov Epyuwv Uroordeews Kextynptvov vig TAGpwory. 
—M.]}. 

“ay 21. Was not Abraham our father. 
—The first example contrasts the father of faith 
himself with the false orthodoxy-righteousness 
of Judaism, just as Paul in Rom. iv. contrasts 
him with their work-righteousness, or more ac- 
eurately with their pride in circumcision. Abra- 
hom, the highest theocratical authority, which 
they share with him. 

When he offered Isaac, his son.—lIn ex- 
plaining this difficult passage we have to start 
with the preliminary statement that dixacoww 


DTS Sept. dcxacovy, dixasov xpiverv) gener- 


ally denotes in both Testaments: to pronounce, 
declare, set one forth as, righteous in any forum of 
justice or judgment, whether in consequence of 
proved innocence or surrender at discretion, ex- 
piation or pardon; although there are passages 
in the Old Testament in which the sense to lead 
to righteousness, to make righteous predominates, 
Dan. xii. 8; Is. liii.11. The most important in- 
stances of the former kind of declaring righteous 
are the following passages: Luke vii. 29: éd- 
kalwcay tov Yedv and 1 Tim. iii. 16; édixacdOy év 
xveiwar: (cf. Ex. xxiii. 7; Deut. xxv. 1; Prov. 
rvii, 15; Is. v. 23; Matth. xii. 37; Rom. ii. 13); 
instances of the latter kind occur in Rom. iv. 5; 
iii. 26 ete. The comparigon of these different 
passages shows that to the Qld Testament with 
reference to man belongs especially the idea of 
onouncing the tnnocent righteous conformably to 
innocence, while to the New Testament belongs 
that of pronouncing the sinner righteous conforma- 
bly to his faith. Matth. xii. 837 must be carefully 
distinguished because the last judgment shall be 
a judgment of the works of faith. But even the 
Old Testament knew already the imputation of 
faith as righteousness, Gen. xv. 16. We may 
say therefore that James for the benefit of his 
readers adopts the language of the Old Testa- 
ment in allotting to true faith the imputation of 
righteousness by the Aoyifeodac cic dexaoobyyy, but 
to the proof of true faith the dixaccitcba:. St. 
Paul, on the other hand, employs the two terms 
as identical (Rom. iv. 6 etc.; ch. v. 1), although 
he is well acquainted with the Old Testament 
meaning of dicasovcfac as applied to a human 
forum or even to the last judgment (see 1 Cor. 
iv. 4,5). Huther, after enumerating the dif- 
ferent interpretations of this passage (Calvin: 
Sits righteous before men; Baumgarten: his 
ustification has been ratified before men; Gro- 
ius: he was loved as a righteous man etc.), 
adds “he has been declared righteous;” but this 
ls really saying nothing concerning our passage, 
for the question is, in which sense? The dif- 
ference in the report is noteworthy. Gen. xv. 
6 we read: Abram “believed inthe Lord and He 
counted it to him for righteousness,” without 
any further mention of an outward declaration 
of God concerning it. Both to him and to the 
Scripture the thing is sure in virtue of the testi- 
mony of the Spirit. Very different is Gen. xxii. 
16, where the proof of Abraham’s faith is fol- 
lowed by the the solemn declaration of the angel 
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from heaven, ‘‘By myself have I sworn ete.” 
Has not this declaration become a manifest de- 
posit to the house of Abraham and the theo- 
cratic posterity? And that this is a decisive ele- 
ment is also evident from the other proof. So 
also righteousness was imputed to Rahab, the 
harlot also, not only in the depth of her heart 
but along with the proof of her faith. She did 
also experience a diaaiovoGa: in the congregation 
of God, Josh. vi. 25; Matth. i. 6. The term 
ixacovv consequently is used by James according 
to the Old Testament mode of expression in a 
New Testament deeper sense and denotes that 
God declares righteous in the theocratical fo- 
rum before the theocratical congregation con- 
ceived as permanent. It is the Divine declara- 
tion of the proof of faith in and for the kingdom 
of God, while the Aoyisecfa: cig dixaoobyyy of 
James or the dixacotv of Paul describes an act, 
which transpires solely between God and the 
sinner in the forum of his consciousness. 
Justified by works: é épyuv.—Although 
this Plural is selected with reference to the ca- 
tegory in question, yet it must also be remem- 
bered that the singular work “‘ when he offered 
his son” was the culminating point which com- 
prehended all the trials of his faith. Huther 
justly finds this pronouncing righteous in Gen. 
xxii. 16; but it was not solely contained in the . 
giving of the promise on the ground of that which 
he had done; he had previously received less 
developed promises and moreover in connection 
with acts of well-doing. It was rather contained 
in the solemn declaration with which God in 
consequence of Abraham’s proof of his faith 
now sealed to him His promise with an oath, 
whereby at the same time a seal was set to the 
consciousness of Abraham. If the distinction 
which Holy Scripture draws between the degree 
of justification and that of sealing, had been better 
observed, the key to the doctrine of James in its 
agreement with that of Paul would thereby have 
also been better preserved (see Jesus Sir. xliv. 
20).— 
bn the altar.—Offering is sacrificing as to 
its essential element; hence Luther’s version 
‘‘when he sacrificed ” is not as wrong as Huther 
thinks; but the explanation ‘when he was going 
to sacrifice’ is tautological, unless the term re- 
ceive the doubtful interpretation of positive 
slaughtertng. 
Isaac, his son.—Emphatically describing the 
reatness of the offering as in Gen, xxii. 16.— 
he example of Abraham, however, has a pecu- 
liar significance to the Jewish Christian readers 
of the Epistle. As Abraham obediently offered 
to the God of revelation his theocratic offspring 
with whom the promise seemed to be indissolubly 
connected, so were they also to learn to distin- 
guish their natural national feelings from the 

romise of God and offer them for their entrance 
into the New Covenant. 

Ver. 22. Thou seest.—We read the verse 
with the majority of commentators as an asser- 
tion and not as a question (de Wette, Lachmann 
and al.). And what then? Not, perchance, 
that the works were added to his faith, but that 
faith and works flow forth in one gush of the 
Spirit and doubly cover each other; faith was 
actively joined with his works as the foundation, 
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the works were reactively the completion of his 
faith. 

That faith was working together with 
his works.—Most commentators perceive here 
the antithesis, ‘‘neither faith was wanting nor 
the works” (Bengel: quid utravie pars alters con- 
ferat; similarly Erasmus etc. Wiesinger.). Ac- 
cording to the opposite view the propositions are 
designed to demonstrate the necessity of works. 
Thou seest that faith was active in works and 
had to be completed by works (Estius: operosa 
fuit, non otiosa. Calvin). Huther, “The second 
hemistich is not in antithesis with the former, 
but constitutes its complement: faith being ac- 
tive with its works, itself reached its completion.” 
But James evidently does not wish to lay so one- 
sided an emphasis on the necessity of works; his 
object is rather to vindicate the unity of both, as 
is manifest from vv. 18 and 28. Primarily he 
demanded works as the proof of faith, he now de- 
mands them also with reference to the édixasdOy 
v. 22 as the completion of fatth. The first propo- 
sition therefore stands for the proof of fatth, al- 
though not as demanding the necessity of faith 
which was self-evident to him and to his readers. 
ovvhpye: certainly cannot mean ‘faith was aux- 
iliary in his doing’’ as Huther rightly observes 
against Hofmann and Wiesinger; nor hardly, 
‘it was the ouvepyé¢ of his works, it operated 
not by itself but with his works” (Huther), 
which gives not a clear idea. Kern sought to 
avoid this dualism by taking rol¢ pyoc as Dat. 
commod., ‘it operated to the production of his 
works.” ofv joined with the verb may be con- 
strued as having additional force, . ¢. along with, 
but also intensivo-synthetically, t. e. united to, joined 
with (not to mention that it may mean: quite, 
thoroughly, ovyréuve etc.) Mark xvi. 20 etc. We 
take the passage in the latter sense thus: ‘‘Fatth 
manifested ttself operatively at one with the works.” 
Faith aided in the completion of the work and 
the work aided in the completion of faith.— 

Faith was made complete.—éreAediy is 
taken by many as completed proof, that is decla- 
ratively (Calvin, Bengel etc.), against which 
rendering Huther with reason insists upon the 
expression, ‘it wag completed,” not in the sense 
it had been imperfect but that it was consum- 
mated in the exeroise. But here again we have 
to remind the reader of the significance of the 
term redetwour in this Epistle (of. ch. i. 4, 25; iii. 
2; v. 11). Abraham by his faith-offering at- 
tained typically and ideally the reAeiworc, which 
the Jewish Christians were to attain by the full 
proof of Christian love out of [as the ground and 
source of—M.] faith and with them all Israel 
was to attain it. 

Ver. 28. And [thus] the Scripture was 
fulfilled.—That is the passage Gen. xv. 6 here 
cited from the Sept. (with the exception of d2 for 
cat) which gives a passive rendering to the active 
language of the original. So Paul quotes the 
LXX. Rom. iv. 8; Gal. iii. 6. James, it is evi- 
dent from this declaration, was fully cognizant 
of the predication of that passage concerning 
Abraham’s righteousness of faith and was far 
from disputing it. But on that account, as Hu- 
ther rightly maintains, we are unable to adopt 
the definition of érAnpé67 which is given by the 
majority of commentators, viz.: then was con- 


firmed, or that of Hofmann: then was proved that 
God had rightly estimated the faith of Abraham 
(Wiesinger, ‘“‘then it was shown (erwiesen) that 
the Scripture was right’). The meaning of 
mAnpovy forbids such definitions. Moreover, 
strictly speaking this saying cannot be referred 
to the written declaration of Holy Scripture but 
to the Divine act on which that declaration is 
founded, &. e. the Aoyifecfaz, or to the prophetical 
sense of believing Abraham himself. But, on the 
other hand, we cannot adopt the exposition of 
de Wette and Huther, ‘‘then was realized,’’ for 
that righteousness of faith was a reality from the 
very first. The fulfilling denotes throughout the 
completed, decided and manifested development 
of a seed of faith which until then was germ-like 
concealed, whether it be a prophecy or a type 
ef. Matth. ii. 15; v. 28 etc.; 1 Kings ii. 27 etc.). 
hat righteousness of faith of Abraham reached 
its rAfpwor or reAelworc in its proof and verifica- 
tion, as it was sealed by the now openly stated 
Divine testimony. The act of faith itself and the 
subsequent sealing in the life of individual be- 
lievers answer to the Old Testament Abrdihamic 
foundation and the New Testament completion. 
That proof and verification of faith was on its 
real side reAciwotc, while, on its ideal side viewed 
as the completion of the prophetical word of the 
Spirit on which the written word is founded, it 
was TAfpworr. And this rAfpwors was manifested 
in his being called the friend of God. Not liter- 
ally but substantially he was honoured with that 
appellation from the beginning Gen. xxii. 16, and 
afterwards also was referred to in the Old Testa- 
ment as the beloved of God 1 Chron. xx. 7; Is. 
xli. 8. This honourable appellation has devel- 
oped the epithet ‘‘the friend of God”’ among the 
Jews and the Mohammedans (Wolf's cure, and 
Theile.) [‘*El-Khalil-Allah” or, as he is more 
usually called, ‘‘£l-Khall,’’ simply ‘‘the friend,’ 
‘sig a title which has in Mussulman countries su- 
perseded altogether his own proper name.’’ 
Stanley’s Jewish Church p. 14. “Abraham is the 
Zoroaster of the Semitic race; but he is more 
than Zoroaster, in proportion as his sense of the 
Divine was more spiritual, and more free from 
the philosophy of nature and the adoration of 
the visible world.” Bunsen, Bibelwerk, II., 88. 
See also Max Miiller’s Essay on Semitic Monothe- 
ism in the London Times of April 14 and 15, 
1860.—M.]. ‘In Gen. xviii. 17 the LXX. add 
the words rov raidoc pov to ard 'ABpadu, for which 
Philo substitutes rod giAov pov.” Huther. Hofmann 
defines the expression ‘‘ the friend of God,” by 
‘‘who loved God,” while Huther disputes that 
definition and gives the opposite one ‘‘ whom God 
loved.” But both entangle themselves in a 
false antithesis. The friend is at once lovin 
and loved and indissolubly so. And although it 
remains a fixed fact that Abraham’s love was the 
consequence of God’s love to him, it is also evi- 
dent that Abraham’s good conduct, that is his 
self-sacrificing loye, is intended to be brought 
out. But he was not only made “the friend of 
God” (Grotius éxA“0n=factus est), but he was 
called and honoured as such. And this was the 
way in which he was éd:xac60y for the kingdom 
of God. Wiesinger’s assertion is therefore in- 
correct that dccatofa refers to righteousness 
before God and not (as Calov and al.) to right- 
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eousness before men. But this “ righteousness 
before men” requires to be defined in the man- 
ner indicated above. 

Vex. 24. Ye see that by works a man is 
justified. Out of (¢& Epywv) works.—The prepo- 
sition is not interrogative (Griesbach), nor im- 
perative (Erasmus), but indicative (Luther). 
Recollecting that d:casovra: here as in v, 21 does 
not refer to justification by faith before God, but 
to the proof of faith before the congregation or 
the forum of the kingdom of God (in the sense of 
being declared righteous to the world, cf. 1 Tim. 
ili. 16), the seeming opposition of this passage 
to Rom. iii. 28 and al. is set aside. Per se 
therefore uévov might be connected with dixacovraz 
thus “not only by faith but by works a man is 
justified,” but firstly this would not give a pure 
antithesis as in v. 18, and secondly, the preposi- 
tion v. 26 could then not follow. jévov therefore 
must be joined adjectively with micrewc in the 
sense of bare faith, faith without works (so 
Theophylact, Grotius, Wiesinger, Huther and al. 
cf. 1 Cor. xii. 81; 2 Cor. xi. 28 and other pas- 
sages). 

Ver. 25. But likewise, Rahab, the harlot. 
—déé indicates the contrast between the two 
examples, duofu¢ their similarity. The contrast 
comes out strongly in the fact that Rahab was a 
harlot. The Article denotes that she was the 
historically known personage without intensify- 
ing the idea which however must not be weakened 
by the exposition ‘‘hospita” (Lyranus) or 
“idolatra’’ although she was both in reality 
(Rosenmfiller). But the circumstance that she 
was a Gentile is implied. The supposition of de 
Wette and al. that this example was chosen with 
polemical reference to Heb. xi. 81, because there 
she is praised on account of her faith, Wiesinger 
rejects with the appropriate observation that 
there as here it is the work-proof of her faith 
which is rendered prominent, as indeed the whole 
chapter (Heb. xi) lauds faith as the power of. 
conduct well pleasing to God. Wiesinger (fol- 
lowing Calvin) also brings out the real motive 
for the selection of this example. To the example 
of Abraham, who was the prototype of all true 
faith, is now added another as remote from it as 
possible, “that of a woman, a Canaanite, a 
harlot.” The Apostle’s motive, however, must be 
taken even more concretely. Doubtless Rahab 
stands here as the representative of Gentile 
Christians in their works of faith. Just as 
Abraham by the sacrifice of Isaac, from being a 
Jew, hedged in by his nationality, hecame the 
patriarch of the spiritual Israel, a pattern to the 
Jewish Christian readers of this Epistle, so the 
case of Rahab is an example drawn from the Old 
Testament of the ability of Gentiles becoming by 
means of their work of faith the spiritual com- 
penions of Abraham and his children. Now she 
was justified not only in that her life was spared 
fea ii. 6, 22 ete.) but in that she became a highly 

onoured mother in Israel, as tradition informs 
us (Matth. i. 5). 

n she received the messengers.— 
One might always think that James selected the 
word éyyedo: instead of xardéoxoro: (Heb. xi. 81) 
im allusion to the circumstance that the Gentiles 
of his time were so ready to receive the messen- 
gers of the Gospel. Although the ié of the 


verb may not have the secondary meaning “clam 
excipere,” (Theile) still it suitably intensifies the 
idea. She hospitably received the messengers 
and sheltered them, she received them forthwith, 
as the Gentiles received the messengers of the 
Gospel rejected and persecuted by the Jews. 

And sent them forth by another way.— 
Cf. Josh. ii. 15. It is not simply that she let 
them go, but that she thrust them off with saving 
haste and effort, as it were by force. So Festus 
the Gentile sent Paul to Rome in order to deliver 
him from the persecutions of the Jews and so for 
a time the Roman rulers in general, but espe- 
cially believing Gentiles protected the messengers 
of the Gospel from the fanaticism of the Jews. 
The way of the deliverance of the messengers, 
however, was not only another way, but an un- 
common one (érépg 6d [i. 6. dea Ti7¢ Gupidoc.—M.]). 

Ver. 26. For as the body without spirit. 
—The spirit can only describe the constant, 
inward vital principle (and in its actuality), 
which gives motion to the living body. Conse- 
quently not the soul as a quiescent substance, 
nor that which animates (Wiesinger), and still 
less the wvevya as “halitus” (Piscator and al.). 
The spirit in its actuality is the évépyeca of the 
body, without which it is dead. By comparison 
therefore faith is dead without (corresponding) 
works. It is an unnatural condition for the 
body to exist without spirit; consequently the 
reference here is to a faith which has passed 
into an unnatural condition. James, therefore, 
cannot mean that works must be added to faith; 
he rather sees in the works (with the Article), the 
collective phenomenon, that form of life which 
renders visible the vitality of faith, its animating 
energy (although not absolutely love, as Theile 
ee or entelechy. The seeming incon- 
cinnity of the figure, to which Huther calls 
attention, that while on the one hand, the body 
is visible and the spirit invisible, faith on the 
other is invisible and the works visible, disap- 
pears if it is remembered that the spirit also in 
virtue of its actuality effects the higher visibility 
of the body. Being dead and being alive is the 
decisive antithesis, in which, however, the separ- 
ate members also are brought into comparison. 
James is therefore far from forming a dualistic 
conception of real faith, he rather takes it really 
as & productive power much as Aristotle does the 
idea, and with reference to public proof he will 
recognize it only in its’ expression by works 
which almost recalls Hegel’s idea that the true 
in the individual authenticates itself in its process 
of developmeht as fact. 

James's doctrine of faith in this chapter in relation 
to the doctrine in Rom. iii. 28; Gal. ii. 16, and al. 
—We refer in the first place to the Introduction, 
to the foregoing exegesis, to our exposition in the 
History of the Apostolic Age, I., p. 171; and in 
the next place to Huther, p. 126, and the Supple- 
ment to his Commentary, p. 208. Huther, with 
reason enumerates three views. 1. James and 
Paul agree in thought but differ in expression. 
This was the prevalent view before the Refor- 
mation, and in modern times the view of Neander, 
Thiersch, Wiesinger, Huther, etc. 2. The doc- 
trine of James contradicts that of Paul. So 
Luther, de Wette, Kern, Baur, Schwegler. 8. 
There is certainly a difference in doctrine of 
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subordinate importance yet without prejudicing 
their higher unity. So Schmid (Bibl. Theol.), 
Lechler, Weizsiicker (see the last ep cene in 
Huther, also the controversy with Weiss and 
Weizsacker, p. 180, 181). Ad 1. Theophylact 
and others. The éZpya are different in both in- 
stances, Paul mentions the opera legis, James the 
‘‘ opera fidei.”” ‘* This is also right,” as Huther 
correctly observes. Paul deals with the ergism 
of the Jews, James with their orthodexism. 
Huther moreover urges with reason that Paul 
does not attribute justifying power to the opera 
jidei. Asecond distinction in the idea of wiori¢ 
was therefore necessary. This has been pointed 
out by Oecumenius, Neander and al.; viz. ‘that 
James takes faith per se simply as the mere notitia, 
the considering things as true etc.” It is evident 
that he knows such a kind of faith but it is 
equally certain that he does not acknowledge it 
as living’ faith; not any more than Paul, who 
was equally familiar with Jewish orthodoxy 
according to Rom. x, but insisted with equal 
firmness, that faith must work by love or authen- 
ticate itself by works (Gal. v. 6). Wiesinger 
(with whom Huther agrees), however, is right 
in maintaining against Schmid, Olshausen, Ne- 
ander and al., that it is one thing to say ‘to 
become righteous by (qut of) faith authenticated 
(proved) in works,” and another ‘‘to become 
righteous by works in which faith authenticates 
itself.” This brings us to the third and most 
important distinction, the different senses of 
dixaovoGac. Here Wiesinger and Huther also go 
asunder. Wiesinger (in connection with Hof- 
mann) maintains that man, having been justified 
by faith, becomes personally righteous by his 
works in which faith authenticates itself: that 
justification in relation to God becomes a justifi- 
cation according to a man’s behaviour towards 
God. Huther, on the other hand, holds that by 
dcxacovv Paul describes that declaring righteous 
or free [i. ¢. from guilt and punishment, German 
Freisprechen—M.] on the part of God which puts 
the believer into the new filial relation to God, 
whereas James understands by it that declaring 
righteous or free on the part of God in virtue of 
which the man regenerated into a child of God 
receives in the judgment owrypia. But the two 
views are not quite clear. In the first the idea 
of the forum is wanting, where the duxawicha: is 
to take place, in the second the forum of the last 
judgment is improperly anticipated. It is of 
course understood, that according to Paul also, 
men will be judged in the last day with reference 
to their fruits of faith (2 Cor. v. 10), but in that 
judgment Abraham also has not yet stood, where- 
us on the other hand righteousness of faith and 
owrnpia along with it, are acquired only in an 
ideal judgment. But between the first Divine 
forum in a repenting conscience and the last 
forum in the judgment of the world there lies as 
a middle forum the public attestation of the 
believer in the consciousness of the theocratic 
congregation; outwardly to the Church an au- 
thentication, inwardly to believers a sealing. 
By the selection of the term, therefore, James 
wished the Jewish Christians to understand that 
with the Church he could not acknowledge them 
as believers, if they were lacking the full consis- 
tency of Christian deeds. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Both according to James and Paul (Rom. i. 
16, 17) the doctrine of the sinner’s justification 
before God is one of the principal doctrines of 
the Gospel. The question of the true Israelite 
‘‘What shall I do, that I may have eternal life?” 
(Matth. xix. 16; Mark x. 17; Luke x. 25), 
rightly considered, is the most vital question for 
every sinner desirous of salvation. It is so 
much the more melancholy that the dispute con- 
cerning the doctrine of justification by faith (out 
of faith), or of justification by (out of) works has 
in every century of the Christian era given rise 
to so much misunderstanding and called forth so 
many attempts to show that James and Paul are 
irreconcilably contradicting one another. How 
little the doctrine of the one differs from that 
of the other, if we understand the meaning 
which each attaches to the terms /fatth, works 
and justify, has been sufficiently illustrated in 
the exegesis of this passage. See ‘Exegetical 
and Critical.””—Considering this, we cannot but 
regard the well-known opinion of Luther on the 

istola straminea, which is partly based on 

ames’ doctrine of justification, as the fruit of an 
unfortunate misunderstanding. Nor do we find 
in these propositions of James any positive oppo- 
sition to the doctrine of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles. But we hold it to be very conceivable 
that Paul’s doctrine of justification was either 
involuntarily misunderstood or designedly am 
verted into an excuse for the flesh by the readers 
of the Epistle of James and that he was on that 
account constrained powerfully to oppose those 
who degraded the doctrine of grace into a closk 
of sin. He therefore contends not against Paul 
but spans @ one-sided Paulinism, which in 
some hands might easily turn into unchristian 
Antinomianism and an unholy spirit of emancips- 
tion. Both James and Paul are well entitled to 
a hearing and every view or consideration of the 
way of salvation, which silences the one at the 
expense of the other, is decidedly unfair. Paul’s 
preaching is glad tidings to all who are con- 
scious of the absolute impossibility of being 
saved by their own virtue and strength, and the 
exhortation of James is a wholesome corrective 
for all who are apt to forget what Paul himeelf 
did teach that true faith must work by love 
(Gal. v. 6). Paul sets into prominent relief the 
great antithesis of grace and sin, Jamos (as well as 
our Lord, Jno. xiii. 17) that of knowing and doing. 

2. Itis of the utmost importance that while, 
on the one hand, justification and sanctification 
must be distinguished the one from the other, on 
the other hand the one must never be separated 
from the other. The true preaching of the Gos- 
pel involves the necessity, of Christ in all His 

ulness being set forth both in us and for us. If 
justification and sanctification are confounded, 
or if the latter is made the foundation of the 
former we open the door to se/frighteousnese ; if 
justification and sanctification are separated, we 
deliver an open passport to tnjustice. The true 
union of the ‘‘for us” and the “in us”? requires 
that justification be put first, but that sanctifica- 
tiou be neither put in the background nor in the . 
foreground. 
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3. What James says concerning the faith of the 
devils (v. 19) is important on several considera- 
tions 1. As affording proof of the existence of 
personal, self-conscious evil spirits. 2. As af- 
fording proof of their original goodness and 
communion with God, which consequently shuts 
out indirectly all reference to dualism in the 
question of the origin of moral evil. 8. As af- 
fording proof of the infinite misery of the fallen 
angels; to have a faith which yields no consola- 
tion but only excites terror and shuddering, must 
probably be the highest degree of misery. 4. As 
indicating the low and sad standpoint occupied 
by one whi confesses the Gospel without the ex- 
hibition of love-working Christianity; his stand- 
point is not Christian but devilish. 

The way of acquiring the favour and friendship 
of God in all great essential features was virtu- 
ally the same under the Old Covenant as under 
the New. The example of Abraham, in particu- 
lar (Gen. xv. 1-6), which is also used by Paul 
(Bom. iv.) exhibits this unity of the way of sal- 
vation under both Testaments in the clearest 
manner. 

5. The case of Rahab, the harlot, who is intro- 
duced as a pattern to the believers in Christ 
Jesus (cf. also Heb. xi. 31), affords a striking 
proof that God exalts the mean and regards the 
miserable and exhibits a lofty memorial of the 
spiritual emancipation and exaltation of woman 
by Christianity. It is wonderful that just the 
most fallen and disgraced women of the Old Tes- 
tament are preferred to honour in the New. Do 
not even Thamar and Bathsheba shine in the 
genealogy of our Lord? Matth. i. 

6. “Whatever is transitory is only a simili- 
tude.” Nature the symbol of grace, the body 
permeated by the spirit the figure of living and 
active faith, but the cold corpse also is the re- 
presentative of a merely outward form of spiritual 
life, from which life itself has vanished. 

7. “If James calls faith without works a dead 
faith, he surely cannot mean that the works, the 
outward and the visible render faith living and 
that they constitute the life of faith but he had 
to presume that true faith includes a 
within itself] life, the animating principle, from 
which the works must emanate, and that this 
must make itself known in the works. He con- 
siders the want of works as proof of the want of 
Vital faith and therefore he calls such faith a 
dead faith.” Neander. 

8 Luther (in his Exposition of 2 Pet. Ed. 
Irmischer, Vol. LXX., p. 223 sq.) excellently 
says concerning the fruits of faith: “although 
they belong to our neighbour, in order that they 
may redound to his benefit, yet does that fruit 
not fail because tt makes fatth stronger.—It is 
therefore altogether o very different strength 
than bodily strength for it decreases and is con- 
sumed; but this spiritual strength, the more we 
exercise and practise it, the stronger it grows, 
and it decreases if it is not practised.”’ 

[V. 14. On the error which James combats, 
Compare the following passage from Tertullian 
(‘de Poenit’ c. 5): ‘‘Some persons imagine that 
they have God if they receive Him in their heart 
and mind and do little for Him in act; and that 
therefore they may commit sin, without doing 

Wolence to faith and fear; or in other words 
7 


that they may commit adulteries, and yet be 
chaste, and may poison their parents, and yet 
be pious! Atthe the same rate they who commit 
sin and yet are godly, may also be cast into hell 
and yet be pardoned! But such minds as these 
are offshoots from the root of hypocrisy and 
sworn friends of the evil one.” 

V. 16. There is opus fidei, the work of faith; 
Jides que operatur, faith that worketh; that is St. 
Paul’s faith (1 Thess. i. 8; Gal. v. 6), and faith 
that can show tiself by working, that is St. 
James's faith (ii. 18). And without works it is 
but a dead faith, the carcase of faith; there is 
no spirit in it. No spirit, if no work; spectrum 
est, non spiritus: a flying shadow it is, a spirit it 
is not, if work it do not. Having wherewith to 
do good, if you do it not, talk not of faith, for 
you have not faith in you, if you have wherewith 
to show it and show it not. Andrewes. 

V.20. Beveridge (on Art. 12 ‘‘of good works’’): 
“Though it be for our faith only, and not for our 
works that God accepts us, yet our works as well 
as faith are acceptable unto God, yea, and they 


necessarily epring out from a true and lively 
faith, so that it is as impossible there should be 


true faith without good works, as that there 
should be good works without true faith; for as 
without faith our works are bad, so without works 
our faith is dead. And therefore a true faith may 
be as evidently known by its works, as a tree ie 
clearly discerned by its fruit [Article I2 of the 
Articles of Religion established in the Church of 
England and Prot. Epise. Church in the United 
States reads as follows: ‘Albeit that good works, 
which are the fruits of faith and follow after 
justification, cannot put away our sins and en- 
dure the severity of God’s judgment: yet are 
they pleasing and acceptable to God in Christ, 
and do spring out necessarily of a true and 
lively .faith; insomuch that by them a lively 
faith may be as evidently known, as a tree dis- 
cerned by the fruit.”—-M.]. If I see fruit grow- 
ing upon a tree, I know what tree it is, upon 
which such fruit grows. And so if I see how a 
man lives, I know how he believes. If his faith 
be good, his works cannot but be good too; and 
if his works be bad, his faith cannot but be bad 
too; for wheresoever there is a justifying faith 
there are also good works, and wheresoever there 
are no good works there ts no justifying faith.”’ To 
this last statement Wordsworth adds the follow- 
ing judicious modification. ‘‘Supposethe case of 
a person who has been baptized, and has a lively 
faith and earnest resolve to serve God, and that 
he is suddenly taken away from this life, with- 
out having time to show his faith by his works. 
Or suppose the case of an infant dying after bap- 
tism. Then Faith saves. No man can do good 
works without Faith; but faith without works 
saves a man, if God thinks it fit to remove him 
out of this life, without giving him time for work- 
ing, and if God knows that he would have worked, 
if he had had time for working. Indeed in such 
a case Farth itself ts work; according to our 
Lord’s saying, This is the work of God, that ye. 
believe on Him, whom He sent” (Jno. vi. 28, 29). 

V. 26. Wordsworth. <‘‘Rahab received the. 
spies, who were sent before Joshua, the type of 
Jesus, and who were types of the Apostles of 
Christ, and hearkened to their message and sent 
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them forth in speed (éxfadovec) by a cord, by 
another way (other than that by which they had 
come), viz. by the window, from which she tied 
the scarlet cord by which they were let down 
Nees ii. 15-18), and thus obtained deliverance 
or herself and family by her faith, when her 
tity was destroyed. Thus she was an example 
very applicable to those whom St. James ad- 
dressed, who, by receiving the Gospel preached 
by the Apostles, might escape the woes impend- 
ing on Jerusalem, as she escaped those which 
fell gpon Jericho (cf. Heb. xi. 31), and who 
would be overwhelmed in that destruction, if 
they neglected so great salvation.’’—M. ]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The Christian utility-principle.—Faith with- 
out works.—A faith that cannot save us, cannot 
possibly be the true faith.—Love the touchstone 
of faith.—Pious works behind which lurks not 
seldom hardness of heart.—Those who unwit- 
tingly communicate to other their temporal 
ae prove thereby that they received of their 

od only little or nothing of spiritual goods. — 
The contention of dead and. living faith.—Un- 
fruitful monotheism.—The faith of devils in its 
infinite diversity 1, from the faith of good angels 
and 2, from the faith of believing Christians. — 
Abraham the true friend of God: 1. God calls 
and Abraham obeys, 2. God promises and Abra- 
ham confides, 8. God tries and Abraham stands 
fast.—The friendship of God compared with the 
friendship of the world. What the friend of 
God shuns, enjoys and expects. Why is it just 
faith, provided it be living and active, which 
makes the sinner so well-pleasing to God? An- 
swer: 1. Because of the honour it gives to God, 
2. because of the struggle it costs us, 8. because 
of the fruit it bears for the benefit of others.— 
Rahab, the harlot of Jericho a guide to the 
heavenly Jerusalem.—What the sight of a corpse 
suggests to a believer of the Gospel.—According 
to James also the sinner is justified not propter, 
sed per fidem. 

n the Pericope. Commendation of a living 
faith; 1. The sense in which James exhorts us 
thereto, 2. The connection of his doctrine with 
‘the -doctrine of the Gospel, and in particular 
‘with that of Paul. 8. The importance it will 
always have and has now. a. There are men 
‘who have neither faith nor works; 8. others 
‘who have works without faith; c. others again 
‘who have faith without works; and d. many 
‘whose faith and works leave much to be wished 
for. For each one of these diseases and one- 
.sidednesses the ever-repeated consideration of 
James’ doctrine is wholesome medicine. 

Srarxe:—To boast of faith without having it, 
‘is very common, Tit. i. 16.—Neither true faith 
nor true love consists in bare words, 1 Jno. iii. 
17, 18.—We usually refer the poor to the Provi- 
‘dence of God and it is just this Providence that 
refers them to us, 1 Tim. vi. 18.—A rich man 
‘ought to rejoice in being God’s hand, whereby to 
do good to the poor;—Prov. iii. 27, 28.—Saving 
faith is not either dead or living, but it is only 
and always living and this is properly true faith; 
‘whereas dead faith is properly not true but false 
faith. But apart from the article of justifica- 
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tion both agree in this respect, that just as true 
and living faith consists of three parta, viz. 
knowledge, assent and trust, so false and dead 
faith consists of these three parts but its know- 
ledge is only historical, its assent only human 
and its trust only carnal or a conceit of God’s 
grace drawn in carnal assurance, Matth. vii. 21, 
22; Luke xiii. 25.—Works are not the life or 
soul of faith but only an infallible mark of the 
same, Heb. xi. 8, 17.—The devils believe and 
know in particular four articles of our faith, 
Matth. viii. 2,9. They know 1. that there is a 
God, 2. that there is a Christ, 3. that there will 
be a final judgment, 4. that they will then be 
tortured. But this knowledge does not minister 
to their peace and salvation, but to their alarm 
and damnation. 

Hepincer:—lIf true faith consists only in 
knowledge and outward assent, the devil also is 
a believer and consequently blessed, 1 Jno. ii. 
8, 4. 

LuTHER :—Not fear and terror, but joy, peace 
and consolation in the conscience work true 
faith, Rom. v. 1. 

QuesnEL;—Even the devil is not an atheist; 
what then are we to think of those who boast 
that they believe nothing and are not afraid of 
anything? Ps. xiv. 1.—Some hope to be saved 
by a faith which does less to them than the faith 
of devils, Job xxi. 12, 18. 

Lanau Op.:—The emptier a vessel, the more 
does it sound and resound; just so the hypocrite 
who lacks faith, Ps. xciv. 4. 

QuesneL:—Works live by faith as by the spirit 
which animates them, Rom. xiv. 23. 

LurHerR:—Works do not make us righteous 
but cause us to be declared righteous, Luke xvii. 
9, 10.—All the world has admired the offering 
of Abraham; what may not come to pass, since 
God has offered His own Son? Rom. v. 8; viii. 
82.—Faith is the mother who gives birth to the - 
virtues, as her children. . 

STaRKE:—All true believers are the friends of 
God and this is the peculiar prerogative of be- 
lievers of the New Testament, Jno. xv. 14, 15.— 
The faith of converted Jews and Gentiles is uni- 
form, Acts xv. 19.—The grace of God does not 
charge us with past transgressions, if we are con- 
verted, 1 Tim. i. 18.—The weak faith of a Rahab 
must be as active as the most perfect faith of 
Abraham, Rom. iv. 19, 20. 

Lanai Op. :—This is the only right and safe 
way to seek righteousness, which enables us to 
stand before God, solely by faith in Christ out 
of His merit so that that faith be also actively 
shown by love, Phil. iii. 9; Gal. v. 6. 

Hevusnen:—Unfruitfulness betrays the un- 
genuineness of faith.—Love never complains of 
want of ability; the stronger love, the greater 
the ability.—Dead faith is no faith. 

AvaustTing:—Such faith is a palsied hand.— 
The faith of Abraham was imputed to him for 
righteousness, before it had brought forth works, 
but it was a living faith, in whioh the works lay 
as to the germ.—Works per se are not the spirit, 
but the faith moving in the works, is spirit. 

Von Gertacn:—What James calls faith with- 
out works is properly speaking no faith at all; 
not any more than a love which deals only in 
pleasant words, is love (v. 15).—Paul opposes 
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the antithesis of dead work-holiness, James the 
antithesis of a pharasaic pride in empty intel- 
lectual knowledge.—Paul met the Pharisees with 
precisely the same argument, cf. Rom. ii. 6-11; 
xiii. 27.—Man is not justified by (out of) faith 
separable from works, not any more than fire (e. 
g. painted fire) separable from heat and light is 
able to warm and light us. 


Lutaer:—OQO, faith is a lively, busy active 
thing, so that it is impossible for it not to be 
ceaselessly working good! It does not ask either 
if good works are to be done, but before it asks, 
it has done them and is ever doing. But whoso 
doeth not such works, is an unbelieving man, 
gropes and looks out for faith and good works, 
and neither knows what is faith nor what are good 
works, but for all chatters and talks much of faith 
and good works. Faith is a living, well-weighed 
assurance of the grace of God, so sure, that he 
would a thousand times die for it, and such assur- 
ance and knowledge of Divine grace renders men 
glad, daring and merry before God and all orea- 
tures, which is the work of the Holy Ghost in 
faith, Hence man becomes without constraint 
ready and glad to serve everybody, to suffer 
msny things to the praise of God and from love 
of God who has been so gracious to him, so that 
it is impossible to separate works from faith, yea 
as impossible as it is to separate burning and 
shining from fire. 


Stiek:—James by no means affirms that works 
give life to, produee or create faith; for faith 
comes by the power of the word, entering into 
and received by us and by nothing else. But 
faith grows complete in works, that ig the same 
as Paul’s saying or rather the Lord’s saying to 
Paul, that the strength of God may be completed 
in weakness (2 Cor. xii. 9).. The strength of 
faith, indwelling from the beginning and already 
received along with the first seizing of grace, 
becomes fully proved, verified and its operation 
completed. Thus our calling and election are 
made sure in the diligence of living and doing 
(2 Pet. i. 10). Thus Abraham's first call was 
made sure in his last works and the word con- 
cerning justification by (out of) faith already 
before accorded to him, was lawfully and actu- 
ally confirmed as a truth. 


VirpgBaxpT:—A faith which helps not our 
neighbour, neither helps ourselves, for it has not 
helped us to love.—Before faith are the tears of 
Peter and after faith the following after of Paul. 

JaKoB1:—A sacred author tells us of true 
faith that it is the firm confidence of things hoped 
for. But the faith of the devils is an assurance 
not of what they hope for, but of what they fear. 


_ Porusszky:—Dead faith cannot save. This 
is evident 1. from the being of blessedness, 2. 
from the nature of dead, 8. from the experience 
of daily life.—Living faith justifies and saves 
(Reformation-Sermon). Cf. art. 20 of the Augs- 
surg Confession. 
_ Lisco:—Faith and works.—Operative faith 
justifies us before God.—True Christian faith a 
senctifying power of life. 

(v.17. Harn:—As that is a vain and idle 
charity, which bids a man be warm and filled, 


ing an adherence to God, yet is severed from all 
good works and is void of charity.—M. ]. 

vy. 21. HammMonp :—Abraham was /the father 
of the faithful, the great example of faith and 
justification; but it was not upon his bare belief 
of God’s promise that he was justified, but upon 
that high act of obedience to God, in being ready 
to offer up his only son, in whom the promises 
were made to him.—M. ]. 

{[v. 28. Apam CLarke:—As among friends 
everything is common, so God took Abraham 
into intimate communion with Himself, and 
poured out upon Him the choicest of His bless- 
ings; for as God can never be in want, because 
He possesses all things, so Abraham, His friend, 
could never be destitute, because God was his 
friend.—M. ]. 

[v. 24. Honne:—lIn this instance of the father 
of the faithful, as in a common centre, are the 
doctrines of both Apostles met: one says a man 
is justified by faith working; the other by 
working faith; and this is really and truly all 
the difference between them.—M. ]. 

[v. 26. Briaut:—Justification then by faith, 
or according to the Christian doctrine as opposed 
to the law, must be that'all men being sinners 
are justified, and particularly receive remission 
of sins, the Holy Spirit, and everlasting salvation, 
from the free and undeserved goodness of God; 
upon the consideration of the perfect righteous- 
ness and the meritorious sacrifice of Jesus Christ, 
and upon the condition or qualification of a pious 
temper of heart for the future, to obey the will 
of God, and consequently to do what is right and 
just in whatsoever way He is pleased to declare 
it, but particularly as it is declared by the Lord 
Jesus Christ; which same condition too we had 
never been able to perform without the assistance 
of the grace of God.—™M. }. 

[TayLor:—Let a man believe all the revela- 
tions of God; if that belief ends in itself and 
goes no further, it is like physic taken to purge 
the stomach; if it do not work, it is so far from 
bringing health, that itself is a new sickness.— 
EPIPHANIvS :—Faith hath in it the image of 
godliness engraven and infidelity hath the char- 
acter of wickedness and prevarication.—M. ]. 

[SaLvi1anus :—Hominem fideliter Christo credere 
est fidelem Deo esse, h. ¢. fideliter in Dei mandata 
servare,”—M. ]. 

[LacTantius :—‘‘Christianorum omnis religio 
sine scelere et macula vivere.”—M. ]. 

Koen ata :—There are but three things that 
make the integrity of Christian faith; believing 
the words of God, confidence in His goodness, 
and keeping His commandments.—Believing is 
the least thing in a justifying faith; for faith is 
& conjugation of many ingredients, and faith is a 
covenant, and faith is a law, and faith is obedi- 
ence, and faith is a work, and indeed it isa 
sincere cleaving to and closing with the terms 
of the Gospel in every instance, in every parti- 
cular.—M. J. 

Compare also on v. 28. JoHn Hows, Friend- 
ship with God, 10 Sermons. Works, 8, 876.— 
v. 24. Taytor, Faith working by love. Sermons, 
—Bvoti, Docirina D. Jacobi de justificatione ex 


yet gives him nothing to feed or warm him with, | operibus explanatur et defenditur, Works, 8, 1.— 
601s that a vain and dead faith, which, profess- | M.]. } 
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' VI. FOURTH ADMONITION WITH REFERENCE TO THE FOURTH 
FORM OF TEMPTATION—PROPAGANDISM. 


CAUTION AGAINST THE JUDAISTIC BIAS TO FANATICAL ACTIVITY OF TEACHING. 
REFERENCE TO THE POWER OF THE TONGUE AND TO THE DEPRAVITY, LICENCE 
AND DUPLICITY OF THE FANATICALLY EXCITED TONGUE. THE CONTRAST OF 


FALSE AND TRUE WISDOM IN SPEECH ACCORDING TO THEIR OPPOSITE OPERA- 
TIONS. 


Cuaptesz IIL. 


My brethren, be not many masters, knowing that we shall receive the greater oon- 

2 demnation. For in many things we offend all. If any man offend not in word, the 

8 same is a perfect man, and able also to bridle the whole! body. Behold’, we put bits 

in the horses’ mouths, that they may obey us; and® we turn about their whole body. 

4 Behold also the ships, which though they beso great, and are driven of fierce winds‘, yet 

are they turned about with a very small helm, whithersoever’ the governor listeth‘. 

5 Even so the tongue is a little member, and boasteth great things’. Behold, how great a 

6 matter a little* fire kindleth! And the tongue’ 7s a fire, a world of iniquity: so'® is the 

tongue among our members, that it defileth the whole body, and” setteth on fire the 

7 course of nature’; and it is set on fire of hell. For every kind of beasts, and of birds, 

and of serpents, and of things in the sea, is tamed, and hath been tamed of mankind: 

8 But the tongue can no man tame”; i¢ ts an unruly’ evil, full of deadly poison. 

9 Therewith bless we God", even the Father; and therewith ourse we men, which are 

10 made after the similitude of God. Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing and 

11 cursing. My brethren, these things ought not so to be. Doth a fountain send forth 

12 at the same place sweet water and bitter? Can the fig tree, my brethren, bear olive 

berries'*? either w vine, figs? so can no fountain both yield salt water and fresh". 

13 Who tsa i a man and endued with knowledge among you? let him show out of a 

14 good conversation his works with meekness of wisdom. But if ye have bitter envying 

15 and strife in your hearts", glory not, and lie not against the truth’. This wisdom 

16 descendeth not from above, but ts earthly, sensual, devilish. For where envying and 

17 strife is, there™ 7s confusion and every evil work. But the wisdom that is from 

above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 

18 good fruits, without partiality, and™ without hypocrisy. And the fruit of™ righteous- 
ness is sown in peace of them that make peace. 


Versel. Lange: Become not many teachers, my brethren, since ye know, that we shall [as such] receive a greater 
{a more severe] condemnation [judicial sentence.} 
.... knowing that we shall receive greater condemnation —~M.]} 
Vorse 2. [} Cod. Sin. has Suv dmevos for Suvarés—M. 
ae 34 : bi manifoldly we offend all; if a man offendeth not in word he is a perfect man, able even to bridle 
e whole 


y. 
(For ae we all offend....... word, this man is a perfect mana, able to bridle also the whole body. 


Verse 3, (? Rec. rovds i8ov¥ against the most authentic codd. OC. and Griesbech read (8. A.B. G. Sin. and al. 
Lachmann and Tisch. have «i 84. [S80 Alford, Wordsw. Ecce enim, Syr. Si autem, Vulg.—M.]) 
(® B.C. cig 76. [80 Cod. Sin. Alf. Rec. x pds with A. K. L. (?}—M.] 
_ But if we put bits into the horses’ mouths, in order that they may obey us, we guide also their 
whole 


Jy. 
[. eas poe bits into the mouths of horses in order to their obeying us, we also tarn about their whole 


¥ e 
Verse4. *(avduav cxArAgpay. B.C. K. Cod. Bin. oxAnp. avdu. Rec. A. L.—M.] 
SiSrov dv Rec.—trov Sin. B—M.] ; 
6fCod. Sin. B read BovAeras for BovAnrac—M.] 
: Behold even the ships, although they are so great and are [moreover] tossed about by flerce winds, 
fralde] eo are a with a very small rudder, whithersoever the direction (course] of the steeraman 
e] may wish. 
{. . though so great and driven by... are tarned about by a very small rudder, whithersoever the will of 
the steersman may wish—M. ; 
Verse 5. * Tho reading peydAa avyxei A.C.* recommended by Tischend. is preferable to weyadav x ct. 
8 Tho difference between HAccoy and dAiyoyw keeps balancing between the authorities and the critics. 
In point of sense both amount to the same thing with the exception that 7Aicoyv, the more difficult 
reading, gives also the stronger expression: what a fire, ¢. ¢. what a little fire. \ Aixoyw is decid 
tee more authentic reading. It is in A.%* B. C.* Cod. Sin. Vulg. received by Lachmann, Tisch., Al 
ordsw., de Wette, Huther and others. Alford maintains that #Acdcos is “quantulus” as well as 
“ guantus” and cites Lucian, Hermot. 5.—M. 
Lange: Thus also the tongue is a little member and boasteth great things.—Behold what a little fire— 
what a forest it doth kindle (Jcrusslem on fire.) 
[. . . Behold how small a fire kindleth how great a forest.—M] 


CHAP. Til. 


Verse 6. ® (Cod. Sin. omits cai before yAdécoa—M.] 


20 ov res before the second } yAe@ooa is wanting in (A. B. 0. K. Ood. Sin.—M.] 
11[(Cod. Sin. reads cal owtAouca for 7 ¢wtAouga. Rec. and many others.—M.] 
3 oe ee roles after yevéoews.—M.] 


tongue aleo is a fire; it, the world [the adornment of the world, worldliness Sere “ Welt- 

”} of unrighteousness. The tongue eteppeth forth (rules] among our members, it, which de- 

Hicth tho who whole body and inflameth the [revolving] wheel of the development of life, and itself is in: 
flamed by hell 


[And the tongue isa fire, that world of iniquity. The tongue makes pera in our members the polluter 


of the whole body [W 


eree i. Lange: 
creatures is tamed an 
Verse 8. B[8uvarac Sapadoas &dvOpurwy. Cod. 8 


4 
anatdoxeror, Rec 


ordsworth], and setteth on fire the wheel of 


ie . of beasts and birds [lit. winged aoe of piven ng snioss and things in the sea. . 
catédoraroy ison SD sae a Rounds ead by Lachm. 


nature, and itself is set on fire 


For every satus of the wild beasts and of the birds, of ths creeping creatures and of sea- 
d hath been tamed by human nature. 


. ——M.) 
h. according to A. B. Vulg. and Cod. Sin. to 


Lange: But the tongue oy one of men is able to tame, the [causing restlessness and disquiet; Germ: 
| evil fall of death-bringing poison. : 


[.. . it is a restless evil fall of death-brin 
Verso 9. % A.B. @. Tisch. Lachm. joes oe Sin] 


Lange: With it praise (D) 
who after anda, % milcude] of God are created 
Nip idea hy bias woo tord and Father and therewit 
Verse 10. 


lange 


7 


we the Lord and Father {also as Father] and with the same curse we 


poison.—M.] 
vy KUpLOP. 


ve epee destined to become His children.]. . 
. have been created after the likeness of 


— (stior, « ‘e Wotte “Allioli and al.}~M.] 


Lange: It shall not be thus, my brethren, that these things come thus to pass. 
Verse 12.4% ovrwes is opposed by the moet important witnesres. The immediate sequel in Text. Rec. becomes modi- 
pa ae ovure dAvady yAved weaent t8e@p. Ood. Sin. favours otres eto. [Syr. “da diam 


dulcis.’ 


nan flert 
Cod Bin on oilta: wat before yAv«d.— 


age: ater the fountain, perchance, babbte out of the same opening sweet and bitter [water]? rahe 
surely cannot produce olives, or the vine figs? [Thus] nor can (any fountain) salt 


[water}, give sweet water. 


poms a fountain, perchance, out of the same chink 
-», MOF can 
Verse 13. ine: : Who is wise and intelligent among you? Let him show through good 


brethren, yield olives . 
in gentleness of wisdom 


{. .. intelligent among ou ' [Bengel, Stier, de Wette, al]. 
wisdom.—M.]. 


ness of 
Verse 14. 18[Cod. Bin. Taig reey ye —M.] 


cara TtHs &AnGetas cai 


Verse 15. e: For this wiedom is not that whic 


pay tel send forth the sweet and the bitter? Can a fig- 
t [water] yield sweet water.—M. 
his works (that is) 


- out of a good conversation his works in meek- 


: But if ye harbor bitter zeal and quarrelsom eness in your hearts, boast not yourselves. . . 


t Bat if ye harbor bitter emulation and party-strife . 


- boast not.—M.] 


cv8eo6e—M) 
cometh down from above, but an earthly, sensueus aan 


m. seelisch, almost impossible to render in English without a circumlocution), passionate}, 
wisdom is not that which is coming tom above, but earthly, sensuous, devilish —M.] 


ce 
Verse 16. [00d Cod. Sin. has nai after éxet; sv A— 


os where is emulation and quarrelsomeness, there is seditious work and all manner of ovil 


fendi and party-strife, there is perturbation and every evil deed.— M.] 
Verse 17, #1 rey C. Sin. andal.omit cai after adcaxptiros. 
% +a¢ before 8sxatocuvns is omitted in A. B.C. L. Soir i atl e 


renee: 
good fruite, without separatism, wi 


Verse 18. henge: Bi 


But the wisdom from above ie first of all consecrated [theocratical 

J, then peaceable, equitably eager fell degen Aaa 
aad thout hypocrisy. 
ure, then peaceable, equitable, compliant, . 


pure or chaste, free from apoe- 
ieate yielding, full of compassion 


tite oe without hypocrisy. —M.} 


umane}, g 


But the [future] fruit of righteousness is sown in peace by them. . 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Axatrsis: Caution against the Judaistic bias 
to fanatical activity of teaching, vv. 1. 2.—The 
power of the tongue vv. 8, 4 (first half). The 
depravity of the tongue vv. 5, 6.—The untama- 
bleness of the tongue, vv. 7, 8.—The duplicity 
(German «“ doubletonguednesa,” Dopp kett) 
of the [fanatically excited] tongue, vv. 9-12.— 
The contrast of false and true wisdom in speech 
according to their opposite operations, vv. 18-18. 

against the Judaistic sual to fanatical 
activity of teaching 

Vuns. 1, 2. The exhortation progresses from 

ic visionariness (ch. i.) and from Judaistic 

ism and exclusiveness (ch, ii.) to Juda- 

ii, fanatical activity of teaching, to the evil, 
exciting and pernicious tongue-sins of bitter 
emulation, cursing, envying and party-strife ex- 
in a false, devilish wisdom in contrast 

with true and heavenly wisdom. That this sec- 
tion is an essential point peculiar to the entire 
Epistle, is evident from the fact that it has been 


é 


announced already in ch. i. 17, 26. The fanati- 
cal, proselyting and polemical mania for teaching, 
which is here Slescribed by James, had previously 
been delineated by the Lord Himself, Matth. 
Xxili., and by Paul the Apostle in Rom. ii. 17; 

it is here and there illuminated in Acts ch. xv. ) 
and in the Pauline Epistles (2 Cor. xi. 13; Phil. 
iii. 2; Gal. ii.), and it is finally condemned in 
Rev. ii. 9. Wiesinger heads this chapter 
‘‘ against the itch of teaching’ and adds the ob- 
sorvation—that ‘the author passes on to the 
ready-tongued teaching and finding fault with 
others, because this is the false actualization of 
the wioreg of his readers, whereby they think 
themselves warranted to dispense with genuine 
actualization [i ¢. the practical exhibition of 
living faith by good works.—M.]. Nothing is 
nearer to a faith which consists in knowledge 
only than conceit of teaching and dogmatical- 
ness (cf. Rom. ii. 17 ete.). Thus ch. iii. is the 
carrying out of the censure James had already 
passed on his readers in ch. i. 19, 20 and simi- 
larly as in ch. i. 26, 27, where the author had 
indicated inability to bridle the tongue as the 
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characteristic of a purely imaginary religion 
and the exhibition of compassionating love as the 
characteristic of true religion, he now returns to 
[we ought to say: he now takes up in earnest] 
this subject, and represents to his readers that 
the human inability, so strongly developed in 
them, of taming the tongue, ought to cure them 
effeotually of the desire to teach others.” Hu- 
ther: ‘‘ Words had taken the place of works.” 

Ver. 1. Do not become many teachers. 
—The exposition of Huther (and of de Wette, 
Pee ‘be not teachers in great numbers,” 
gives hardly a satisfactory sense. For if refer- 
ence were made to ecclesiastically ordained 
offices of teaching (as Wiesinger maintains with 
reference to 2 Tim. iv. 5), the language of the 
Apostle would hardly convey the rebuke he in- 
tends to administer. It is evidently his purpose 
to censure the false mania for teaching, the dog- 
- matizing contentiousness, which is thoroughly 
characteristic of the Judaizing Christian. We 
therefore connect (with Gebser and Schnecken- 
burger) 7oAAol with yiveobac and so that soAAoi 
and d:ddoxado form one idea. Do not end with 
being a great host of teachers. Luther: ‘Let 
not every one dare to be a teacher.” The ex- 
pression has consequently an ironical colouring 
and even stronger than the yp) wavrec of Grotius. 

Knowing that we.—They know it and they 
ought to be conscious of it. [Huther remarks 
that eidérec, being closely joined in the Impera- 
tive, is itself hortatory: ‘‘knowing, that ye 
might know.” James says here ‘we shall re- 
ceive” and in v. 2 ‘we all offend” and thus for- 
cibly practises his precepts vv. 2, 17, 18. Cf. 1 
Cor. vi. 12.—M.]. 

A greater condemnation.—<Although «pina 
cannot signify ‘‘responsibility” only (so Hottin- 
ger and Augusti) the ordinary N. T. usage does 
not necessitate us to insist with Wiesinger (who 
remarks however that a sententia damnatoria is out 
of the question) and Huther on the meaning 
“spunitory sentence.” The fact that James in- 
cludes himself is certainly against the latter con- 
struction. ‘The humility of love” (Wiesinger) 
surely could not cause him to assert something, 
which was inapplicable to Himself, and Huther’s 
observation that the punitory sentence might 
be postponed, does not by any means settle the 
difficulty. xpiua denotes primarily judgment, 
then more definitely a judicial sentence and it 
generally becomes a puntiory sentence by the con- 
nection, just as the connection here does not 
make it so. Moreover, how were the readers 
of the Epistle to know that all teachers as such 
have to expect heavy punishment (German, pu- 
nitory sentences). The increased measure of 
the sentence may be gathered from various say- 
ings of our Lord (Matth. xxiii. 13 and else- 
where). The increased measure, to be sure, in- 
dicates that the severer sentence agreeably to 
nature may easily turn into a punitive sentence. 

Ver. 2. For manifoldly we offend all 

dravrec).—This assertion is absolutely valid. 

he Apostle includes himself without any quali- 
fication, just as Peter (Acts. xv. 11), Paul (Phil. 
iii. 12) and John (1 Jno. i. 8) include themselves 
in similar assertions. Although mraiev does 
not bear directly on the errores, qui docentibus 
obvenire possint (Grotius), but comprehends moral 


offences in the widest sense (Huther), the word 
is so chosen as forthwith to point to moral er- 
rors and offences and these occur for the most 
part in the sphere of teaching (Lehrrede—didac- 
tic utterance). . 

If a man offendeth not in word.—The 
asyndeton indicates that James progresses in 
the same sphere of thought and hence aims not 
at an antithesis, as Wiesinger rightly observes. 
Although the év Aéyp may not have to be limited 
to év didacxadlg (cf. ch. i. 19), as Pott maintains, 
the context requires us to think of didactic of- 
fences which were the soul of Judaizing pro- 
ceedings. 

He is a perfect man.—Supply éorf. Every 
word is here significant; ovro¢ denotes the rarity 
of such a man, dvfp indicates that the Apostle 
refers in particular to a sphere of males and 
their doings, réAecog describes once more the N. 
T. maturity of faith, principial completion. The 
proposition may easily be generalized and made 
to denote the ideal of the Christian life-which 
none can attain here on earth (see de Wette) ; 
but James manifestly refers to something attain- 
able, which is evident from what follows. 

Able even to bridle the whole bod y.— 
This inference is founded on the thought that 
the tongue is that member of the body over 
which man finds it most difficult to establish the 
mastery and that he who does not offend in word, 
shows that he has established that mastery. 
Consequently: he who offendeth in no word and 
thereby shows himself to be the master of his 
tongue, has obtained the mastery over his whole 
body. But just as the inference is here not to 
the physical tongue as such but only asthe or- 
gan and symbol of readiness of speech, 30 James 

oes not ‘‘set the body as such in opposition to 
man’ as a relative independent power which 
offers moral resistance to the will of the ‘‘ Ego” 
(Wiesinger, Huther), but the body denotes here 
the organ and symbol! of all human action with 
the exception of speech. The sense in brief is 
therefore as follows: he who truly masters his 
words, will also master his works. Life umder 
the law of liberty is most difficult to be evi- 
denced in the mastery of one’s speech. Huther 
also afterwards acknowledges the figurative in 
the language of James: ‘‘The xapdia indeed is 
the fountain of evil deeds (Matth. xv. 19), but 
the lust which is rooted therein, has so tho- 
roughly appropriated the members of man and 
as tt were fixed its dwelling in them, that they 
appear as lusting subjects and may be repre- 
sented as such in living-concrete language.”’ 
But the figures of the horse and the ship, which 
follow, prove that the reference is not only to 
opposing sinfulness (the seeming law in the 
members Rom. vii. 23), but also to the naturalness 
itself which is subordinated to the spirit and 
needs guiding; for the horse does not resiat its 
rider, and the ship its helmsman, as the old man 
resists the new. Huther moreover sets here 
aside several explanations (‘‘the whole connec- 
tion of the acts and changes of man” Baumgar- 
ten, etc.), which are more or less well suited to 
define the idea on which the “as t¢ were,’? in con- 
nection with the body needing to be guided, ig 
based. But the organic concretion and mem- 
bering (Gliederung—articulating) of the lusts of 
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the heart in the sinfully untuned corporealness 
must be held fast. 

The power of the tongue, vv. 8, 4. 

James illustrates the power and import of the 
tongue by two comparisons. In v. 2 he had set it 
forth as being relatively the most mighty member 
among the members of the body, he now devel- 
ops the thought that it is the ruling member, the 
control of which involves the control of the whole 
body. He takes for granted that it is only the 
spirit which can control the body; but the organ 
of its rule, the instrument to be controlled for 
the control of the body, is just the tongue. The 
word is the disposer of acts. ‘This whole dis- 
cussion of the wild power of the tongue is not 
‘bombast’ (Schleiermacher), but designed to 
make clear to his readers their nerverseness.”’ 
Wiesinger. Right, but Jamss knows also a 
power of the tongue in a good sense. 

First figure. VeER. 3. But if we put the 
bit into the mouths of horses.—The Apostle 
introduces first the figure of horses, because he 
had already before borrowed therefrom the 
figurative expression yadivaywyjoa (v. 2; ch. i. 
a Hence the Genitive ray irzuwy should pro- 
bably be joined with rove yaAdmove aes and 
not with rd oréuara (Oecumenius and al. Huther). 
[rév irzuv appears to stand first for the sake of 
emphasis. Translating literally “But if of 
horses we put the bits into the mouth” is not 
English. (Alford). We have therefore ex- 
pressed the idea in idiomatic English; the dis- 
tinction of Lange to connect rap ixruv with 
rove yauvode instead of joining it with ra orduara 
is really a distinction without a difference. We 
put bis into the mouths of horses, that is real, 
material bits; of course, such bits we do not put 
into the mouths of men. The sense is really 
the same on either construction. The simili- 
tude contains the application.—M.]. The bits 
flange throughout uses the word Zaum=—bridle, 

ut yadzvde is not the dSridle, but its metal mouth- 
piece. I have therefore uniformly rendered 
Zaum==bit.—M.] of horses ag literal bits are 
contrasted with the figurative. But both kinds 
belong to the respective mouths: the horse-bit 
belongs to a horse’s mouth, the man-bit to a 
man’s mouth. Thus the principal accent lies 
certainly on ra ordéduara. These constitute the 
tertium comparationis, not ‘‘the smallness of the 
Xadwoi, as the majority of commentators sup- 
pose” Huther. The apodosis begins with xa? dAov 
Wiesinger, Huther); it is not contained in v. 5 
Theile); nor does it require us to supply some- 

ing in thought (de Wette). erdyecv occurs in 
the N. T. only here and v. 4.— 

Second figure.—Ver. 4. Behold even the 
ships.—The organ of guiding, probably con- 
hected with the natural unruliness of the horse 
to be guided, was the principal idea of the first 
figure: the mouth, the tongue; in the second 
figure it is the contrast between the smallness of 
the organ, the fine touch required to influence 
it and the greatness as well as the storm-tossed 
condition of the ship to be turned. The small 
ruader on which the will of man with almost the 
stillness of spirits, exerts its impulse, governs 
the whole great ship with all the fearful reaction 
of the wind and the waves, which like infuriated 
elementary apirits oppose the firm spirit of the 


steersman. Hence the first xal, as well as ‘dod, 
denotes intensifivation. The participial sentence 
évra brings out the immense weight which the 
rudder has to overcome; which are so great, or 
though so great.—éAatvew to drive on, set in 
motion, is used elsewhere in the N. T. of navi- 
gating proper ([cf- Mark vi. 48; Jno. vi. 19, 
LXX. for (9p, Is. xxxiii. 21.—M.], but then 


also of restless agitation 2 Pet. ii. 17. Fierce 
winds are the wild navigators of the ship whom 
the human navigator opposes with his rudder. 
They have doubtless a symbolical import, as 
Bede did think, not however as the appetitus 
mentium originating within, but as the great 
temptations (epacuol) of the world, coming 
from without, the place of whose nativity, to be 
sure, is within (see ch. i. 6). The little rudder 
is here obviously the antitype of the little tongue. 
[Bede’s exposition may be found useful in point 
of application, although it is hardly sound in 
point of exegesis. ‘‘Naves magn in mari, mentes 
sunt hominum in hac vita, sive bonorum sive 
malorum. Venti validi, a quibus minantur, ipsi 
appetitus sunt mentium, quibus naturaliter co- 
guntur aliquid agere etc.’’—M. ]. 


Whithersoever the direotion.—Although 
épuh hardly denotes the impulsus externus, the 
steerman’s pressure on the rudder (Erasmus and 
many others), the translation ‘eager will, desire 
of something” (Bede, Calvin, Huther etc.) is 
hardly sufficient; dpu4 always indicates active 
will developed into an effort or onset; hence 
here the direction, the course of the navigator, 
kept in action by the rudder. On similar com- 
parisons among the classics see Gebser, Theile. 
[Spu4 signifies primarily any violent pressure on- 
wards (dpvuuc), then the first stir or move towards 
a thing, then impulse, eager desire in the sense 
of will. I render ‘will,’* because the will of 
the steersman directs the impulse given to the 
rudder and thereby to the ship.—M.].—‘“ The 
two similitudes of the bit and navigation have 
often been connected by the anciénts in a similar 
manner, so that Pricmus even thought that 
James might have borrowed them from Plato or 
some other Greek writer.” Gebser. Huther 
further calls attention to the circusmstance that 
the reference here is to the actual evfinwy, not to 
the technical or official evOvyrfp. 

Ver. 5. Thus also the tongue.—A little 
member like the little rudder. 


And boasteth great things.—Since eya- 
Aavyel describes absolutely haughty and over- 
bearing conduct, the reading ueydAa avy& seems: 
to be preferable (see note in Appar. Crit. above). 
For James kad spoken of a great and praise- 
worthy doing; he could not with ovrwe pass at. 
once from the figure of the rudder to the perni-. 
cious doing of the tongue. The idot moreover. 
separates the thought under notice from the con-. 
templation of the pernicious operation of the- 
tongue, which follows. The selection of the term 
simply intimates that the tongue not only does 
great things, but boasts of the great things. 
Bede: ‘* Magna eraltat.”” The explanation ‘ac- 
complishes great things” Luther (similarly 
Oecumenius, Calvin and al.), gives tone to the- 
fundamental idea without preserving the shading 
[i.e. the gradual shading off—M.]. Persevering 
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to the idea peyaAavyei (Huther, similarly Wiesin- 
ger) is not based on the context. 
pernicious doing of the tongue. 

v. 8 (second half), v. 6. Behold how small 
a flre.—7A:xov gives prominence to the quantity 
according to the construction, either in point of 
greatness or smallness; here in point of small- 
ness (Cajetanus, Huther). de Wette understands 
it as denoting a great fire; but the Apostle’s 
design was not so much the aesthetic contempla- 
tion of a forest-conflagration, as to point to the 
wicked origin thereof in a little spark; against 
this Wiesinger justly lays stress on avdrre 

which is not=—consumed, but-—lighteth up, 

indleth. Seneca (Cont. v, 5) employs very 
similar language ‘‘quam lenibus initiis quanta 
incendia oriantur.’’—M.].—Huther, adverting to 
corresponding descriptions in Homer, Pindar, 
Philo etc., points out that the concrete sense of 
éAn—forest, is preferable to the vaguer materia 
==combustible etc. [The classical descriptions 
are found in Homer, /7. xi. 115; Plutarch, Sym- 
pos. viii. p. 780; Pindar, Pyth. iii. 66; Virgil, 
Georg. ii. 308.—M. ]. 

Ver. 6. The tongue also is a fire.—The 
figure of a spark or a very small fire producing 
the conflagration of a forest, is now applied to 
the incendiary ravages of the ‘tongue. The 
tongue is fiery as to its nature in general, ¢, e¢. 
the organ of speech, easily inflamed by spiritual 
fire, by passionate, vehement and consuming 
impulse. James here passes over the fact that 
the tongue is destined to become an organ of 
heavenly fire, Acts ii., for his eye is fixed on the 
pernicious fire of fanaticism which begins to 
inflame the Judaistio spirits throughout the 
world. 

It, the world of unrighteousness Sie 
world of iniquity ].—Not an elliptical clause, 
requiring iA7 to complete it in the sense ‘the 
tongue is the fire, the world is the forest.”— 
Morus and al. This cosmos then is a further 
designation of, the tongue. According to Wie- 
singer xéoyoc in general, denotes the sum-total of 
what is created (Matth. xiii. 85; Eph. i. 4), 
‘‘the cosmos of unrighteousness,” hence here 
‘the sum-total of unrighteousness.”” So Huther 
citing bAo¢ 6 Kéopoc Trav yonudrury LXX. Prov. xvii. 
8. Calvin: ‘‘Acsi vocaret mare ef abyssum.” 
Olshausen and al., ‘it is as it were the unright- 
eous world itself, which has its seat in the 
tongue.” See the interpretations of Theile, 
Estius, Herder, Gebser, Clericus (who with 
others holds the words to be spurious), in Huther. 
Oecumenius and many others read xécoyo0¢-——adorn- 
ment of unrighteousness: the tongue adorns 
unrighteousness by rhetorical arts. Wiesinger 
objects 1. that xédcuo¢ is a passive idea, 2. that 
the sense would be too feeble. The word need 
not be taken in the sense of ‘‘adornment,’’ but 
we may nevertheless suppose that James here, as 
frequently, returns to the original signification 
of the Greek word. In point of fact it is the 
tongue which sophistically, rhetorically, poeti- 
cally, parenthetically and imperatively gives to 
unrighteousness its worldly, apparently respec- 
table and even splendid form. We therefore 
suppose that James wanted to say that ‘‘the 
tongue is the form of the world, worldliness, 
worldly culture, the seemingly beautiful world 


of unrighteousness.” At all events he could 
have described it as the sum-total of unrighteous- 
ness only in a highly figurative sense. We 
therefore hold with Tischendorf and Neander 
against Huther and the majority of commenta- 
tors, that 46 xéopoc rie adcxiag does not belong 
appositionally to what goes before, but belongs 
to what follows. The addition ‘the sum-total 
of unrighteousness” would not explain the propo- 
sition “the tongue is a fire.” But. it is to be 
understood that the tongue is prominent among 
the members as the world of unrighteousness. 
It is however matter of inquiry what is the 
meaning of xafiorara:? The following interpre- 
tations are idle, to say nothing of their incor- 
rectness: it stands, it ts placed, it ts set; that of 
Huther also is inadequate: it seis tlself, appears 
in connection with what follows, as that which 
polluteth the whole body. In agreement with 
the full meaning of xa6ioréva: and with the con- 
text, the word according to the analogy of Heb. 
viii. 8 and other passages, taken absolutely, 
denotes the presidency, the domination of the 
tongue among the members. In virtue of its 
worldly culture, which understands even how to 
beautify unrighteousness, the tongue rules among 
the members. But what a contrast between its 
works and its position! And it is just #, which 
from its prominence pollutes the whole body.— 
Before the world it washes all unrighteousness 
clean, before God or truth it stains and pollutes 
the whole body, ¢. ¢. the tongue, by the preced- 
ing, sinful word paves the way to all the sinful 
acts of all the members. Although omAciv does 
not suit rip (notwithstanding Bengel’s explana- 
tion “ut tgnis per, fumum”), it suits the saying 
‘the tongue is the xécuoc’’ as its perfect anti- 
thesis. Apparent comeliness is the most essen- 
tial deformity of life. How it pollutes the life is 
apparent from wat follows. PBut there seems 
really to be no objection to the rendering ‘‘makes 
ttself,”” which is preferable to Lange’s, because 
it is founded on better grammar than his and 
gives a good, clear and unforced sense. xadio-~ 
rarac is used here as inch. iv. 4. Huther. ‘The 
tongue by acting in and upon the members, makes 
itself to be the defiler of the whole body. It is 
so made éy roic péAcow yuov, which, as their 
name intimates, ought to move in harmonious 
melody and amicable concert with each other; 
and so glorify their maker. But the tongue 
mars their music by its discord. It is even like 
an intestine volcano; and sends forth a dark 
stream of lava, and a murky shower of ashes and 
smoke, and is thus a source of pollution, sullying 
and staining as with foul blots eee) the 
beauty of all around it; and also like a volcano, 
it emits a flood of fire.” Wordsworth.—M. ]. 

And inflameth.—Wiesinger takes xa2, xa? in 
the sense “‘as well as,’’ and sets both in the re- 
lation of logical subordination to 7 omiorvca. We 
object with Huther, because the following words 
are not only explanatory but intensive. The 
tongue inflames 

The wheel of the development of life.— 
That rpoxyé6¢ denotes a wheel requires no further 
proof (see 1 Kings vii. 80 etc.; Ezek. i. 15, 19, 
20). But the question is what is the meaning of 
yéveot¢ and what is therefore the meaning of 
tpoxo¢ yevéoewc? According to Huther yéveoee 
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denotes here ‘‘as in ch. i. 28” (see the passage), 
birth, the wheel of birth; that is: the wheel re- 


volving from our birth, 3. ¢. life. Similarly Oecu- 


menius, Taking the separate features differently, 
Calvin and al. reach the same idea: the wheel is 
the cureus, the genesis is the natura; the two 
united—life.— W iesinger (after Kern) passes from 
the interpretation ‘‘it inflameth the revolving 
wheel,” the spherical course of being (Pott, 
Schneckenburger), to another: ‘it inflameth the 
circumference of our corporeal being ” (literally 
“of that which has become”). As the axis or 
centre of the cirele it diffuses its fire over the 
whole circumference. However, genesis, taken 
in the sense of birth, is not life itself but itself 
only the first revolution of the wheel. Although 
we need not think (with de Wette following more 
ancient commentators) of the orb of creation 
absolutely, or of the cycle of the self-renovation 


of mankind ("3° 3 nybin. Wolf and al.); 


it does not follow that genesis here should be 
taken as birth only, and life only as individual 
life. The genesis of man rather progresses in an 
ethical sense through the whole of his earthly 
existence, and if it is said that the tongue setteth 
on fre the wheel or the revolution of the develop- 
ment of life, the word in this generality applies 
not only to individual life, but also to the life of 
humanity, primarily of course, to the life of the 
Jewish people, but in its widest sense even to the 
development of the life of this (earthly) cosmos. 
The fanatical fire, which at first made the devel- 
opment of the life of individual Jews a continu- 
ously growing fire of a burning and revolving 
wheel, at last seized the development of the life 
of the whole Jewish nation (for chiliastic world- 
lines lay at the bottom of the crucifixion of 
Christ and of the Jewish War) and imperceptibly 
communicates itself to all mankind and to the 
earthly xicpoc as the causality of the fiery day, 
the last day—immanent in the world. James is 
fully right in saying that it is the tongue which 
changes the wheel of the human development of 
life into a fire-wheel; or we might say: 
s ship on fire entering the port. Perhaps every 
man may find in his course of life a proportionate 
quantity of this feverish fire-impulse nee Ps. xc.) 
“This verb gAoyiCecy is drat Aey, in N. T.; it oc- 
cars in the LXX. Ex. ix. 24. Huther, with 
whom we should interpret the word of the fire of 
passion and not with Morus “de damnis que lin- 
ges dat,” although the self-consumption of this 
an of burning passion is also alluded to, and the 
reference is not to a mere kindling (Micheelis). 

Alford renders ‘‘the orb of creation,” and 
Wordsworth ‘‘the wheel of nature.” The idea 
mn both is really the same. The note of the latter 
will doubtless be prized; ‘The rpoydc yevéceuc is 
the wheel of nature, the orbis terrarum, the world 
Itself in its various revolutions; in which one 
generation follows another, and one season suc- 
ceeds another; and so rpoyde yevéceus is used by 
Simplicius in Epict. p. 94, and other like expres- 
fons in authors quoted here by Wetstein, p. 
670.—In a secondary sense, this rpoxdc yevéceuc 
ls the wheel of human nature, of human life, of hu- 
man society, which is compared to a wheel by So- 
lomon Eccl. xii.6; and so Greg. Naz. (in Sentent. 
¢p.a Lapide), and Silius Ital. 8, 6, ‘rota volvi- 


tur evi,” and Boethius Consol. 2, pr. 1), ‘hase 
nostra vita est rotam volubilé orbe versamus.”’ Thig 
wheel is ever rolling round, ever turning apace, 
whirling about, never continuing in one stay, 
seeking rest and finding none. So these words 
of the Apostle are explained by Oecumen., Bede, 
and Bp. Andrewes, 1, 861; 2, 294, 8319.—The 
functions of a wheel, set on fire by the internal 
friction of its own axis, are deranged, and so the 
organization of human society is disturbed and 
destroyed by the intestine fire of the human 
tongue; a fire which diffuses itself from the 
centre and radiates forth to the circumference 
by all the spokes of slander and detraction, and 
involves the social framework in combustion and 
conflagration.—M. ]. 

And itself is inflamed.—Not only once, but 
habitually (¢Aoy:Couévy Part. Pres.). It is as 
unwarrantable to change the participle into the 
preterite as to explain it of the future, as a pro- 
phecy of hell-fire (Grotius and al.). 

By hell. Gehenna itself uniformly and through- 
out to be distinguished from Sheol (besides the 
synoptical gospel found here only), as a symboli- 
cally desoribed fire-region (yéevra rot rvpéc) will 
not be wholly completed before the end of the 
world. The positive primitive fire of Gehenna is 
brought about by the immanent heat of devilish 
passions which proceed from the devil through 
his kingdom. This devilish heat, therefore, is 
here described as the causality of that fanatical 
heat of men (cf. v.15). That fiery heat of fana- 
ticism the origin of which the Judaists wanted to 
refer to God (ch. i. 18). James refers direotly 
to the devil. And in this manner it exhibited 
itself by hatred, lying and death and particularly 
by frenzy. The strongest utterance concerning 
the evil tongue excepting the sayings of our 
Lord of the blasphemy of the Holy Ghost and the 
apocalyptic saying of the blasphemies of the beast 
(Dan. vii. viii.; Rev. xiii.)! Approximating descrip- 
tions are produced by Huther, Ps. lii. 4; cxx. 8, 4; 
Prov. xvi. 26; Sir. v.16. Wiesinger in addition 
to the specification of sin according to the mem- 
bers of the body, as here indicated, cites also 
Rom. iii. 18; Col. iii. 5. But the latter passage 
belongs to another chapter; the seeming mem- 
bers (Scheinglieder) of the old man.—But Rom. 
vi. 18, 19 belongs hither. 

The untamableness of the tongue. vv. 7, 8. 

Ven.7. Forevery nature ofthe wild beasts, 
—ydp creates difficulty. Huther thinks that it 
substantiates, especially with reference to v. 8, 
the foregoing judgment expressed concerning the 
tongue. But the assertion concerning the un- 
tamableness of the tongue does not substantiate 
the assertion concerning the depravity of the 
tongue. Wiesinger makes ydp substantiate even 
the preceding peyadavyzei, while Pott holds that 
it simply indicates the transition. In our opinion 
the yap substantiates the words immediately pre- 
ceding: ‘itself is imflamed by hell.” Whereby 
will he prove that assertion? By the untamable- 
ness of the tongue. If the nature of the tongue 
were only animal, man, the power of human 
nature could tame it as well as every thing ani- 
mal. But the untamableness of the tongue shows 
that there is something devilish in its excitemeht, 
over which human nature left to itself has no 
power. Only by the wisdom which is from 
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above v. 15, can be conquered the wisdom which 
is from beneath, ¢. ¢. devilish wisdom, v. 15, and 
that not in the form of taming, breaking in and 
enslaving, but in the form of free transformation 
by regeneration. James first specifies what can 
be tamed,—universal animal nature, then what 
can tame it—human nature. Man as man is a 
match for a beast, but if the animal element in 
man is strengthened by the devils, he can acquire 
the superiority of the avap réAeoc only by Divine 
grace. James divides the animal world into four 
classes. He first mentions together quadrupeds 
(not beasts in general, Pott, or wild beasts in 
particular, Erasmus etc.) and birds, that is the 
higher and more noble species of beasts. Then 
the dismal creeping beasts (not ‘‘animalia ter- 
restria” in general [Pott], not only serpents in 
particular [Luther, Calvin], but amphibia and 
worms as in Gen. xxiv. 25), and the stupid sea- 
animals (not only fishes in the literal sense 
[Huther], nor sea-wonders [Luther], nor sea- 
monsters [Stier]). Huther: ‘The classification 
is here the same as in Gen. ix. 2, which passage 
may have been before the Apostle’s mind.” 
James doubtless thought of serpents as the re- 
presentatives of creeping beasts, with reference 
to the conjurers of serpents, of trained fishes, 
dolphins or the like as the representatives of 
sea-animals. We see here, moreover, that even 
menageries or the art of taming beasts have 
some reference to apostolical truth. The opinion 
of the Apostle really amounts to this: all ¢focc, 
every gbour, as further specified is subjected to 
human ¢tow; the condition only, that man un- 
derstand the natures, which are subjected to him 
and seize them at the right spot of want, docility 
or dependence. Huther rightly observes that 
James does not describe the relation of man the 
individual to individual beasts, but the relation 
of human nature to animal nature in general. 

By human nature—So we must take the Da- 
tive [it is the Dative of the agen(—M.]}, not as a da- 
tivus commodi. Human nature is here the whole 
power of mankind, as it is made to depend on 
itself in dependence upon God, Gen. i.; hence not 
only the “ingenii solertia” (Hottinger), but that 
ingenuity regarded as the most proper charac- 
teristic of human dévayusc in its superiority to 
animal power. 

Is tamed and hath been tamed.—For 
this is a process which beginning with the most 
remote past continues to the most distant future. 
The beasts are more and more subjected to hu- 
man nature, while the diabolically excited tongue 
(to which in the modern world must also be rec- 
koned the pen, so that Satan now speaks more 
to men by the goose-quill [or the steel-pen—M. ] 
than by the mouth of the serpent) becomes in- 
creasingly untamable (see Rev. xiii. 6). ddua- 
Ceca: divara: is by this process illustrated as a 
fact, and consequently assumed in the two tenses 
of the verb, and not limited to the present only 

Schneckenburger and eee daudlecy moreover 

enotes not the conquest of our resistance (Hu- 
ther) which also takes place in conversion, but 
the translation into a coerced-psychico-physical 
dependence by the use of appropriate means. If 
it is said therefore that the tongue cannot be 
tamed by human nature, this implies also that it 
cannot be tamed in the form of taming. This 


expression may also affirm with reference to the 
animal world that man’s original relation to the 
beasts has not altogether remained the same (see 
Gen. ix. 2; cf. Gen. i. 28; ii. 20). Wiesinger: 
‘<In the opinion of James also man’s dominion 
over the creatures is not lost (cf. Ps. viii. 7, 9) 
but it has been modified like his relation to the 
earth itself.” v. 9 also furnishes a parallel to 
this verse. 

Ver. 8. But the tongue no one of men.— 
Estius andal.: the tongue of others; Huther, one’s 
owntongue. Doubtless primarily one’s own tongue, 
for the taming of the tongue must proceed from 
the heart; but the more general sense must not 
be lost sight of. Before the human tongue dia- 
bolically grown wild natural humanity stands as 
before a dragon, for whom there is not found a 
Knight St. George among men as they are. Ben- 
gel, who interprets: ‘nemo alius, vix tpse quis- 
que,” overlooks that the antithesis between the 
natural power of man and a higher power is 
here postulated. But that which still causes 
James to utter an expression of indignation, is 
the pernicious working of the tongue in the Ju- 
daistic world of his time. 


The turbulent evil.—We interpret xaxdy 
in the positive ethical sense as wickedness or 
evil and the adjective dxaréorarov (see App. Crit.) 
with reference to ch. i. 8 and dxaracracia ch. iii. 
16 according to the meaning of fhe word in Luke 
xxi.9; 1 Cor. xiv. 88; 2 Cor. vi. 5; xii.20. The 
revolutionary conduct of the Judaistic tongues 
became at that time more and more inflamed in 
order to prepare for the Jewish people nothing 
but evil, death and ruin. [Alford thinks that 
the figure here seems to correspond nearly to 
what is related of Proteus, that he eluded the 
grasp of Menelaus under many various shapes. 
Cf. Hermas, Pastor 2, 8, rovnpov mveiud tora § 
xaradadla, xal dxardoraroyv daiudviov.—M. }. 


Full of death-bringing poison.—The dia- 
bolical nature, the death-bringing serpent-viru- 
lence of the strife of tongues; contains substen- 
tially the same idea, as the opinion expressed in 
the preceding verse; ‘‘inflamed by hell,” Ps. 
lviii. 5; cxl. 4. 

The duplicity of the ( fanatically excited) tongue, 
vv. 9-12. The new element which is introduced 
(but not noticed by Huther and Wiesinger) in 
v. 9, is the falseness, the duplicity, the self-con- 
tradiction and consequently the self-judgment 
(8. e. self-condemnation) of the tongue. The ser- 
pent-like nature of the tongue, v. 8, forms an 
apt transition to the duplicity of the same, inas- 
much as it is simultaneously deceitful and vene- 
mous. 

Ver. 9. Therewith bless we the Lord. 
—(See Appar. Crit.) ¢v is instrumental. Blessing 
and cursing constitute a familiar antithesis; the 
blessing, evAoyeiv, 75}, 28 applied to God, de- 

-T 


notes however praising Him. The unusual con- 
nection ‘‘ the Lord and Father” appears to have 
been stated not without design. Although te 
Lord here does not directly designate Christ, yet 
it describes God as the God of revelation, who 
has finally revealed Himself in Christ as Father. 
In Him even the Jew praises unconsciously and 
reluctantly the revelation of God in Christ 
(Rom. ix. 5). 
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And therewith curse we men which.— 
A difficulty, insufficiently noticed by many com- 
mentators, arises from the circumstance that 
the Apostle includes himself in we. In order 
to escape it, Benson, Gebser and al. -suppose 
that the reference is solely to those who set 
themselves up as teachers. To be sure the re- 
ference is primarily to them, but then also in 
general to the Judaistic element as a whole. Is 
the proposition a general confession of sins con- 
cerning the abuse of the tongue? or a hypothe- 
tical judgment; if we curse men, we do so with 
the same tongue wherewith we praise God? 
The design of a particular reproof forbids the 
former, and the premising of the fact the latter. 
The difficulty may be solved either by taking 
the second clause as a question expressive of 
surprise or by hearing James speak as the re- 
presentative of his people in the name of his 
guilty people. [Alford recommends the reten- 
tion of which instead of who, which would per- 
sonally designate certain men thus made, while 
which is generic. This distinction, he continues, 
which some modern philologists are striving to 
obliterate, is very important in the rendering of 
Scripture, and has been accurately observed by 
oor English translators.—M.]. The latter is 
probably the most natural solution. 

Have been created after the likene 
of God.—That is, the subjects of this Lord, the 
children of this Father according to their desti- 
nation, or also the images representing this 
Lord and Father. This is the glaring contradic- 
tion. Wiesinger and Huther (the latter with 
reference to Bengel’s ‘‘remanet nobilitas indele- 
bilis”) here observe that sinful man also remains 
created in the likeness of God ee i. 26). 
Without detracting from the general application 
of the proposition the Apostle may be thinking 
of such men, in whom the likeness of God 
buolucic) i. e. the actuality and visibility of the 

e, has reappeared [Germ. ‘has become 
again,” wieder geworden—M.], 4. e. Christians, 
and particularly according to their majority, 
Gentile Christians. With regard to them, the 
contradiction of the cursing Judaists, was per- 
fect; they praised the Father of revelation, they 
cursed the children of revelation. 

Ver. 10. Out of the same mouth goeth 
forth.—It is the sinful mouth as to its fanactical 
excitement in general, but the mouth of Judaism 
in particular as at that time it continued ttadition- 
ally to praise God in the Old Testament and began 
with talmudical rancor (the source of the later 
Talmud) to curse the Gospel and its adherents. 

It shall not be thus. [0d yp4, ddeAgoi 
pov, Taira ottug yivecba:. These things, my 
brethren, ought not so to be.”—M.]. This ad- 
dress to the brethren hardly means only: it is 
not right that these things (denoting the sub- 
stance) are done thus (denoting the form). yxpf 
has its full weight and denotes at once that the 
thing must not be done according to the oracle 
[here of course with reference to the revealed 
will of God—M.] and that the thing itself is un- 
profitable (with reference to ypdéouac). Moreover 
the Plural ratra and the emphatic otruc are to 
be noticed. [pf is dag Acy. in N. T.—M. ]. 


Ver. 11. Doth a fountain perchance out | of spiritual life. 


and the bitter ?—{ptecv, drat Acy., to bubble 
over, overflow [Lange renders ‘‘bubble” with an 
evident attempt to find a word as nearly intran- 
sitive as possible. Bptecv is generally iiransitive, 
but it is used transitively by Anacreon, 87, 2 
ide xGc, Eapog gavévroc, xapites féda Bpbovorv. It 
means therefore ‘‘to cause to burst forth,” and 
this is the reason why I render ‘“‘send forth.”— 
M.], 677, the opening of the fountain [473 is pro- 
bably connected with 41), drrouaz, to see; Words- 
worth adds that so the word non (the place of 


springs) is derived from the Hebrew yy (ayin), 


an eye, Jno. iii. 28.—M.]; the sweet and the 
bitter describe the heterogeneous waters applied 
to blessing and cursing. Such an occurrence is 
unknown in nature, hence in the moral world 
also it only appears as something monstrously 
unnatural. The fountain is not exactly man, but 
the disposition, the heart. Out of the abundance 
of the heart, the mouth (the chink of the foun- 
tain) speaketh (Germ: Whereof the heart is full, 
the mouth overfloweth.—M.]. However here 
again the reference is not to the moral unnatural- 
ness of this duplicity in general but the concrete 
bearing of the reproof on Judaism becomes in- 
creasingly apparent. It is not the Divine pur- 

ose and law that the fountain of Judaism in its 

istorical going forth for the world should send 
forth such a contradiction between praising God 
and cursing the children of God. The application 
to the end of the Christian Middle Ages lies near. 


Ver. 12. Can a fig-tree, my brethren, 
yield olives ?—The figurative statement of the 
preceding verse is continued in the figures taken 
from nature, ¢. ¢. the idea that nature does not 
bring forth that whioh is contradictory and in- 
consistent. But if the former figure was meant 
to say: ‘your ge rae [double-tonguedness] is 
like a fountain which sends forth at the same 
time sweet water and bitter, if it were possible to 
find such a fountain,” the figures which now 
follow set forth with still greater distinctness the 
impossibility of such a contradiction in nature. 
And this certainly brings out not only the repre- 
hensible and morally unnatural character of du- 
plicity, but it also expresses the idea that one of 
the two must be false, either the cursing or the 
blessing; so that if their cursing the images of 
God be true, their praising God must be lyin 
and hypocrisy (Huther). To this must be adde 
that in the metaphors which follow the reference 
is to the character itself, as is the case in the 
saying of our Lord Matth. vii. 16.—Thus we in- 
fer their double-mindedness of character which 
is false on the side of godliness (dijvyor) from 
their duplicity of speech. It may however seem 
strange that James should use several examples 
in order to corroborate the thought that as na- 
ture is always at unity with itself, true and con- 
sistent, so also ought man to be true and consis- 
tent. The multiplying of examples has primarily 
the effect of illustrating more forcibly the general 
application of the law of life, which the Apostle 
had laid down. But the supposition might occur 
that the examples may have also a symbolical 
import. The fig-tree, the symbol of a luxurious 
natural life cannot bring forth olives, the symbols 
The vine, the symbol of theo- 


of the same chink send forth the sweet | cracy and ultimately of Christianity, cannot pro- 
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duces figs, happiness [7. ¢. outward], the fulness of | proceeds therefrom), see ch. i. 19, 20. [Alford: 


the Jewish natural life. The meaning whereof 
would be as follows: if-you want to be natural Jews 
you cannot bring forth the fruits of the children 
of the Spirit; but if on the other hand, you want to 
be Christians, you must not cherish Jewish ideals, 
sit under the fig-tree of outward prosperity and 
expect to enjoy its fruit. This would explain the 
last figure after this manner: as the salt-spring 
or the salt-current is a mixture which cannot 
yield pure and drinkable refreshment of life, so 
a mixture of Jewish severity and hardness and 
Christian vitality cannot produce the pure water 
- of life of the New Covenant. We leave this sym- 
bolism undecidéd as a whole, but maintain at all 
events that the salt water is designed to denote 
a mixture, in which the two elements pure by 
themselves, have been stained and corrupted. 
Salt water cannot be drunk. This would give a 
train of thought which beginning with duplicity 
in speech passed on to double-mindedness and 
thence again to its final cause, doubleness of be- 
lief, the mixture of legalism and evangelical 
vitality. On similar biblical figurative modes of 
speech among the ancients, see Gebser, p. 290; 
Theile, p. 196. 

The contrast of false and true wisdom in speech as 
to their origin, character and opposite operations. vv. 
18-18. 

Vez 18. Who is wise and intelligent 
among you ?—The same words occur in LXX. 


Deut. i. 18; iv. 6. Heb. 7}99) COON. Wis- 


dom is the knowledge of ends acquired by enlight- 
enment; intelligence (or understanding, German, 
Einsicht—M. ), the knowledge of relations acquired 
by experience and practice [Wisdom is the gift 
of God, intelligence and knowledge are the re- 
sults of education.—M.]. The Apostie’s question 
sounds like an exclamation of the greatest 
anxiety; it characterizes the desperately bad 
spiritual situation of Israel. Their few wise and 
experienced men are to rise and conjure the 
storm by the wisdom of gentleness. 


Let him show out of a good conversa- 
tion.—James is here more explicit and definite 
in describing the works to which he had referred 
as evidences of faith in ch. ii. Such as flow from 
a good or beautiful life, in which it develops it- 
self, And in order to remove all doubt concern- 
ing the main object he has at heart, he adds 
emphatically: in meekness of wisdom. We 
refer this clause to the whole proposition which 
precedes it: all the works of this good conversa- 
tion are to culminate in meekness of wisdom.— 
The deviating construction of Neander: let him 
show it by his good conduct; ‘his works in 
meekness of wisdom’’ is recommended by a cer- 
tain vivacity and pregnancy, but requires the 
verb to be mentally repeated; the avrov also 
would be rather in the way while the demand of 
the exhibition of works, so common to James, 
would be rather obscured. avrov is based on ric, 
who wants to advance true claims to being wise. 
Every weakening of the expression év patrire 
cogiac either by reading ‘“‘meek wisdom” (Bede 
and al.), or ‘‘wise meekness” (Laurentius), 
affects the full sense of the words: the meekness 
wherein wisdom evidences itself (Wiesinger some- 
what different: which is proper to wisdom and 


‘¢in that meekness which is the proper attribute 
of wisdom”—M.]. Wiesinger thinks that it 
describes the disposition attending the doing; 
but James obviously calls for the activity of 
meekness, for meekness itself in corresponding 
acts. It alone was able to deliver the Jewish 
Christians as well as the Jews from fanaticism, 
conjure the storm and save the hope of IsraeL 
See the promise Matth. v. 5. 

Ver. 14. But if ye have bitter zeal [emt- 
lation ].—This was the real situation of affairs 
and on this account James addresses them 
sonally on the subject. We render [7Ao¢ not jeal- 
ousy but seal, for doubtless the reference is 
primarily to a religious and not to a moral 
passion. James means the specifically Jewish 
emulation which was considered by those who 
exhibited it as enthusiasm for the glory of God, 
2s Paul describes it Rom. x. The adjective 
shows that it was a false, unholy seal; sexpév in- 
dicates passionateness and animosity; this oer- 
tainly turns seal into jealousy, for religious seal 
becomes sealotical and fanatical through the 
admixture of jealousy and hostility. ’Epdeia is 
really the envy, rivalry and party-strife rooted 
in venality; so Paul frequently uses the word 
(Rom. ii. 8; 2 Cor. xii. 20 eto.). Exyere denotes 
not only an active having but a real fostering. 

In your hearts.—“ In contrast with the word 
of the readers who make boast of their wisdom.” 
Huther. 

Boast not.—The offence of their excited 
teaching, striving, judging and cursing was two- 
fold: firstly a haughty self-elevation or proud 
demeanour against others, secondly a more or 
less conscious lying suppression of their better 
consciousness. But both sins were more aggra- 
vated from being directed against the truth iteelf. 
According to Wiesinger a/Geia denotes Christiana 
truth (because otherwise pebdeofe would be tau- 
tological: to lie against the truth). Huther 
seems to understand by it only the real fact that 
the condition of the heart is in opposition to the 
word. But with James theocratical truth and 
Christian truth converge into one truth of the re- 
velation of God, the effect and import of which are 
in the lives and consciences of men. The boasting 
and lying therefore was directed not against a 
mere object and against a mere fact; but it wad 
a haughty and hypocritical insurrection against 
the very truth which the zealots, with an evil 
conscience, professed to protect (see Rom. ii. 28). 
It becomes more and more evident that James 
addresses not only the Jewish Christians, but his 
nation in general. 

Ver. 15. [For] this wisdom is not that.— 
‘‘Negatio cum vi premissa”’ Theile. abrz must be 
taken in connection with 7 cogia, the latter is 
therefore introduced ironically here as in Matth. 
xi. 25; 1 Cor. ii. 6; false wisdom the opposite 
of the true. Luther’s translation: ‘This is not 
the wisdom which cometh down from above” 
must be corrected accordingly. The participle 
xarepyoutvy emphatically denotes the continual 
coming down, as in ch. i. 17; it has therefore 
adjective force and must not be resolved into the 
Indicative as do Schneckenburger and al. The 
expression is a little difficult, but it ceases to be 
so if we consider that it is the purpose of James 
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to give the most emphatic negation to the false 
tence that it was dvwev xarepyoutv7. Hence 

e gives his judgment: it is on the contrary 
(described false by the use of three adjectives) 
earthly, sensuous, devilish. It is earthly as to its 
earthly nature and origin and thus opposed to 
the heavenly (Phil. iii. 19); it is sensuous or 
properly speaking psychical (Luther has the im- 
proper rendering ‘*human;’’ the Vulgate better 
“gaimalis 5)” Allioli following it “animal ;” Stier 
and de Wette: ‘‘sensuous,’”’ which in considera- 
tion of the modern idea of #‘sensuousness”’ may 
pass [for want of a better term—WM. ], having ita 
origin in a peychically restrained passionate 
constitution deprived of the rule of the Spirit (1 
Cor. ii. 14: iii. 8; Jude 19) and is opposed 
to the spiritual [puoumaticl) wisdom—of the 
spiritual life excited by the Holy Ghost; it is 
devilish (dacuomddye is draft Aey.), proceeding 
from the devil or inspired by accursed devils 
and is opposed to the Divine. Hornejus has not 
wrongly delineated the moral sides of these evil 
characteristics: ‘‘terrena, quia avaritize dedila est, 
qua operibus terrenius tnhiat; animalis, quia ad ani- 
mi lubidines accomodatur ; dsxemoniaca, quod ambi- 
Gioni ef superbixs servit, que ia diaboli vitia 
ent.” These were surely also the characteris- 
ties of Judaistic and Ebionite sealotism. The 
earthly was peculiarly exhibited in their chili- 
astic claims to the rule of the earth, the psychi- 
calin their fanatical and hateful passions, the 
devilish in their great errors nourished by 
haughtiness and hypocrisy. 

Ver. 16. For where is emulation [seal] 
and party-strife.—yép makes this assertion 
the proof of the one preceding it. In what goes 
before James describes a wisdom properly ani- 
mated by evil zeal and party-strife, and desig- 
nates it as earthly, sensuous and develish. The 
proof is that that spirit of emulation and party- 
strife is so disastrous in its consequences. He 
does not say ‘‘ where is such wisdom,” for he has 
torn the mask of wisdom from this evil spirit of 
emulation. In its nakedness it is carnal and 
devilish conduct. (7Ao¢ occurring here without 
the adjective wixpéc might lead one to think at 
ence of jealousy, but the zeal is sufficiently cha- 
racterized as evil from being connected with ri- 
valry and party-strife. Everywhere is exhib- 
ited the rebellious element. dxaracracia is not 
enly mere disorder but the dissolution of order; 
in the theocratic sense it denotes rebellion 
(Numb. xvi.; Prov. xxvi. 28), in church-life a 
seditious spirit opposing the order of God, who 
has constituted civil order (Rom. xiii. 1, eto.) 
and church order (1 Cor. xiv. 83). 

And all manner of [every] evil work.— 
éctdov might be rendered ‘foul’ (German 
“feul”) in an ethical sense. [Shakspeare uses 
the word in the sense of wicked, abominable. 
“A foul fault:’? ‘‘Foul profanation.’’ The cur- 
Treat value of ‘faud’ in German is rotten, lazy, its 
ethieal value denotes moral rottenness, evil.— 
ML}. Such was the situation of Jewish affairs 
at that time. The rebellious attitude broke out 
everywhere in insurrections against the Chris- 
tiens, which were the prelude of the insurrec- 
tion against the Romans, with numerous epi- 
sedes of evil work, and all proceeding from the 
same fountain of diabolical fanaticism. 

Ver. 17. But the wisdom from above.— 


See Proverbs; the Wisdom of Solomon; Siraoch; 
Matth. xi.; 1 Cor. viii. Ita first characteristic 
is distinguished from the others, as its principle. 
Conseorated [pure].—dyvj. Really con- 
aecrated [or hallowed—M.], #. e. not only pure 
from the influence or even from the inspiration 
of worldly, carnal and devilish motives, but only 
chaste, free from the spirit of apostasy into 
which the fanatical zealots fell, but also ani- 
mated by the Divine Spirit and therefore wholly 
consecrated to the service and glory of God; 
consequently full of a dignified and priestly cha- 
racter. From this principle flow its social vir- 
tues. It is peaceable, tronical (Matth. v. 9), 
equitably disposed (1 Tim. iii. 3), gladly 
yielding ( ei greiner EvredPc the oppo- 
site of stubborn, dredipe Tit. iii. 5; not ‘easily 
persuaded,” but well inclined to enter into the 
views and reasons of others, compliant). All this 
as opposed to the contentiousness of false zeal. 
But it not only resists evil, but overcomes evil 
with good; it is fall of compassion (in the 
widest sense, in its sympathy with the necessi- 
tous ch. i. 27; ii. 18) and good fruits, in 
which compassion is evidenced. The contrast is 
exhibited in the seditious character and the foul 
doings of false wisdom. So stood in those days 
Christianity over against its enemies and so it 
was to show itself also in the Jewish Christians 
over against Judaism. This attitude of wisdom 
induced James still further to add in its praise 
adidxpirog, avurdxpetoc! de Wette, Wiesinger and 
Huther render the first word ‘without doubting ;’ 
that is, conseqtently, confident, decided. This 
would givo a good sense if 1. the reference here 
were not to social conduct and 2. if a certain 
correspondency between Gdcdxperog and davurd- 
Kpitog were not necessary.—Now since the word 
(as well as that which follows) has to be taken 
in an active sense, although its primary meaning 
is passive (not distinguished, undecided, so that 
the first word might mean “undivided,” ‘being 
a unit” [einheitlich], there being only one wis- 
dom—‘‘non duplez’’ Wetstein; ‘‘simple” Nean- 
der—and the second undivided, i. «., without any 
false admixture) the idea ‘not separatistic, not 
sectarian” seems to lie nearest (so Baumgarten, 
Schneckenburger and al.: “quae non discernit 
homines;’’ Luther, Grotius, etc.: ‘‘ without par- 
tiality;”? Vulgate: ‘‘non judicans ;” Semler: ‘‘non 
temere judicans”): With this corresponds then 
avuréxpitoc, without hypoorisy, without dissem- 
bling, sincere Rom. xii. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 6. [The 
reader is referred for further information on 
adtdxptrog to notes on ch. i. 6-8; ii. 4; on avurd- 
kpetoc to ch. i. 22, 26; ii. 1). 
Ver. 18. Fruit of righteousness. — This 
difficult expression might be taken literally as 
follows: the fruit which consists in the life- 
righteousness as just described ((entt. appos. 
not only justification, Schneckenburger), is once 
more turned into seed, it is sown in the world, 
primarily among erring brethren, in peace, . ¢., 
in the form of peace, in the exhibitions of a 
peaceful demeanour [not ei¢ cipfu7y, 1. ¢., unto 
eternal life, de Wette), and then becomes the. 
lot of the children of peace as the harvest of 
peace and the kingdom of peace. But Wie- 
singer rightly calls attention to ch. i. 20. “For 
the wrath of man worketh not, accomplishes not 
the righteousness of God,” and adds ‘thas 
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which the readers pretend to realize by their 
contentious wisdom, can only prosper under the 
quickening influence of peace.” The righteous- 
ness of God in its full manifestation in the 
world, for which Christians are yearning and 
for which at that time the Jews in particular 
were yearning also, ia a harvest-fruit which has 
to be sown by the peaceful demeanour of the 
peacemakers (roi¢ mowvoww eipyvyv Dat. actionis. 
Huther). Theterm xapré¢, etc., would be there- 
fore ‘‘a pregnant expression for: the seed, which 
yields the fruit of righteousness, is sown.” 
(Huther). This construction is also favoured 
by the remark of Huther, made elsewhere, that 
James is fond of beginning his speech with the 
teleological leading idea. Huther rightly ob- 
serves that the sowing is not only teaching 
proper (Schneckenburger), still, it remains a 
fundamental form of evangelical peace-making. 
The dat. comm. in totic wotovory “for the children 
of peace,’’ is reluctantly given up and Wiesinger 
would like to connect this meaning with the 
Dat. actionis. It must be observed, however, 
that the world-historical harvest of righteous- 
ness will affect all men, although it will be a 
kingdom of peace only to the children of peace. 
The words of the Apostle therefore were prima- 
rily an exhortation addressed to his readers, ¢. 
e., to the twelve tribes to this effect: if you 
really seek the righteousness of God, then pre- 
pare the future harvest of righteousness in such 
wise that as children of peace you scatter the 
seed by a peaceful behaviour (which includes, to 
be sure, the peace of the Christian righteousness 
of faith). Sow peace and you will reap right- 
ousness to your joy. But the idea must be so 
construed that the Apostle is made at the same 
time to lay stress on the fact that the harvest of 
righteousness is prepared under all circum- 
stances. Whether you join in or not: that 
righteousness, for which you suppose to contend 
in zealotical party-strife, is now sown with the 
patience of the sower (see ch. v. 7) by the peace- 
makers who are really in the world, by Chris- 
tians in their exhibitions of peaceful demeanour 
(év eipfvy hardly denotes mere mode, but rather 
the form of the seed, evangelical peace), and at 
the time of harvest it will appear in its full ma- 
turity. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The fault which James reproves in the 
greater part of this chapter, is nothing but a 
natural manifestation of the egotism of sinful 
human nature, a fault which, although sup- 
pressed, is by no means fully overcome even in 
Christians. It would seem that, as elsewhere, 
there were many among the first readers of this 
Epistle in particular, of whom the author knew 
or at least was afraid that they were more fond 
of speaking than of hearing, more fond of teach- 
ing others than of receiving instruction them- 
selves. He therefore seizes the fault, described 
in ch. i. 19, 26 by the root, at the same time 
pointing out, that those who set themselves up as 
teachers, are in the greatest danger of bringing 
on themselves greater condemnation than their 
hearers. His doctrine ia this respect is in perfect 
agreement with that of our Lord, Matt. xii. 36, 37. 
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2. There are not a few in our day who set up 
as teachers and leaders of the congregation with- 
out being sufficiently prepared for this important 
and difficult work, who thus render more difficult 
the work of the duly appointed servants of the 
Gospel and scatter the flock without cause; and 
there are others who suffer themselves to be duly 
led and to be prepared for the holy ministry, but 
whose desire to enter the ministry springs from 
very impure motives. How desirable that both 
would seriously lay to heart the teaching of 
James on this subject! [ Ministerial preparation 
is not sufficiently appreciated by the uneducated 
portions of the laity and not unfrequently made 
light of by the ecclesiastical authorities. In a 
new country, like America, the supply of minis- 
ters is not equal to the demand and owing to this 
circumstance men morally and spiritually fitted 
but intellectually and educationally unfitted, are 
frequently put in charge of churches, whose best 
interests are apt to be grievously affected in such 
incompetent hands. The moral and spiritual 
qualifications of candidates for the holy ministry 
is a conditio sine qua non, but their possession 
cannot cover or supply intellectual and educa- 
tional deficiency. How can a man preach the 
Gospel intelligently and beneficially, if he is 
ignorant of the first principles of correct inter- 
pretation, completely at sea in scientific theology 
and void of all knowledge of Church History and 
other cognate branches of a theological education? 
If these lines are read by any minister, who is 
conscious of his intellectual deficiency, the writer 
would affectionately entreat him to remember 
that he ought to be thoroughly equipped for the 
study of God’s Holy Word and that he cannot 
teach his people aright, if he does not understand 
aright. The cacoethes docendi is a great evil in 
our days and has ruined many a man, who had 
he only been content to sit awhile on the students’ 
bench might have been eminently successful in 
the ministry.—M.]. It is of course self-evident 
that the Apostle’s warning is not directed against 
a great number of teachers as such, which on the 
contrary is in many respects useful and desirable 
(of. Eph. iv. 11), but rather against an eager 
pressing into the Ministry of the Word, when 
men touch the Holy tllotis manibus. The language 
of Homer: ‘‘ov« ayah) 4 roAvxotpavin, et¢ xolpavog 
éorw.” [The rule of many is not good, let there 
be one ruler” —M.], applies also to Church gov- 
ernment, 

8. The familiar saying of James ‘manifoldly 
we offend all” is frequently but erroneously 
taken and used as a dictum probana of the doctrine 
of the universal sinfulness of human nature. 
The author speaks not of men in general, but of 
Christians in particular. He considers not 80 
much gross transgression as sins of infirmity 
and haste; and particularly the danger to which 
the hearer is less exposed than the teacher, 
namely the danger of offending in word. The 
preacher of the Gospel may very easily offend in 
word, on the one hand by setting forth his own 
perverse notions instead of the objectively given 
truth of salvation, or on the other by onesided 
preaching or by want of clearness and simplicity. 
Thus he may even involuntarily give offence and 
estrange his hearers, or on the other hand, he 
may lull them into a false sleep of peace and thus 
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do infinitely more harm than good with his 
preaching. How urgently ought he therefore to 
press the exhortation that men should not pre- 
maturely set themselves up as teachers, since 
probably they would do much better to continue 
disciples a little longer! Cf. Heb. v.12. But 
this warning ought not to deter any one who 
sincerely desires to serve God in the ministry of 
the Word and truly loves the Lord and His 
Church. By watchfulness and prayer the ser- 
vant of the Gospel may preserve himself from 
many sins of the tongue. The best corrective, 
in this respect, is doubtless the petition Ps. xix. 
15; exli. 3. 

4. In order to form a correct estimate of the 
magnitude of the sins which Christians also com- 
mit with the tongue, first of all it must not be 
forgotten that the faculty of speech is originally 
a Divine gift bestowed on man. Compare Herder’s 
Origin of Language (1770), @ work which is still 
very valuable. This idea was not unfamiliar 
eventothe pagans. Cf. Hesiod: épya nal Hu., v. 79; 
Horat. Od. 1, 10, vv. 2, 3; Ovid, Fastor., v. 667. 
See also Dr. J. C. Amman’s Dissertat. de loquela, 
Amsterd, 1700, and espetially Schubert, History 
of the Soul, 83d ed. 1839, p. 153-163. ‘The word 
uttered is only the outward sound of the beget- 
ting inward language of ideas through the cor- 
poreal medium.” Ennemoser. 

6. No Christian moralist may omit to bestow 
the greatest possible attention on the doctrine of 
James concerning the sins of the tongue. For 
speaking is also a doing and a doing of such daily 
and manifold occurrence, that its good and its evil 
consequences are all but incalculable. Compare 
the familiar French proverb: ‘‘le style c'est 
Chomme,’’ and the motto of the well-known diplo- 
matist Talleyrand ‘le langage est donné pour 
eacher ses pensées.”” No wonder that the Old 
Testament abounds in warnings against the per- 
verse use of the tongue; see e. g. Ps. xv. 24, 34, 
and other passages. 

5. In saying that ‘“‘ifany man offend not in 
word, he is a perfect man,” James of course takes 
for granted, that such a mastery of the tongue 
is not solely the fruit of a politic wisdom, but 
rather the fruit of Christian self-control as the 
product of faith and love. He who has learned 
from this principle to set a watch before his lips, 
may with certainty be supposed to have attained 
se high a degree of discretion and life-wisdom, 
that to him the performance of any other duty 
cannot be particularly difficult, still less impos- 
sible. Cf. Prov. x. 19; xiii. 3; xvii. 27. Butin 
order to obtain and to preserve the mastery of 
one’s tongue, one must before have become master 
of one’s most violent emotions and remain col- 
lected in one’s intercourse with friends and ene- 
mies. Ps. xvi. 82. Cf. the language of Plutarch 
on this head: ‘‘de capienda ex hostibus utilitate,” 
opp. ed. Reiskii, Tom. 6, p. 355 sq; also ‘de 
garrulitate,’’? Tom. 8, p. 13 sqq. 

7. “Platarch (de Auditione, p. 187, and tn con- 
tv. Sept. p. 556, vol. 6, ed. Reiskii) relates that 
Amasis, King of Egypt sent a sacrifice to Bias 
aad requested him to send back the best and the 
Worst part thereof: Bias sent back the tongue.” 
Heubner. 


8. James who wrote his Epistle asa vere s 


to believers, from the nature of the case coul 


only advert to the harm caused by the abuse of 
the tongue, not (or only slightly) to the proj 
that might accrue to the cause of the Lord by the 
well-ordered use of the power of speech. To 
realize this light-side of the matter ought to be 
the daily effort of every Christian, but more 
particularly that of the Christian teacher. 

9. The words of James (v. 9) would be un- 
meaning, if he meant that only the first man bore 
the likeness of God, which by the fall was wholly 
and eternally Jost to his descendants. The 
ravaging power of sin is manifested not in the 
potentiality but in the actuality of man’s likeness 
to God, and the Conf. Belg. art. 14, is therefore 
right in speaking of small remnants (scintillule) 
of the Divine image in fallen man, which are 
perfectly sufficient to take away all his excuses. 
[Art. IX. of the Articles of Religion in the Church 
of England and the Prot. Ep. Church in the U.S. 
says: “man is very far gone from original right- 
eousness.”—M.]. Lange (Positive Dogmatik, p. 
299) is perfectly right in saying that ‘man is the 
image of God, i. ¢. the visiBle form of the Infinite 
in the totality of his being. The Being of God con- 
sists in His eternally embracing Himself perfectly 
in the clearness and liberty of His Being, in that 
He is the Absolute Spirit. And in like manner the 
being of the image of God consists in man’s living 
in himself as a spirit, in his continually taking 
back the whole manifoldness of his existence 
into the unity of his consciousness and out of it 
re-forming it anew.”’ 

10. The doctrine of James (vv. 11, 12) exhib- 
its a remarkable agreement with the sayings of 
Christ in the Sermon on the Mount (Matth. vii. 
16-19; Luke vi. 43-45); a new proof that the 
publication of the fundamental law of the king- 
dom of heaven could not be forgotten by this 
servant of the Lord. 

11. The bearing of James concerning the wis- 
dom, which is from above (v. 18 etc.) is remark- 
able for its recalling not only many of the prov- 
erbs of Solomon but also many cognate ideas in 
Jesus Sirach and the Book of Wisdom. James, 
although occupying o purely evangelical stand- 
point, is nevertheless full of the ethical portion 
of the Old Testament, and in part even of the 
deutero-canonical writings. However it is im- 
possible to examine the doctrine of this entire 
chapter more closely without discovering that 
the author himself has and exemplifies that 
heavenly wisdom, which in vv. 16, 17 he has so 
admirably and beautifully delineated as con- 
trasted with earthly wisdom. 

12. Very important is the connection of 
knowledge and life, on which James here insists. 
He who does not prove his wisdom by works, 
which have the seal of a meek disposition, con- 
tradicts himself and gives the lie to his confes- 
sion of the Lord, which he is constantly making. 
He may boast in the possession of the truth but 
he is an opponent of the truth, if he does not 
receive it as the principle of his life; cf. 1 Jno. 
iv. 20, 21. His wisdom, as contrasted with that 
from above, is purely earthly, as contrasted with 
that of the pneumatical man purely psychical, as 
contrasted with that of good angels (cf. 1 Pet. i. 
12), even devilish. °‘ 

18. ‘*The peaceable scatter in peace the seed 
-of genuine Christian wisdom, which grows into 
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the harvest of righteousness. This applies not 
only to teachers but to every one who has received 
from God wisdom and the gift to influence 
others.” Von Gerlach. . 

14. The seven qualities which James attributes 
to the wisdom from above (v.17) are nothing but 
the seven colours of the one ray of light of heav- 
enly truth, which has been revealed and has 
appeared in Christ Himself. He is therefore 
supremely entitled to the name ‘the Wisdom of 
God” (Luke xi. 49). 

15. Even the closing sentences of this instruc- 
tion reécho notes from the Sermon on the Mount, 
Matth. v. 8, 9. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


A, vv. 1-12. 


The lust of rule one of the most ancient dis- 
eases in the Church of Christ.—Even the mani- 
fold warnings of Christ (Matth. xviii. 1; Jno. 
xiii. 12-17 and other passgges) have been insuf- 
ficient hitherto to prevent disputes about prece- 
dency among those who confess Him.—The 
higher the position we hold before others, the 
greater will be our responsibility.—‘‘ Manifoldly 
we offend all.”” The remaining infirmity of the 
elect.—The truth, solemnity and comfort of this 
saying.—The use and abuse which may be and 
at different times have been made of this saying. 
—How the knowledge of our own, manifold in- 
firmities ought to make us judge others leniently. 
—No matter how much the Christian may of- 
fend, he ought nevertheless to advance.—Chris- 
tian self-control.—Man, lord of the animal crea- 
tion but not lord of himself.—Even the bravest 
sailor suffers each time ship-wreck on the rocks 
of the tongue.—The power of the tongue evident 
1, from the harm itcan do, 2, from the utter 
impossibility of wholly subduing it.—The faculty 
of speech which makes man superior to the 
beasts is not seldom the means of making him 
inferior to them.—The sad part acted by the evil 
tongue in every century of the history of the 
Christian Church.—The sinful tongue is the 
sinful man. Sinful man is able to raise himself 
above every other irrational creature but he is 
unable to raise himself above his own nature.— 
That which is impossible with men, is possible 
with God.—The sad want of many men’s con- 
formity to their proper being.—How extremes 
meet also in the use of the tongue.—That which 
is never seen united in nature, is often simulta- 
neously found present in men.—Man at once a 
lord and a slave (v. 5. ‘Behold how small a fire 
kindleth how great a forest.”’) Suitable text for 
a Reformation-sermon. hat is a sermon 
preached on the festival of the Reformation, 
which in Germany is kept October 81, the anni- 
versary of Luther’s fastening the 95 theses to the 
door of the Castle Church of Wittenberg A. D. 
1517—M. ].—There is not a thumb’s breadth be- 
tween our strong side and our weak side.—The 
melancholy inconsistency and the still sadder 
consistency of the abuse of the tongue. . 

StarKe:—He who wants to teach others ‘in 
spiritual things, ought to be first well established 
himself. A man must be a pure and obedient 
sheep of Christ before he can become a shepherd. 
Hos. iv. 6.—Many, although they have not Divine 
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wisdom and experience but possess only a literal 
knowledge, acquired not in the school of the 
Holy Ghost, but from the books and writings of 
men, straightway presume to be guides of the 
blind etc. Rom. ii. 18. 

QuEsNEL :—If all men have to observe caution 
in speech, how much more those, whose office 
requires them frequently and religiously to dis- 
course of holy things? Rom. xv. 18.—Men must 
fairly strive to attain evangelical perfection, es- 
pecially if they seek to be employed in the Min- 
istry, 2 Tim. iii. 17.— 

OsIANDER :—If a man is able to govern his 
tongue so effectually as not to utter any thing 
censurable, he is doubtless equally able so to 
govern and guide his body as not to indulge in 
any vice, Job xxvii. 4,5.—Many men are more 
unruly than a horse—men whom God by the in- 
fliction of severe punishment has to make some- 
what orderly. David cautions us against this 
disposition Ps. xxxii. 9.—If irrational creatures 
suffer themselves to be guided and ruled, how 
much rather ought rational creatures suffer it 
likewise? Is. i. 8. 

Lutraer:—The tongue guides men either to 
virtue or to vice, 1 Cor. xv. 83.—The tongue of 
a Christian is ruled only with the bridle of faith 
and love, Ps. cxvi. 10. 

QuesnEL :—Who knows not how to govern his 
tongue, is like a passenger on a ship without 
rudder in the open sea exposed to the fury of the 
storm.—If the rudder of our body is controlled 
by the Spirit of God, we sail in safety on the sea 
of the world, Rom. viii. 14. 

CramERn:—Many have fallen by the edge of the 
sword, but infinitely more by evil tongues, Sir. 
xxviii. 21. 

LANGI op.:—How easily may an uncircumcised 
and untamed tongue cause discord in a whole 
family, so that the best of friends fall out with 
one another! Sir. xxviii. 15, 16.—God has dis- 
tinguished us from the brutes by the use of the 
tongue, and we are distinguished from one ano- 
ther by the good or evil use we make of it, Ps. 
cxix. 28. 

Hepixcer:—Evil tongues and bad lungs have 
caused the death of many. The former spiritu- 
ally and mostly. How much murder is commit- 
ted with the tongue? how forward and swaft is 
this poor member to wound the conscience! 
Whoso is wise puts a lock to his lips. Sir. xxii. 
88—O God, create us a new tongue, that we may 
praise Thee! Prov. xviii. 21.— 

QuesneEL:—There is no sin, of which the 
tongue may not be the cause and instrument, and 
which as a poisoned seed it may not contain, 
Matth. xv. 18.—Think, O ye liars and slanderers, 
how shameful and hurtful a member ye carry in 
your mouth! Ps. lvii. 5.—Whoso desires to be 
delivered from the sins of the tongue must par- 
ticularly apply himself to work in faith at the 
bottom of his heart by repentance and renova- 
tion, Matth. xii. 88.—As the Holy Spirit did set 
on fire the tongues of the Apostles with godly 
zeal, so contrariwise the spirit of hell sets on 
fire the tongues of the ungodly with venom and 
great malice to crush the good name and reputa- 
tion of their neighbour, Acts ii. 8, 4, 11.—The 
diligence of men is able to change the wildest 
natures of beasts! but none is able to change the 
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sinful nature of men, save the Wisdom and Om- 
nipotence of God, Ez. xxxvi. 26.—God must 
needs take a coal from His altar and touch our 
tongue or it cannot be tamed. We stammer by 
nature like Moses, until God makes us eloquent, 
Is. vi. 5.—The tongue of the hellish serpent has 
thrown us into the greatest confusion, but the 
tongues of the Holy Ghost show us again the 
way to eternal peace, Acts ii. 4, 38.—We shun 
serpents, yet consort with people that carry 
poison in their mouths, Ps. xliv. 4; lv. 22.—How 
ill-suited it is that those should engage in the 
praises of God, the whole of whose lives dishon- 
ours God! A golden collar cannot be so ill-be- 
coming to a sow covered with filth and dirt as 
the praise of God to a filthy sinner, Am. v. 23.— 

Lane op.:—The nobility of human nature is 
very exalted and no man may offend it in word 
or deed without sinning against God, Gen. ix. 6. 
—We ought to honour the image of God in every 
man be he never so bad, 1 Jno. iv. 12. 

StaRKkE:—Man is so perverse, that there is 
nothing left in the world which is like him. He 
wants to render impossibilities possible, to do 
good and evil at the same time, which is con- 

to the whole order of nature, Eccl. i. 15; 
Pa, lviii. 4.—If we want to show others their fol- 
lies and sins, we must not do it in boisterous scold- 
ing, but in compaasionating brotherly love, 2 
Tim. ii. 24, 25.—Words are fruits enabling us to 
form an estimate of the heart, ¢. e. the tree which 
bears them; if this is pure, the others are not 
bad, Matth. xii. 238. 

Srizz:—Future accountability is solemn and 
difficult even in the case of our ownsoul. Who 
would lightly undertake to be accountable for 
the souls of others? Indeed is it not written, 
“Many are called but few chosen”—who will 
call himself in order to fall with so much more 
surety into condemnation? Many did it then, 
and alas! many do it now. ‘But howsoever, 
let me, I pray thee, also run after Cushi,” said 
Ahimaaz the son of Zadok, and would not be dis- 
suaded when he was told ‘thou hast no good 
tidings ready.” He stuck to his ‘let me run.” 
(2 Sam. xviii. 19-28). There are many such 
teachers and runners, who are not sent. They 
surely are not the true teachers and masters 
that shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment (Dan. xii. 3),—but they will stand illy.— 
“Manifoldly we offend all”—James included 
himself in this confession in order to put to 
shame the proud brethren. Not indeed that he 
intended to expose the supposed errors of his 
Divinely-inspired Epistle to their criticism or 
now to ours, but he rather meant solemnly to 
assert respecting life in general apart from the 
sacred office, that the perfect man who does not 
even trip in a word, cannot be found anywhere. 
Even the Apostles were assuredly not sinless, 
holy and infallible in their daily and hourly 
private life; the promise of the Holy Ghost to 
guard them from all error related only to their 
sacred office, just as it was with reference to 
their office and the principal and fundamental 
truths of their message that the seventy as well 
as the twelve were told ‘“‘He that heareth you, 
heareth me.”—Although the proud tongue may 
boast, I can be silent, or I can thoroughly dis- 
eemble myself—it is a thing beyond its control, 
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there it is brought to shame. The most expert 
hypocrite can never reach such a point of dis- 
sembling as to prevent its failing him even ina 
word; the heart runs over, the hell within bursts 
out onthe tongue. Our speech is and remains the 
nearest, surest and most irresistible efluence of 
the heart. What follows lastly from James’s ser- 
mon against the sins of thetongue? Whither they 
lead—to the world full of unrighteousness, whence 
they come—from the inward abyss of corruption 
—he has shown; it is not difficult to apply here 
the only remedy. 

HrEvBNER:—We are more on our guard with 
respect to sins in deed than with respect to sins 
in word.—Whoso fails to govern his tongue is like 
a rider on an unruly horse, or like a sailor in a 
ship without a rudder.—The tongue is a channel 
which transmits the evil of hell.—An uncondi- 
tional impossibility to tame the tongue does not 
exist. If thy tongue is cursing, it is unfitted for 
praise. 

VIEDEBANDT :—The rule of the tongue is more 
important than the rule of the, world.—What an 
evil fall of deadly poison is many a newspaper 
tongue!—If Satan has your heart, he also rules 
your tongue. The tongue and the heart are only 
& span apart. 

NEANDER:—James attacks the being of mock 
piety at all points. Such is that pious cant 
which while it utters the praises of God in words, 
hatefully censures and condemns men, in whom 
the image of God ought to be honoured, aside. 
—Thus James points out the fundamental idea 
of this whole Epistle, that everything depends 
on that disposition which gives direction to a 
man’s whole life, the recognition of which truth 
was as remote as possible from that tendency, 
attacked by him at all points, which only con- 
siders the outward, single acts, and the appear- 
ance of things. 

Jaxos1:—The Apostle shows from the har- 
mony, visible in universal creation, that it is un- 
natural and therefore ungodly and therefore dis- 
pleasing to God if the same tongue is used in 
the service of heaven and hell, and if praises and 
curses proceed out of the same mouth God, 
says another Apostle, is a God of order. Because 
the fig-tree, the olive tree and the vine bear fruit 
each according to its kind, figs, olives and grapes, 
and because sweet fountains and salt fountains 
always send forth the same kind of water and 
because of this order in nature, God rejoices in 
all his works (Ps. civ. 81), and looking down 
from heaven upon the earth, behold, all things 
are very good. Therefore it cannot be good and 
well-pleasing to God, if contrary to the Divinely 
appointed order the gifts and faculties intrusted 
to man are employed in opposite uses, if the 
same tongue which has just stammered the 
praise of God, utters shameful words, folly and 
unseemly jests. Therefore as long as this con- 
tinues to be done among Christians, so long as 
we who have just had on our tongue the sweet 
word of God, indulge in bitter revilings of those 
who share with us the greatest of all blessings, 
as long as out of the same opening of the mouth 
there flow such sweet and such bitter streams, so. 
long the sad dissension of sin continues in ua. 
and we do not yet stand in tlge unity and truth 
of the Divine life. 
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Lisco:—The sins of the tongue: 1. They are 
of all sins the most corrupt; 2, They are of all 
sins, the most difficult to be avoided.—He who 
governs himself solves the problem of the Chris- 
tian life. —The tongue 1, is the communicator of 
our thoughts and 2, ought to be solely the media- 
tor of good. 

Porusszky: (vv. 1, 2):—Religious conversa- 
tion in social life.—(vv. 8-12). The tongue of 
scandal. 

Becx:—Three golden rules for a Christian’s 
life: 1, have humility in your heart (vv. 1, 2), 
2, have truth in your mouth (vv. 8-9), 8, practise 
faithfulness in your life (vv. 10-12). 

W. Horacker (Sermons p. 635):—Our speak- 
ing tongue one of the greatest gifts of God’s 


ace. 

By. 1-10. Epistle for the 16th Sunday after 
Trinity in the Grand Duchy of Hesse and else- 
where. 

Gerox :—Watch thy tongue: 1, It looks so 
little and so small 2, Yet worketh such great 
things for all; 8, Kindles many a fire of hell, 4, 
Yet heaven has ordered it so well [German: 1, 
Sie ist nur klein und scheint gering 2, und richtet 
an so grosse Ding ; 8, sie hat manch Hollenfeuer ent- 
flammt 4, und fithrt doch ein so himmlish Amt.—M. }. 

Rupearti:—Several oft-forgotten duties to be 
practised by the Christian in order that he may 
become master of his tongue in his intercourse 
with others. 

Aut :—The evil word towards one’s neighbour. 


B. wv. 18-18. 


VV. 18-18. Epistle for Quinquagesima Sunday 
in the Grand Duchy of Hesse and elsewhere. 

The difference between abstract knowledge of 
Christian truth and true life-wisdom.—The tree is 
known by its fruit.—Meek wisdom the crown of 
Christian virtue.—The intimate union of truth 
and love on Christian ground. The wisdom 
which is from above, and the wisdom which is 
from beneath; the sevenfold more exalted char- 
acter of the former and the threefold baseness 
of the latter.—The wisdom from above: 1, how 
it is evidenced, 2, how it is rewarded, 3, how it 
is learned.—The harvest feast of the peaceable: 
1, the seed, 2, the fruit, 8, the harvest-joy; here 
in its beginning, hereafter in its perfection.— 
James himself is in his Epistle a continuing 
proof of the truth of what he saya, vv. 13-18. 

Stangke:—The possession of a natural, wise, 
prudent understanding is a great gift of God, but 
to be truly enlightened with the light of truth is 
invaluable, Prov. iii. 18; 2 Cor. iv. 6. 

Cramen:—Our Christianity is then insepara- 
ble, for a good understanding have all they that 
.do His commandments, Ps. cxi. 10.—Many men’s 
meekness is a worm-eaten fruit of nature. They 
are rather tamed lions than meek sheep of Christ, 
Matth. xi. 29.— 

Nova Brsu. Tis.:—Wisdom and meekness are 
noble virtues which ought to regulate the whole 
of our conversation; they are the springs of all 
other virtues, Prov. xix. 2.—Those who are ready 
to dispute and quarrel and are ever at odds with 
their neighbour, exhibit an infallible token that 
they are still lacking true wisdom, Prov. xviii. 6}; 
xx. 8.— 

QuzsweL:—A teacher above all things should 
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be an enemy of all disputing and contention, 2 
Tim. ii. 24. 

Cramee :—Cunning is not wisdom. Hence lit- 
tle wisdom in the fear of God is better than much 
shail allied to contempt of God, Sir. xix. 

Quesnet :—The wisdom of the world is very 
different from the wisdom of the Gospel. It is 
only cunning wisdom whose end is to rule on 
earth, but which is ruled itself by nothing but 
brutal lusts, 1 Cor. i. 21; ii. 7, 8.—Sin punishes 
itself even in this world, because man in the ser- 
vice of it does not enjoy his life on account of the 
great trouble and annoyance to which sin puts 
him, Ps. xxxii. 10.— 

Cramen:—As smoke causes pain to the eyes 
and prevents their seeing distinctly, so it happens 
to reason and wisdom, for if it is disturbed by 
the passions, it cannot see any thing and decide 
what is white or black, right or wrong.—The 
most simple Christian who practises these seven 
qualities of virtue will be wiser than the seven 
sages of Greece. Remember only one for each 
day of the week.—Those who scatter the poison 
of their evil heart in anger, contention and brawl- 
ing, will reap from it the unhappy fruit of eternal 
trouble, tribulation and anguish, Rom. ii. 8, 9.— 
Be content, ye peacemakers, if your souls are 
afraid to dwell with those that hate peace, 

Ps. cxx. 6), remember that ye shall hereafter 
: ha forever in a peaceable habitation, Is. xxxii, 

Stizr :—To be only prudent and understanding 
does not amount to much and is a very doubtful 
and suspicious thing, but to be wise and prudent, 
that is the right thing.—Every ‘good gift as well 
as true wisdom is from above, but that which is 
passed off for it with lying against the truth, all 
false wisdom is not from heaven, but earthly; 
not from the Spirit of God but human, from man’s 
soul, flesh and blood; not from Christ the King 
of the kingdom of God, the destroyer of the works 
of the devil, but rather devilish still, ffom the 
influence and seduction of evil spirits. Indeed 
on this profound saying of James might be writ- 
ten a history of all knowledge falsely so called, 
of all so-called philosophy or even theology.—All 
the trouble and confusion in the Church, all the 
disorder and unruliness or rebellion of self-will 
opposing the Spirit of God originates in the brawl- 
ing of carnality; hence schism, factions, sects, 
hence other evils and particularly also evil hypo- 
crisy under coérced unity. Even in the world 
and in things earthly a family and many a city 
give unceasing testimony that good cannot ma- 
ture under the influence of envy and contention, 
but that these conduce to nothing but evil. Still 
more lamentable and ravaging are the conten- 
tions concerning God’s Word in the house and 
city of God, the carnal wrangling of brethren and 
members in Christ.—Many are officiously engaged 
in imparting to others opinions, which are their 
truths and in disputing away errors—but where 
is the good fruit of all these efforts? whom have 
they improved thereby, converted and won for 
the kingdom of heaven? On the other hand look 
at many quiet people in the land: they make no 
noise, they do not deal in great things, they walk 
everywhere in meekness and gentleness—but 
wherever they go they carry something along 
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with them, which passes from them like a breath 
of life;—the words which they utter at the right 
time, are seeds—all their walk and work burst 
into fruitfulness around them with a silent, deep 
power, and many things are recorded on high as 
the fruit of their righteousness, whereof men 
know and suspect nothing. Grace works by them, 
they live in love and this is their deep power.— 
“Fruits, gentlemen, fruits that shall make men 
whole.” It was this which the king of Prussia 
demanded of the University of Kénigsberg, and 
truly it was a great royal word, a Solomonic 
word, in its time. Wholesome, healthy fruits 
‘will grow where healthy seed has been sown, but 
the seed itself had before grown as the produce 
of ripe fruit; thus righteousness is sown and 
transmitted from one to another. 

Hgvusnerk: (v. 15).—This is a description truly 
applicable to those who by their writings,— 
either immoral, provoking vice, or irreligious, 
undermining the faith of Christians—especially 
if they exhibit skill and genius, have exerted the 
influence of devils upon the world. The subtle 
and disguised ones are the worst; subtle poison 
insinuates itself most thoroughly.—Earthly wis- 
dom effects nothing good for eternity.— 

Nganpek:—Holy Scripture often designates, 
by the name of the flesh, all evil, whatever is op- 
posed to the Spirit of God, to the Divine life. If 
the word is used in this general sense, it includes 
also man’s spiritual nature, reason and the soul, 
as far as it has not been made subject to the Di- 
vine Spirit, but persists in its selfish being, pre- 
tends to be something by itself, independent of 
God, without (ezira) God and hence opposed to 
Him. The term flesh in this biblical sense in- 
eludes all these ideas. Its meaning is by no 
means restricted to what we call flesh, sensuality 
in the narrower sense of the word. Now if we 
take fesh in this more general sense, biblical 
usage distinguishes it from that which in the 
narrower sense is designated as psychical, t.e., the 
spiritual [part of man], as far as it is made not 
to conform to God, but to conform to the world 
(German: ‘In sofern es nicht vergéttlicht ist, 
sondern verweltlicht.”’}. Reason however culti-~ 
vated remains still within the sphere of the psy- 
chical [i. e. the rational soul not only not in- 
flaenced by the Divine Spirit but rather influenced 
by the physical and the cosmical. The German for 
psychical is seelisch, as stated before.—M.]. The 
seed of whatever is truly good in action, proceed- 
ing from righteousness, can only prosper where 
peace reigns and with those, the end and aim of 
whose actions is peace. Where all is strife, no- 
thing truly Christian can prosper. 

Jaxosi (on the feast of the ingathering of the 
harvest) :—What a description of wisdom! Truly 
such wisdom cometh from above, from the Father 
of Light with whom every thing is light, and pure 
and holy; thence it cometh as the best and most 
perfect light, communicated by Him, in whom is 
treasured up the fulness of all good, communi- 
cated by the Son of Eternal Wisdom and Love to 
all those, who renouncing earthly, human and 
devilish wisdom, and looking to Him alone in 
simplicity of faith, suffer Him to create in them 
& pure heart and receive a new sure spirit, the 
spirit of truth, which is also for this very reason 
the spirit of true wisdom. 


PoRuBSsZKY:—Wisdom in action.—Envy sets 
us at variance 1, with God, 2, with man, 3, with 
ourselves.— 

Beck:—Heavenly wisdom the fountain of 
earthly peace. 

Scumattz: The fire of discord. 

Késtitin:—Of true, Christian wisdom as con- 
trasted with false, earthly wisdom. 

AtT:—With the wisdom of Christians we will 
overcome the evil of time. 

[v. 2. Barrow :—To offend originally signifies 
to impinge (infringe), to stumble upon somewhat 
lying across our way, so as thereby to be cast 
down, or at least to be disordered in our posture, 
and stopped in our progress: whence it is well 
transferred to our being through any incident 
temptation brought into sin, whereby a man is 
thrown down, or bowed from his upright state 
and interrupted from prosecuting a steady course 
of piety and virtue. By an opposite manner of 
speaking (Ps. xxxvii. 23, 24) our tenor of life is 
called a way, our conversation walking, our actions 
steps, our observing good laws uprighiness, our 
transgression of them (ripping, faltering, falling. 
By not offending in word, we may then conceive 
to be understood such a constant restraint and 
such a careful guidance of our tongue, that it 
doth not transgress the rules prescribed by the 
Divine law, or by good reason; that it thwarteth 
not the natural ends and proper uses for which 
it was framed, to which it is fitted; such as 
chiefly are promoting God’s glory, our neighbour’s 
benefit, and our own true welfare.— 

— A constant governance of our speech ac- 
cording to duty and reason is a high instance and 
a special argument of a thoroughly sincere and 
solid goodness.— 

— The offences of speech are various. 1. 
Some of them are committed against God, and 
confront piety; 2. others against our neighbour, 
and violate justice, charity, or peace; 8. others 
against ourselves, infringing sobriety, discretion, 
or modesty; 4. some are of a more general and 
abstracted nature, rambling through all matters, 
and crossing all the heads of duty.— 

Cf. on this subject Dr. Barrow’s sermon on 
this text; Bp. Butler on the Government of the 
Tongue, an abstract of which is here given; Bp. 
Taylor’s Sermons on the Good and Evil Tongue; 
On Slander and Flattery; On the Duties of the 
Tongue. 

Abstract of Butler’s Sermon on the Govern- 
ment of the Tongue. (Bohn’s edition. ) 

“One of the most material restraints under 
which virtue places us in the obligation of ‘brid- 
ling the tongue.’” Let us then ask 

1. What vice is opposed to this precept? and 

2. When can a man be fairly said to act up to it? 

1. The vice alluded to is not evil-speaking from 
malice, nor from selfish design. It is talkative- 
ness or & disposition to talk at random without 
thought of doing either good or harm. Now 
talkative persons, when other subjects fail them, 
will indulge in scandal or divulge secrets; or, 
further, they will go on to invent matter, and all 
in order to engage attention; and if a quarrel 
ensue, they will defame and revile their enemy, 
but without malice. 

As all our faculties may be made instruments 
of evil, so also the tongue. Deliberate and wilfal 
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falsehood, indulged in from malice or revenge, 
does not arise from having no government of the 
tongue. But there is a vicious habit, without 
malice, which arises from a desire to arrest at- 
tention; and in these people the very least thing 
excites the tongue, and so gives birth to innu- 
merable evils, especially to strife. Its effects 
are often as bad as those of malice or envy; it 
wrongly distributes praise and blame, and, being 
used at random, always does harm. 

2. In what does the government of the tongue 
consist? We are to measure our faculties by the 
end for which they have been given tous. The 
end of speech clearly is to communicate our 
thoughts to each other, either for real business 
or for enjoyment. In this secondary use, it con- 
tributes to promote friendship, and so is service- 
able to virtue and its tendency is to general 
good. 

Corresponding to these two uses is the abuse 
of speech. Asto its primary end, deceit in busi- 
ness does not come within our scope. It is in its 
secondary sense that it becomes the object of our 
inquiry, for the government of the tongue relates 
chiefly to what we call Conversation. Certain 
cautions are to be observed in governing the 
tongue. First, that there is a fit time to speak 
and a time to keep silence. This rule is too 
often forgotten; and they who forget it, too 
often, if they amuse at all, amuse at their own 
expense. The times for silence are when they 
are in company of their superiors, or when the 
discourse is of subjects above themselves; and 
these obvious rules are generally passed over by 
those who in their talkative mood forget that the 
very essence of conversation is that it should be 
mutual, and talkative persons are generally dis- 
regarded. Men, then, should be gjlent, both 
when they have nothing to say, or nothing but 
what were better left unsaid.— 

In talking on indifferent subjects, the first rule 
is not to spend too much time on them; the 
second, to be quite sure, that they are indifferent. 
Conversation about other people and their matters 
is often very dangerous; as in such cases we 
cannot always be indifferent and neutral, or es- 
cape being drawn into rivalry. But as we can- 
* not entirely avoid speaking of others, we should 
take care that what we say, be true. It is im- 
portant to know the characters of the bad as 
well as the good, and abuse will scarcely follow, 
if these two rules be observed: Ist, That to 
speak evil of a man undeservedly is worse than to 
speak good of him undeservedly, for the former 
is a direct injury to the person as well as to 
society. 2nd, That a good man will always speak 
all the good which he can of his fellows, and 
never any harm unless he has some positive 
reason for so doing; for example, just indigna- 
tion against villany, or to prevent the innocent 
from being deceived. For we must always study 
justice: and we do justice to society at large by 
exposing bad characters. 

Those who observe the above cautions and 
precepts have due government over their tongues. 
—M.]. 

ty 8. WorpsworTH:—St. James follows up 
_the metaphor of the preceding verse with an 
argument a fortiori. We can rule irrational 
animals with a bit; how much more ought we to 


be able to govern ourselves! And if we rule our 
tongues, we do in fact govern the whole man; for 
the tongue is to man what a bit is to horses, and 
a rudder is to ships; it rules the whole; let it 
therefore be governed aright.—M. }. 

[v. 5. Vira, Georgic 2, 808. 


‘Nam seepe incautis pastoribus excidit ignis, 
Qui furtim pingui primdm sub cortice tectus 
Kobora comprendit, frondesque elapsus in altas 
Ingentem caslo sonitum dedit; inde secutus 
Per ramos victor, ne alta cacumina regnat 
Et tolum involvit isnemus; et rnit atram 
Ad coelum picea crassus faligioe nutem ; 
Presertim si tempestas & vertice sylvis 
Incubuit, glomeratque ferens incendia ventus.” 


For the benefit of those not familiar with 
Latin, I subjoin Davidson’s translation. The 
quotation itself mutatis mutandis forcibly illus- 
trates the incendiary ravages of the tongue. 


“‘ Por fire is often let fall from the unowary shepherds 
Which at firet secretly lurking under the unctuous bark, 
Catches the solid wood, and shooting up into the topmost 


leaves, 
Raises a loud crackling to heaven: thence pursuing ite way, 
Reigns victorious among the branches and the lofty tops, 
Involves the whole grove tn flames, and darts the blaek 
Cloud to heaven, condensed in pitchy vapor ; 
Chiefiy if a storm overhead resets its fury on the woods, 
And the driving wind whirls the flames aloft.”—M.]}. 


[v. 6. WorpswortH:—That world of iniquity, 
that universe of mischief, as containing within 
it the elements of all mischief; as the world con- 
tains within itself mineral combustibles and 
voleanic fires, and electric fluid, which may blaze 
forth into a conflagration. 

— By the faculty of speech man is distin- 
guished from the rest of creation: by it his 
thoughts are borne, as upon eagles’ wings, to the 
remotest shores, and are carried to distant ages; 
by it they are endued with the attributes of om- 
nipresence and immortality; by it men are re- 
claimed from savage ignorance; by it cities are 
built and are peopled, laws promulgated, alli- 
ances formed, leagues made; by it men are ex- 
cited to deeds of heroic valor, and to prefer 
eternity to time, and the good of their country 
to their own; through it the affairs of the world 
are transacted; it negotiates the traffic of com- 
merce, and exchanges the produce of our soil 
and climate for that of another; it pleads the 
cause of the innocent, and checks the course of 
the oppressor; it gives vent to the tenderest 
emotions; it cheers the dreariness of life. By 
it virtuous deeds of men are proclaimed to the 
world with a trumpet’s voice; by it the memory 
of the dead is kept alive in families. It is the 
teacher of arts and sciences, the interpreter of 
poetic visions, and of subtle theories of philo- 
sophy ; it is the rudder and helm by which the 
state of the world is steered; it is the instrument 
by which the Gospel of Christ is preached to all 
nations, and the Scriptures sound in the ears of 
the Church, and the world unites in prayer and 
praise to the Giver of all good, and the chorus 
of Saints and Angels pours forth hallelujahs 
before His throne. 

Such being the prerogatives of speech, it is a 
heinous sin to pervert the heavenly faculty, to 
insult the Name of the Giver Himself, or 
to injure man, made in the image of God. 
All true Christians will put away profane 
and impure language, calumny and slander, 
injurious to God’s honour, the welfare of society, 
and their own eternal salvation. They will ab- 
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hor it worse than pestilence, and they will pray 
to Him from whom are the preparations of the 
heart, and who maketh the dumb and the deaf, 
the seeing and the blind, who quickened the slow 
speech of His servant Moses, and put words of 
fire into his mouth, and whose Spirit on the Day 
of Pentecost descended in tongues of fire on the 
Apostles, and filled them with holy eloquence, so 
to direct their thoughts and words, that both 
now Te hereafter they may ever sing His praise. 
—M.]. 

[v. 10. Varrxrna Raspa: 3 88:—‘‘ Rabbi Sim- 
eon, the son of Gamaliel, said to his servant To- 
bias, Go and bring me some good food from the 
market: the servant went and brought tongues. 
At another time, he said to the same servant, Go 
and buy me some bad food: the servant went and 
bought tongues. The master said, What is the 
reason that when I ordered thee to buy me good 
and bad food, thou didst bring tongues? The 
servant answered, From the tongue both good and 
evi come to man: if it be good, there is nothing 
better; if bad, there is nothing worse.’’—M. ]. 

v. 18. Prue :—Whatever Christian convert or 
Jewish zealot, therefore, would be indeed a mas- 
ter of religious wisdom, let him show his wisdom 
first in the suppression of this wretched habit, 
end in reducing himself to a meek and charita- 
ble disposition towards his brethren.—M. ]. 

[v. 14. Be. Hatu:—Never brag vainly that ye 
are Christians: and do not shame and contradict 
that truth which ye profess, by a real denial of 
the profession thereof.—M. ]. 


{v. 16. WornpsworTH :—Strife and party-spirit 
would destroy Sion, and can build up nothing 


but Babel. cr. Bp. Sanderson I. pp. 214, 850; 
and see Clemens Rom. I. capp. 3-9.—M. ]. 
{Herpeer :— 


Be calm in arguing, for fierceness makes 

Error a fault and truth discourtesy: 

Why should [ feel another man’s mistakes 

More than his sickness or his poverty ? 

In love I should: but anger is not love; 

Nor wisdom neither; therefore gently move. 

: —M.]. 

—Fortiter in re, leniter in modo.—M.] 

ton the meaning and use of the term ‘wisdom 

from above” see Schoettgen; illustrations: 

1. Sonar, Yaleut Rubeni f. 19: ‘The wisdom 
Jrom above was in Adam more than in the su- 
preme angels: and he knew all things.’’ 

2. Sohar Chadath, f. 85: ‘The angels were 
sent from sbove and taught him (Enoch) the 
wisdom that ts from above.”’—Ibid. f. 42, 4. ‘‘S8olo- 
mon came, and he was perfect in all things, and 
strongly set forth the praises of the wisdom that 
ts from above.”’: 

For particular texts consult the following, 
besides the above: 

v. 1. Be. Butt: The priest’s office difficult 
and dangerous. Visitation Sermon. Works 1, 
187. 

v. 2. Barrow: Not to offend in word, an evi- 
dence of a high pitch of virtue. Works 1. 

vv. 14-17. ABP. WHATELY: Party-spirit. Bamp- 
ton Lecture 338. 

v. 16. Sour#: The nature, causes and conse- 
quences, of envy. Sermons, 5, 889. 

v. 17. LetcuHton: The nature and properties 
of heavenly wisdom. Works, 8, 86. —M. ]. 


» 


VII. FIFTH ADMONITION, 
REFERENCE TO THE INFALLIBLE TOKEN OF AN UNSPIRITUAL (FANATICAL) MENTAL 


CONSTITUTION 
FIGHTINGS IN 


FOUNDED ON 


WORLDLY-MINDEDNESS, VIZ.: THE WARS AND 
THE JEWISH CHRISTIAN WORLD AND PARTICULARLY IN THE 


JEWISH WORLD BOTH INWARDLY AND OUTWARDLY.—THE CONSEQUENCE THERE- 


OF: FAILURE AND FRUSTRATION 


OF THEIR STRIVING, THEIR MURDEROUS 


ENVYING, THEIR WARRING AND EVEN OF THEIR PRAYING. 
Cuaprer IV. 1-38. 


1 From whence come wars and' fightings among you? come they not hence, even of your 
2 lusts that war in your members? Ye lust, and have not: ye kill, and desire to have, and 


3 cannot obtain: ye fight and war, yet? ye have not, because ye ask not. 


Ye ask®, and 


receive not, because ye ask amiss, that ye may consume ¢ upon your lusts. 


Verse 1. 1A. B.C. Cod Sin. and al. insert a second ré@ev. 
Lange: Whence then [are] wars and whence fightings among you? Is it not hence: from your lusts, which 


- especially) wage war in your members. 
meeare ... ? er not . 
. and some minuscules read 
and al. cat ove dyere. 


Verse 2. 2 


. —M. 
@ after ¢xere. Anak. ovn éxere; O. Cod. Sin. Vulg. Griesbech 


Lange: Ye desire it and ye have it not, ye murder and ye strive and ye cannot obtain it; yo fight and ye 
make war, and ye get it not, because ye ask not. 
[Ye desire and ye have not: ye commit murder and ye envy, and are not able to obtain; ye fight and make 
war, and ye have not, because yo ask not.—M.]} 
Verse 3. 8 Notice the interchange of aireire and aireta@e. Cod. Sin. intensifies the last word of this sentence 


into rataégarn. 


Lange: Ye ask and receive it not, because ye ask illy [desirable in your interest] that ye may waste it in 
your lusts. 
[Ye ask and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that ye may spend ¢¢ in your lusts. —M.] 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


ANALYSIS :—See above in summary of con- 
tents. The Apostle comes now to worldly-mind- 
edness [i.e¢. the lust of the world—M.] which 
lies at the bottom of the fanatical zeal of teaching 
and wrangling described in the preceding chap- 
ter. He began with the appearance of visionari- 
ness (ch. 1), passed on to party-spirit (ch. ii.), 
then portrayed fanatical striving in its outward 
aspect (ch. iii.) in order to come now to the in- 
ward disruptions and breaches among the read- 
ers of his Epistle and to worldly-mindedness, 
which is really the root from which they spring. 
By and by (ch. iv. 4 etc.) we shall meet it in the 
shape of selfishness and a bias to apostasy (ch. 
y.), a8 self-righteousness ripe unto judgment. 
The. Apostle moreover passes more and more 
from the Jewish Christians to the Judaizing 
Christians and from these to the real Judaistic 
Jews themselves. This suggests the remark that 
James put this Epistle into the hands of the Jewish 
Christians in order that tt might influence all Jews, 
agit were, as & missionary instruction to the con- 
vetted over against the unconverted, and to the 
rightly-converted over against the badly-con- 
verted. Notice the rapid transition from the 
thought immediately preceding, viz.: that right- 
eousness can prosper only in peace, to the impres- 
sive question: é0ev méAeuor, the answer to which 
is contained in a second question appealing 

Wiesinger) to the conscience of the readers 
truther). 

Ver. 1. Whence then are wars and 
whence fightings ?—Not only dogmatical dis- 
putes between the teachers (Schneckenburger), 
or civil contentions concerning “‘meum”’ and 
‘‘tuum” (de Wette). It isa true picture of the 
hostile dissensions of the Jewish people. Phari- 
sees, Sadducees, Essenes, Alexandrians, Samari- 
tans—on this basis sprung up nothing but new 
dissensions; believing or Christian and unbe- 
lieving Jews. The former contained as yet in 
the germ the opposites of Nazarenes and Ebi- 
onites, of Essene-gnostic and Pharisaic-vulgar 
Ebionites, the latter the shocking discord which 
appeared in the Jewish war and during the siege 
of Jerusalem. The wéAeuoc were the basis: 
the condition of war [warlike attitude], the ud yas, 
single quarrels and fightings, which certainly 
partook occasionally of the character of skirm- 
ishes and at a later period even of battles; this 
is denied by Laurentius: ‘‘non loguitur Apostolus 
de bellis et cxedtbus, sed de mutuis dissidiis, litibus, 
jurgits et contentionibus.”’ [Alford renders ‘ milt- 
tate.” To act the soldier is the real meaning of 
orparevopévuv.—M. ]. 

Is it not hence?—The explanation; for 
tvrev0ev is not a separate question: from hence? 
(Michaelis). 

From your lusts.—/jdovai are more than 
érdduustac (Huther); they are desires actualized,- 
a life of sensual indulgence (Luther: voluptuous- 
ness, Wolliiste). These wage war chiefly in the 
members. The members need hardly be empha- 
sized as being the camp of the lusts ( Wiesinger); 
nor is the idea that they war against the soul 
(Rom. vii. 28; 1 Pet. ii. 11; de Wette) the lead- 
ing idea. Theile, Schneckenburger and others 


rightly apply the term to the war of the lusts 
among themselves. Huther thinks it denotes an 
inward warfare against our fellow-men, but 
#dovai would hardly be the most suitable word to 
bring out that idea. We might however think of 
the members in a restricted and in s wider 
sense ; the members of individuals and the mem- 
bers of the people. From the individual Jew, 
whose lusts become inimically opposed in his 
members, the division and dissension between 
spiritual selfishness and vain worldly-mindedness 
are communicated to the members of the whole 
nation. Wiesinger thinks the fightings denote 
opposition of the ér@uyuetv and the ovx Eyer. The 
fruitless struggling however is only an appearance 
and a judgment of this fighting. It is described 
in four gradations: 1, desiring; 2, murdering 
and envying; 8, fighting and warring; 4, praying 
and not receiving. To the first corresponds not 
having, to the second not obtaining, to the third 
an increased not having, to the fourth an in- 
creased not receiving. The first grade denotes 
Judaism full of chiliastic worldly-mindedness up 
to the time of the New Testament. The second 
grade describes particularly the attitude of the 
Jews towards the Christians. The third grade 
comprises the development of the Jewish war. 
The fourth is mainly the history of Judaism after 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Such a definite 
mapping out of periods was of course not in- 
tended by the Apostle, but it describes the pro- 
cess of the development of Judaism as unfolded 
by history. The common construction that the 
reference here is either to the desire of individuals 
or of entire churches, and the limitation of the 
object of that desire to worldly riches and glory 
are inadequate to the prophetical relation in 
which James stood to his people. [Alford cites 
a remarkable parallel from Plato, Phzdo. p. 66, c: 
Kai yap toAéuoug Kal ordoee nai pdyac ovdév dio 
Tapéxet TO cOma xai al rovrov éruyiac.—M. }. 
Ver. 2. Ye desire it and ye have it not. 
—The indefinite object at all events is implied; 
in the most general sense the object of the chili- 
astico-judaistic longing for the world [ Well- 
sehnsucht, t. e. longing for the dominion of the 
world—M.], in the utmost variety of form and 
colour, nominally the fruit of righteousness, ch. 
iii. 18. The antithesis pregnantly expresses the 
fruitlesenezs of the struggle. Ye have not has of 
course also the sense: ye receive not (de Wette); 
but it declares at the same time that they receive 
not, because they have not, because they are 
empty (Luke xix. 26). [Desire is not possession ; 
there is many o slip between the cup and the lip. 
Ye murder and ye envy.—This strong ex- 
pression has induced commentators to submit 
various modifications of it arising from their 
supposition that the Apostle here addresses only 
Christians and refers as yet only to the internal 
dissensions among the members themselves. Ye 
kill your own soul (Oecumenius), ye envy (ac- 
cording to the conjectured reading ¢6Goveire, 
Erasmus, Calvin and many others), ye hate (ac- 
cording to the doctrine that hatred is murder ia 
thought 1 Jno. iii. 15. Luther, Estius, Wiesin- 
ger, Huther) ye strive even to murder and death 
(Carpzov, Schneckenburger). Winer rightly ad- 
vocates the literal sense of the term. That [7Aovrs 
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is not mentioned first proves nothing: for the 
two terms are not intended to a stronger and a 
weaker degree of conduct, but the negative and 
positive sides of their conduct. They committed 
murder because they thought they were zealous 
for the glory of God. With their striving they 
were hunting for the fleshly ideal of the glorify- 
ing of their religion. On that account also 
murder must come first. The twelve tribes, how- 
ever, who had already killed the Lord Himself 
and Stephen, who were in part responsible for 
the death of the Baptist and James the‘son of 
Zebedee, who had already shown the disposition 
to kill Paul, and who soon after did kill the au- 
thor of the Epistle himgelf, had to submit to this 
address; the Christians among them were at 
least sympathizing with these national offences. 
Bat their aets of murder and strife were wholly 
in vain, as were afterwards the acts of the inqui- 
sition, the hierarchical judicial murders and re- 
ligious wars of the zeal of the middie ages from 
the Crusade against the Albigenses to the Thirty 
ears’ War. Yo do not attain your terrible, 
ypocritical end, the Babel of conscience-mon- 
archy in the pseudo-glory of Zion. 
Ye fight and ye make war.—These words 
are not merely explanatory of méAeuoc v. 1 (Hu- 
ther), for the primary reference is no longer to 
the quarrels among the Jews themselves. Their 
individual words become at last open fighting, 
and this leads to open warfare. Hence oix éyere 
is repeated here, and, as we read with Griesbach 
and Lachmann, with «ai preceding it, ‘‘and yet 
ye have not, #. e. ye get it not.” We join this 
with what goes before in order to constitute the 
third antithesis, not with what follows tee 
to introduce the specification of the cause of al 
their disappointments.—Not till then follows the 
reason, not only of the frustration of their war- 
ring, but also of their murderous striving and 
desiring. All lacks the true life of prayer, which 
purifies, hallows and adjusts our efforts to the 
Divine disposition of affairs. But the probable 
protestation of the Judaists: ‘‘we pray much,” 
prompts the Apostle to add an ironical self-cor- 
rection which brings out the fourth and most 
terrible antithesis. Their asking (airezv) is evil 
praying (aireiofa:. The Apostle having intro- 
duced an interchange of Active and Middle—see 
Winer, p. 297: Matthia II. p. 1097.—he may 
here either take the Active as denoting importu- 
nate asking or the Middle as denoting egotistical 
praying for oneself. The latter is probably in- 
tended.), and for the reason that they pray for 
the help of Jehovah for a fulness of prosperity 
which they intend to squander in the lusts of 
their worldly mind. We have here to remind 
the reader of the visionary expectations of the 
Jews during the destruction of Jerusalem, of 
their gloomy lamentations in the post-christian 
synagogue (how they make God Himself weep 
over the unhappiness of His people) and of their 
vain, worldly striving and their description of 
the most sensual carousals in the future Kingdom 
of God. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It is indeed a sad contrast if we oppose the 
mame of Christ as that of the Prince of Peace 


(Is. ix. 6) to the wretched quarrels and disputes 
of those who call themselves Christians and yet 
not uncommonly carry on such quarrels in His 
name. The question of James ‘‘Whence are 
wars and whence fightings among you?” may be 
addressed with equal pertinence to the countless 
sects and parties in just as many Christian com- 
munities in every age of the Church’s history. 
The cause is really still the same now which it 
was in the Apostolic age, viz.: the carnal mind 
which exhibits the selfishnegs of the natural man, 
after he has been baptized. The Church of 
Christ, which ought to be a Zion of peace, has in 
consequence become a Babel of confusion. But 
the serpent-seed of discord bears even now the 
same unhappy fruit which it did then. The 
sword which the loveless man turns against his 
brother, wounds his own hands, and in propor- 
tion as men covet what is their neighbour’s, they 
themselves grow poorer in true peace. 

2. There is no greater enemy of the true spirit 
of prayer than the spirit of quarrelsomeness and 
contention, cf. 1 Pet. iii. 7. It is impossible to 
find faith where love is wanting; how then can 
the unbelieving prayer of an avyp diy zor (cf. ch. 
i. 6-8) obtain any thing at the Lord’s hand? 
Many a complaint of prayers not answered would 
surely cease, if men did not confine themselves 
to hearing their hearts only concerning the dis- 
appointment they have experienced, but would 
also examine their consciences concerning hidden 
guilt, which renders the hearing of prayer on 
re pert of God morally impossible. Cf Is. i. 

1-15. 

8. Prayer in order to be well-pleasing to God 
must ever go hand-in-hand with a God-conse- 
crated life. There is no greater horror in the 
sight of God than prayer which irreconcilably 
contradicts the inward and outward life. Cf. 
Prov. xxviii. 9; Ps. xxxiv. 16, 17. 

4. The Christian is permitted to pray also for © 
outward things, provided it be done in the spirit 
of absolute submission and resignation to the 
Divine Will, to the glory of His name and in the 
name of Christ. The rule Matth. vi. 38, applies 
also here. If this mind is wanting, prayer will 
not be followed by peace filling the heart, and 
this very want of true peace consequent upon 
prayer is an intimation that we need not expect 
the fulfilment of the desire uttered by us in 
prayer. Cf. Conférences sur la pritre, par J. Mar- 
tin, Paris, 1849, p. 111 ete. 

5. Prayer is evil first respect of the object, if 
we pray for some vain, unprofitable or foolish 
thing; secondly in consideration of the disposi- 
tion, if we pray in a vain, covetous and boister- 
ous spirit, that is without submission and filial 
trust, without leaving every thing at the disposal. 
of God. Heubner. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The disputes and quarrels in the Christian 
Church—a great proof how little the wisdom 
which is from above is understood and practised, 
ch. iii. 16.—Every sensual and selfish lust which 
is not killed in the heart of the Christian, sooner 
or later must work disastrously to the detriment 
of fraternal communion.—Disappointed hopes 
should not fill us with bitterness and hatred 
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against one another, but rather prompt us to 
humility and believing, confiding prayer.—It is 
not sufficient to pray only, all depends upon the 
manner how we pray and in what spirit.—God 
not a God of disorder, but a God of peace in all 
churches of the saints, cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 88.—The 
history of prayers that heve not been heard. 
Examples: Deut. iii. 26; Jno. xi. 8-6; 2 Cor. 
xii. 8, 9 eto.—Prayer the true thermometer of 
the spiritual life.—He who prays illy need not 
expect more than he who prays not at all.— 
What our Lord said to Salome applies to many a 
praying man, Matth. xx. 22.—In prayer we 
must not think first and foremost of ourselves, 
but chiefly of the glory of God and the welfare 
of our neighbour.—A Christian prays not that 
he may bend the will of God according to his will, 
but in order that he may shape his will accord- 
ing to God’s.—No prayer without work, no work 
without prayer.— 


By caring and by fretting, 
By agony and fear, 

There is of God no getting, 
But prayer He will hear. 


Mit Sorgen und mit Gramen 
Und mit selbsteigner Pein, 
Lésst Gott sich gar nichts nehmen, 
Es muss erbeten sein. cf. Ps. exxvii. 1, 2. 


STaRKE:—Even with believers Satan attempts 
to bring about all manner of evil. He sows tares 
among the wheat, Matth. xiii. 25. 

Lanai, Op.:—The wars of the world are no- 
thing but outbreaks of the evil heart, in which 
the evil lusts fight against God, against man and 
also among themselves, Ps. cxl. 38. 

CrameEn:—Many a man rakes and scrapes and 
strives to get everything for his own use to no pur- 

ose, and labours tooth and nail but only hinders 
imself therewith. 

QursNeL:—lIt is a great mercy of God not to 
hear men if they offer unjust prayers, Ps. lxvi. 
18. 

Srizzx:—It is natural that the heathen, before 
Christ teaches them peace, break the battle-bow 
(Zech. ix. 10) and live fighting and warring with 
one snother; but where Christendom knows and 
confesses the name of God, peace ought surely to 
bethere. Tobe sure, this so-called Christendom 
upon earth, inclosing (not contrary to the Divine 
purpose) as a net many nations, is far from being 
the Church of Saints, the Body of the Lord, ani- 
mated and occupied by His Spirit; hence to this 
day bloody wars are waged even between Chris- 
tian nations, and it cannot be otherwise because 
of righteousness against unrighteousness; the 
vigorous conduct of such wars is the Christian 
duty of rulers and ruled (kings and subjects) in 
the right place to which the sword put by God 
into hands [of lawful authority—M.] belongs. 
Moreover the good fight of faith must go on 
among Christian nations, states and churches, 
the sword of the spirit must be drawn against 
whatever is unchristian and ungodly, just as 
every holy man must fight for peace with the 
devil and with the world. But James makes no 
reference whatever to this good fight; he doubt- 
less includes pure zeal for the truth in love, direc- 
ted against all unrighteousness and whatever 


belong thereto in word or deed, in the peace in 
which the fruit of righteousness should be sown 
(ch. iii. 18). But for all, enough remains for 
ee cutting question: ‘‘ Whence sre wars and 
whence are fightings amon ou, quarrelling 
and discord in word and deed ates brethren 
and members of the Church of God, evil wars on 
a small scale like those without among the 
nations ?” 

JAKoBI:—Do not even desire that which can- 
not benefit thee in things pertaining to God, and 
whatever thou dost desire, desire it only in as fer 
as it furthers thy eternal salvation. But if thou 
prayest only in order to have and to enjoy, if 
thou openest communication with God only in 
order to receive or as it were to extort from 
Him worldly gifts, thou dost indeed draw nigh 
to Him with thy mouth and serve Him with thy 
lips, but thy heart is far from Him. 

NEANDER:—James like Paul here presupposes 
an inward conflict in man, the conflict between 
flesh and spirit. As Paul calls the powers of evil 
the law in the members, because the body is the 
outward manifestation of man and because the 
dominion of sinful desires exhibits itself on and 
in the body, so James speaks of the lusts that war 
in the members. 

VIEDEBANDT :—The real trouble-states (Storen- 
friede—disturbers of peace) in the world are 
seated deep in the hearts of men—the worldly 
lusts.—Peace among men is the consequence of 
peace in men.—Who carries his point among men 
by quarrelling, is always the loser no matter 
how much he may gain besides, for he loses with 
God.—There is relatively little praying in the 
world and besides, much of that little is evil 
praying.—Moet men desire the gifts of God, not 
God Himself.—Envy seeks quarrel and quarrel 
brings woe.—We find often many obstacles in 
the way by our desires. Why? Because self- 
will and pride present obstacles to Divine help. 

Lisco:—The sinful lusts. —The dissensions of 
aed life.—The nature and consequence of 

usts. 

PorvuBszKY:—The deepest root -of all strife. 

[v. 1. Harmony ought to reign in the members 
(gv roig pédAectv. The word wédoc signifies 1. a 
limb, 8 member; 2. a song and then the music to 
which a song is set, an air, a tune, a melody. 
év wéAet, in tune, harmoniously. The Greek word 
péAoc would suggest the double idea of member 
and harmony to a Greek ear and I cannot but 
consider the selection of the word to have con- 
templated such an allusion), but now they ex- 
hibit strife and discord, the confusion of the 
camp and the violence of an armed soldiery. 
The lusts act the part of soldiers (orparevoptvev), 
they are not only encamped within us and forag- 
ing (Alford), but they are acting the part of 
soldiers, engaging in all the offices of ‘military 
service.—M. }. 

vy. 2. govevere. This was especially true of 
those bands of Agora, sicarit, robbers and assas- 
sing, who, under the name of zealots, infested 
Jewish society at this time, and at last made the 
Temple itself a den of assassins. See Matth. 
xxi. 18. Evidences of the blood-thirsty spirit of 
rage, which now like a fiend possessed the heart 
of large numbers of the people, may be seen in 
the murderous plots and violent and frequent 
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outbreaks at this period, mentioned in Josephus | the multitude assembled from all parts of the 
(xe below), and in the Gospel and Acts, such as | Jewish dispersions at the Passover, ‘‘Cructfy 
tt of Barabbas (Matth. xxvii. 16; Jno. xviii. | Him” (Matth. xv. 18, 14). Wordsworth.—M. ]. 
#)),and of Judas of Galilee, and Theudas (Acts| [WuirTsy cites the following passages from 
v. %), and the Egyptian (Acts xxi. 88), and ther Josephus. Bell. Jud. IV. 10; II. 1; Antg. 
cmspirscy against St. Paul (Acts xxiii. 12-14). | XVIII. 1; Bell. Jud. II. 28; VII. 81; I. 705.— 


There may also be a reference here to the cry of | M.]. 


Vill. SIXTH ADMONITION. 


EXHORTATION TO REPENTANCE ADDRESSED TO THE JEWISH CHRISTIANS AND THE 
JEWS IN REFERENCE TO THEIR BEING ON THE WAY TO APOSTASY. THEY ARE 
ADDRESSED AS (RELIGIOUS) ADULTERERS AND ADULTERESSES, AS APOSTATES. 
THEIR FRIENDSHIP OF THE WORLD, WHICH IS THE CAUSE OF THEIR IMPEND- 
ING APOSTASY, THEY WERE TO ACKNOWLEDGE AS ENMITY OF GOD, TO REPENT 
OF IT AND TO RETURN FROM .THEIR WORLDLY RUNNING AND WANDERING TO 
THE QUIETNESS OF A CONDUCT MARKED BY HUMILITY AND RESIGNATION TO 
THE DIVINE WILL. 


Cuaprer IV. 4-17. 


4 Ye adulterers' and adulteresses, know ye not that the friendship of the world? is 
enmity with God? whosoever‘ therefore will be a friend of the world is the enemy® of 
5 God. Do ye think that the Scripture saith in vain,* The spirit that dwelleth in us 
6 lusteth to envy? But he giveth more grace. Wherefore he saith, God resisteth the 
7 proud, but giveth grace unto the humble. Submit yourselves therefore to God. 
8 Resist? the devil, and he will flee from you. Draw nigh to God, and he will draw 
nigh to you. Cleanse your hands, ye sinners; and purify your hearts, ye double- 
9 minded. Be afflicted, and mourn, and® weep: let your laughter be turned to mourning, 
10 and your joy to heaviness. Humble yourselves in the sight of the® Lord, and he shall 
11 lift you up. Speak not evil one of another, brethren. He that speaketh evil of his 
brother, and’ judgeth his brother, speaketh evil of the law, and judgcth the law: 
12 but if thou judge the law, thou art not a doer of the law, but a judge. There is one 
lawgiver," who is able to save and to destroy: who art thou” that judgest another ?* 
3 Go to now, ye that say, To day or to morrow we will go’ into such a city, and 
l4 continue* there” a year, and buy and sell, and get gain: Whereas ye know not 
What” shall be on the morrow. For what is your life?* It is™! even a vapour, that 
15 appeareth for a little time, and” then vanisheth away. For that ye ought to say, If 
16 the Lord will,* we shall live, and do this, or that. But now ye rejoice® in your 
I boastings: all™® such rejoicing is evil. Therefore to him that knoweth to do” good, 
and doeth s¢ not, to him it is sin. 
Vv 1 n owxa e 
mn WA Troug ol prouallag itu G.K. ete" origaated probably in the 0. Z-aymbolicl bene huoving boon 
2 Cod. Sin. inverts ToUrTow after xéonev. 
3 Cod. Sin. reads €ore rp Oe for trod Oeod eorey of Rec. and al. 
4 B. Cod. Sin. read dd» for adv —M.] 
Cod. Sin. has ix Opa for ¢€xO9pds.—M. 
Mange: Ye [adulterers and) adulteresses Know ye not that the friendship of the world is the enmity of 
od? hosoever therefore willeth to be a friend of the world, standeth up as an enemy of God 


[Ye adulteresses ....is enmity of God?.... shall be minded (Alford) to be a friend of the world, is 


Vv constituted an oy of God.—M.} 
tree § 66 A.B. Sin. Lachmann, Wiesinger read cargxtoey for carg¢xnocy G. K. ete. 
Lange: Or do ye suppose .... The spirit that made His abode in us, as n Aaerra to envy, longeth upward? 
e spirit that after him 


[Or do ze ros ene e planted in us, jealously desireth? (So de Wette, and 
Verse 6, : Stull ¢ 3 ter however [than is the He alee, Ge veth grace: wherefore it he Scripture] saith... 
[But He giveth preter grace: wherefore He sai is opposed to the proud but giveth grace to the 
humble —M. 
Verve 1. + a. B. Sin. Valg. etc. insert 84 after the verb. 8¢ is omitted probably in order to give to the sentence » 
more independent form. 


Lange: Subject yourselves .... But resist .... 
[Submit yourselves .... But resist the devil and he shall flee from you—M.] 
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Verse 8. LAOS: = Cleanaelthe bande ye sinners, Gnd coment rs Lee rte cae ode anes are 
nD e 
{Purify your hands ...., and make chaste your hearts.—M.] 
Verse 9. [8 A. and Cod. Sin. omit «cai before cAavcare —M.) 
Lange: Feel miserable and mourn and weep! Let your laughter turn iteelf into lamentation and your 
joy into dejectedness. 
Be wretched and mourn and weep:...., and your joy into humiliation. 
Alford: The old English noun dowancast, now obsolete as a noun, is the exact equivalent of carg dese 
and ought to be resuscitated.—M.] 
Verse 10. [® Cod. Sin. inserts od» after rawer vw Onre.—M.] 
The omission of +06 does not affect the translation. [A. B. K. etc. Cod. Sin. omit it—M.] 
Lange: ..... before the Lord, and He will exalt you. 
[Be humbled, therefore, before. ... and He shall exalt you.—M.} 
Verse 11. 1 A. B. K. Sin. etc. Tischendorf read % xpivey for xai (Rec. etc.—M.] 
Lange: Do not calumniate [decry] one another, brethren. He that calumniateth or judgeth his brother, 
calumniateth the law and judgeth the law. 
[Do pei per against one another, brethren; he that speaketh against a brother or judgeth his brother, 
8 et ooo e M. 
Verse 12. Uxai cpcirhs omitted by Rec. [with K. L. etc.—M.], is inserted in A. B. many miuuscules, almost all the 
versions, Tischend. Lachm. also Cod. Sin. 
(? A. B. K. L. many minusc. Cod. Sin. Vulg. Syr. Copt. al. insert 82 after oJ, a reading by all means to 
be retained on account of the strong emphasis “ But thou (almost contemptuous), who art thou ?”—M.] 
18 A.B. Cod. Sin. and many minuscules fix the readings 6 xpivew and rdy wrAnoion against 
those of Rec. 8s =e. vets, and rdw érepor. 
[K. adds (see Ps. xxxvi. 23) Gre ovn dv dvOpure dBA’ dy Oeg Ta StaPyipara dvOperoy 
carev@dverat—M.] . 
Lange: One is the Lawgiver and Judge, He, who is able... ...But who art thou, thon that judgest [art 
judging] th pelenbees tL .... But thou. who art thon that judgest thy neighbour ?— M. ] 
Verse 18, 4 A.G. I. etc. hendorf | Sin. Alford.—M.] read oy pepor xai eavpioyw, which is also more 
authentic and important than ) atpror. 
% Lachmann and Tischendorf following B. etc., several miuusc. Vulg., read the Future for the Subjuutire of 
a In point of matter more suitable. A. has first two Subjunctives then two Indicates. (Bo Cod. 
n.—M. 
© A.B. ‘Alford émpmwopevodgpebea cai xepShicoper. K. L. Subjunctive—M.] 
7 A. omits éxe¢.—M. 
B. and Lachmann omit ¢yva, but the omission is not decisive. 
' Lange: Well then, ye that say: to-day and to-morrow we will journey to such and such a city, and will 
work there one year, and do business and make gain. 
[Go to now... . to-day and to-morrow we will set forth to this city and will spend there one year and 
will traffic (de Wette, Van Eas, Allioli etc. Alford) and get gain.—M. 
Verse 14. 19 The Ploral +a (A. Lachmann) is in every case more telling than +3 (G. I.) Mschendorf. 
Lachmann, following A. Valg. etc. omits yap afterdsmzis, which makes the expreagion more difficult, 
but aleo more lively. [But A. Cod. Sin. Vulg. Copt. omit not only yap but aryuis yap-—M.] 
81 gare is fixed by A. B.I. ote. 
$3 A.B.etc. read cai for &¢ (Rec. Vulg. Eth. Bede put «ai before iwerra’ Cod. Bin. agrees with 
A. é€wecra xai Is accordingly the most authentic reading. —M.]} 
Lange: Yes ye that know not [understand not] what will be to-morrow [the great tempests of judgmeat} 
For Ay [of Aachen Tews ‘ your life? A vapour, forsooth, ye are, which appeareth for a little while, 
en vanishe nj. 
(Whereas ye know not the things of to-morrow: for of what sort (Alford) is your lif? For ye are a vapour 
which appeareth for a little while, then vanishing as it came.—M. | dated is 
Verse 15. *[B. reads 0¢A pn .—M.] : 
% A. B. Cod. Sin. read (¢fconer and rosfcopuer. So Lachmann, Tischendorf (and Alford. K.L. al. 
have the Subjunctive.—M.] 
Lange: Instead of that you ought tosay.... 
[Instead of which ye... . we shall both live and do this or that.—M.] ‘ 
Verse 16. [% Cod. Sin. has rataxavyxagGe for cavxacb«e—M.] 
Cod. Sin. has dwaca for taga—M.] 
Lange: But now ye boast yourselves in your vain] fusions, all boasting of such kind is evil. 
{But now ye glory in your vain-boastings: all such glorying is wicked. —M.) 
Verse 17. [37 (%:) Fest wotnoac for rorety.—M.] 
: To him now who knoweth ...., to him it will tarn to sin. 
[8o t to him who...., to him it is sin.—M.] . 


sequently read; ‘‘ye adulterers and adulter- 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. esses,” is rightly accounted for by Hather, who 

says that it arises from their taking the term in 

ANALysis:—Reproach of the impending apos- | a literal sense, ‘‘which is expressly done by Au- 
tasy, v. 4.—Exhortation to a better and higher | gusti, Lachmann and Winer.” But we can 
aim, vv. 5, 6.—The characteristics of their con-| hardly conceive any thing more extravagant 
version to God on theocratic fundamental ideas | than to suppose that James would brand all 
(the new allegiance of the people of God, their | Jewish Christians as literal adulterers and adul- 
purification, penitential mourning, and humilia- | teresses. It is however in perfect keeping with 
tion according to their situation) vv. 7~16.—Ren- | the symbolical language of the Old Testament 
ovation of their conduct towards the brethren, | that James here describes the Judaistic bias to 
. vv. 11, 12.—Dissuasion from their restless, gain- | apostasy from the living God of revelation, Ps. 
seeking and self-willed wandering through the | lxxiii. 27; Is. lvii. 8; Ez. xxiii. 27; Hosea; 
world in consideration of the approaching storm of | Matth. xii. 89; xvi. 4; 2 Cor. xi. 2; Rev. ii. 22. 
judgment vv. 18-15.—Reproof of their false secu- | The wonder is that this passage has not led 
rity and forewarning of their conscience. vv.16,17. | commentators to learn the symbolical character 
Reproach of the impending apostasy. of the whole Epistle, and more particularly the 
Ver. 4. Ye adulteresses, know ye not,— | symbolical character of the rich in ch. ii and ch. 
The fact, that the majority of commentatorsare|v. The only suprising part of this exposition 
in favour of the Text. Reo., the authorities to/ is the ocourrence of the feminine adultercsses, & 
the contrary notwithstanding, and that they con- | term which Theile considers to be not altogether 
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fiting, which Wiesinger calls singular as applied 
to individuals, while Huther remarks that the 
term should be referred to Churches. Besides it 
is noteworthy that symbolical adultery accord- 
ing to the usage of the Old Testament and accord- 
ing to the figure itself is feminine inasmuch as it 
describes the bl bviwtd of the Lord’s bride. To 
this must be added that the Apostle is not ad- 
dressing now the Jewish Christian Churches in 
particular, but Judaism in general, such as, in 
the preceding section, he saw it sundered into 
the most diverse factions. The Plural probably 
denotes this disruption, not only the several 
synagogues but also the several factions. 

Know ye not.—From your theocratical 
calling to the covenant with God as opposed to 
ra ungodly world, and from your teaching and 

owl 

That the friendship of the world.—That 
is befriending and alliance with an ungodly 
world (ch. i. 27; of. 1 Jno. ii. 15), not merely 
inclination to wordly goods (Theile and al.), nor 
worldly desires (Laurentius), nor both of these 
together (de Wette). The world is personified 
in this antithesis; it is idolatry depicted as s 
whole, the vanity of mankind deifying itself and 
deified (i. ¢., ungodliness showing itself in its 
propensity for the impersonal) connected with 
the whole visible world frustrated by it. The 
Jadaistic friendship for the world, which must 
be taken chiefly in an active sense, consisted 
jea in the chiliastio desire of enjoying a worldly 
glory which at the best was only dyed hierarchi- 
eally pious (in sensual enjoyment, honour and 
dominion cf. Matth. iv.). It is to be noticed 
that this vain worldliness concealed itself under 
the garb of a pious fleeing from the world (the 
hatred of heathenism, even of Gentile-christian, 
pretended uncleanness). 

Is enmity of God.—Here also the predomi- 
nant active sense must be held fast ‘‘on which 
secount the majority of commentators interpret 
it straightway by éxz6pa eic¢ Oedv (Rom. viii. 7)” 
Huther. Lachmann following the inimica of the 
Vulgate, has even adopted the reading éy6pa 

which, however, is also the reading of the Cod. 

in—M.], which greatly weakens the weight of 
the idea. 

Whoever therefore shall be minded to 
bea friend of the world.—lInference drawn 
from what precedes. ‘Oc BovAnfj. The difficulty 
which has been found in this expression, because 
it seems to involve an intentional choice of evil, 
eet aside if we distinguish between a formal 
and a material intention. The Apostle certainly 
could not suppose his readers to have the formal 
intention of surrendering to the workKd. But it 
was very different with the material intention 
of taking a direction in worldliness which in- 
velved the friendship ofthe world. But this was 
precisely the case with the rebellious chiliasm 
of the Jews, even with the worldly-mindedness 
of Judaistic Christians. And in this sense the 
term certainly lays stress both on the conscious 
tatention (Baumgarten) and on the antithesis of 
their doing which had already become a reality. 
Whosoever is devoted to the world, although as 
yet ouly in his heart (not, as Wiesinger, who for 
the present is only inclined that way), has stood 
up as the enemy of God, because our attitude to 
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God is determined by the attitude of our heart. 
The Lord looketh at the heart. Huther’s laying 
stress on the construction that the world must 
be taken here as an aggregate of persons, be- 
cause ¢Aia then consists in a reciprocity, seems 
to be an expedient beside the mark. That the 
world is represented as an aggregate of persons 
stands to reason; but the question is whether 
the persons are to be honoured as persons or 
dishonoured as impersonal things as a means of 
selfishness. However he rightly observes that 
xaficrara: here as in ch. iii. 6, must not be weak- 
ened, but denotes ‘‘he takes the attitude.” We 
render ‘“‘he stands up,” or ‘‘appears,” because 
this brings out the as yet inward character of 
his attitude. [On the whole ‘is constituted” 
seems to be the best rendering of the term in 
English; it does not touch the inward or the 
outward attitude in particular but involves 
either and this seems really to be the Apostle’s 
meaning. It is immaterial whether the man’s 
purpose be latent, uttered in words or manifest 
in deeds, in any case he is constituted an ene- 
my of God.—M. ]. 
Lxhortation to a better and higher aim, vv. 5, 6. 
Ver. 5. Or do ye fancy that the Scrip- 
ture saith in vain.—This passage is one of the 
most difficult in the New Testament; we must 
therefore refer the reader to the Commentaries for 
a full discussion of the question (see Schnecken- 
burger, Bettrdge, p. 198: Huther, Wiesinger, ete. ). 
We have first to set aside the really desperate 
expositions which aim at improving the text (see 
Huther’s note p. 166) and then the connection 
of mpdc ¢6évovy with what goes before. The 
Scripture saith against envy (du Mont), or: 
Think ye that the Scripture speaks in vain and 
enviously (xpdc g@dvov adverbially, Gebser)? But 
in that case mpdc gOdvov ought to precede Atys:. 
We consider the exposition of Beza, Grotius and 
al.: ‘‘The spirit of man has a natural bias to 
envy’ as underrated by Huther. In that case 
the words have to be connected with what the 
Scripture says of the envy of Cain, and similar 
sages. But that exposition is inadmissible, 
for 1. The spirit is described as having taken up 
its abode in us and consequently distinguished 
from ourselves, 2. peilova x. r. A. would be with- 
out a subject. The first difficulty, indeed, would 
be obviated if we could take rvevua in the sense 
of wvevya gOdvov according to Wisd. 2, 24.=: 
dtdBodoe. Huther undervalues the similar ex- 
position of Semler ad. v. 7, saying, ‘because 
of its strangeness we make room for Semler’s 
note on this passage: Jacobus, Paulus, Petrus, 
Judas uno quast ore id confirmant, opus esse, ut Ro- 
manis et sic (/) Deo se suljiciant”’ and further on: 
“76 diaBbAy, gut per rvevpa POdvov vos suscilat adver- 
sus magistraium romanum.”’ But the want of a sub- 
ject to pelSova deters us from adopting this expo- 
sition somewhat as follows: even the Holy Scrip- 
ture testifies that there has come among us a spirit 
which excites that envy which is the specific at- 
tribute of that love of the world which causes 
the wars and fightings described above (see the 
book of Jonah). Less tenable is the exposition 
which makes the spirit to denote the Divine 
Spirit but takes the respective words interroga- 
tively, as follows, ‘‘num ad invidiam proclivis est 
Spiritus Sanctus? minime’’ (so Gabler and simi- 
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larly Bede, Calvin and al.). Where the citation 
from Holy Writ introduces the subject, we hardly 
expect an interrogative sentence. The interpre- 
tation of de Wette, Huther and al. is at present 
urged more than any other. Huther: ‘Or do 
ye think that the Scripture speaks in vain? 
(No) the Spirit, that has taken His abode in us, 
enviously desires us, but gives (so much the) 
more grace; therefore He saith,” etco.—The pa- 
rentheses sbundantly show how very forced is 
this interpretation, which is also advocated by 
Schneckenburger and al. Our objections to it 
are as follows: 1. The anthropomorphism ‘that 
the Spirit of God loves us even unto envy ’”’ is too 
strong. The reference to (7Aoc, the jealousy of 
God in the conjugal relation He sustains to His 
people, is allowable but (7Ao¢ is not g8dvoc, which is 
uniformly mentioned in Holy Scripture asasource 
of evil. To this must be added 2. The postu- 
lated supplements and the defective antithesis 
“but He gives so much the more grace,” etc. 
But this mode of expression at first sight grows 
even more dark, if we understand with Wies- 
inger 7d mvetya as the object of the human 
spirit, supplying 6 Oeéd¢ as the subject: Divine 
Love enviously desires the object of its Love, 
that is, the human spirit from God (¢. ¢., aus 
Gott=emanating from God—M.], which turns 
either to God or to the world. If we bear in 
mind that 6ed¢ had been named immedistely be- 
fore, the envious loving remains in the first 
place, and then appears as a loving which is 
only directed to the Spirit. This applies also to 
the similar interpretation of Theile, who sup- 
plies however 7 yaagf instead of 6 Gedc. How- 
ever, even if we wished to retain the interpreta- 
tion of Wiesinger or Huther we should be 
obliged to go back to the passage Ex. xx. 5. The 
jealousy of God would be expressed in His vis- 
iting the iniquity’of idolatry (adultery) on 
the children of the third and fourth generation, 
and the antithesis ‘‘but showing mercy unto 
thousands, eto.,’’ would be adequately expressed 
in peilova d2 didwar yaprv. With reference to the 
citation in question, we have the following con- 
jectures which we give in brief from Huther: 
Gen. vi. 8, 5 (Grotius), Gen. viii. 21 (Erasmus, 
Beza, etc.), Numb. xi. 29 (Witsius), Deut. v. 9 
Schneckenburger), Deut. xxxii. 21 (Heisen), 

s. cxix. 20 (Clericus), Prov. xxi. 10 (Michae- 
lis), Song of Solomon viii. 6 (Coccejus), Wisdom 
of Sol. vi. 12 (Wettstein). Others again have 
guessed at passages from the New Testament, at 
some lost passage in the prophets, at a passage 
in the Apocryphal book called the Testament of 
the twelve Patriarchs or at a collective statement 
of different passages of Holy Scripture. Huther 
denies the fact of a citation altogether and be- 
lieves the reference to be to a statement of James 
and that 7) ypadg7 Aéye: adverts either to the idea 
immediately preceding or to the citation intro- 
duced with dw Aéye: in v. 6: 6 Beds, etc. After 
all the interpretations given, that of Luther 
(Gomarus, Bengel and al.) still continues to 
possess much weight, viz., ‘‘the spirit lusteth 
against hatred—invidia,” (cf. Gal. v. 17); in 
favour of which may be produced the following 
passages: Ps. xxxvii. 1, etc.; v. 84, etc.; Ps. 
Ixxiii. 8, ete. Huther can hardly dispute suc- 
cessfully that wpdc gOévoy in point of language 


may be equivalent to ‘xard ¢@évov and that 

érirofeiy may be taken in the sense of ixduwir. 

But we still want the subject for pelfova d? «. r. 

A. and we sre driven to recognize it in zvema 

itself. Then it is the Divine Spirit in believers 

on the one hand, mediating in them a longing 

going beyond the love of the world (Rom. viii 

28-26), and on the other also a grace which is 

beyond all longing, praying and understanding 

(1 Cor. ii. 9; Eph. iii. 22). We therefore con- 

strue the p with reference to Ps. xxxvii. 

1 and Ps. lxxiii. 3 as follows: ‘over agains 

and opposed to envy (which is really at the bot- 

tom of your worldliness and is the very soul of 

your wars, fightings and insurrections) the 
Spirit who took abode among us, utters a higher 
longing (érero6ei emphatic), and-not in vain; for 
the self-same Spirit mediates also the grace 
which goes even beyond our longing in Him.” 
The Jews in consequence of the envy of their 
worldliness became unbelieving with respect to 
Christianity (Acts xiii. 45; ch. xxii. 22), and 
rebellious toward the Romans; but the spirit 
which lived and acted in the true theocrats from 
Abel to Asaph (Ps. lxxiii.) and from him and 
the prophets to the Christians, coming in contact 
with it [envy ?—M.] was longing beyond it and 
its objects for the immortal. And as envy shows 
itself in the proud whom God opposes, so that 
longing shows itself in the humble to whom He 
gives. grace. We therefore give our sense of 
this passage by way of paraphrase. The friend- 
ship of the world of which envy is really the 
soul, and the friendship of God, of which the 
longing of the Spirit is really the soul are in- 
compatibles and inimically opposed to each 
other. This may be proved from Scripture. 
For as to our relation to God it says not without 
reason that the strong longing of the Divine 
Spirit, who took up His abode in us (who united 
with our spirit, is the spirit of prayer, of our 
yearning for heavenly riches; while as the Spirit 
of Divine consolation and peace He mediates for us 
a grace which is even greater than our longing), 
bids defiance to and is opposed to envy which isthe 
truest form of the spirit of the world. But asto 
the relation of God to ourselves, the Seripture 
saith: God resists the haughty and proud who 
are at one with the spirit of envy, while He gives 
grace to the humble wh6 sre at one with the 
poor in spirit. On the meaning of mpéc=in re- 
lation or in proportion to, or against, in op- 
position to cf. the Lexica. The sentence, more 
clearly defined, would read thus: mpdc rd robe 
Tov gOdvou érirobei 1d: rvevpa.—The Comparative 
‘‘greater (more) grace” must consequently not 
be referred to the antithesis: what the friend- 
ship of the world does give (Bede, Gebser and 
al.), or: ‘eo mayorem, quo longius recesseris 6b 
invidia’’ (Bengel), or according to an obscure 
thought: as compared with the case that the 
mpdc gOévov émcirobeiv did not take place (Wies- 
inger, de Wette, Huther). 

{ Without reconsidering this bewildering conflict 
of opinions, the view which seems to harmonize 
best with the context and the line of James’ ar- 
gument, is to take mvetua as the object, and un- 
derstanding the Holy Spirit, to supply 6 Oeéds a8 
the subject and to render zpd¢ gOévov adverbially. 
‘‘The (Holy) Spirit that He (God) planted in us, 
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jealously desireth ier oe The expression is 
highly figurative and alludes to the conjugal re- 
lation between God and the soul of believers. 
The Spirit of God implanted in us, jealously de- 
sireth us, jealously desires us to break entirely 
with the world and to be wholly consecrated and 
devoted to God. Any temporizing with the 
world would be spiritual adultery.—Then as to 
the citation from Scripture referred to we hold 
with many commentators that James gives the 
general sense of Scripture without specifying a 
particular passage. Alford takes the same view. 
—M.]. 

vib 6. This greater grace is the greater 
measure of the comforting and satisfying Spirit 
as related to the longing Spirit. did Aéyez, that 
is the same Scripture, not ro mvevua. ee why 
not refer did Afyec to 7d avevua the Holy Spirit? 
He speaks in us and in the Holy Scriptures—M. ]. 
dd is very apposite: just as the Scripture speaks 
of our relation to God, so it speaks of God’s re- 
lation to us. The passage in question is Prov. 
iii 84 LXX., which has however 6 xfpio¢ instead 
of 6 @eéc. [The same variation occurs in 1 Pet. 
v.5.—M.]. ‘Yrephpavo: (not exactly equivalent 
to the idea ra t/a gpovoivrec in Rom. xii. 16) 
are the same as the rich in ch. v. 1 etc. or in the 
Sermon on the Mount, Luke vi. 24 eto. In like 
manner the razecvoi represent the poor, the 
lowly, the wretched in a symbolical sense, 80 
mach comforted in the Old Testament, or the 
poor in spirit, the suffering, the meek and the 
merciful of the Sermon on the Mount. 

The characteristics of conversion to God required 
of the readers of the Epistle, or theocratic fundamen- 
tal ideas.—The new allegiance of the people of God. 
Their approach, purification, penitential mourning 
and humiliation according to their situation. vv. 7-10. 

Var. 7. Subject yourselves therefore to 
God.—Now follows s series of theocratic ideas 
in the process of the New Testament fulfilment or 
completion, which significantly reflect in consecu- 
tive order the several moments of Jewish con- 
version; a circumstance which seems to be not 
sufficiently noticed by Exegesis. Subject your- 
selves to God; become once more His real sub- 
jecta, as the people of God, in opposition to your 
leaning to apostasy. This is the first and the 
whole, an exhortation not exclusively addressed 
to the decided irepfdavo:. Calvin emphasizes 
the cireumstance that the reference is not to 
ebedience to God in general, but to submissio in 
particular. Semler indeed maintained that they 
were exhorted ‘‘ut Romanis se subjiciant, et sic 
Deo,” but it is rather the reverse; they were 
frst to subject themselves to God and then in 
consequence of it, to the power appointed to rule 
them. Their submission to the rule of the living 
God was moreover to exhibit itself in their hum- 
bly getting reconciled to the new order of 
things, the change of Judaism into Christianity, 
the unity of Jews and Gentiles in Christianity 
and the existing rule of pagan Rome. 

_ But resist the devil.—Not only because he 
is the enemy of God and the prince of this world, 
by the attractions of which they suffer themselves 
to be enticed, but especially because he is the 

of self-boasting and envy, who assumes 
the garb of an angel of light, and desires them 
by representing that his temptation to sedition 


is a call from God, ch. i. 138.—Being only half- 
decided and doubting make the tempter bold and 
strong, while resolute courage in God and resist- 
ance unmask him in his impotence; for real 
courage and real power come from God; the 
power of Satan is a lying phantom-power (Matth. 
iv.). It is only in the self-temptation of man 
that the temptation of Satan can become efficient. 

Huther quotes Hermas, Pastor, 2, 12.—*‘ divarae 

di Boroc tadaica, xataradaica d2 av divara, édv 
otyv avriorge avrdéy, vixnbeic gebterat amd cov xaryo- 

.”—M.]. 

Draw nigh to God.—The allegiance of the 
people of God is followed by their drawing near 
to Him. (3 or 717 in relation to God isa 

Tv a us 


specifically theocraticalidea. Ex. xx. 21; xxiv. 2; 
Lev. xvi. 1; Ezek. xl. 46; cf. Is. xxix. 18; Heb. 
vii. 19; hence the expression Korban, that which 
is consecrated or offered to God. Here drawing 
near is used in the N. T. real sense=convert 
yourselves. The particular although not the ex- 
clusive reference to prayer. 


And He will draw nigh to you.—The an- 
tithesis ‘Resist the devil and he shall flee from 
you”’ corresponds to the antithesis ‘‘ Draw nigh 
to God and He will draw nigh to you.” (See 2 
Chron. xv. 2; Is. lvii. 15; Zech. i. 8). 


Ver. 8. Cleanse the hands, ye sinners.— 
The first specifically theocratic act. The expres- 
sion refers to the Levitical purifications, the 
negative part of Levitical repentance, separate- 
ness from the world. The prophets did already 
apply this symbolical purification to ethical pu- 
rification or rather intérpret it ethically accord- 
ing to its profound import. See Is. i. 16, 16; 
Ps. xviii. 21; xxiv. 4; ‘‘He that hath clean 
hands and a pure heart.” The hands are the 
organ and symbol of ethical actions. To cleanse 
the hands signifies therefore to repent (Pott), to 
become separate from evil works, especially 
from lovelessness and wrong. This summons 
does not begin the summons to conversion (Hu- 
ther), for it is already implied in the words 
‘‘Subject yourselves to God,”’ which branch out 
into two moments, the negative ‘‘to resist the 
devil,’”’ and the positive ‘‘to draw nigh to God.” 
This approach to God, in its turn, branches out into 
purification and sanctification in the narrow sense. 

Conseorate your hearts.—The real conse- 
cration of our life to God consists in the conse. 
cration of the heart, in its surrender to God (Pr 
li. 12, 18, 19; Prov. xxiii. 26; Jer. xxxi. 88; 1 
Pet. iii. 15 etc.). The words ‘‘ye sinners” re- 
late to the cleansing of the hands, the words 
‘¢ye double-minded” to the consecration of the 
heart. The term dyvicare probably alludes more 
particularly to the unchastity of the heart, as 
the source of religious adultery. Wavering and 
unchastity are here alike, so are on the other 
hand simplicity or decision and chastity.—They 
are sinners in @ particular sense according to 
theocratic ideas, as far as they are about to ex- 
communicate themselves by their evil actions 
(ch. ii. 8), to burden themselves with the ban of 
the real is ha, eb of God (publicans and 
sinners=those who are liable to the discipline of 
the synagogue); but the reason lies in this 
double-mindedness, their wavering (ch. i. 7, 8), 
their mischievous halting between God and the 
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world, between Christianity and apostasy. Cal- 
vin’s note is almost superfluous: ‘‘non duo hominum 
genera designat, sed eosdem vocat peccatores et du- 
plices animo.”” It is evident from vv. 6 and 8 that 
this exhortation to their own self-activity pre- 
supposes the grace of God as the source of 
strength. 

Ver. 9. Feel miserable and mourn.— 
Hardly limited to the mourning which introduces 
and accompanies the repentance of individuals; 
the type is found in the Old Testament extraor- 
dinary acta of penitence which in situations of 
uncommon offences and peril were performed to 
complete the ordinary acts of penitence, viz. pu- 
Yifications and consecrations or offerings, Ex. 
xxxiii. 4; Judg. ii. 4; Ch. xxi. 2; 1 Sam. vii. 6 
eto.—The verb rada:wwpeiv (amaf Acy. in N. T.; 
the adjective form in Rom. vil. 24; Rev. iii. 17; 
the noun Rom. iii. 16; Jas. v. 1), denotes pri- 
marily to go outwardly through hard work, to 
endure hardship or distress, then the inward 
sense of misery on account of outward or inward 
wretchedness. Grotius and Roman Catholic 
theologians apply it without reason to castiga- 
tions. Jewish fasting and other castigations as 
symbols of penitential sorrow are indeed the 
type, but Christian penitential sorrow must not 
be changed back into legal symbolism. 

Mourn and weep.—See Neh. viii. 9; Mark 
xvi. 10; Luke vi. 25; Rev. xviii. 16,19. The 
putting on of mourning-apparel or sitting in 
sackcloth and ashes (Grotius) can only be the 
type of the Gospel requirement of inward mourn- 
ing (2 Cor. vii. 10). 

Let your laughter be turned.—Is. Ixv. 13; 
Luke vi. 26. ‘James passes from the outward 
manifestation (yéAwc-7éGoc¢) to the inward state 
xapd—xarigea).” Huther.—xarfgeca, casting 

own of the eyes, literally and figuratively. 
Hence shame and humiliation, amaf Aey., Luke 
xviii. 18. 

Ver. 10. Hamble yourselves before the 
Lord.—The fundamental idea of the leadings of 
the Old Testament and the O. T. fundamental 
rule of piety and of the promises attached to it; 
it has met its fulfilment in the humiliation and 
exaltation of Christ and must be realized in the 
life of betievers (Rom. vi. 4; Job v. 11; Ezek. 
xxi. 26; Matth. xxiii. 12; Luke xiv. 11; 1 Pet. 
v. 6; ef. Sir. ii. 17). As this humbling must be 
realized inwardly in the bowing of repentance 
. before God (i&rwyv xvpiov), and outwardly in 
the patient enduring of the humiliating state of 
servitude and lowliness (id ry yeipa Tov Geot, i. 
Pet. v. 6) appointed by Him, so the exaltation 
also should begin with the inward consciousness 
of the exaltation, liberty and glory of the Divine 
Sonship [¢. e. the state of being the children of 
God in Christ—Gotteskindschaft; viofecia, adop- 
tion—M.] and come to its outward consummation 
in the future glory, of which we have however 
some antepast here on earth. «tpioc does not 
exactly signify Christ (Grotius), nor @ed¢ as op- 
posed to Christ (Huther and al.). James wants 
to see the living God of revelation recognized in 
Christ. 

Renovation of their conduct towards the brethren. 
vv. 11, 12. : 

Ver. 11. Do not calumniate one another, 
brethren.—Huther thinks that this exhorta- 
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tion, couched in a milder form than the pre- 
ceding and exhibiting a contrast in the addr 
adeAgol being opposed to poryadides, apuapt 
dixvyor, intimates that James now addresses, x 
least primarily, another class of persons, namely 
those ‘‘who by the worldly ways of the former 
felt induced to do those things against which he 
exhorts them.” But Wiesinger takes a more 
correct view ag the transition: ‘‘The connection 
is as follows: if they thus humble themselves 
before God, they must not deny humility in the 
judgment they pass on their brethren. He 
therefore exhorts them to put away imaginary 
superiority to others in judging them, which is 
really an arrogant usurping of the judicial fune- 
tions of God. The end corresponds to the be- 
ginning. Worldly pride the source of strife, 
humble submission to God the end thereof.” He 
adds however ‘he refers particularly to the op- 
pressed.’”’ But really there is no reason to see 
here already a distinct transition from one class 
to another. Slander and judging were the very 
soul of their fanatical doings in relation to their 
brethren. In ch. iii. 1 also he addresses ‘the 
brethren, although the sequel contains the se- 
verest kind of reprimand. xaradadeiv found 
here and 1 Pet. ii. 12; iii. 16. It denotes not 
only slandering (backbiting, Luther) but also 
evil contradiction, retorting.— 

He that calumniateth or judgeth his 
brother.—The Participles xaraAadAav and xplrov 
are stronger than the indicative: he, whose cha- 
racteristic consists in that he calumniates his 
brother. Huther thinks that while xaradadeiv 
always includes «pivecv—=to condemn, the reverse 
holds not good. This would make the former 
the stronger expression, but we consider the 
latter to be so. xpivecy passes from s loveless 
and therefore from a hateful judging of one's 
neighbour to a similar condemnation of him. 
Wiesinger says indeed that ‘‘the context affords 
not the slightest occasion to think here of quar- 
rels among Jewish Christians and Gentile Chris- 
tians,”’ but the spirit of the whole Epistle oon- 
strains us to think of it, although the word 
GAAnAwy shows that the primary reference here 
is to the internal divisions of Judaism. James 
probably alludes more particularly to the expres- 
sions and accusations which the Jews as Juda- 
ists and unfree Jewish Christians were wont to 
bring against the believing and more believing 
Jews. This seems to follow from the sequel 
‘‘He that calumniateth, etc., calumniateth the 
law.” Schneckenburger rightly observes that the 
epithet brother given to the slandered persons 
emphasizes the peculiarly reprehensible charac- 
ter of calumny. But the sequel shows that the 
Apostle, by the use of this word, still aims st 
something more. Néyoy designates here, as in 
ch. i. 25 and ii. 9, etc., the Old Testament law 
in its New Testament fulfilment. Hence the 
idea of Huther is right that slandering and con- 
demning one’s brother is really slandering and 
condemning the law itself, viewed as the law 
of the Christian life and more particularly ss 
the law of love, for such conduct amounts to re 
jecting it as an unjust law; but the Apostle’s 
idea seems to be more comprehensive, viz., the 
condemnation of one’s brother from the stand- 
point of fanatical motives is o condemnation of 
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the essential véuo¢ according to its inmost evan- 
gelical import and especially as to its tendency 
of saving and not condemning. Thus the con- 
demnation of one’s brother in all cases is not 
only without the law and contrary to the law, but 
it falls also upon the law itself. This was per- 
fectly clear in the case where the Jews judged 
the Christians; they judged the whole revelation 
(Jno. v. 45, 46); but in the opposite case also, #. 
é, that is where Christians judged the Jews, 
jadgment was passed on the heart-point of the 
law, viz.: the promise of grace. De Wette, who 
sees in the respective expression only s figura- 
tive, pointed speech indicating the disregard of 
the law, dilutes the idea. Surely Grotius, Baum- 
garten, Hottinger are not altogether wrong (as 
Huther thinks) in understanding véyo¢ as the 
Christian doctrine and perceiving here the idea 
that whosoever burdens his neighbour with ar- 
bitrary commandments, pronounces upon the 
deficiency of the Christian doctrine and in so far 
sets himself up asits judge. For this is just the 
manner of those who condemn; occupying a 
false standpoint, in particular that of illiberal 
legalism, they set themselves up as judges over 
the word of revelation, which judges no man 
uncharitably and is unwilling that any man 
should be absolutely condemned and least of all 
he, who has taken his standpoint -in that very 
word. 

But if thou judgest the law, 1. ¢., if thou 
settest thyself up condemningly over it. 

Thou art not a doer of the law.—Al- 
though thou boastest, to be zealous and jealous 
of it to the highest degree. 

But a judge.—The question is does this 
mean 1, a judge who from another standpoint. 
judges and condemns the law iteelf, that is a 
God-hostile adversary of the law, an out and out 
anomist [dvouoc, without law, a lawless man.—M. }; 
which would require us to supply the Geni- 
live véuov after xpiri¢ (so Neander, Wiesinger 
and al.), or 2, does xperfe denote absolutely the 
jadge who administers the law in judging men? 
This interpretation is opposed by Huther to the 
former, with the remark that the former makes 
this sentence and the one preceding it tautologi- 
cal, that it dilutes the antithesis of doer and 
judge and that the sequel adverts not to a judg- 
ing of the law but toa judging of men. As to 
tautology, it does not belong to the first inter- 
pretation, because we have then the climax, not 
doers but condemners of the law. The antithe- 
sis “observer and despiser of the law”’ is surely 
much stronger than that of ‘‘doer and guardian 
of the law.”’ Lastly the idea ‘‘condemner of the 
law” is substantiated with what goes before. 
Bat the relation is such that the anti-judge is also 
always pseudo-judge just as anti-Christ is also al- 
ways Pseudo-Christ. 

ge. 12. One is the Lawgiver and 
Judge.—He is One, which is emphatic, not 
only as contrasted with all men, of whom this is 
not true, but also in the unity of the Lawgiver 
and the Judge (Morus), which does not suffer to 
rise a contradiction between the spirit of the 
law and the spirit of the judgment such as it 
ought to exist if the judging of the Judaists were 
suthorized. Now His power to judge has de- 
veloped itself in the first place as the power to 


save or to render blessed and in the second as 
the power to destroy or to damn. The sequel 
therefore is not a further predicate: ‘He is 
able to save, etc.” (Luther), but states the cha- 
racteristic, ‘‘He, who is able.” This intimates 
at least that the Judge is the God of the Gospel, 
who saves or damns men according to their be- 
lief or unbelief, Mark xvi. 16.—He manifests 
Himself in fact as this duvduevorc and thus estab- 
lishes His exclusive prerogative to judge. Ben- 
gel: ‘‘Nostrum non est judicare, presertim cum 
exequi non possimus.”’ 

But who art thou.—ZJmpotent before that 
judicial majesty and power of God, moreover as 
@ sinner guilty of the judgment and in want of 
grace (see Rom. xiv. 4). 

That jadgest.—Keally who makest judging 
thy business: 6 xpivwy, with the Article to which 
Schneckenburger calls attention. But this word 
evidently serves to introduce the sequel, accord- 
ing to which a great judgment is impending on 
these judges. 

Dissuasion from their restless, gain-seeking and 
self-willed wandering through the world in considera- 
tion of the approaching storm of judgment. vv. 13- 
15. 

Ver. 18. Well then, ye that say.—Huther, 
who is supported by many predecessors (Occu- 
menius, Bede, Semler, Pott, Hottinger and al.), 
thinks that James now addresses no longer 
members of the Christian Church, but the rich; 
viz., rich Jews, according to the forementioned 
explanation of the term rich. Gebser and al. 
contradict this view; Wiesinger holds that James 
addresses simply a particular class of his read- 
ers. But the Apostle’s address really avoids 
every definite outward classification. His Epis- 
tle is addressed to the twelve tribes by the 
hands of the Jewish Christian, «. ¢., primarily to 
these with the intent that they should use the 
Epistle for missionary purposes among their 
brethren. But as James looks upon Judaism as 
a solidary* guilt and perverseness attaching to 
the whole people, although mostly to the unbe- 
lieving Jews, so all his exhortations and warn- 
ings are addressed through the Jewish Chris- 
tians to all Jews. Still so that the centre of 
gravity in his address is continually progressing 
from the Jewish Christians to the Jews. With 
respect to this section of the Epistle, while it 
still describes a gain-loving, trafficking Jewish 
wandering through the world, of which the Jew- 
ish Ghristians as well as the Jews might readil 
become guilty, at least to some extent, yet it is 
evidently the transition to the subsequent pro- 
phetical lamentation over the rich, ¢. ¢., over the 
hardened part of the Jewish people, especially 
their leaders, and is consequently addressed 
more particulary to the Jews.—The interjection 
dye viv (here and ch. v.; not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament), according to Theile=‘“‘age 
audite,” refers doubtless to the announcement 
of the judgment, which comes out quite olear in 
ch. vy. 1, but is here darkly and menacingly al- 
luded to. James is anxious to communicate to 


*Trench says: “Solidarity, a word which we owe to the 
French Communists, and which ri ade @ community in 
gain and joes, in honour and dishonour, a being, so to 
speak, all in the same bottom, is so convenient that it will 
be in vain to struggle against it.”—M. 
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his readers his sorrowful forebodings of the 
judgment impending on his people. Grotius 
renders: ‘‘jam ego ad vos,” de Wette construes 
it as calling upon them to lay aside the respec- 
tive fault, Huther as preparing for the «cAatoare 
in v. 5. : 

Ye that say.—ol Atyovrec, ye that are in the 
habit of using such presumptuous and worldly 
language. 

To-day and to-morrow.—See Appar. Crit. 
nat (according to Theile) certainly expresses 
‘ greater confidence than 7; the plan of the jour- 
ney of the restless traders. Wiesinger under- 
stands ‘‘and to-morrtw” of the different plans of 
journey of different persons, Huther thinks that 
it fixed the precise duration of the intended 
journey. But v. 14 shows that ‘‘to-morrow” is 
also added for the purpose of resenting the false 
security of the project. ‘‘To-morrow”’ denotes 
therefore the undefined future subsequent to 
‘sto-day,” not only a second day; for at that 
time a two days’ journey did not take one very far. 

We will journey; we shall journey, rropevod- 
peda uttered with false, prophetical assurance. 

To suoh and such a oity.—A demonstra- 
tive pronoun instead of the name of the city, 
with the collateral idea that the goal is now one 
city, now another. [I have adopted the render- 
ing this city, because ‘‘such and such,” ‘this or 
that” is a sense in which dde is not used; at 
least the best Lexica do not give it, and I agree 
with Alford, that Winer p. 174, who refers to 
Plutarch. Sympos. I. 61 for this image of dde—= 
Td deiva, does not make his point, and that all 
that is necessary, is to suppose that ride ri 
wéAuy expresses in general terms the city then 
present to the mind of the speaker.—M. ]. 

And will work there one year.—zoziv 
with a definition of time may denote primarily 
one’s stay at s place; but it probably intimates 
also that the respective time is spent (Acts xv. 
38; xx. 3etc.). But we take the verb ‘‘ work” 
in the-sense of ‘‘working in the conduct of busi- 
ness.”” The definition one year again denotes 
not only the false security of the calculation, but 
also their restless, unsteady habits; then, they 
think, we move on or return. 

And do business [and Acaterd F The 
hastily following «ai and the hastily following 
future are also pictorial expressions descriptive 
of their immoderate false security. Bengel: 
‘‘Polysyndeton exprimit libidinem animi securi.” 
Huther assents to Kern’s note: ‘Traffic is intro- 
duced only by way of example as characterizing 
man’s doing calculated only with reforence to 
earthly life and as contrasted with the life in 
God.” But it is doubtless an example illustrating 
the secular aspect of the chief tendency of the 
Judaism of that time as it already began to de- 
velop itself; and the Apostle with a prophet’s 
glance evidently, describes beforehand the fun- 
damental trait of the diabolically excited world- 
liness of his people, as it afterwards became 
more and more developed. 

Ver. 14. Yes, ye that know not [whereas 
ye know not E. V. much more correct and idio- 
matic than Lange’s rendering—M.].  oircveg, 
properly, ‘‘ye that are of such a kind.” [Alford: 
==‘‘ut gui’”’—‘belonging, as ye do, to a class 
which.” —M. ]. 


What will be to-morrow.—Prov. iii. 28, 
xxvii. 1. The general idea that carnal security 
is here met by ignorance of the future and the 
transitoriness of life (Huther) has here alsoa 
prophetico-historical bearing. Hence not only: 
‘¢Ye know not, as mortal men, whether you are 
still alive to-morrow,” but also “ye have ne 
presentiment of what the next future has in re. 
serve for you with our people.’”’ It is to be re 
membered that these words were written by an 
aged Apostle a few years before that great catas- 
trophe, which brought the greatest misery and 
death on many thousand people not only at Je- 
rusalem (and James considered Jerusalem and 
Judea to belong also to the dispersion of the 
twelve tribes in the enlarged sense of the term), 
but previously also in many cities of the Roman 
Empire (Cesarea, Scythopolis, Ascalon, Damas- 
cus, Alexandria; Josephus, de bello Jud. 2, 18, 
1-8; 20, 2). 

For what is your life ?—Of what sort, 
cota. It is not only fleeting and perishable 
physically, but as the spiritual life of the nation 
also it is affected with deadly disease and a 
deadly destiny. 

A vapor, forsooth, ye are.—Better ‘‘For ye 
are a& vapor.”—M.]. On ydp see Appar. Crit. 
The reading éoré is manifestly a stronger expres- 
sion than éori, applied to their life. ‘They 
themselves are thereby described as a vapor, ar 
it is also said of the mAoboroe ch. i. 10 that he 
shall pass away as the fiower of grass.’’ Huther. 
Does drpic denote vapor of fire (smoke, as is 
Acts ii. 19 in connection with xarvov) or vapor 
of water, that is, a misty formation, or is thers 
no definite reference designed? We feel inclined 
to take the former view; 1, on account of the 
familiar reference to Acts ii. 19; Joel iii. 1-5; 2, 
on account of the reference to fire in ch. v. 8; 8, 
on account of the greater volatility of the vapor 
of smoke as compared with the vapor of water 
which in the shape of cloudy formation is apt to 
last longer and in reality does not vanish if it 
dissolves into rain. But the real terttusm compar- 
ationis is certainly the volatility of vapor, pre- 
senting an affinity with the volatility of the 
shadow in Job viii. 9; Ps. cii. 12; oxliv. 4. But 
in the last passage the figure also contains the 
idea of a breath and Ps. cii. 4 the figure of 
smoke. Our passage is probably more nearly 
related to the one named last. 

And then (again).—Laying the emphasis on , 
ga:vouévn, appearing in splendid extension, say 
like an illuminated cloud, «ai might be rendered 
even: it not only decreases but even vanishes. 
But as objection may be raised to such an em- 
phasis, Huther’s explanation of «ai is sufficient 
‘Cag it appeared so it vanished.” Thus Israel as 
a nation, was soon to vanish from the rank of 
nations. 

Ver. 15. Instead of that ye ought to say. 
—These words connect with v. 18, but the pe- 
renthesis v. 14 has the import of a prolonged 
characterizing address. 

If the Lord will, we shall live.—See Ap- 
par. Crit. According to the less authenticated 
reading of the Text Reo. (xa? (fouzev), adopted 
by the majority of commentators, xa? (jouer is 
generally connected with the protasis. Luther: 
“If the Lord will and we live, we shall do this 
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or that;” Erasmus, Calvin, de Wette. The sec- 
ond xai then denotes the apodosis. Here the 
protasis is divided into two hypothetical ideas: 
if the Lord will and if we live. Grotius and al. 
take the whole somewhat differently: ‘if the 
Lord will that we live, then the rest also will 
follow, then we shall do this or that;” but this 
really runs into the construction of Luther. 
Most impracticable is Bornemann’s construction, 
who adopting the Jert Rec., makes xai Cjowpev 
the apodosis in the sense: ‘let us make our 
livelihood.”” The better sense also favours the 
more critically sustained reading. Not only our 
doing depends on the will of the Lord, but also, 
first of all, life itself. Henceif the Lord will, we 
shall live and then do this or that eos Set 
Huther.) [I prefer the reading ¢Cfoovev and 
render “If the Lord will, we shall both live and 
shall do this or that,’”’ for it is evident that the 
hypothesis controls both our living and doing. 
Oar life is dependent on the will of God and our 
doing depends on our living. Cf. Winer, p. 301. 
—M.]. 

Reproof of their false security and forewarning of 

ir conscience. vv. 16, 17. 

Vez. 16. But now ye boast yourselves 
in.—But now, i. e. instead of their thinking and 
speaking. Instead of it ye boast yourselves etc., 
according to the preliminary allusion, v. 15. 

In your illusions.—’AAafoveia denotes 
vaunting or bragging regarded in the light of 
iusion or deception.—But here we must lay more 
stress on the objective, vain, arrogant self-exalt- 
ation than on the boasting. The clause: ‘‘ye 
boast in your boastings” (de Wette), is rather 
tautological. Boasting being a joyous testifying 
of the ground of confidence, the sense is as fol- 
lows: ye boast in a ground of peace, consisting 
in those vain illusions or castles in the air, which 
from their nature are multiform. Huther re- 
marks that éy denotes not the object but the 
ground of their boasting; but in this boasting 
the ground is really made the object. 

All boasting of sach kind.— That is, 
grounded on haughtiness and self-illusion; where- 
as both James and Paul know a holy boasting 
(eh. i. 9—that is glorying) grounded on the 
most opposite qualities, not on self-cxaltation in 
forgetfulness of God and departing from God but 
on self-abasement in reliance on God and resig- 
ration to God. 

Ver. 17. To him now who knoweth to 
do good.—This is not only a moral sentence 
used for the purpose of warning the readers but 
the concluding forewarning addressed to the 
Jadaists, followed by the announcement of the 
judgments upon those who still persevere in their 
obduracy; the great turning-point in the Apostle’s 
stgument like our Lord’s last address to the Jews 
Jno. xii. 35.(Matth. xxiii.), or that of Paul, Acts 
xxviii. 28 ete. And first we have to note that 
the main stress lies not on xaAdv, as the sum- 
total of good, because this would require the 
Article (so Wiesinger), but on eidérc with which 
wcAéy x. r. A. must be connected. He therefore 
who, although he knows better, omits the good 
and moreover the doing of good which he knows to 
do, to him it is reckoned as sin. The reference 
here, however, is not primarily, that a single sin 
of omission is also sin, but the whole attitude of 


an impenitent religious knowledge, the whole 
self-contradiction of a hypocritical and unfruitful 
orthodoxism is here described as a wholesale sin 
of omission. As sin, according to Rom. i. 21 
began with a great central sin of omission, so it 
is also sealed with the great, all-embracing sin of 
omission of impenitence. But this proposition 
contains also the common doctrine of the single 
sin of omission. Now concerning this knowledge 
of good the question arises (according to Huther 
whether James refers to the knowledge he h 
imparted to his readers by his exhortations 
ae: especially by the last (Grotius, de 

ette and al.); or whether this knowledge de- 
scribes one already existing in his readers, as 
Huther assumes, observing; ‘‘the uncertainty of 
human life is something so palpable that those 
who eee talk in their audacity as if 
it did not exist, as if their life were not dependent 
on God and contrary to their own knowledge do 
not that which is seemly but that which is un- 
seemly and therefore is is s0 much the moré sin 
unto them,” We consider this antithesis as con- 
fusing. It is surely assumed that the readers of 
the Epistle knew from the Old Testament the 
rudiments of doing good and that in this know- 
ledge the Gospel had raised them to the full 
consciousness of the highest degree of doing 
good; but it is assumed with equal certainty 
that this word of the whole Epistle, as a final 
word of exhortation is to them matter of the 
greatest and most decisive importance. The 
word should therefore be taken as a final word 
with reference to their better knowledge of evan- 
gelical behaviour in general and not merely as 
reminding them of their previous knowledge of 
their dependence on God. We have still to ask 
what is sin to one who knows and doeth not? 
The knowledge by itself, or that knowledge as 
connected with not doing? The former would be 
more piquant and would mean something like 
this: to such an one even his Jewish preroga- 
tives turn to ruin (Rom. x.). The Gospel pro- 
claimed to him first, becomes to him a savor of 
death unto death. However we must distinguish 
sin from the judgment of sin, hence the reference 
cannot be to the better knowledge by itself but 
to the contradiction between knowing and not 
doing, which rups thrugh the whole Epistle as 
the object of the Apostle’s controversy. This 
contradiction becomes sin to the perfect avjp 
diwvzoc which is reckoned to or reserved for him 
t.e. unto judgment. This great forewarning 
introduces the subsequent passage of the judg- 
ment. It is noteworthy that James seems to 
foresee with assurance that the greater part or 
the mass of Israel would grow obdurate contrary 
to a better knowledge or with an evil conscious- 
ness against doing the truth of the Gospel and 
that all the Judaistic corruptions of his Christian 
readers, which he assails, are also connected 
with such a conscious perverseness in general 
and in the whole, although not with reference to 
every individual in every individual case, and 
although the solidarity of the judgment is sus- 
pended in the case of believing Jews. © 

[The real point of this saying is hardly brought 
out in Lange’s note and not touched at all under 
‘‘Doctrinal and Ethical” and ‘Homiletical and 
Practical.” The reference is not to sins of 
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omission, but to sinning against light and know- 
ledge, to dotng evil the knowledge of good not- 
withstanding. «adédv v. 17 is the opposite of 
sovnpév; and the persons, whom James addressed 
knew well enough that they ought to do good, but 
they separated their knowledge from their prac- 
tice and did evil. This verse (v. 17) contains a 
sharp rebuke, if not a sarcastic reflection on 
their inconsistencies.—M. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. One of the most important life-questions of 
Christian ethics is undoubtedly that of the 
Christian’s relation to the world which surrounds 
him. In answering it James again fully agrees 
with our Lord (cf. Matth. vi. 24), and with Paul 
the Apostle (cf. Rom. xii. 2; 1 Cor. vii. 29-31; 
2 Cor. vi. 14-18). He wants Christians neither 
to conform to the world nor entirely to separate 
themselves from it, but he insists so much the 
more on their being distinguished from the world 
and on their showing that they are governed by 
a very different principle and a much loftier 
spirit than the friends of the world. If this is 
omitted and on the contrary that friendship of 
the world is sought, which is incompatible with 
a harmonious and independent development of 
the Christian life, it must surely lead to the re- 
sult, that God and His service are ultimately 
abandoned. The impossibility of uniting God 
and the world in the heart of a Christian belongs 
to the nature of the case; of. Matth. xii. 80. 
The world demands that we should love ourselves, 
God requires us to love Him; the world wants 
self-exaltation, God abasement and humility. 
The friend of the world and the friend of God 
are diametrically opposed to each other in prin- 
ciple, inclination and aim. Moreover how can 
there exist a lasting communion among things 
that cannot be reconciled? Here applies the 
‘saying in Matth. xvi. 26; Luke x. 88-42.— 

2. James as well as the other writers of the 
‘New Testament receive the ypadf as the highest 
authority. 

8. No sin is more loathsome in the sight of God 
than pride. We have only to realize for a 
‘moment the light in which a holy God cannot but 
regard a guilty sinner in order to- understand 
‘that self-exaltation is not only wicked but almost 
ridiculous before Him. Thus far we may say 
ithat parcere victis et debellare superbos is the funds- 
mentai law of the Divine government both under 
the Qld Testament and under the New. Then 
‘countless examples taken from history prove also 
the truth of the saying, which is constantly heard 
in the Gospel. Cf. Matth. xviii. 4; Luke xviii. 
14; 1 Pet. v. 5. 

4. What James says here (v. 7) of the devil is 
at onee a supplement to his doctrine of the origin 
of sin (ch. i. 14, 15) and a corrective of those 
who are wont to dilute the last mentioned passage 
after the manner of the Pelagians. 

6. In writing ‘‘Draw near to God and He will 
draw near to you”” James by no means wants to 
deny that the grace of God is prevenient and 
free and to teach that the sinner, for his part, 
must first turn to God, before God is able in 
grace to turn to him. This would conflict with 
‘the nature of the case and also with 1 John iv. 
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19. But he is here addressing Christians, whom 
God had already approached before (cf. Is. lxv. 
1), but who, by their transgressions, had for 
a time departed from God and had first to return 
before they could again enjoy His grace and 
communion. It is once for all impossible to 
merit the favour of God by conversion and 
equally impossible personally to experience it 
without such a genuine conversion. Now all 
temporizing [indecision, half-work, German 
‘* Halbtheit”—M.], all discord between the out- 
ward and the inward life is fundamentally in- 
compatible with such a genuine conversion. Cf. 
Luke xi. 85-41. 

6. True joy is the child of sorrow for sin 
Man has therefore his choice here on earth be- 
tween short grief to be followed hereafter by 
constant joy and short joy to be followed here- 
after by eternal grief. Cf. Matth. v. 3, 4; Luke 
vi. 21; 2 Cor. vii. 10. 

7. Nothing is more sad and pernicious than 
that Christians also in their intercourse with 
each other yield themselves so often to loveless 
calumny and forget the words of the Lord Jesus, 
Matth. vii. 1-6. In this connection attention 
should be called to rash contradiction and hasty 
judging which are often the effects of ignorance 
or disgraceful passion; to censoriousness which 
contrary to men’s own better conviction magnifies 
the faults of their neighbour and overlooks his 
goud parts, in direct opposition to the Apostolic 
precept, 1 Cor. xiii. 4-7; to calumny, slander, 
tale-bearing, back-biting, etc., on which rices 
Reinhard’s System of Christian Morality, 4th ed. 
I. p. 681-693 degerves to be consulted. [Also 
Jeremy Taylor’s Sermons,—T7he Good and Evil 
Tongue—Slander and Flattery—The Duties of the 
Tongue.—M.]. He justly observes that partial 
and passionate reviewers are not unfrequently 
guilty of these vices to an eminent degree. 
Compare also Bayle’s Dissertations sur les libelles 
difamatoires, in Vol. IV. of his Dictionnaire, and 
the capital sketch of an accomplished calumniator 
in Gellert’s MMoralische Vorlesungen, p. 647 etc. 
It is self-evident how ill all this accords with the 
duties of Christian brotherly love. Cf. 1 Cor. 
iv. 6; Eph. iv. 25; Col. iii. 18. 

8. ‘The law protects our neighbour by the 
precept of brotherly love; he who notwithstand- 
ing injuriously assails him, violates the protect- 
ing law itself, sets himself above the law and 
makes choice of that part of the law he means 
to observe or not to observe; but in doing so, he 
ceases to be a doer of the law.” von Gerlach. 

9. The Christian must also show in his daily 
life that he is influenced in all things by the 
sense of dependence whieh is the real founda- 
tion of the religious and moral life. James in 
concert with Solomon (Prov. xxvii. 1), with our 
Lord Himself (Matth. vi. 34) and with the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews (ch. vi. 3) urges this upon 
his readers. Many a sinful action would remain 
undone, many a hasty step would not be taken, 
if the words ‘‘If the Lord will ‘and we live” 
were not only on the lips but in the hearts of 
men. Compare the treatise of Morus, ‘‘de homi- 
ne submitlente se Deo,” in Opusculis, II p. 128. 
8qq. . 
10. There is not a more extensive region of 
sin than that on which James allows us to cast 
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a solitary glance (v. 17), the region of sins of 
omission, and again none in which not a few ex- 
hibit less concern. How many are perfectly 
satisfied if in their opinion they have not done 
any thing in thought, in word or in deed, which 
eonflicts with the love of God and of our neigh- 
bour, although they have never accused them- 
selves of that which unconsciously or designedly 
they omitted to do! Many secretly object to 
such simple and self-evident exhortations as 
those in vv. 18-16, that they have known it all a 
long time without considering that knowing 
without doing is altogether inexcusable, cf. Jno. 
ili. 17.—*‘ The omission of good is the commis- 
sion of evil. In this manner we actually may 
become thieves and murderers; e¢. g., the priest 
and the Levite who passed by the unfortunate 
sufferer, offended by omitting to observe the 
sixth commandment. This omission of good is 
also connected with slackness in doing good; 
gradually men become more and remiss in doing 
until at last all lovo of and longing for goo 
leaves them and this is the death of which we 
must be on our guard. Beware, therefore, of 
procrastination! By deferring a thing we ought 
to do from day to day, we come to lessen its im- 
portance and soon forget it altogether. Such 
negligences disclose to us the slothfulness of our 
heart, a most dangerous and critical state of 
disease.” Viedebandt. 

[v. 12. Sanderson: ‘The words of St. James 
aseert that there is but one Lawgiver—not one 
selected out of many, nor one above all the rest, 
but one exclusively; that is, one, and but one 
alone, who is able to save and destroy. What 
was usually applied to the prerogatives of Kings, 
may be justly said of the conscience of every man, 
that 2 is subject to none but God, and knows no su- 
perior upon earth. Memorable is the observation 
of the Emperor Mazimilian, ‘To offer to domi- 
heer over the conscience, is to assault the cita- 
del of heaven.” That man ia a plunderer of the 
Divine Glory, and an invader of the authority 
that belongs to God, whosoever he be, that 
claims a right over the consciences of men, or 
usurps upon them. Let the popes of Rome, and 
thetrain of canonists, jesuits and sycophants, that 
flatter and fawn upon them, clear themselves, if 
they can, of this sacrilege; and let such as sud- 
sui their consciences to the power of any creature, 
which only ought to be subject to God, be care- 
fal lest by transferring the honour of that ser- 
Vice that belongs to God, to any creature upon 
earth, they make a god of that creature, and so, 
in effect become guilty of idolatry. 

From this first conclusion thus proved, follows 
this remarkable inference, that the proper rule 
of the conscience is that which God, the Supreme 
Lawgiver, has prescribed to it; and besides that, 
there is no other that ought to be admitted. 

Yet this hinders not, that there may be other 
lawgivers of an inferior order, who by authority 
dered to them from the Supreme power, may 
have a just right to make laws, and consequently 
to bind the conscience to obedience. We do 
not say that God has committed to the Magis- 
tratea power to oblige the consciences of his 
people by laws, but rather (to speak with more 
care and propriety) that God has given to the 
magistrate a jurisdiction to make laws, which by 


virtue alone of the Divine authority, do oblige 
the consciences of the subject; for properly 
speaking, the Magistrate does not oblige the 
conscience to obey the law, but God obliges the 
conscience to obey the magistrate.” —M. ]. 

{v. 17. Wordsworth: This conclusion of St 
James is added as the summing up of the argu- 
ment, in the same manner as the aphorism with 
which St. Paul closes his reasonings concerning 
a doubting conscience, where he says, ‘“‘Whatso~ 
ever is not of faith, is sin,’’ that is, whenever a 
man does anything without being persuaded in his 
mind that he may lawfully do it, he is guilty of 
sin. Rom. xiv. 28. . 

St. James appears to have his eye here on this 
statement of St. Paul. 

St. James adds to it another maxim of general 
import, viz., that whensoever a man omits to do 
anything which he is persuaded in his own mind 
that he ought to do, he is guilty of sin. 

Thus these two Apostolic verdicts, delivered 
in a similar manner, constitute two fundamental 
rules of human action, as to what men are dound 
to forbear doing, and as to what they are bound 
to do. 

Those persons whom St. Paul addressed, were 
tempted to do many things, which they did not, 
in their consciences, appruve; and the Apostle 
warns them, that if they do any thing against 
their conscience, they commit sin. 

They to whom St. James wrote, were vain- 
glorious of their religious knowledge; but they 
were not careful to show forth their religious 
knowledge by religious practice; and the Apostle 
teaches them that their knowledge will only in- 
crease their guilt, unless they do what they know 
to be right. 

Hence, while it is sin to shun knowledge, and 
there is some sin of tgnorance (cf. Augustine 6, 
661), and it is a sin‘to shut the ears to instruc- 
tion; and it is a duty to get knowledge, to increase 
in knowledge, to abound in knowledge, we must 
beware not to rest in knowledge. We must add 
to our knowledge, temperance, patience, godliness, 
brotherly kindness, charity. Without these know- 
ledge is unprofitable; nay, will only increase our 
condemnation. See Sanderson 8, p. 282-284. 
Cf. Luke xii. 47; Jno. ix. 41; xv. 22; and seo 
the woes pronounced on Chorazin and Capernaum, 
Matth. xi. 21.—M.]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Friendship with the world, enmity of God.— 
The Christian’s relation to the world which sur- 
sounds him.—OQn spiritual adultery, ef. Hos. ii. 
1-19.—The Scripture should never utter a sin- 
gle word in vain to the Christian, cf. Jno. x. 
355.—The Spirit that dwells in Christians is de- 
cidedly opposed to every manifestation of hatred 
and envy.—God is able to do exceeding abund- 
antly above all that we ask or think (under- 
stand), Eph. iii. 20.—G@God resisteth the proud 
but giveth grace to the humble: 1. This ts not 
otherwise according to the voice of history and 
experience; 2. It cannot be otherwise, if we con- 
sider the relation of God and the sinner; 8. It 
shali not be otherwise if God is to be glorified 
and the sinner preserved; 4. It wild never be 
otherwise and the sinner had therefore better 
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lay it to heart.—-(vv. 6, 7). How God stands to 
the humble Christian and how the humble 
Christian stands to his God.—The necessity of 
a constantly renewed conversion towards God 
after every new aberration.—The greatest de- 
mand of the Christian life: draw near to God, 
and its greatest consolation: He will draw nigh 
to you.—The insignificance of clean hands with- 
out a clean heart; the inward and the outward 
must be indissolubly united in conversion.—The 
beginning of conversion, the end of every sinful 
joy.—If we did not remain so far from God, God 
also would not remain so far from us.—The 
commandment of inward purification can never 
be fulfilled without prayer, Ps. li. 12.—(vv. 10, 
11). The Christian life a union of humility and 
love. He who truly knows and humbles himself 
before God will neither have the desire nor the 
courage to judge his brother uncharitably.—Sin- 
ning against our brother is also sinning against 
God.—Slander in religious associations and Chris- 
tian circles: 1, The traces, 2, the sources, 8, the 
fruits of this vice.—He that speaks evil of others 
injures thereby 1, the brother whom he calum- 
niates, 2, the neighbour who listens to him, 3, 
but most of all himself.—The Christian indeed is 
called to be a doer of the word but not in order 
to be a judge of the law.—The relation in which 
God stands to the transgressor of the command- 
ment of love: 1, as the Lawgiver, 2, as the only 
Lawgiver, 3, as the only Lawgiver who is able 
- to save and to destroy.—(v. 18, etc.). On our 
dependence on God even in the actions of our 
daily life.—Difference between the Christian- 
minded and the worldly-minded merchant.— 
Christian and unchristian travelling. Our igno- 
rance of the future, 1, the alarm it occasions, 2, 
the benefit it works.—‘‘What is your life?” 
Different answers to this question from the 
standpoint 1, of experience, 2, of faith.—Life a 
vapor which is to ascend fragrant as incense. — 
- How much cause have we not only to think but 
also to say: ‘If the Lord will and we live!” 1. 
Reasons for this frame of mind: a. death or 
want of ability prevent not seldom the execution 
of our best plans; 4. the plans of others often 
conflict with ours or ours with theirs and both 
neutralize one another; ¢. we are often de- 
prived of the opportunity or the desire to carry 
out our plans, but all under the guidance of God. 
2. Fruits of this frame of mind: it will a. make 
us careful in laying, 5. thankful for the success, 
e. submissive and satisfied with the frustration 
of our most cherished plans and desires.—Me- 
mento mori, cf. Ps. xo. and ciiii—The problem 
of life must never be considered apart from its 
direct connection with death.—Lawful and un- 
lawful glorying on the Christian standpoint.— 
The great chasm between knowing, willing and 
doing.—The greatness of seemingly little sins 
of omission.—‘‘He that knoweth to do good, 
eto.” Extended application of this rule to the 
freld of Christian philanthrophy and of Missions 
among the heathen. 

Srarke: LurHer:—Eavious men are not the 
temples of the Holy Ghost, ch. iii. 14, 15; 2 
Tim. i. 7.—The proud instead of the honour, 
after which they run, receive shame and dis- 
honour, Matth. xxv. 83.—-The more of humility, 
the more of grace; if in valleys some hollows are 


deeper than others, the water collects ip them, 
Luke v. 8.—Humility of heart is the most certain 
way not only to the love of our fellow-men but 
i to honour from God Himself. Luke xiv. 
Hepinaer:—The enemy is not conquered by 
sleep. Take the sword of the Spirit, the helmet 
of hope, the shield of faith, then thou art equipped 
for the contest, Eph. vi. 11.—Nothing unclean is 
able to combine with God, the most pure Being, 
Is. i. 16.—Humility the surest road to constant 
exaltation, Matth. xxiii. 12.—To speak evil of 
our brother does more harm than is generally ° 
thought; as many words, so many wounds are 
struck in the conscience, Ps. lii. 4; exl. 12. 
Nova Bisi. Tus.:—A pious man always guards 


‘his tongue lest it judge his neighbour and defame 


him, Rom. xiv. 138. 

LuTHer :—God gave us His law, not that we 
should censure it, but keep it. Deut. vii. 11. 

STARKE :—Human legislators are able to ren- 
der those, who obey their commandments, to 
some extent happy, but they can neither save 
them nor themselves; God is able to do both 
perfectly.—The Apostle does not absolutely dis- 
allow commerce, he only blames those who are 
so covetous that they forget God in their business 
and think that every thing depends on their 
cunning, chasing and running, and do not re- 
member that they cannot do any thing without 
the grace of God. Trading and chaffering has 
been peculiar to the Jews before and after the 
birth of Christ, especially to those who have 
lived out of Canaan, their country. For because 
they had no landed property among foreign na- 
tions, they were compelled to make their living 
by trade, which is the case now, if only it were 
done as it ought to be done. 

Nova Brs.. Tus.:—O wretched man that lay- 
est out such great plans, dost thou not know that 
to-morrow God may require thy soul at thy 
hands? Luke xii. 19, 20. 

Lanait op.—Nothing is more common than 
that the healthiest bodies of any age are all of a 
sudden attacked by divers diseases, Job. xiv. 2. 

Hepincek :—The will of God is the sole rule 
of Christians in all matters relating to the body 
or the soul, as in the case of Christ and Paul, 
Jno. iv. 84; 1 Cor. iv. 19; Acts xxi. 18, 14.— 
The will of God permits also evil but turns it to 
the welfare of His children, Gen. 1. 20.—An evil 
cause and a stubborn mind full of self-glorying 
go generally together, ch. iii. 14; Rom. i. 80. 

LANGIL OP.:—Ignorance is no excuse in cases 
where knowledge might have been had; but if a 
man knows better and yet is unfaithful and dis- 
obedient, he only aggravates his guilt accord- 
ingly, Luke xii. 47, 48. 

iM 11) Stiez:—I must judge in my heart in 
order to preserve myself from evil and to retain 
only what is good; I owe it in love to my 
brother to censure and exhort him in order to 
make him better and to prosper his soul. But 
this is altogether different from haughty, angry 
rebuking and scolding when I converse with 
some one about his sin; but the worst of all, and 
that which uniformly begets still greater discord, 
is the, alas, nowhere uncommon although thor- 
oughly concealed vice of backbiting, which Lu- 
ther in his Catechism has wisely ranged under 
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the eighth commandment. People discourse 
without vocation or duty, from sheer wanton- 
ness with a hateful temper of one’s supposed sin 
toanother; speak evil of their brother behind 
his back, as a false brother, instead of saying it 
sincerely to his face. Thus acted the heathen in 
the Apostolic age towards the Christians, wan- 
tonly refused to see their good works and pre- 
ferred to backbite them as evil--doers (1 Pet. ii. 
12). Thus still act nowadays baptized heathen 
towards the godly, saying of them and burden- 
ing them with all manner of evil falsely. If this 
is done also among those who pretend to be 
brethren, verily the Holy Spirit strongly testifies 
sgainst it and rather teaches Christians for their 
part not to deal thus with the children of the 
world. Where such backbiting takes place there 
is never a good conscience or & courageous an- 
swer to the questions: would I say this of him, 
if he were present? why do I not first tell him? 
why and for what purpose do I now speak of it? 
—There is neither obedience of duty nor intent 
of love; here speaks and judges one’s own pre- 
sumptuous, haughty mind, hence it runs go soon 
into judging falsely or even, if the matter were 
really so, into condemning, into damning judg- 
ri which is at any rate absolutely forbid- 
en. 
(v.17). Weare unprofitable servants before 
the Most Highest; that is certain, for all profita- 
bleness comes only from Him; but it is just be- 
cause He makes us profitable that we are bound 
to do whatever is commanded us, to be diligent 
in doing good, as we know it, according to the 
will of God. James puts this lastly in the place 
of every self-willed doing of this or that. fr we 
suffer ourselves to be found in good worke as-’ 
piring for eternal life, then our earthly life verily 
Eas become more than a vapor, which vanishes 
away, then it is the seed-time of the great harvest 
of true gain. 

Jakopr: (v. 15):—“If the Lord will and I 
live.” There are indeed not a few Christians 
who take the precept of our text literally and 
think that they are sinning if in speaking of the 
fature, they do not every time employ such a 
pious addition. But if faith here borders almost 
oa superstition and if we actually find the traces 
of such superstition even in many otherwise en- 
lightened Christians, is it not true that this mo- 
mentous saying ‘‘If the Lord will and I live” 
sinks down into a mere conventionalism, if we 
carry it on our lips on every trifling occasion? 
and is it not to be feared that that which we 
should always utter only with a profound and 
most living sense of our impotence and the om- 
Ripotence of God, degenerates into a mere, blind 
habit? Let us apply also in this respect the 
mighty saying of St. Paul: “The kingdom of 

is not in word, but in power,” 1 Cor. iv. 

Neaxper :—‘‘ If the Lord will and we live.” 
It is evident that James in saying this did not 
insist upon it, that we should always express 
such a condition in words. Such expressions 
might easily degenerate into mere forms and 
those Churches, in virtue of their whole tendency, 
were apt to turn every thing into a mere form. 
James, as we have already seen, is fond of 
Maming the specific instead of the general 


thought, and instead of expressing the general 
thought of the uncertainty and dependence of 
our whole earthly life, makes use of language 
calculated to indicate the general thought by its 
application to a speqific case. 

HEvusnez: (v. 15) :—James will appear to some 
as a pietist, but just from what he says we may 
know what genuine, sincere piety is. He is 
truly pious, whose piety interpenetrates also his 
whole heart, his whole life and his whole doing. 
To carry on even his earthly affairs with God 
characterizes the Christian: ‘‘with God” is his 
motto in every thing, Col. iii. 17.—The spirit of 
enterprise without religion is always pride.— 

Lisco: (vv. 7-10):—All our doing is at the 
same time the work of God.—(vv. 11-17) The 
danger of pride: 1, It misleads us to judge 
others uncharitably (vv. 11, 12) ; 2, it seduces us 
to trust over much in our own strength (vv. 13— 
17).—The unchristian element in the conduct of 
temporal affairs. — 

PoruBszKY: (vv. 4-6):—Worldly and spirit- 
ual.—(vv. 6, 7) Be subject to God.—(vv. 7, 8 
The greatest task of human willing. —(vv. 810} 
Three steps to genuine repentance: 1, grief; 
2, faith; 8, work.—(vv. 11, 12). Our judgment 
of others condemns ourselves.—(vv. 18-]7). Of 
assurance in our worldly affairs.— 

Weineck: (vv. 18-15):—In what Christian 
families may find comfort in the retrospect of a 
departing year.— 

Wor: (vv. 18-16):—Man may become the 
destroyer but not the architect of his happi- 
ness. 

ae v. 11:—The great exception which 
both the unbelieving Jews and the Judaizing 
Christians among them had against the believing 
Gentiles was this ‘they observed not their 
feasts or Sabbaths and that they were not cir- 
cumcised,”’ whence they concluded they differed 
little from the heathens. This was the thing for 
which the Christian fathers did contend against 
them; viz. that the ancient patriarchs of old 
were acceptable to God, and consequently -the 
Christians, and especially the converted Gen- 
tiles, might be acceptable to God without the 
observation of these feasts and Sabbaths or of 
circumcision. 

v. 15. It was a rule of Ben Syra (Buxt. Flor. 
p. 4) ‘‘ Let no man say he will do any thing, un- 
less he first say, If the Lord will:’’ who also 
adds, that ‘‘ one died before night, for refusing to 
add this.”” And when Alcibiades had said to 
Socrates, ‘‘I will do so if you will,” Socrates 
(Plat. Alcib. 1, tn fine) tells him he ought to 
have said, éav 6 Gedc ebéAy, “if God will.” Not 
that we are obliged always to say thus (Rom. 
xv. 28), but only still to own our dependence 
upon Divine Providence.—M. ]. 

{v. 17. Eidére odv. Menander says: ‘It is 
manifest folly to know what we ought to do and 
not do it.—M.]. 

[Mackniaut :—v. 8. This and other exhorta- 
tions of the like kind found in Scripture imply, 
that in matters of religion and virtue men must 
cooperate with the grace of God by their own 
earnest endeavours.—M. ]. 

[Pr.e: v. 11. As to you, dear brethren, who 
are already converted to Christianity, be sure to 
avoid that pernicious custom of slander and 
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rash censure. Remember, that whoever hastily 
‘and unjustly condemns another man, reflects 
upon religion itself, sets up for a judge and 
makes himself wiser than the Divine Law. And 
such an one must not pretend to be a true disciple 
of that law, while he sets himself above it.—M. |. 

[v. 17. Now this, or any other crime, must be 
greater in a Christian than in any other man; 
because he, by the clear revelation of the Gos- 
pel, has or ought to have better notions of his 
duty, and a stronger sense of his religious obli- 
gations. —M. }. 

[Burxitt: v.17. Let us learn hence, that to 
sin against light and knowledge, is a very hei- 
nous aggravation of sin, because the knowledge of 
our duty lays us under the greatest obligation to 
do it; and that the greater advantages and op- 
portunities any man has of knowing his duty, 
and the more knowledge he sins against in not 
doing it, the greater is his sin, and the more 
grievous will be his condemnation.—M. ]. 

fr. 4, There is a sense in which a man may be 
a friend of the world and yet remain the friend 
of God, and this seeming paradox is the duty of 
every Christian and more especially of the min- 
ister of Christ. He must be the world’s true 
friend by telling the world its faults, exposing 
its corrupt maxims in a spirit of tender love and 
solicitude by preaching the truth of the everlast- 
ing Gospel and endeavouring to gain the world 
to Jesus Christ. 

v. 8. The Father, in the parable, running to 
meet the returning prodigal, a Divine illustration 
of the words ‘“‘Draw nigh to God and He will 
draw nigh to you.”—Outward lustrations are not 
sufficient, the heart must be purified as well. 
dyvicare xapdiac, literally ‘‘make chaste your 
hearts” alludes to their spiritual adultery (v. 
4), and the whole clause may be applied to bap- 
tized Christians whose hearts are in the world. 

v. 18. Desparntm RasBa, 2 9. p. 261. 1 we read 
as follows: ‘‘Our rabbis tell usa story, which 
happened in the days of Rabbi Simeon the son 
of Chelpatha. He was present at the circumcis- 
ion of a child and stayed with his father to the 
entertainment. The father brought out wine for 
his guests, that was seven years old, saying, 
With this wine will I continue for a long time to 
celebrate the birth of my new-born son. They con- 
tinued supper till midnight. At that time, Rabbi 
Simeon arose and went out, that he might return 
to the city in which he dwelt. On the way he 
saw the angel of death walking up and down. He 
said to him, Who art thou? He answered, I am 
the messenger of God. The rabbi said, Why 
wanderest thou about thus? He answered, I 
slay those persons who say, We will do this or 
that and think not how soon death may over- 
power them: that man with whom thou hast 
supped, and who said to his guests, With this 
wine will I continue for a long time to celebrate the 
birth of my new-born son, behold the end of his 


aye is at hand, for he shall die within thirty 
ays.” 

v. 16, Clarke cites from an old English work 
‘‘The godly man’s picture drawn by a Scripture 
pencil” the words: ‘Some of those who despise 
religion say, Thank God we are not of this holy 
number! They who thank God for their unholi- 
ness, had best go ring the bells for joy that they 
shall never see God.” 

v. 18, The same author cites the following 
from Saady’s Gulistan: “I knew a merchant 
who used to travel with a hundred camels laden 
with merchandise and who had forty slaves in 
his employ. This person took me one day to his 
warehouse and entertained me a long time with 
conversation good for nothing. ‘I have,’ said 
he, ‘such a partner in Turquestan, such and 
such property in India, a bond for so much cash 
in such a province, a security for such another 
sum.’ Then, changing the subject, he said, ‘I 
purpose to settle in Alexandria, because the air 
of that city is salubrious.’ Correcting himself, 
he said, ‘No, I will not go to Alexandria; the 
African Sea (the Mediterranean) is too dangerous. 
But I will make another voyage and after that I 
will retire into some quiet corner of the world, 
and give up mercantile life.’ I asked him, what 
voyage he intended to make? He answered, ‘I 
intend to take brimstone to Persia and China, 
where I am informed it brings a good price; 
from China I shall take porcelain to Greece; 
from Greece I shall take gold tissue to India; 
from India I shall carry steel to Haleb (Aleppo); 
from Haleb I shall carry glass to Yemen (Arabia 
Felix); and from Yemen I shall carry printed 
goods to Persia. This accomplished, I shall bid 
farewell to mercantile life, which requires s0 
many troublesome journeys and spend the rest 
of my life in a store.’ He said so much on this 
subject, till at last he wearied himself with talk- 
ing: then turning to me, he said, ‘I entreat thee 
Sandy, to relate to me something of what thou 
hast seen and heard in thy travels.’ I answered 
‘Hast thou never heard what a traveller said, 
who fell from his camel in the desert of Yoor?’ 
Two things only can fill the eye of @ covetous man 
—conteniment or the earth that ts cast on him when 
laid in his grave.”—M. }. 

Compare also on 


v. 8. Bp. Haty. The duty of drawing nigh 
to God. Works, v. 745. . 
Be. Smuatriveg. Of double-mindedness. 
4 Sermons. Sermons, 849. 
v. 10. Ropert Hatt, Humility before God. 


Notes of Sermons. Works, v. 812. 
Barrow. Against detraction. Works, 
i. 628. 
Sypney Suirg. On Slander. Sermons, 
257. 
CHaLmEens. The guilt of calumny. 
Posth. Works, vi. 12. . 
Bp. Sanperson. Preolectiones. 


v. ll. 


v. 12. 
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IX. SEVENTH ADMONITION. 


DENUNCIATION AND ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE IMPENDING JUDGMENT ON THE RICH 
I. E., THE JUDAISTS PROPER, COUCHED IN PROPHETIC STYLE. EXHORTATION 
TO REPENTANCE OR TO THE PRESENTIMENT OF THE JUDGMENT. 


CHaprer V. 1-6. 


1 Go to now, ye rich men, weep apd howl for your miseries that shall come upon you.! 
2 Your riches are corrupted, and your garments are motheaten. Your gold pe ees is 
3 cankered; and the rust of them shall be a witness against you, and shall eat your flesh? 
4 agit were fire. Ye have heaped treasure together for the last days. . Behold, the hire 
of the labourers who have reaped down your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud 
crieth: and the cries of them which have reaped are entered into the ears of the Lord 


5 of Sabaoth. 


Ye have lived in pleasure on the earth, and been wanton; ye have 


6 nourished your hearts, as‘ in a day of slaughter.’ Ye have condemned and killed the 


just; and he doth not resist you. 


Vorse 1. ! Cod. Sin. inserts ¥ wiv after émepxondvacs [so Vulg. Syr. Copt. Zth. Arm.—M.j 
Lange: Well then, ye rich, weep unto howling over your calamities which are drawing near on you. 
[Go to now, ye rich, weep howling over your miseries which are coming upon you] 
eaten. 


Vereo2. Lange: 


our riches are [already] corrupting, and your garments are become mo 


(....corrupted.... M. 
Verve 8. (2 Cod. Sin. A.inserts 4 id¢ after gdpxeas tpev.—M.] 
Lange: Your (ra, and the silver is rusted and their rust will be a testimony against you and shall consume 


your flesh 


heaped up treasure in the Jast days.—M.] 


oépxas, your corrals fire. Ye have heaped hel treasure in the last [these last] days. 
(Your gold and your silver are eaten up with rust and their rust shall be fo: ss Xe 


ra testimony to you.. 


Verse 4. (® Cod. Sin. B. read agvorcpynmévos for gwces cern ios ™) 


ota which hath been kept back, crieth out 


the ears of the Lord of bosts. 


rom you, and the cries of the reapers have come to 


[.... have entered into the ears of the Lord of hosts.—M.] 
Veree 5. 4 Cod. Sin. A. B. omit &¢ before ¢»; so Vulg. and other versions; found in Rec., G. K. and is probably an 


exegetical addition. 
{5 Aeth. Pell Platt’s edition. 


“et gut saginat bovem in diem 


mactationis.—M.] : ’ 
Lange: Ye have lived high on earth. ye have lived wantonly and fattened [like flesh] your hearts [as) in 


the day of slaughter. 


[Ye lived in luxury on the earth and wantoned (Alford); ye fattened your hearts in... . M. 


Verse 6. Lange: Ye have condemned, ye have killed the Just. 


He doth not resist you [any jouer opposing and 


saving]. 
[Ye condemned, ye Killed the Just One. He doth not resist you.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. Analysis: The Judaists exhorted to repent- 
ance or to realize a presentiment of the judg- 
ment, v. 1.—Their condition: spiritual self- 
delusion, the corruptness and self-consumption 
of their supposed riches, vv. 2, 3.—Their posi- 
tive sing resulting from such spiritual self- 
delusion. Their sins against the reapers of the 
harvest in Israel.—Their unsuspecting assurance 
of their life of indulgence in the very day of 
their judgment. The crime of the murder of the 
Just One, vv. 4—6. : 

The Judaists exhorted to repentance or to realize 
@ presentiment of the judgment. 

Ver. 1. Well then, ye rich.—Concerning 
the rich see Introduction, ch. i. 10 and ii. 6, 
7. That the reference is not to the outwardly 
rich but to the rich in the sense of Old Tes- 
tament (Ps. Ixxiii.; Is. v.), Gospel (Matth. xix. 
24; Rev. iii. 17) and symbolical usage may be 
expected from an Apostolical man, to say nothing 
of an Apostle. The ordinary construction put 
on this term would lead us to expect either that 
the Epistle ought to have driven the outwardly 


rich from the Church or that they would have 
excluded the Epistle from the Canon. But just 
as the Jewish Christians themselves havo ceased 
to be known 80 also the Gentile Christian Church 
has suffered the majestic prophetical penitential 
discourse of the faithful Christian Apostle to the 
Jews to be reduced to the conception of a severe 
moral lecture. The repetition of dye viv does 
not prove that the reference here is to the same 
persons who are addressed in ch. iv. 18 (as 
Huther supposes). Nor is the reference at all 
to individuals as such; the persons addressed 
there are Judaists in a most perilous condition, 
while those addressed here are those who ac- 
cording to the last warning harden themselves. 
by the self-delusion of their being theocratically 
rich. The entire prophetical lamentation must 
be judged according to its analogies in the Old 
Testament (Is. ii. 22; Ch. iii. 9, 19 eto.) the 
words of Christ (Matth. xxiii.) and the Apoca-. 
lypse (ch. xvili.). 

Weep unto howling.—De Wette and al. 
take this as an exhortation to shed the tears of 
repentance; Huther agrees with Calvin who 
denies that there is any reference to repentance 
and considers the passage to be ‘simplex denun- 
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ciatio judicti dei, qua eos terrere volutt ab spe veniz.”” 
Wiesinger takes a middle position: that the de- 
sign of James, as in the case of the prophets of 
the Old Testament, is nevertheless none other 
than that of moving them, if possible, to turn 
from their perverse course. Huther, who objects 
that James nowhere intimates such design, over- 
looks 1, that also the strongest menaces of judg- 
ment in the Old Testament are at any rate hypo- 
thetical (see the Book of Jonah, Jer. xviii. 7 etc.), 
2, that the most assured foreseeing of the inevi- 
tability of the judgment as a whole still involves 
the possibility of individuals being wakened and 
saved in virtue of such menace, 3, that the Divine 
fore-announcement of such a judgment is at the 
same time made as a testimony of the truth for 
the future and designed to serve other genera- 
tions as & warning and to conduce to their sal- 
vation. The strict construction of Huther is 
still more striking because he disputes Semler’s 
exposition of the Imperative, viz. ‘‘st:lo pro- 
phetico imperat, ut rem certissimam demonstret,” 
and maintains that the proper force of the Im- 
perative ought to be retained. This would there- 
fore be a command to weep without any hope of 
salvation. The Participle oAoAtCovrec (oAoAbCer 
used often to describe howling with reference to 
the near approach of the judgment, Is. xiii. 6; 
xiv. 81 etc.) denotes weeping accompanied by 
constant howling, ¢. ¢. increasing unto howling. 

Over your miseries,—The impending judg- 
ments, not specified by the Apostle, but further 
alluded to only with respect to their premonitory 
symptoms. 

Which are drawing near on you.—There 
is hardly room to doubt that James refers pri- 
marily to the Jewish war and the destruction of 
Jerusalem; so Thomas Aquinas, Grotius, Mi- 
chaelis and al. understand it. Huther cannot 
substantiate by any proof the remark that 
‘“‘they (Thomas Aquinas, etc.) are not wrong 
in this respect, because in the Apostle’s mind 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the last judg- 
ment had not yet been distinguished.” The 
raAarupia are rather said to be érepydueva, 
already approaching; whereas a very patient 
waiting is necessary with respect to the coming 
of the Lord, v. 7, eto., although in the light of 
Christian hope (not of chiliastic calculation) it 
is near at hand. On you, by which Luther and 
others further define the approaching judgments, 
follows not from the literal expression but from 
the connection; é7i also contains an allusion, 
favouring the construction. [See Appar. Crit. 
Note 1.—M. ]. 

Thetr condition: spiritual self-delusion, the corrupt- 
ness and self-consumption of their supposed riches. 
vv. 2, 3. 

Ver. 2. Your riches are corrupted:—The 
verb ofrw (draf dey. in N. T.), to make rotten 
or putrid, destroy by rottenness, signifies in 2 
Perf. Pass. (as here) to rot, moulder, to be rot- 
ten or also to bein a state of rotting fermenta- 
tion. But it has also the more general sense, to 
corrupt, to consume oneself (Sir. xiv. 19). 
Sed es is Perf. Middle-—M.]. The verb thére- 
ore does not necessitate us to understand with 
Gebser and al. zAovroc=/frumenta. The main 
question here is to determine,whether this and 
the next expression denote the natural immanent 


jadgment of sin as portents of the positive judg- 
ments, or the latter (Grotius, Bengel), so that 
future events are prophetically described as 
having already taken place (de Wette, Wiesin- 
ger, Huther and al.). But the reference is evi- 
dently to the former; the corrupting of riches 
and the moth-eaten garments denote immanent, 
natural corruptions. But here, as in the pro- 
phets (Is. xxviii. 1,2; ch. xxxiii. 11, 12; Jer. 
vii. ete.) and in our Lord’s eschatological dis- 
course (Matth. xxiv. 28) these natural corrup- 
tions, as the judgment of the self-dissolution 
(—consumption). of sin, are in their products 
the tokens of positive judgment. But the riches 
must b® taken figuratively, not literally as is 
generally done. The prophetical idea of the rich 
corresponds to the prophetical idea of the riches. 
It denotes therefore externalized Judaistic right- 
eousness with all its national prerogatives, of 
course connected with that outward worldly pros- 
perity and ease which are the outward comple- 
ments of such self-righteouaness. It is matter of 
historical record that at thetime when James wrote 
this Epistle, Jewish affairs had the appearance 
of spiritual prosperity (in point of orthodoxy and 
world-holiness), as well as of worldly flourishing 
in the reign (in part at least) of Herod Agrippa 
If. (See my Apost. Age. I. pp. 807, 312, 324). 

And your garments.— Doubtless in the 
sense of the splendid garment ch. ii. 2. 

Are become moth-eaten, o7ré3pwroc, Job 
xiii. 28: not found in Classic Greek and not else- 
where in the New Testament. 

Ver. 8. Your gold and your silver are 
eaten up with rust.—x«ariédw is araf Agcy. in 
the New Testament. Gold and silver do not 
contract rust, hence Hornejus observes that it is 
populariter dictum, which is approved by Huther. 
Pott interprets the striking expression of the 
dimness of their burnish, others otherwise. Ac- 
cording to Huther James did not anxiously cal- 
culate the difference of metals in his vivid con- 
crete depiction; but this would be an intensely 
popular mode of expression. The words Is. i. 
22, ‘“‘Thy silver is become dross’’ are not & 
merely popular expression; on the contrary 
they are designed to bring out the unnatural 
fact that the princes of Israel are become rebel- 
lious and companions of thieves. It is then an 
unnatural phenomenon to which James adverts, 
of course in figurative language. It is as un- 
natural for gold and silver to be eaten up with 
rust as for the glory of Israel to be as corrupted 
as the glory of other nations corrupts, which may 
be compared to base metals. 

And their rust shall be a testimony 
against you.—Wiesinger, with whom Huther 
agrees, proposes the following interpretation: in 
the consuming of their treasures, to be brought 
about by an outward judgment, they see de- 
picted their own. But the loss of outward 
wealth under the influence of outward corrup- 
tion is by no means evidence of the inward cor- 
ruption of the losers. Oecumenius supposes 
that the rust on their gold and silver shall tes- 
tify against the hardness of their heart, because 
they did not use them in doing good. This is 
correct as far as the reference is doubtless to @ 
corruption inherent in their circumstances, but 
it lacks the due appreciation of the figurative 
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sense: the rusting of your gold and silver, of 
your glory, represented: by your leading men 
(see Is. i. 22, 28), shall be a token that the na- 
tion ig corrupted in its rich men in general. 
And this was actually the case. The leading 
men who in the spiritual life ought to have shone 
like burnished silver and gold were rusted in le- 
galism and dragged the majority of the self- 
righteous people into their own corruption. 
And shall consume your flesh.—Tho Plu- 
ral cdpxec is differently explained. The word 
stands simply for bud (Baumgarten), it denotes 
their well-fed bodies (Augusti), the fleshy parts 
of the body as contrasted with the bones ae 
who refers to 2 Kings ix. 86; and particularly 
to Mich. iii. 2, 8). But these passages contain 
no allusion to a consuming fire; fire consumes 
bones as well as flesh. We therefore assume 
that the term flesh is here used in a bad sense as 
in Gen. vi. 8; Jer. xvii. 5 and Jno. iii. 6, and 


that the Plural describes the life of the rich as | 4-6 


exhibited in the carnalities or externals of reli- 
gious, civil or individual life, in which they 
take delight. That consuming rust of the de- 
cayed, defunct and deadly legalism beginning at 
the gold and silver with which they decorate 
themselves, eats through the flesh of their cus- 
toms, ceremonies and earthly possessions to the 
very destruction of their life. It isa rust which 
has the consuming energy of fire (Ps. xxi. 22; 
Is. x. 16, 17). The rotten fixity, described as 
rust, in its last stage transforms itself into the 
fre of @ revolutionary movement, into a fanatical, 

ing conflagration of rebellion (see Rev. xix. 
20), or in brief: absolutism becomes revolu- 
tion. It is the consummated national self-dissolu- 
tion, as it fully developed itself in the Jewish 
war and in Jerusalem besieged. The reference 
therefore on the one hand, is neither to con- 
suming grief and want (Erasmus and al.), nor, 
en the other, already to the real, positive judg- 
ments (Calvin, Grotius, Wiesinger, Huther and 
al). With respect to oc rip, Wiesinger, who 
adopts the punctuation of Cod. A and Oecume- 
nius, and follows Grotius and Knapp, connects it 
With &yoavpicare: “‘ tanquam tgnem opes istas con- 
gessstis, ef quidem tpsis exiremis temporibus.” 
Wiesinger cites as an analogy @yoavpilerg ceavrd 
épy4v, Rom ii. 6, to which Huther rightly objects 
that in the words é@yjoauploare év to ydrate jutpas 
the principal stress rests on éoydrace putpace. 
This is sufficient; his further remark that the fire 
denotes already positive judgment we consider, 
for the reason already given, to be incorreot, 
tat this fire points to positive judgment. dc 
also is against Wiesinger’s construction, and 80 
does the over bold metaphor: ye have as it were 
gathered fire in gathering your wealth. 

Ye have heaped up treasure.—The verb 
requires no definite specification of the object 
and the supply of opy#v (according to Rom. ii. 
6. Calvin and al.) is superfluous and arbitrary. 
Moreover, the treasure, as Huther remarks, has 
been specified before. 

In the last days.—Not perchance the last 
days, and the last days are neither the last days 
of life, nor the last days before the advent of 
Christ (Huther). James refers to the last days 
before the final nationa) judgment, alluded to in 
v. 1, but not yet described. The gathering of 


treasure is done in the anticipation of a long 
happy future; this reprehensible heaping up 
treasure in the last days of their existence, im- 
mediately before the judgment involving not only 
the ruin of their treasure but also of their very 
existence, characterizes moreover their fearful 
want of apprehension (freedom from all misgiv- 
ing and fear, assurance) and mad-like self-delu- 
sion. All their spiritual and worldly treasures 
are useless obstacles in the impending judgment, 
destined to vanish as the means of their self-de- 
lusion in order to make room for a fearful unde- 
ceiving. Thus the indication of positive judg- 
ment draws nearer, but the Apostle first refers 
to their decisive sins. 

Their positive sins resulting from such sptritual 
self-delusion. Their sins against the reapers of the 
harvest in Israel. The unsuspecting assurance of 
their life of indulgence in the very day of their judg- 
ment. The crime of the murder of the Just One. Vv. 


Ver. 4. Behold the hire of the labourers. 
—First decisive sin. Huther: ‘Injustice to- 
wards those who work for them;’’ Wiesinger: 
One case instead of many, a case moreover which 
clearly exposes the crying injustice of those rich 
men as the transgression of the express prohi- 
bition, Deut. xxiv. 14, 15; Lev. xix. 18; Mal. 
iii. 5. —And this is to be the whole meaning of 
this passage! But in the first place it is incon- 
ceivable that those wandering trafficking Jews 
of the dispersion (ch. iv. 18) should all of a sud- 
den be transformed into large landed proprietors, 
and in the second equally inconceivable that 
James should have occasion to reproach all the 
rich landlords of the dispersion with literally 
holding back the hire of their labourers. Here 
also we must again insist upon the symbolical 
sense of the passage. ‘The first question is to de- 
termine the sense in which the term ‘the har- 
vest of Israel’ is used by the prophets (Is. ix. 
8; Joel iii. 18), by John the Baptist (Matth. iii. 
12), and by our Lord (Jno. iv. 85; Matth. ix. 
88; cf. Rev. xiv. 15, 16).—It denotes the time 
when the theocratic seed of God in Israel has 
become ripe unto harvest; on the one hand unto 
the harvest of judgment, on the other unto the 
harvest of salvation. The latter idea predomi- 
nates here. The harvest of Israel was the ri- 
pened spirit-produce of the Old Testament, as 
manifested in the work of Christ; in the reapers 
we may aptly see the Apostles (according to Jno. 
iv. 85), and the first Christians in general. From 
them the rich in Israel kept back the hire in 
that they rejected their testimony in unbelief. And 
thus the voices of those reapers cried into the 
ears of the Lord of hosts, ¢. ¢, abandoning the 
figure: their sin against them cried out to God, 
even to God, the Lord of those hosts which were 
already on the point of approaching in order to 
execute the judgment of God on Israel.—The la- 
bourers, épydra:, see 1 Tim. v. 18. aug is araf 
Aey.in N. T. The expression imports moreover 
that Israel’s whole harvest of blessing has been 
brought home by these labourers into the Chris- 
tian Church and that there is no other harvest 
besides it. 

Which hath been kept back.—We con- 
strue with Huther ‘the hire which hath been 
kept back, crieth out from you,” ag’ wuay, as we 
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read in Gen. iv. 10. ‘the voice of thy brother’s 
blood crieth unto me from the ground,” because 
thus the injustice crying out for vengeance is 
laid to the charge of the evil-doers not to that 
of the labourers; the common construction 
‘which hath been kept back by you’’ seems to 
be less opposed by taking azdé in the sense of 
iré, than by the consideration that xpd¢ec denotes 
@ crying out for vengeance. Hence the connec- 
tion is not: ‘‘the hire of the mowers crieth out 
and this crying has come to the ears of God’”’ 
(Theile), but the crying out of the hire that has 
been kept back (Gen. xviii. 20; xix. 18) on the 
one hand, is completed on the other by the Goai 
of the reapers or the gatherers of the harvest, 
first as cries of complaint and cries for help (see 
Heb. v. 7; Acts iv. 24 etc.; ch. xii. 5), and lastly 
also as cries for righteous recompense (Rev. vi. 
10, 11). And these, even more than the former 
crying have entered into the ears of the Lord of 
hosts; which would yield this sense: not only 
the unbelief of the unbelieving Jews but also the 
distress of the believing Christians induce the 
Lord of hosts to send forth His hosts unto judg- 
ment; as indeed the destruction of Jerusalem 
was not only a visitation of judgment on Juda- 
ism but also a visitation of salvation on the 
Christian Church. The crying out of Christian 
blood for mercy to enemies reaches also its limit 
in the induration of unbelievers; moreover we 
should distinguish the reapers themselves from 
their Boai, here made objective. The term 
‘¢Lord of hosts” hardly renders prominent the 
per of God, as that of Lord of the heavenly 

osts only (Wiesinger, Huther); He is also Lord 
of the earthly hosts according to the prophets 
(Is. vi. 8; xviii. 7; xxiv. 21; Amos ix. 4, 5), 
and also according to Christ (Matth. xxii. 7 
[Bede suggests the following reason ‘‘Dominum 
exercituum appellat, ad terrorem eorum, qui pauperes 
. putant nullum habere tutorem.”’ This is the only 
passage in the New Testament where the term 
‘‘Lord of hosts” is used in direct discourse. 
Rom. ix. 29 is a preseason F 

Second sin. v. 5. Ye have lived high on 
earth.—rpvgz is drag Acy. inthe N.T. lt com- 
prehends the ideas: to tive softly, voluptuously, 
gloriously and also extravagantly. In LXX. 
(Neh. ix. 26 and Is. Ixvi. 11) the fundamental 
idea is “to take delight in something to revel.”’ 
oraradgy denotes living lewdly, luxuriously, es- 
pecially in eating and drinking; but in LXX. 
(Ezek. xvi. 49 and Amos vi. 4) the idea of idle 
indulgence is decidedly predominant, probably 
also in 1 Tim. v.6. Hence the two words would 
express not the definite antithesis delicie et ex- 
quisita volupias and luxuria atque prodigalitas 
(Hottinger), but that of positive sumptuousness in 
pleasure and sensuality and of negative sumptu- 
ousness in effeminate, careless indolence. We 
might therefore translate ‘‘Ye have had your 
delight and have settled down on earth,” or “ye 
have become worldly and effeminate,” or ‘ye 
have bragged and made a show.” The opposite 
order occurs in Luke xvi. 19: the daily wearing 
of holiday-apparel denotes the idler, the sump- 
tuous living, revelry. Huther strikingly points 
out the contrast of this sumptuous mode of life 
and the toilsome life of the labourers, also the 
contrast of such revelling on earth and the com- 
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plaint which is made to the Lord in heaven. 
But we must not overlook in this revelling on 
earth the thought, that the earth, the earthly, 
figuratively taken, was the foundation in which 
their revelling struck root, and that the dsy of 
slaughter is the principal antithesis of revelling. 

And fattened your hearts.—rpé¢evv in the 
opinion of several commentators denotes fatten- 
ing, for the evident design of this clause is to 
show that the rich regarded and nourished their 
heart as an animal existence. Hence Huther is 
wrong in his correction of Luther, ‘to pasture 
your hearts,” better: ‘to eatiate.” Luther’s ren- 
dering is excellent and we should have retained 
it but for the necessity of holding fast to the 
other meaning that fattening the heart is at the 
same time indurating the heart (capdia retupw- 

The heart, however, is not a paraphrastic 
description of the body or individuality but de- 
notes inward life, the kernel of spiritual life 
(Acts xiv. 17). Wiesinger asserts that xardla 
involves per se the idea of passionate fondness of 
enjoyment, but Luke xxi. 34 is the last passage 
which makes good his assertion. 

In the day of slaughter.—On the omission 
of wo see Appar. Crit. Nor must év be changed into 
etc. The rendering ‘as on a day of slaughter” 
(Luther, Wolf, Augusti) is consequently a double 
weakening of the thought. The comment of 
Calvin, Grotius, Bengel etc., that the day of 
slaughter is the day of sacrifice, when the 
slaughter of the victims is followed by banquet- 
ing, is altogether outside of the connection with 
the judgment. Calvin: ‘‘ Quia solebant tn sacri- 
fictis solemnibus liberalius vesci, quam pro quotidiano 
more. Dicit ergo divites tota vita continuare festum." 
Huther rightly observes that the term in ques- 
tion is never used in this sense. De Wette sees 
in it a comparison to beasts, which on the very 
day of slaughter eat in unconcern. JHuther 
thinks this comparison inappropriate, since 
beasts do not eat more greedily on the day of 
slaughter than at any other time. But this refu- 
tation rests on a misunderstanding. Beasts* 
always eat greedily; their eating on the day of 
slaughter may therefore be used as a figure of 
the inordinate feasting of the obdurate on the 
very day of judgment. The analogy of 2 Pet. it 
12 only tends to strengthen the appropriateness 
of this construction. The thought is further 
intensified by the consideration that while beasts 
are led to pasture and fattened for the day of 
slaughter, these men laid themselves voluntarily 
out for feasting in the very day of slaughter. 
But we may suppose that this point of compari- 
son must not be dissociated from the gencral and 
more lofty meaning of #uépa ogayzc, viz. that of @ 
day of judgment (Jer. xii. 3; xxv.-34). In the 
last passage also the ideas ‘‘day of judgment” 
and ‘day of slaughter” are taken together in 8 
literal sense, so also in Is. lili. 7; Rev. xix. li, 
18. But the day on which began Israel's day of 
judgment which is developing itself into a day 
of slaughter, was the day of Christ’s crucifixion 


* In German “ Fressen” and “ Saufen”’ are properly used 
to denote the eafing and drinking of beasts, ¢. ¢. inordinate, 
greedy eating and drinking. Applied to human beings the 
terms are offensive and insulting, although the valgar are 
apt to indulge in these choice terms with. reference to them- 
selves.—M. 
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which connected with the day of the destruction 
of Jerusalem becomes in a symbolical sense one 
day of visitation. The Aorists here, therefore, 
are not used to indicate that the conduct of the 
rich is to be viewed from the future day of judg- 
ment at the second coming of Christ (Huther), 
but because their carnal arrogance and uncon- 
cern in the devilish revelling of their hearts 
culminated just on the judgment-day of Israel. 
Since then their day of slaughter is in process 
of development. Just as they had therefore 
collected together the treasures of legal right- 
eousness in the last days, while the old time was 
on the wane, so they had reached the climax of 
their self-indulgent worldliness on the last day, 
the day of judgment.—This leads to their third 
and greatest sin. 

Ver. 6. Ye have condemned, ye have 
killed the Just.—The fact of modern commen- 
tators disputing the exposition of Oecumenius, 
Bede and Grotius that the Just signifies Christ, 
proves how far they have wandered from the 
text in the treatment of this Epistle. Only think 
of James, the witness of Christ, at the end of his 
course calling out to,the obdurate of all the people 
of Israel: Ye have condemned and killed the Just 
and they not to have understood him to refer to 
the rejection and crucifixion of Christ! But to 
what or to whom else did they think he was 
alluding? Gebser and Huther [also Alford—M. ] 
take dixa:ov collectively for rove dexaiovcg; 4. e. 
oppressed, suffering Christians, and Huther says: 
“The ground of the persecution is implied in the 
word dixasov itself; the Singular should be taken 
collectively, the idea absolutely” (similarly 
Theile). But then surely Christ ought to be 
considered as standing at the head of these slain 
ones, Wiesinger (and de Wette) refers the term 
to continued ution ad mortem usque and 
adds that all reference to Christ is so manifestly 
against the whole context of the passage, that 
refutation is altogether unnecessary. On the 
contrary, proof is almost unnecessary. Wiesin- 
ger objects first, that the Epistle is addressed to 
the dispersion. But at the Passover, when 
Christ was crucified, the dispersion also was 
represented at Jerusalem, and symbolically all 
Israel was already dispersed. The most impor- 
tant objection is the Present ove avrerdocertat viv. 
This Present is certainly difficult. But is it more 
convenient to affirm concerning the collectively 
just man, that he had been killed by those rich 
and that he was still living than to affirm as 
much concerning Christ? The Vulgate probably 
alludes to Christ in rendering ‘‘non restitit;’’ so 
Lather, “‘he hath not resisted you.” But the 
Present forbids such a rendering. But also the 
common explanation: ‘Ye have killed the Just, 
he does not resist you” gives a thought which is 
not clear, at least not very distinct. It would 
perhaps be easier to suppose that the readers of 
the Epistle understood James to say: ‘Christ 
does not resist you in His members, He still en- 
dures willingly all persecutions in His suffer- 
ings.” But would this thought be a fitting con- 
clusion of the great denunciation of those obdu- 
Tate people? Nor is it the idea ‘the just do 
not resist you.”” We understand therefore Bent- 
ley’s conjecture of reading 6 xbproc instead of ob 
(see Ch. iv. 6; 1 Pet. v. 5; Prov. iii. 84); still 
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more thé explanation of Benson to take the 
clause interrogatively. Giving to avrirdoceoGat 
the fullest Middle sense, the question would read 
thus: ‘‘Does He not bring up against you His 
army (as the executor of the punitive justice of 
the Lord of hosts)?” or ‘does He not rise 
against you in combat?” At least it is easy to 
understand that with a predominantly ascetic 
turn of mind such a question might have been 
asked. But considering the importance of the 
matter, the interrogative form ought to be more 
distinctly marked: does he not already march 
against you, march against you in the tempest 
of war? Besides such an explanation might 
easily obscure the thought of the continuous 
suffering which Christ endures in His people. 
Hence one might light on the idea of rebellion, 
as we have it in Rom. xiii. 2. He does not rebel 
against you, i.e. you are the rebels. But this 
again is not sufficiently clear. We read there- 
fore: He stands no longer in your way, He does not 
stop you (in the way of death); He suffers you 
to fill up your measure. See Matth. xxiii. 32- 
88. And this dark, pregnant sentence is the 
concentration of the announcement that the judg- 
ment impending on them, is inevitable. [The 
clause ‘‘ovxn avrerdéccera: iiv” seems to be ironi- 
cal: He lets you alone (Hos. iv. 17).—James was 
called by his contemporaries ‘the Just’ and 
this reference to Jesus as ‘‘the Just One” is a 
touching illustration of his character, for a deli- 
neation of which the reader is referred to the 
Introduction. —M. ]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Both the Gospel and James are altogether 
free from any and every Ebionite one-sidedness 
that wealth, as such, is sinful and poverty, as 
such, meritorious. James allows the possession 
and use of earthly riches, but—in majorem Dei 
gloriam. While the rich are thus more privileged 
than others, they are also under doubly great 
obligations; but if they persistently acquit them- 
selves of their discharge and use their riches 
only for the attainment of selfish ends which 
conflict with the law of love, then they are in all 
justice and reason liable to a ve vobis divilibus 
ef. Luke vi. 24; Matth. vi. 19-21.— 

2. Earthly wealth is not an absolute but a 
relative obstacle to entering the kingdom of 
God; cf. Mark x. 28-25.—The history of many 
rich men, ¢. g. Nicodemus and Joseph of Arima- 
thea shows that this obstacle may be overcome. 
But this is impossible where covetousness reigns 
supreme and adopts every means’of preserving 
or increasing earthly possessions. Here applies 
the Apostolic warning, 1 Tim. vi. 17-19,—com- 
pare also Plutarch, de cupiditate divitiarum, and 
the saying of Seneca, de benef. II. c. 27, *conci- 
tatior est avaritia in magnarum opum congestus,”’ 
also Sallust, in Catil.c. x. 4.—A life of luxurious 
indulgence as the concomitant of wealth and 
dependence on that wealth coupled with unfeel- 
ing contempt of one’s brother, according to the 
teaching of Christ Himself, deserves the judg- 
ment Luke xvi. 25. And the history of the 
destruction of Jerusalem as well as innumerable 
incidents taken from the history of the kingdom 
of God confirm the fact that such rich men are 
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not rarely visited already here below with 
earthly calamity and outward distress apart from 
that judgment for eternity. 

8. The rejection of the Messiah, to which 
James clearly alludes (v. 6), as the work of the 
prominent Jews, as the murder of the Innocent 
and the Just wag not only a heinous crime per se 
(cf. Acts iii. 18-15), but also the first of a series 
of crimes enacted on the members of the Body, 
after they had first laid hands on the Head, which 
terminated at last in the horrors of the Jewish 
civil war and were punished with the fall of the 
city and the destruction of the temple. 

4. Christianity imposes upon all men, blessed 
with earthly goods, the duty to ascertain and, if 
practicable, to satisfy the wants of their subor- 
dinates and servants and to consider themselves 
not as the lords but as the stewards of the capital 
confided to them, Luke xvi. 2; cf. Col iv. 1.— 
Those who neglect this duty and oppress the poor 
have even pursuant to the tenor of the Old Tes- 
tament to bear the dreadful punishment of God. 
See «. g. Ps. xxxvii.; Prov. xiv. 81; Eccl. v.—vii. 

5. ‘Indulgence as it were fattens men for the 
punishment of hell—a figure taken from the 
sacrificial victims—. e. ripens them so much the 
more for torments.” Heubner on v. 5. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Wealth not an absolute superiority, poverty 
not an absolute evil_—Those who have most pos- 
sessions on earth, have also to lose most in times 
of common suffering and tribulation.—Earthly 
riches from the nature of the case, are as tran- 
nitory as their owners.—The true Christian an 
omnia sua secum portans.—The history of the rich 
fool is that of many (Luke xii. 16-20).—The 
degree to which the rich may be poor and the 
poor rich.—God’s rich harvest-blessing changed 
into a curse through man’s selfishness.—It is 
possible to do evil, but not to do it unpunished, 
—God is higher than the highest that oppress 
the poor, Eccl. v. 8.—The worldling’s short joy 
followed by long pain.—The murder of the Just 
One the most horrid manifestation of outward 
selfishness. —The fact that evil is suffered here on 
earth no guarantee that it will not be punished 
(vv. 4~6).—Threefold sin of the rich; 1, oppres- 
sion of the poor (v. 4), 2, selfish indulgence At 
5), 8, murder of the Just One (v. 6).—How the 
crime of the rejection of Christ is still continued 
in various ways by many among the rich of this 
world.—The Christian has great cause to offer 
the prayer of Agur, Prov. xxx. 7-9.—The love of 
money the root of all evil (1 Tim. vi. 10) and of 
idolatry, Col. iii. 6.— 

Sragke: Cramzrn:—If you get riches, set not 
your heart on them, Ps. Ixii. 11.—A man may be 
very rich and yet be very wicked, Ps. lxxiii. 12. 

AvucusTINE:— Magna ptetas! thesaurizat pater 
jfiltis ; immo magna vanitas! thesaurizat moriturus 
morituris.—Many who do not leave even children 
and know not whose shall be their riches (Luke xii. 
20) are so possessed of avarice, that they loathe 
parting even with a penny. O, unhappy rich! 

QuEsnEL:—Thus the rich ground their hope 
on things which decay and perish. Foolish 
building! Matth. vii. 26, 27. 

Lanou Op.:—If there were many pious rich 


men, who did husband their wealth as the stew- 
ards of God, the need of the poor would be 
greatly lessened, Luke viii. 2, 8; xxii. 35. 

Hgpinaun:—There are many who gather 
along with their gold a treasure of the wrath 
and vengeance of God, Rom. ii. 5.—To defraud 
labourers of their hire they have earned is a sin 
that crieth out to heaven and is sure to be fol- 
lowed by the curse and most fearful vengeance 
of God, 1 Thess. iv. 6.—The name of God “the 
Lord of hosts” is as terrible to the ungodly as 
it is consoling to the godly, Ps. xlvi. 11, 12— 
Robbing the poor of their well-earned wages is 
murder, Ex. i. 18, 14. 

Strez: (v. 6):—James refers primarily to the 
Lord, the Just One (Acts vii. 62) and he himeelf 
bore the honourable epithet “the Just,” he here 
one) humbly declines that epithet. Yet 
again—/(here the inspiration of the Spirit affects 
the author of the Epistle so perceptibly and. 
becomes here so remarkably prophetical that 
again )—he is unconsciously prophesying of him- 
self. An author, who lived soon after the Apos- 
tles (Hegesippus), gives us a full account, which 
is doubtless correct in its main features, of the 
martyrdom of James the Just, the Lord’s bro- 
ther, shortly before the siege of Jerusalem. See 
Introd, p.9 ete.; [aleo Excursus p. 18, etc.—M.]. 
—(v. 4). Surely the words of James apply to 
many of our contemporaries, and many a proud 
palace ought to have the appropriate inscription. 
—‘‘Woe unto him that buildeth his house by un- 
righteousness and his chambers by wrong.”— 
The treatment which poor labourers experience 
at the hands of our money-aristocrats and mer- 
chant princes, who in their avarice are just what 
those names import and nothing more, who re- 
fuse to know the Lord God and our Saviour, cries 
everywhere loud enough in our ears, and is it 
likely that this crying has not also entered into 
the ears of the Lord of hosts? Of Him, whe 
commanded even Moses to say in the lew: 
‘‘Thou shalt not oppress an hired servant, that 
is poor and needy—lest he cry against thee unto 
7. ae and it be sin unto thee.” Deut. xxiv. 

, 16.— 

JAKOBI:—It is not the measure of wealth, but 
the measure of sin, which tells; everything de- 
pends upon the manner how earthly riches, be 
they great or small, have been acquired and are 
enjoyed; and hence those whom we can by no 
means call wealthy, may be just as ungodly and 
unrighteous, just as indulgent and voluptuous as 
those who are reallyrich. Our text is therefore 
addressed to all that are earthly-minded, to all 
worldly Ae that do not order their lives ac- 
cording to the rule ‘‘to have, aa though they had, 
and to buy, as though they possessed not.” 1 
Cor. vii. 29 ete. 

NEANDER:—James describes wealth in three 
different respects, viz. in garnered fruits of the 
field, in apparel, in gold and silver. All these, 
he says, the rich heap up without profit. Their 
treasures in gold and silver, for want of use, are 
eaten up with rust and will testify against them 
in judgment, finding them guilty because they 
suffered to perish for want of use that which 
they ought to have employed for the benefit of 
others. The rust consumes their own flesh, re- 
minding them of their own perishableness and 
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of the punishment that awaits them in the judg- 
ment, because instead of gathering durable 
riches, they have heaped up the fire of Divine 
panishment in treasures destined to be eaten up 
with rust. 

Visepepanpt:—A Christian, as has been 
strikingly said, may own worldly possessions 
like Abraham, David and many more, for a beg- 
gar’s staff will no more take us to heaven than a 
golden chain or velvet fur will take us to hell. 
Christ says not; ‘Ye cannot have God and 
mammon,” but “Ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mon.” Riches, says Augustine, are gifts of God 
and therefore good in themselves. Lest men 
decry-them as evil, they are also accorded to the 
good, lest they be valued as the best goods, they 
are also given to the evil; Holy Scripture there- 
fore only forbids men to be proud of and to 
ground their hopes on uncertain riches. But 
although riches and righteousness are compati- 
ble with one other, yet those who are distin- 
guished by their worldly possessions, should 
cherish in their souls a sacred fear of them.— 
Riches are snares [German rhyme ‘“‘Schdize sind 
Netze.”—M.].—A man lights hell-fire with his 
own hands if he suffers the fire of lusts to burn 
in his heart.—Dr. Sauvergne, a physician, nar- 
rates the case of a miser, who had his money 
brought to his dying bed and expired with the 
words ‘‘more gold, more gold!”’ 

Lisco:—The dangers of wealth.—Of twofold 
riches (earthly and heavenly ).— 

PorvusszKy :—The woe uttered over the rich. 
1, what it means; 2, its application to our time, 
8, when it will cease. 
ea v. 2.—Although they may 

ill glitter brightly in your eyes, and may daz- 
sle men by their brilliance when ye walk the 
streets, or sit in the high places of this world; 
yet they are in fact already cankered. They are 
loathsome in God’s sight. The Divine anger has 
breathed on them and blighted them; they are 
already withered and blasted, as being doomed 
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to speedy destruction; for ye lived delicately on 
the earth (v. 5), and have not laid up treasure in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth core 
rupt (Matth. vi. 20). 

Even while shining in your coffers, they are, 
in God’s eye, sullied and corroded, and they will 
not profit you in the day of trial, but be con- 
sumed by His indignation: and the rust they 
have contracted by lying idle as «xr#yara, and 
not being used as ypjuara, will be a witness 
against you at the Great Day; and will pass 
from them by a plague-like contagion and devour 
your flesh as fire. 

v. 6.—A striking contrast. Ye feasted joviall 
in a day of sacrifice, when abundance of fles 
of the sicrificed animals is on the table at the 
sacrificial banquet. Ye ought to have ruled the 
people gently and mildly; but ye ‘have fed 
yourselves and not the flock,’’ ye nourished your 
own hearts and not those of your people; ye have 
sacrificed and devoured them like sheep or calves 
of the stall fatted for the pampering of your own 
appetites. Cf. Ezek. xxxiv. 1-10. Cyril in Caten. 

. 83. 

Ye did this at the very time when ye your- 
selves were like victims appointed to be sacri- 
ficed in the day of the Lord’s vengeance, which 
is often compared by Hebrew prophets to a sac- 
rifice, see below, Rev. xix. 17. Cf. Oecumenius 
and Theophylact here. 

This was signally verified by the event. The 
Jews from all parts of the world came together 
to the sacrifice of the Passover A. D. 70, and they 
themselves were then slain as victims to God’s of- 
fended justice, especially in the Temple; particu- 
larly was this true of the rich, as recorded by 
Josephus, B. J. vi. passim.—Their wealth ex- 
cited the cupidity and provoked the fury of 
the factious zealots against them, and they fell 
victims in a day of slaughter to their own 
love of mammon; what was left of their sub- 
stance was consumed by the flames, which burnt 
the city.—Joseph. B. J. VII. 29, 82, 87.—M.]. 


X. FINAL THEME AND CONCLUSION. 


FURTHER ADDRESS TO THE BRETHREN. 


FINAL THEME: EXHORTATION TO ENDU- 


RANCE IN LONG-SUFFERING PATIENCE UNTO THE COMING OF THE LORD.—EN- 


COURAGEMENT THERETO. CONDITION THEREOF. 


FINAL PROMISE. 


Cuapren V. 7-20. 


7 Be patient therefore, brethren, unto the coming of the Lord. Behold, the hus- 
bandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for it, 
8 until he receive the early' and latter rain. Be ye also patient ;? establish your hearts: 


9 for the coming of the Lord draweth nigh. Grudge not one 
10 lest ye be condemned ** behold, the’ judge standeth before the 


against another, brethren,’ 
door. Take, my® bre- 


thren,' per hs sa who have spoken in* the name of the Lord, for an example of 


11 suffering 


iction,® and of patience. Behold, wo count them happy which endure.’ 


Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and have seen" the end of the Lord; that the 
12 Lord” is very pitiful, and of tender mercy. But above all things,* my brethren, 
swear not, neither by heaven, neither by the earth, neither by any other oath: but 
13 let your yea be yea; and your nay, nay; lest ye fall into condemnation.“ Is any 
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14 among you afflicted? let him pray. Is any merry? let him sing psalms. Is any sick 
among you? let him call for the elders of the church; and let them pray over hin, 
15 anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord:* And the prayer of faith shall save 
the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up; and‘if he have committed sins, they shall 
16 be forgiven him. Confess’ your faults one to another, and pray * one for another, 
that ye may be healed. The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
17 much. Elias was a man subject to like passions as we are, and he prayed ear- 
nestly that it might not rain: and it rained not on the earth by the space of three 
18 years and six months. And he prayed again, and the heaven gave rain,” and the 
19 earth brought forth her fruit. Brethren,* if auy of you do err from the truth,” and 
20 one convert him; Let him know” that he which converteth the sinner from the error 
of his way shall save a soul™ from death, and shall hide a multitude of sins.* 


Verse 7. [1 Rec. A. K. L. al. aoeert Udrovw before rpwi pow; Ood. Sin. insertsréy xapwéy (r6y improb.) before 
wpwtpov.—M. ‘ 
Lange: Re patient therefore fendure], brethren, .... having patience with reference to it, till it hath re- 
ceived the early and the latter rain. 
[.... being patient over (Alford) it, untill it shall havo received ....—M.] 
Verse 8. [2 Cod. Sin. L. al. insert ody after paxpoduvp aeere 
Lange: .... strengthen your hearts, for the coming of the is nigh. 
.... Stablish ...., because the coming... .— M. 
3 A. B. Lachm. Tischend. place adeAgoct before aAA¥Awy. (Cod. Sin. cara adAAHAwv.—M.] 
4 A.B. K. L. (Cod. 8in.—M]. al. read epcOnre for earaxptOnre. 
& Rec. omits not 6 «pcr%s (as Huther asserts), but 6 sustained by A. B. K. L. (Cod. Sin.—M.] al. 
Lange: Groan (sigh) not .... that yé be not judged .... before the doors. . 
{Murmur not, brethren,.... that ye be not judged....—- M.] 
Verse 10. © ‘Rec. K. L.al.insert zou before 48¢eAgo/, omit A. B.—Rec. has rs caxowaGeiags before aserAgoi 
but A. B. K. L. al give adeAgdod first. 
8 éy found in B (Cod. Sin.—M.]}, adopted by Lachmann, is wanting in A. G. K. al. 
(® Cod. Sin. reads radoxayaGias for xaxowaGeias.—M.] 
Lange: Take, brethren, as an example of suffering evil and of patience the prophets who have spoken in 
virtue of the name of the Lord. 
(Take, my brethren, .... of affliction and patience ...., who spokein....—M.] 
Verse 11. }© Lachmann fur Vruydvovras reads dbropeivavras A.B. Vulg.al. Cod Sin. vwopivartas. 
Nl iésgere A. B. G. al. Mechend. [Alford], through an exegetical mistake appears to have been changed into 
eidere Rec. B al. and adopted by Lachmann. 
12 6 xvpcos omit G. K. al. Tischendorf; A. B. insert it, bat B omits the Article. This é cvpcros was 
probably omitted, because it was Leld to be superfluous after the preceding «vplov ( Hinther). 
Lange: Behold, we count happy the sufferers who did endure.—Ye have heard of the endurance of Job 
oe at the end [the consummation) of the Lord. For very compassionate is the Lord and mer- 


ciful. 
[Bohold, we count happy them that endure... . See also the end of the Lord [of His dealings with him): 
because the Lord is very pitiful and merciful.—M.] 
Verse 12. [13 Cod. Sin. has rd vrwy ody.—M.]) 
. 1¢ Cod. Sin. reads pre 82 6 Adyos for Rrw 82 Rec.—M.] 
5 Luther's rendering “into hypocrisy” arose from the less authentic reading eis bwén ptouw Rec. G. 
K.al. But A. B. Vulg. al. fix the reading bwd xpiocy. 

Lange: But above all things, my brethren, swear (conspire) not, neither by the heaven, nor by the earth 
ea scout let your (Sinait.: 6 Adyos) yea bea yea, and your nay a nay, that yo fall not under judg- 
men 

. [.... that ye fall not under fudigment.—M.] 
Verse 13. Lange: Does affliction happen to any among you?...., is any cheerful, let him sing praise. 

{Is any among you in affliction? ....Is any cheerful?....—.M 

Verse 14. [16 Insert rov before e«vpiov Rec. K. L. omits B, which also omits x vpiov.—M.] 
Lange: .... let him call to bimself.... 
[....lethim callfor....— M.) 

Verse 15. Lange: And the prayer of faith shall help the sick .... it shall be forgiven him. 

[.... save (heal) the sick man;.... M. 

Verse 16. 17 A. B. K. (Cod. pope agy Nabe al. Lachmann [Alford] insert od vy. [Rec. omits ek 
eras eee tias A. B. (Cod. 8in—M.] al. Lachmann; ra wapanwtoparta G, K. al. Tischendorf 
lford.—M. : 
19 A.B. ae) ee [Rec. ev xeo 6¢.—M.] 

Lange: Confess, therefore, your sins to one another, and pray for one another ....The prayer of & 
righteous man, inwardly effectual [efficiency effected] availeth much. 

{.... therefore your transgfessions one toanother.... The inwardly effectual prayer of a righteous man 
is very efficacious.—M. 

Verse l7. Lange: Sac - like passions with us, and he prayed a prayer that it should not rain, and it did not raia 
n the land for.... 
[-...of ee appease us, and he prayed with prayer thet it might not rain, and it rained not on the 
earth for....-- ; 
Verse 18.( é8weev roy vVerév . Sin. A. al.—M.] 
Verse 19. 71 Rec. G. Tischend. omit wov. A. B. K. [Cod. Sin.—M.] insert it; so Lachmann [Alford.—M.} 
[3 Cod. Sin. inserts r#s S800 before THs 2An Oelas.—M.-] 
Lange: My brethren, {f any among you should have strayed from the truth, [(Sinait.: from the way of 
the truth] and one should convert him.... 
.... be led astray from the truth and one turn him back.—M.] 
Verse 20. (33 yevecnére Rec. A. K. Lb. Vulg. als yevoonere B. Alford.—M.] 
; M buxyhy le 3. A. (Cod. Sin—M.] Vulg. al. Lachmann, [A inserts 7 4»—M.]; Rec. B.G. K. al. reed 

vu ¥. . 

Lange Net him know... . cover a multitude of sins. 

[Know ye, that he who turneth a sinner from the error of bis way... .—M.] 

% The su Boo. of James, Epistle of James; Epistle of St. James. ; 


[/axwBov B; faxwBou excotodn, A; tehog tov arrov 
azxoatodov laxwPov exiatohy xabohkizxy Z.—M.] 


Verse 9. 
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Analysis :—Further address to the brethren. 
Final theme, viz: exhortation to endurance in 
long-suffering patience unto the coming of the 
Lord, vv. 7-9. Encouragement thereto: Examples 
of patient suffering, vv. 10, 11.— Conditions 
thereof: Shunning of seditious movements. A 
hallowed disposition. The healing of their sick- 
nesses. Liberation of the conscience by means 
of confession of sins. Exhortation to interces- 
sion. The example of Elias, vv. 12-18.—Conclu- 
sion replete with promise, vv. 19, 20. 

Further address to the brethren. Final theme: 
ets. exhortation to endurance tn long-suffering patience 
unto the coming of the Lord, vv. 7, 8. 

Vex. 7. Be patient therefore, brethren.— 
édeAgoi is the turning-point in the Apostle’s ad- 
dress. He now turns primarily to the Christian 
section of his readers without excluding however 
the further design of the address for all Jews 
capable of conversion in contrast to the afore- 
mentioned incorrigible wAobotot. paxpotrpeiy li- 
terally to have great courage, to be magnanimous, 
branches out into the ideas to be long-suffering or 
forbearing towards the erring, applicable both to 
Divine and human long-suffering, and to be pa- 
tient in the endurance of suffering, but also with 
the lateral idea of patiently hoping for endurance 
under apparent danger, here under the experience 
of worldly and human wrong, Heb. vi. 12. Hence 
paxpoOvia is distinguished from topyovg in Col. 
1.11, And here also the term is obviously chosen 
instead of iropéver ch. i. 12, because the Apostle 
desires to lay stress on the endurance of the 
Jewish-Christian under the wrongs of the old 
situation of the world, by which the Judaists 
suffered themselves to be drifted into revolution. 

Unto the coming of the Lord.—The Lord 
is Christ, as in ch, ii. 1, and the rapovcia denotes 
His eschatological advent according to the entire 
evangelical and apostolical system of doctrine 
(consequently not the coming of God unto judg- 
ment distinct and separate from the advent of 
Christ, as held by Augusti, Theile, de Wette). 
But this involves no reason for identifying this 
rapovoia with the judgments announced in v. 1. 
nor must we, on the other hand, limit the coming 
of Christ to the last and concluding event of His 
epiphany. The coming of Christ is the epiphany 
(manifestation) of Christ with all its antecedent 
interpositions, be they universal or individual, 
the greatest of which is the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, as the type of all subsequent comings. 

Behold the husbandman waiteth.—(Cf. 
eh. iii. 18; Sir. vi. 16; 2 Tim. ii. 6. 

Por the precious fruit of the earth.— 
Which is well worth waiting for. In this the 
husbandman is a symbol for believers, as also in 
that he confides the seed to the earth, to invisi- 
bleness, to seeming death and the grave. Jno. 
xii, 24.— 

Being patient over it.—paxpodvpeiv pro- 
bably denotes here his persevering hope of the 
seemingly buried seed. It is the preciousness of 
the fruit (which, although invisible, he sees in 
expectation), that gives him long-enduring, faith- 
like courage. He calculates on it. ([ézi is very 
graphic; it depicts him, as it were, sitting over 


it in the confident expectation of its appearing. 


—M.]. 

Cail it shall have received.—tThat is, 
the fruit in its seed, notthe husbandman (Morus). 

The early and the latter rain.—That is 
with reference to the climate of Palestine: the 
autumnal rain before sowing, the spring rain 
before harvest, Deut. xi. 14, 2; Jer. v. 24, eto. 
See Winer, R. W. B. Article “ Witterung.” [The 


early rain mpdipoc PIV) PPD began to fall 


about the middle of October, became more contin- 
uous in November and December and turned into 
snow in January and February. The latter rain 


dyupoc, wiodn fell in March and lasted to about 


the middle of April. Thunder-gusts were not 
uncommon from January to March.—The singu- 
lar exposition of the early and the latter rain 
given by Oecumenius may prove suggestive: 
mpdipuoc teréc,  év vedrare pera daxptuv perdvora. 
dyipoc, } év TH yhpe.—M. }. 

Ver. 8. Be ye also patient.—As is the 
husbandman. It is assumed that the seed has 
been sown amongthem. Their patience, indeed, 
is sorely tried, hence: 

Establish your hearts.—1 Thess. iii. 18; 
1 Pet. v. 10. It is here understood that this 
must be done by seeking refuge in prayer to the 
Lord, who giveth strength, as has been repeat- 
edly pointed out, ch. i. 5, 6 eto. 

Because the coming of the Lord is nigh. 
—Literally: it has already drawn nigh in its 
coming nigh. It is nota fixed nearness but a 
constant drawing nearer and that, not in the 
sense of a chronological definition, but in the 
sense of a religious expectation and assurance, 
which does not calculate the time and the hour, 
or rather looks at time in the spirit of the Lord 
before whom a thousand years are as one day 
(2 Pet. iii. 8). In the Apostle’s sense of the 
expression, it could be said and may be said at 
all times: the coming of the Lord is nigh. 

Ver. 9. Murmur not, brethren, against 
one another.—There is no reason why this 
should be limited to the mutual forbearance 
among ‘‘Christians’”’ (Huther). Here again all 
the dissensions among the Jews must be taken 
into consideration. As James had already de- 
nounced their quarrels, so he now feels anxious 
to stop the very sources of these quarrels. 
Huther admits that James refers to a ‘‘ gemitus 
accusatorius”’ (Estius, Calvin), but denies that it 
amounts to a “‘provocatio ultionis’”’ (Theile and 
al.). But the second cannot be separated from 
the first; the legalism of the Old Testament, 
moreover, aS contrasted with the thorough 
fidelity of the N. T. intercession, exerted as yet 
a powerful influence over the minds of the Jew- 
ish-Christians and might easily bias them in that 
direction. The believing Jews were peculiarly 
exposed to that temptation by the oppressive 
and irritating treatment they received at the 
hands of the rich. Huther rightly remarks that 
impatience in affliction has the tendency of 
making men irritable. [It is of course difficult 
to determine whether the reference is to Chris- 
tians only or to those who were open to convic- 
tion, or to all whom it might concern. As the 
exhortation states a general moral duty, it is 
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perhaps best to give it the widest possible appli- 
cation. In this sense the note of Hornejus (in 
Huther) will be found useful: '*Quos ad mani- 
JSestas et gravissimas tmproborum injurias forltiter 
Serendas incilaral, eos nune hortatur, ut etiam tn 
minoribus illis offensis que inter pios tpsos szepe sub- 
nascuntur, vel condonandis vel dissimulandis promti 
sint. Contingit enim ut qui hostium et improborum 
maximas sepe contumelias et injurias sequo animo 
tolerant, fratrum tamen offensas multo leniores non 
facile ferant.”’—M. ]. 

That ye be not judged.—<According to 
Matth. vii. 1, because murmuring against one 
unother is also judging. [The reference is to 
final condemnation.—M. ]. 


Behold, the Judge standeth before the 
doors.—(Matth. xxiv. 33). Before the door. 
The Judge #. e. Christ. Theile sees here a refer- 
ence to the disposition of the Judge to punish 
the oppressors and to avenge the oppressed; 
Huther, on the other hand, says it is intended to 
caution the suffering against the suspension of 
love and to hold out to them the promise of 
speedy deliverance. But it is pretty certain that 
the love of justice, purified from every unholy 
admixture, may also expect the just recompense 
of evil, and that the two ideas, therefore, go to- 
gether. Wiesinger’s remark is excellent: ‘Ye 
may with perfect calmness leave the judgment to 
Him and therefore ye ought not to expose your- 
selves to the danger of the judgment.”’ Cf. Phil. 
iv. 56. [Seeing Christ will speedily execute 
judgment, do not murmur against one another; 
murmuring against one another is a species of 
judging and condemning, ye are brethren, not 
accusers and judges of one another; invading 
the prerogutive of the Judge renders you liable 
to judgment and condemnation. Love, requite 
evil with good and leave the judgment in the 
hands of Christ.—The reader is referred to 
the Introduction for the remarkable incident 
recorded by Hegesippus that the religious 
sects at Jerusalem were wont to ask St. James 
“which is the Door of Jesus?’ Wordsworth 
says: ‘“‘The words of St. James ‘Behold the 
Judge standeth at the doors’ perhaps became 
current among them. Perhaps those words may 
also have excited the question put in a tone of 
derision, ‘which is the Door of Jesus?’ at what 
Door is He standing? By what Door will He 
come? Show Him to us and we will go out to 
mect Him.—This supposition is confirmed by the 
reply of St. James, ‘why do ye ask me concern- 
ing the Son of Man? He sitteth in heaven, and 
will come in the clouds of heaven.’”—For other 
interpretations of that saying ‘Which is the 
Door of Jesus?” see Bp. Pearson on St. Ignatius, 
-ad Philadelph. 9, avré¢ dr Oipa tov rarpdc, with 
reference to Jno. x. 7-9; Valesius and al. on 
KFuseb. 11. 28; Lardner, List. of Apostles, ch. 16; 
Credner, Einleit. 2, p. 6580; Gieseler, Church 
Hist. 381; and Delitzsch on Ep. to the Hebrews, 
p. 678.—M. }. 

Encouragement thereto. 
suffering. vv. 10, 11. 

Ver. 10. Take, my brethren, as an ex- 
ample.—irddetyza, example or pattern—zapd- 
decyua, representation, related to troypappdc, 
writing-copy (copy-head) perhaps also attesta- 


Examples of patient 
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tion, and rior, the original pattern or beginning 
of a thing. 

Of affliction and patience.—xaxordeu, 
araf ey. in N. T. although not exactly—to suffer 
wrong (Hottinger), or—to suffer absolutely, de- 
notes suffering evil or affliction, which easily 
suggests suffering wrong. [But, as Alford re- 
marks, the word is strictly objective and is found 
parallel with vudopéd and the like. Cf. v. 18, 
Mal. i. 12; 2 Mace. ii. 26, 27; and Thucyd. vii. 
77, éAnida xpn Exew, phd? xarapéupacdar tyas 
dyav avrotc, pare taic Evpgopaic, pyre raig rapa 
thy agiay viv xaxovabelacc pon by Nicias to the 
suffering Athenian army in Sicily): 80 Isocr. p. 
127. 0. pydé pexpav oieoPac deiv imeveyxety xaxord- 
Yecav.—M. }. 

The prophets, who spoke in the name 
of the Lord.—Cf. Matth. v.12. The addition 
characterizes them as servants of the Lord, who 
endured wrong for His sake.—Who spoke.— 
In a pregnant sense as frequently in the prophets. 

In the name of the Lord.—(Lange: “in 
virtue of the name of the Lord”). Huther makes 
T@=fv TH, Claiming as much for Matth. vii, 22. 
But there the sense is modified and here also 
this peculiar expression has probably to be so 
explained that the name of the Lord, ¢. ¢. the 
fundamental thought of the revelation of the Old 
Testament, gave impulse to their speaking. [But 
this seems a forced construction and since B. 
and Cod. Sin. actually supply é» there is really 
no reason why r@ should not be taken—ép rj, — 
M 


ER. 11. Behold, we count happy.— 
(Matth. v. 10, 11). This saying is not onlys 
subjective judgment of James but a reference to 
the fixed judgment recognized in the theocratic 
congregation and more particularly in the Chris- 
tian Church. On this account also the reading 
tovg Uroueivavrac is preferable to wropuétyovrac. 
This embraces of course also the prophets just 
referred to (Grotius etc.), yet not them only but 
besides them also the most honoured sufferers. 
Hence we have ‘yo have heard of the patience 
of Job,” Ez. xiv. 14, 20; Tob. ii. 12-15.—Al- 
though his patience was at first shaken by the 
great temptation, it gradually became established 
even unto conquering the temptation. The 
Jewish Christians had heard of him not only by 
means of the lessons which were read in the 
synagogue, but the name of Job was popularly — 
honoured among them. 

The end of the Lord.—We have here once 
more James’ uniformly significant zéAo¢, the im- 
port of which is wholly misunderstood if the 
passage is made to denote with Huther, Wiesinger 
and many others: ‘‘the termination which the 
Lord gave” (of the Lord, Genitive of the causal 
subject). We therefore return confidently to the 
exposition of Augustine, Bede, Wetstein and sl. 
‘‘the end of the Lord is the completing of Christ.” 
It ia objected that the context does not warrant 
such a construction. But the context speaks in 
the Plural, not in the Singular of those who did 
suffer. The final clause of the verse ‘for very 
compassionate is the Lord and merciful,” it is- 
supposed, ought to be restricted to the mercy of 
God, which gave so happy a termination to the 
sufferings of Job. But was Job’s restitution, 
according to the idea of the book, merely an act 
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of mercy? On the other hand the supposition 
that Christ the Lord, pursuant to His compassion, 
entered upon His passion and thus showed the 
endurance of patience, conforms exactly to the 
biblical idea (1 Pet. ii. 21; iv. 1; Heb. ii. 10), 
and this idea is actually prefigured in the book 
of Daniel (ch. iii. 25). Huther, moreover, thinks 
it improbable, that James should have connected 
the example of Christ immediately with that of 
Job. But he did thus connect the example of 
Abraham with that of Rahab. There the anti- 
thesis was: Abraham, the father of believing 
Jews, Rahab a degraded Gentile woman; the 
antithesis here is: the great sufferer of the Old 
Testament, the Great Sufferer of the New. This 
abandonment of the ancient interpretation of 
our passage we cannot regard otherwise than as 
a consequence of the disparaging views held 
with respect to this Epistle. Besides James 
could hardly extol to the Jewish Christians the 
glorious gain of patience in suffering without 
adverting also to the example of Christ (cf. 1 
Pet. ii. 21 etc.). This might have struck some 
of his readers as almost amounting to a denial. 
And why does be employ the term réAoc, by 
which he understands principial completion, and 
generally that of the New Testament? Why 
does the verb #xobcare not suffice him and why 
does he in contrast with it, use the Imperative 
Were *‘look at the completion of the Lord?” 
But the Lord, like Job, went through suffering 
to glory, and that in the highest sense; and He 
was moved thereto by His infinite compassion, 
His love, which is also designed to codperate 
with the patience of Christians. And this idere 
seems to be the culminating point of the Apos- 
tle’s missionary saying addressed to those Jews 
who were as yet unbelieving: ‘the end of the 
Lord, look at it;’? while the common exposition: 
“The end, which the Lord gave, see (¢. ¢. know, 
learn from it) that the Lord is roAbomAayxvo¢ 
ete.” (Huther), is not only very flat, but also 
forced.— or very pitiful is the Lord. Rendering 
ort for, appears to Huther unsubstantiated by 
what goes before, but nothing can be more simple 
than the thought: ‘look at the end of the suffer- 
ings of Christ, for that He suffered need not 
excite astonishment, it is a consequence of His 
pity. wodborAayyvoc occurs here only; it is 
formed after “PP7 3 (Wiesinger), the LXX 


use instead sroAvéAcoc, Paul and Peter ebordAay zvoc 
(Eph. iv. 82; 1 Pet. iii. 8). 

Conditions of this patience. Shunning of seditious 
movements. A hallowed disposition. The healing 
of their sicknesses. Liberation of the conscience by 
means of confession of sins. Exhortation to inter- 
cession. The example of Elias. vv.12-18. - 

Ver. 12. But before all things, my 
brethren, do not swear (conspire).—We 
cannot admit the view of Kern and Wiesinger 
that the connection of the Epistle breaks off at 
this point or that the dehortation contained in 
this verse has no other connection with what 

before than that which arises from the con- 
of the readers.* The fundamental idea 
which connects this verse with v. 11 and v. 18 
etc., is the allaying of the fanatical excitement 


* On the attempt of Rauch to prove the non-authenticity 
of the section ch. v 12-20 r, p. 896. 
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‘which was constantly growing among the Jews 


and was threatening through the influence of 
the Judaists to deprive the Jewish Christian 
Churches of their Christian composure. The 
history of the banding together of more than 
forty men against the life of St. Paul (Acts xxiii. 
12-21) proves the bias of judaistic zealots to 
enter into conspiracies; subsequently towards 
the outbreak of the Jewish war they were doubt- 
less of more frequent occurrence. We have em- 
ployed in our translation an ambiguous word 
[ Verschworung, of which we have no current 
equivalent in English, 1%. ¢. an ambiguous equiva: 
lent; the German words denotes 1, to bind one- 
self by an oath; 2, to enter into a conspiracy. 
ConjuraGon is the nearest English representa- 
tive of Verschwérung, but the sense of conspir 
attached to it, although current in the days of 
Sir Thomas Elyot (+1546), is now obsolete.—M], 
in order to intimate this meaning. To be suro 
we take it textually in the sense that all swear- 
ing accompanied by hypothetical imprecations 
or the giving of a pledge is conspiracy. See 
Comm. on St. Matth. v. 84 etc. Hence James, 
like Christ (Matth. v. 84), defines this swearing 
as swearing by heaven, by the earth, or by any 
other oath (épxo¢) connected with a hypothetical 
curse. The Greek construction duvvecw with the. 
Accusative brings out the unseemly character of 
such swearing by or appeal to a created object 
as a witness or avenger, with greater distinct- 
ness than the Hebrew construction of the same 
verb with év. Ogcumenius, de Wette, Neander, 
and al. understand the prohibition to apply to 
swearing in general, as in Matth. v. 88 with 
reference to or for the ideal condition of the 
Church. On the other hand Calvin, Wiesinger 
and many others refer the prohibition to light 
and trifling oaths in common life. With. this 
must be connected the remark of Huther that 
Bwearing by the name of God is not mentioned; 
had he intended this swearing, he ought to have 
mentioned it in express terms because it is not 
only commanded in the law in contradistinction 
to other oaths (Deut. vi. 18; x. 20; Ps. Ixiii. 
12), but also foretold in the prophets as a token 
of men’s future conversion to God (Is. lxv. 16; 
Jer. xii. 16; xxiii. 7, 8). But it follows also 
from this contradistinction that the oath in 
virtue of its N. T. completion was designed to be 
stripped of the formule of cursing and impreca- 
tion which always involve the pledging of things 
over which man has nocontrol. To be sure, the 
stress lies here not only on this idealizing of the 
oath but also on the total setting aside of the 
abuse of oaths in the reality of social life. This 
attitude of James respecting abitrary oaths and 
his recommendation of the anointing with oil men- 
tioned in the sequel, show that he was free from 
all Essene prejudice, for the Essenes were wont 
to administer to novices the vow of their order 
with a strong oath, although they rejected all 
other swearing, and so in like manner the an- 
ointing with oil. 

But let your yea be yea.—[Winer: Gram- 
mar, p. 92, the Imperative #rw for éorw (which 
in the N. T. is also the usual form) 1 Cor. xvi. 
22; Jas. v. 12; (Ps. civ. 81; 1 Macc. x. 381, cf. 
Clem. Alex. Strom. 6, 275; Acta Thom. 8, 7\, 
Buttman I. 529; only once in Plato, Rep. 2, 861, 
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d. See Schneidel p.1. According to Heraclides | a course wherever taken, will surely restore him 
in Kustath. p. 1411, 22), the flexion is Doric. | and his transgressions will be forgiven him. 
he other imper. form lof occurs in Matth. ii.) This symbol, explained in the Epistles of 


18; v. 26; Mark v. 84; Luke xix. 17; 1 Tim. 
iv. 15 (Buttmann I. 257).—M.]. The exhortation 
corresponding to the prohibition. Here we find 
two opposing interpretations; 1. Let your yea 
and nay agree with your consciousness of positive 
or negative facts, ¢. e. let it be according to truth 
(Theophylact, Calvin and al.); 2. Let your yea 
be a simple yea, your nay a simple nay (Estius, 
Neander, Huther). We think that the two ought 
to be connected together from the nature of the 
case ie Comm. on Matth. v. 84 etc.), but that 
the choice of the expression in Matthew along 
with actual truthfulness gives prominence to the 
assurance, while here James rather intones the 
perfect composure whereby the soul contents it- 
self with the simple declaration. 

That ye fall not under judgment.—On 
the reading cic irdxpiowy seo Appar. Crit.; on the 
expression see 2 Sam. xxii. 89; Ps. xviii. 89. 
The context requires a judgment of condemna- 
tion and this is to be dreaded not only on account 
of the formal, wicked carelessness with which 
such oaths are uttered (which carelessness more- 
over leads to hypocrisy) but also on account of 
the mutinous and perilous acts or steps by which 
ar are frequently sealed. 

gn. 13. Is any among you in affliction? 
—In opposition to the reprehensible sealing of 
excited frames of mind by such imprecatory 
swearing, the Apostle exhorts them to calmness 
of disposition and points out the means of ac- 
complishing it. Its way was under all circum- 
stances by a religious elevation of the mind. In 
the case of affliction (for the rendering: ‘does 
any among you suffer?” strikes us as too weak) 
the depression of the mind is to be raised by 
prayer; in the case of prosperity the mind is to 
be guarded against wantonness by the sacrifice 
of prosperity, by thanksgiving, by the singing 
of psalms or songs of praise ( ev 1 Cor. xiv. 
15). Cf. ch. i. 9,10. Huther thinks that the 
connection of this exhortation with the one pre- 
ceding it cannot be substantiated. The connec- 
tion is manifestly the Christian regulation of 
different mental conditions. 

Ver. 14. Is any siok among you ?—Here 
is the culminating point of the question whether 
the language of 5, ames is to be uniformly taken 
in a literal sense, or whether it uniformly bears 
a figurative character. The literal construction 
involves these surprising moments: 1. The call- 
ing for the presbyters of the congregation in the 
Plural; 2. the general direction concerning 
their prayer accompaning unction with oil; 8. 
and especially the confident promise that the 
prayer of faith shall restore the sick apart from 
his restoration being connected with the forgive- 
ness of his sins. asthe Apostle warranted to 
promise bodily recovery in every case in which 
a sick individual complied with his directions? 
This misgiving urges us to adopt the symbolical 
construction of the passage, which would be as 
follows: if any man asa Christian has been hurt 
or become sick in his Christianity, let him seek 
healing from the presbyters, the kernel of the 
congregation. Let these pray with and for him 
and anoint him with the oil of the Spirit; such 


Ignatius as containing the direction that the 
bishop, the centre of the congregation should be 
called in, may be founded on a wide-spread 
Jewish Christian custom of healing the wounds 
of the sick by prayer accompanying the applica- 
tion with oil. Most remote from the mind of the 
Apostle is the Roman Catholio tradition of ex- 
treme unction; for the reference here is to the 
healing of the wounds of the sick conducing to 
their recovery, but not to a ritual preparation 
of him for death; not any more here than in 
Mark vi. 18. Cf. Huther’s note, p. 196. 

Let him call to himself (summon, call for). 
—In the case of bodily sickness it is self-evident 
that this must be done by others than the gick 
man. [pockxadecéofw does not necessarily mean 
that the sick man is to call in person on the 
elders of the Church, it leaves the manner of his 
appeal undefined, he might call on them in per- 
son or summon them to his side by the interven- 
tion of others. To summon in the sense of 
sending for seems to be the most approved 
meaning. Cf. the Lexica.—M. ]. 

The elders of the Church.—We must 
neither reduce the Plural to the Singular in the 
sense: ‘let him summon one of the presbyters” 
(Estius, Wolf), nor assert confidently that ExxAp- 
cia denotes here the particular congregation to 
which the sick man belongs, although the latter 
is probable. The main point is that 4 éxxAzvia, 
as a local congregation did represent from the 
beginning the whole Church and that conse- 
quently the presbyters could be sent for primarily 
from the most specific ecclesiastical district but 
also from a more distant sphere. [If I under- 
stand Lange’s allusion, I doubt whether his in- 
ference is sustained by the facts of the case. 
Interloping was not sanctioned in the primitive 
Church. The Apostles uniformly insist upon 
order and decency in the conduct of Church 
government. A sick man, connected with 6 
particular ecclesiastical organization would send, 
of course, for the presbyters connected with it; 
where no such organization existed, he would 
send for those presbyters to whom access might 
most easily be had.—M. ]. 

And let them pray over him; é. «¢. not 
only for him, nor only literally as standing over 
his bed, but with reference to effecting his salva- 
tion (Acts xix. 18). [Bengel: ‘* Qui dum orant, 
non mullo minus est quam si tota oraret ecclesia.” — 
M.]. 

Aas him with oil.—Many commen- 
tators assume, with reference to the Jewish cus 
tom, that the oil was here intended to codperate 
as a medium of cure, cf. Jer. 8, 22; xlvi. 11; 
Luke x. 84. The disciples also used to connect 
this medium with their miraculous cures, Mark 
vi. 18. See this Comment. in loco. Now in 80 
far as the reference here implied lies to an apos- 
tolical method of effecting cures, we must doubt- 
less think also of the organic connection of inter- 
cession with oil, ¢. ¢. of the spiritual effect accom- 
panying that produced on the medium of the 
body. Huther (in opposition to Meyer) dissolves 
this connection without sufficient reason, by 
observing that the oil as such was only refreeh- 
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ing to the body. What such a refreshing 
amounts to, is not very clear; the chief point is 
that the two were to be united in one act, which 
was performed in the name of the Lord (Christ). 
Bat Huther rightly remarks that James did not 
prescribe anointing, but assumed the observance 
of the usage. He prescribes prayer in connec- 
tion with that usage and the anointing as an 
anointing in the name of, the Lord, which latter 
particular must not be referred to prayer only 
(Gebser), nor to both acts (de Wette), but solely 
to the act of anointing (Huther). In the literal 
acceptation of the precept, prayer would be the 
medium of the miraculous cure, which was then 
to be performed in the name of the Lord (i. ¢. 
not pursuant to His command, but in the power 
and limitation of His name). Schneckenburger 
adds that the presbyters had the ydpicya taudruv 
(1 Cor. xii. 9). Huther calls this, an arbitrary 
assumption and says that moreover nothing is 
said here of the ydépicua. But the yépioua has 
at all times been the conditio sine gua non of min- 
isterial efficiency and in the Apostolical church 
the office of presbyter did not involve the cha- 
risms, but rather those who had the respective 
charisma were generally ordained as presbyters 
(see 1 Cor. xii. 9, 80). Huther also sets aside 
without sufficient reason the connection between 
miraculous gifts and gifts of natural experience 
to which Pott, after his manner, calls attention: 
‘quia uli omnino prudentissim: eligebantur, sic forte 
iam artis medics peritissimt erant. 

Ver. 15. And the prayer of faith.—Not 
faith in general, but miraculous faith as a special 
charisma of the Christian spirit (see 1 Cor. xii. 
9,10). Prayer characterized by such faith, not in 
general: the prayer which faith offers. Grotius 
and al. rightly assume that this faith implies 
identity of purpose on the part of the presbyters 
who intercede, and on that of the sick for whom 
intereession is made, for it is in this faith that 
the sick summons the presbyters (cf. the Gos- 
pels); Wiesinger and Huther arbitrarily limit 
this prayer to the act of the presbyters only. 

Shall help (heal) the sick.—Shall savingly 
restore him to health. Lyra, Schneckenburger 
and a]. understand corporeal and spiritual heal- 
ing, de Wette, Wiesinger and al. corporeal only, 
beeause the forgiveness of sins is separately 
stated afterwards [Alford—M.]. Nevertheless 
we foel that we cannot give up the oneness of 
the two moments, seeing that the sequel doubt- 
lesa adverts to the possibility of particular sins 
sad that, as already stated, the concrete apostoli- 
eal sptritual-corporeal cure seems to be here uni- 
formly the symbol of a spiritual-social cure of 
the wounds and infection of the judaistic confu- 


sion. 

And the Lord shall raise him up.—The 
Lord i. ¢. Christ. As is His wont to raise men 
spiritually-bodily, not only from the bed of sick- 
ness but also from the sickness. This éyeipecy 
however is not only the causality of the preced- 
ing ode, but also holds out the prospect of the 
positive exaltation of life which bas been effected 
by the odfecv as the deliverance from peril of 


And though he have committed sins. 
—This denotes an enhanced state of distress. 
Supposing that he even (xdv) have committed 


sins, as weroinkoc, a8 one who is as yet burdened 
with the guilt of those sins (Plural). The pre- 
sumption is not so much that these sins were the 
cause of the respective sickness (Huther), but 
they made the sickness a severe one and one 
difficult to cure; this would again import a 
spiritual meaning. 

It shall be forgiven him; that is, his hav- 
ing committed sins. ‘‘Even in case that.” (Hu- 
ther.) Forgiven not only in the social sense (¢. 
e. by the presbyters (Hammond), not only in 
respect of his spiritual life, but the continuation, 
the curse of his guilt shall also be removed in 
respect of his life-situation. Huther wants to con- 
nect xadv with the preceding clause: ‘The Lord 
shall raise him up, even if he have committed 
sins—(for) it shall be forgiven him.” In point 
of language xdyv is to favour his construction (but 
see on the other hand 1 Jno. ii. 1); but in point 
of matter such a construction would greatly 
weaken the passage. The general and uncondi- 
tional character of the assurance of renewed 
health, which is here expressed, has created 
much surprise. Hottinger expresses it more 
forcibly than any other commentator: ‘st certue 
et constans talium precum futsset evenius, nemo wm- 
guam mortuus esset.’’ Grotius supplies the con- 
dition: ‘nist nempe aliter e suppeditat ad salutem 
sternam.”” But Huther maintains against Wie- 
singer that there is no need of any restrictions 
and believes that the difficulty is removed by the 
consideration that James conceived the coming 
of Christ to be immediately impending; that 
consequently he did not consider the death of 
believers to be necessary, but viewed it only in 
the light of an evil which might be averted by 
believing intercession. Thus a second gross 
error would have paralyzed or covered the first. 
We rather opine that this very difficulty, as well, 
as the whole character of the Epistle constrains: 
us to adopt the symbolical interpretation. James 
assumes the existence of the custom of anointing 
the sick accompanied with prayer as a method 
of cure very generally prevalent in Jewish 
Christian Churches. This oustom, traces of 
which are also found in ancient Judaism (see: 
Wiesinger, p. 204*), he now turns into a symbol 
of a spiritual cure, which he recommends to those 
who were infected with the spirit of Judaism 
and revolutionary Chiliasm, as a remedy for their 
spiritual healing. This construction is also. 
favoured by the next verse. [Asthe reasoning of 
Lange may not appear conclusive but rather 
doubtful to many readers of this work, I subjoin. 
an outline of the subject which may prove valu- 
able for reference.—The opinion of Polycarp, 
Bp. of Smyrna, a disciple of John and a martyr, 
is very valuable and sheds light on the whole 
question. He says (ad Philipp. o. 5), “* Let the 


® Oil In the East, whore it ie much better than with is. 
& common and very useful remedy employed in many digs 
eases by rubbing it into the affected parts and pouring it 
into wounds for the purpose of mollifying them. Cf. Is.i.& 
Mark vi. 13; Luke x. 34: Joseph. de Eello jud. 1, 38,5. The 
balm of Gilead in particular was big ly esteemed as an ex- 
ternal application. Jer. viii. 22; xlvi. 11. Thus the Grock 
and Roman physiciaus also recommend poultices made of 
wine and oil, or vin and ofl (Galen, de comp. medic. 2; 
Plin. H. N. 31, 47 ete), ‘Tertallian ad Scapulaw informs us 
also that Proculus, a Christian, cured the peror Severus 
with of]. Cf. also Sheviith 8: qué capile dolet, aut quem tn 
vasit scabies, unguat se oleo etc. Gebser, p. 403. 
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presbyters be tender-hearted, merciful to all, con- ; 


verting the erring (see James v. 19), visiting all 
who are sick (émioxerrépevor wdvracg do8eveic); not 
neglecting the widow or orphan or needy .(see Jas. 
i. 27), and providing always what is good in the 
sight of God, abstaining from all respect of persons 
(see James ii. 1, 9), not sharp in judgment, 
knowing that we are all sinners” (see James iii. 
2). The reference to James in brackets warrants 
the presumption that Polycarp was familiar with 
our Epistle, and the extract shows that at that 
early day the duty of visiting the sick had been 
devolved on the presbyters.—The direction that 
the sick should summon the presbyters acide 
accords with the practice of our Lord who sent 
forth His Twelve Apostles and seventy disciples 
two and two Seats vi. 7; Luke x. 1).—The direc- 
tion would hardly have been given, if it could 
not be complied with. James, as bishop of Jeru- 
salem, presided over elders there (Acts xxi. 18) 
and his language warrants the conclusion that 
presbyters had been ordained in the principal 
cities.—Without discussing the question who 
these presbyters were, the second order of the 
ministry or the first, the great fact remains that 
the visitation of the sick is an important part of 
ministerial activity, and that it is the duty of the 
sick (whether in body or in soul) to summon their 
spiritual advisers to their side. This is an im- 
portant consideration, for in large parishes and 
especially in large cities weeks may sometimes 
elapse before the report of a parishioner’s sick- 
ness reaches their ears; if the sick are not visited 
under those circumstances, they must not blame 
their minister for remiasness if they have failed 
to inform him of their sickness and to summon 
him to their side. 

Our passage establishes the fact that anointing 
the sick with prayer accompanying it was prac- 
tised in the Apostolic Church. The Apostles in 
virtue of the extraordinary and miraculous 
powers delegated to them by Christ, healed 
many, after having anointed them with oil. Cf. 
Acts vi. 18 with Matth. x. 1-8 and Luke ix. 1-6. 
The miraculous gift of healing continued for 
‘some time inthe Church. See 1 Cor. xii. 8, 9. 
James refers to this miraculous power of healing, 
which in its application however was not abso- 
lute, but dependent on the will of God; although 
applied in faith by the anointing presbyter and 
received in faith by the sick man, anointing did 
not heal him if he recovered his health, but 
‘prayer charged with faith, and this iniplies that 
, the matter of the sick man’s cure was referred 
‘to the will of God, who did what was best for the 
sick, (Wordsworth), whether that was restoration 
to health or a Christian death. 

The practice of anointing with oil with a view 
‘to recovery from sickness was continued in the 
Eastern and Western Churches, even after the 
‘Church had lost the miraculous gift of healing. 
It is continued in the Eastern Church for tht 
purpose to this day, but the Church of England 
:and other Reformed communions have abandoned 
the practice, because they perceived that the 
effect mentioned by St. James, viz. his recove 
did not ordinarily ensue from the anointing wit 
‘oll, and that the miraculous gift of healing as 
‘well as other miraculous gifts granted to the 
Apostles, had been removed from the Church. 


The Church of Rome however retains the prac- 
tice of anointing the sick with oil but perverted 
the design for which it had been instituted (viz: 
recovery from sickness), into that of a sacrament 
conveying grace to the soul, the sacrament of 
extreme unction, which is certainly one of the 
most audacious perversions of Scripture on 
record. See Alford and Wordsworth. Words- 
worth: ‘‘The Apostle St. James had enjoined the 
practice with a view to the recovery of the sick; 
as Cardinal Cajetanus allows, in his note on the 
passage, where he says: ‘‘Heec verba non loqu- 
untur de Sacramentali unctione extreme uncti- 
onts,’’ but the Church of Rome prescribes, in the 
Councils of Florence (A.D.1488) and Trent (1551), 
that the anointing should not take place except 
where recovery is not to be looked for (Council of 
Trent, Sess. 14, ‘‘qus tam periculose decumbunt ut 
in exilu vile constituti videantur’’), and therefore 
she calls this anointing ‘extreme unction,” and 
‘““sacramentum exeuntium,”’ and she regards it as 
a sacrament conveying grace tothe soul. Thus, 
on the one hand, the Greek Church is a witness 
by her present practice, that the anointing was 
designed with a view to bodily recovery; and the 
Roman Church, on the other hand, is a witness, 
that the miraculous effects on the body, which were 
wrought in primitive times through the instra- 
mentality of those who anointed the sick, and 
which accompanied that unction, Aave ceased,”— 
See this whole subject discussed in my article 
“An account of Extreme Unction,” Princeton Re- 
view, Vol. XXXVII. No. 2, April, 1865.—M. }. 

Ver. 16. Confess therefore your sins 

transgressions) to one another.—This in- 
junction is general: it is the generalization of 
the preceding sentence. Cajetanus rightly ob- 
serves: ‘‘nec hic est sermo de confessione sacra- 
mental:;” but the clause implies also the fact 
that James knew nothing of such a confessio, or 
he would have said: ‘‘Confess your sins to the 
presbyters,” of whom he had just been speaking. 
As to the sins here referred to, Huther understands 
sins in general as violation of the Divine law, in 
opposition to Wolf, who explains them as offences 
against one another, Matth. xviii. 16. Bengel: 
‘¢ Aegrotus et quisquis offendtt, yubetur confiters; 
offenaus, orare.”” But, the particular sins which 
are meant here, at least primarily, may be ga- 
tbered from the whole Epistle; the reference is 
to the whole Judaistic movement which in 80 
many respects had made them sick and feeble. 
But the thought has also the more general import 
that the confession of certain known transgres- 
sions is at once an unburdening of the conscience 
and a furtherance of prayer in the case of those 
who are thus drawn into the Christian fellow- 
feeling of guilt and thus also the preliminary 
condition both of forgiveness and of spiritual 
(and often even of bodily) healing. How many 
a germinating madness and suicide, how many 8 
heart-languor and disorder which vexes the 
members and weighs down the body was to be 
obviated by this mutual effect of confession and 
intercession! But James had more particularly 
in view the hurts which were then troubling 
Israel. Both the confession and the intercession 
were to be mutual. ; 

That ye may be healed.—This healing 1s 
understood spiritually by Grotius and al, spiri 
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tually and corporeally by Schneckenburger and 
al., corporeally only by de Wette, Huther and al. 
As nothing is said here of the forgiveness of sins, 
the promise of healing implies evidently also spi- 
ritual healing: but the idea ‘that ye may be 
healed theocratically”’ is probably predominant. 
“It is to be remembered that the prayer of the 
presbyters does not exclude the common inter- 
cession of Christians and that the efficacy attri- 
bated to the latter is not less than that attributed 
to the former.”” Huther. [This is ore of the 
passages adduced by the Latin Church for the 
necessity of confessing sins toa priest. Alford 
cites Corn.-a-Lapide’s exegesis as a specimen of 
the way in which the Romish doctrine is de- 
duced. ‘‘Alterutrum, id est, homo homint, similis 
simili, frater fratri confitemini, puta sacerdoli, qui 
licet officio sit superior, natura tamen est par, infirmi- 
late similis, obligatione conjfitendi squalis.”—M. ]. 
The prayer... . availeth much.—A say- 
ing of the power of genuine prayer designed to 
encourage them to adopt the recommendations 
previously set forth, #. ¢«. both mutual confession 
of sins and mutual intercession. The great effi- 
cacy of such intercession is still further brought 
about by the position of odd etc. and by the 
gnomic and asyndetical structure of the sentence. 


Of a righteous man, of a ("TY in the theo- 


cratic sense, ¢. e. not one “in a state of righteous- 
ness” as Hofmann expresses it, for “the state of 
righteousness” denotes an ontological, passive 
condition, while in the case of the theocratically 
righteous every thing turns on actuality, on the 
living faith, on the living God and His word of 
life. The species of these righteous men is the 
same in the Old Testament and inthe New; they 
are men of living, energetic faith (Rom. iv), 
although the righteous man of the New Testa- 
ment has the advantage of an objective as well 
as of a subjective reAciwore. Hence Elias may 
here be held up to the Christians as the pattern 
of a real man of prayer. 

Inwardly effectual (working).—évepyov- 
pévn causes not little difficulty and has given rise 
toa great variety of opinions among commenta- 
tors. A main point to be determined is whether 
éEvepymuévy ought to be taken as an epithet to 
dino, as the majority of commentators take it, 
or as a pure participial definition of the verb 
ioyver (so Pott, de Wette, Huther, who are however 
at variance with respect to the sense). Pott: 
“Prayer is able to work much” or “prayer is 
able to work much and worketh much.” de 
Wette: ‘if it becomes energetic.” Huther: 
“In its energy” or “in its working.” But all 
this is rather tautological unless it be made to 
denote a theurgic operation, which is inadmissi- 
ble. The adjectival construction may be taken 
passively or actively, or in the most literal sense 
a3 a middle, as a kind of Hithpael. Prayer may 
be considered passively as coanimated by the 
prayer of him for whom it is offered (Oecume- 
nius), as moved by the Holy Spirit, inspired 
(Michzlis), as penetrated by faith etpeOY), as 
snimated and attended by impulse to work 
[ Werkirieb, 80 Calvin and Gebser]. Taken ac- 
tively the idea of évepyouuévy coincides more or 
less with évepyfc or évepyée (see Luke xxii. 44 
terevic). So Luther: “if it is earnest;” Vul- 


gate: ‘‘assidua,’”’ and similarly many others. On 
the other hand, Huther contends that this con- 
struction is contrary to N. T. usage, while Wies- 
inger maintains that this usage may be substan- 
tiated and refers to the proofs supplied by Wahl. 
We believe that the N. T. middle évepyéoua: (Rom. 
vii. 5; 2 Cor. i. 6; iv. 12; Gal. v. 6; Eph. iii. 
20; Col. i. 29; 1 Thess. ii. 18; 2 Thess. ii. 7) de- 
notes according to the Hebrew and Christian 
conception a passivo-active working, ¢. e. a work- 
ing set in motion by a previously experienced 
impulse. This in malam pariem applies to the 
lusts in the members (Rom. vii. 5), to the mystery 
of iniquity (2 Thess. ii. 7), in bonam partem to the 
subjective owrnpia (2 Cor. i. 6), to the subjective 
wioric (Gal. v. 6), tothe vital energy in believers 
Eph. iii. 20), tp the energy of Christ in believers 
tor i, 29), to the word of God appropriated by 
men (1 Thess. ii. 13); in both respects, to death 
and life (2 Cor. iv. 12). The Active however is 
used with reference to God Eph. i. 11; Phil. ii. 
13; Gal. ii. 8; 1 Cor. xii. 6; of His Spirit 1 Cor. 
xii. 11; also of Satan Eph. ii. 2. It follows from 
this clearly marked usage of the word that we 
must also take déyorg with the predication évepyov- 
#évy as indicating an efficiency effected or an 
impulse impelled. The idea doubtless imports 
the full tension of the praying spirit under its 
absolute obedience (yielding to) to the Divine 
impulse. And in this respect there is here an 
allusion to the idea of the miraculously potent 
prayer which works the évepyfuara. [The Apos- 
tle’s idea expressed in plain words, seema to be 
that prayer in order to lead to outward effects, 
must work inwardly in grateful adoration of and 
fervent love and humble resignation to God; 
otherwise prayer is only a hollow, unmeaning 
and inefficacious uttering of words. Luther in 
his terse language hits the point, when he says 
in some place that ‘he who prays must feel that 
he is a beggar.” Absolute submission to the will 
of God is of course the very soul of prayer, and 
the true Christian never engages in prayer with- 
out the pious sentiment: ‘Not my will, but 
Thine be done.” Wordsworth remarks: ‘‘The 
martyrdom of St. James himself affords a beau- 
tiful comment on these words, especially where 
it is related that after he had been cast down by 
his enemies from the pediment of the Temple and 
they were stoning him, he fell on his knees and 
prayed for them, and some, who stood by, said, 
adopting the very words of this Epistle—« Hold, 
what do ye? ebyerac imép tuav 5 dixatoc,” 
‘the just man is praying for you.” See Intro- 
ieee ee 
Ver. 17. Blias was a man of like passions.. 
—édyuooralthe doés not exactly signify that Elias 
had the capacity of suffering, or his real sufferings 
(Laurentius, Schneckenburger), but ‘of like 
condition and nature” (Wiesinger and Huther), 
is hardly adequate in point of sense. In Acts: 
xiv. 15 there is certainly an implied emphasis on, 
the dependence and restraints of human nature. 


-as contrasted with the Being of God. Moreover 


in Wisd. vii. 8 the reference to the earth imports. 
not so much equality of kind as equality of con- 
dition. In the case of Elias the term “like 
passions” or liability to being affected, points at 
ia to his capacity of suffering and temptabi 
ity. 
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And he prayed a prayer [with prayer ].— 
Analogous to the Hebrew idiom of producing in- 
tensification by placing the Infinitive of the verb in 
juxtaposition with the Indicative, or by connect- 
ing the latter with the noun Gen. ii. 17 F)\~ 


PY. Considering that Huther himself ob- 
T 


serves that this form serves to bring out the 
verbal idea, it is difficult to account for his oppo- 
sition to the exposition of Wiesinger and al., that 
the prayer of Elias was an earnest prayer. 
{Huther, I presume, objects to the introduction 
of a new word. The prayer of Elias was genuine 
prayer, prayer charged with évépyeca.—M. ]. 

That it might not rain.—fpéyerv is imper- 
sonal. [The gen. of the intent. See Winer, p. 
848.—M.]. 

And it did not rain in the land [on the 
earth ].—Considering the O. T. colouring of the 
whole Epistle we may be allowed to translate 
éxt tee yc with Grotius and al. ‘in the land,” 
but Huther retains Luther’s rendering ‘‘on 
earth,” Schneckenburger compares this weighty 
saying with Gen. i. 3: ‘fiat lux et facta est luz.” 
But there remains the important difference that 
here the reference is not to an authoritative com- 
mand (Machispruch). 

[Three years and six months.—Words- 
worth: equal to 42 months or 1260 days, a chro- 
nological period of suffering. See Rev. xi. 8. 
Ver. 18. And the heaven gave rain.—A 
personifying, vivid mode of expression, remind- 
ing us of the prophetic style, Hos. ii. 21, 22. 

And the earth brought forth her fruit. 
—This was really the immediate purpose of the 
prayer. Bdacrdvw [properly an intransitive verb, 
but used transitively—M.], a transitive verb: it 
let spring up, ¢. ¢. it put, brought forth. An ap- 
plication of what is related 1 Kings xvii. 1; xviii. 
1, 42 ete. The positive announcement of the 
drought may have led James to draw the reason- 
able inference that Elias had prayed for it, al- 
though we have no record to that effect, and 
tradition had probably anticipated his inference. 
Such a completion is however very different from 
a discrepancy ee The second apparent 
difference is as follows: in 1 Kings xviii. 1, Elijah 
is said to have foretold and to have been instru- 
mental in bringing about the return of rain in 
the third year, while our passage affirms that it 
did not rain on the earth for three years and six 
months. Seeing that Luke iv. 25 and the tract 
Jaleut Simeoni give the same duration, it would 
seem that that space of time was the uniform 
Jewish tradition. The explanation lies mani- 
festly in the fact that 1 Kings xviii. specifies the 
real famine according to its duration. But it 
stands to reason that the famine did not begin 
until one ‘year after the announcement of the 
drought, viz. after the failure of the early and 
the latter rain. . During the first year the people 
were still living on the harvest of the preceding 
year, Jewish tradition consequently added one 
year to the period of time mentioned in a general 
way in 1 Kings in order to mark the whole 
period between the two announcements of Elijah. 
Benson’s solution of the difference is somewhat 
different but not very clear. He says: ‘‘accu- 
ratior serioris traditionis computatio, ducilur a tem- 


pore non pluvise primum cessantis, sed ultimum ante 
stecitatem cadentis, quam dimidio fere anno distare tn 
promptu est.” That is, the first year of the 
drought is not added to the famine of about two 
and a half years’ duration, but the half year 
from the first failure of rain to the last fall of 
rain immediately preceding. Wiesinger is satis- 
fied with Benson’s calculation, but Huther insists 
upon the discrepancy, because according to the 
statement of James, the drought began immedi- 
ately after Elijah’s praying. But the narrative 
itself contains intimations that the drought did 
not at once produce famine, 1 Kings xvii. 7; ch. 
xviii. 5. [Benson observes, however, that the 
words ‘‘in the third year” of 1 Kings xviii. 1 do 
not necessarily refer to the duration of the fa- 
mine, but most naturally date back to the re- 
moval of Elijah to Zarephath, ch. xvii. 8 etc; cf. 
the same ‘many days” in ch. xvii. 16, where in- 
deed a variation is ‘‘for a full year.” Alford. 
—M.]. But far more important is the question 
why James selects just thisexample of an answer 
to prayer from the history of Israel. The great- 
est stress seems to lie on his intercession of pity, 
which was the more edifying as an example be- 
cause the readers of the Epistle were wont to 
consider Elijah as a censurer. A drought had 
for a long time come also upon the spiritual life 
of Israel; the readers were therefore encour- 
aged to pray with the faith of an Elijah for a rain 
of grace to fall on their people. The prophet’s 
first prayer is mentioned first, in order to furnish 
them with a forcible illustration that prayer is 
heard and answered, and perhaps also to show 
them how the real men of prayer in Israel were 
independent of and superior to the evil frame of 
mind which kept the populace in a ferment 
Moreover the general tendency of Elijah’s pray- 
ers was hostile to the apostasy of Israel, and the 
zeal of their believing men of prayer was now to 
be directed against the new apostasy which con- 
sisted in an obdurate opposition to the Gospel 
(see ch. iv. 4; Rom. xi. 1-5). 

Concluston replete with promise. vv. 19, 20. 

Ver. 19. My brethren, if any among you 
should have strayed from the truth— 
‘‘This imports not a single practical aberration, 
but an alienation from the Christian principle of 
life, an inward apostasy from the Adyo¢ dAnteias, 
of which the Christian is begotten (ch. i. 18), dis- 
closing itself in a single course of life. Cf. Luke 
i. 16,17, v. 20.” Huther. But the tenor of the 
whole Epistle constrains us to define this aber- 
ration still further as an aberration into Judaistic 
and chiliastic doings and fanatico-seditious lusts. 
[xAavnfy is passive and Alford rightly remarks 
‘that there is no reason why the passive signi- 
fication should not be kept, especially when we 
remember our Lord’s warning, BAénere ph tu 
tuac tAavion.’’—M. }. 

And one should convert him, to the 
truth, from which he has strayed in peril of 
apostasy. 

Ver. 20. Let him know [know ye—M.].— 
He that converts is to know the importance cf 
his action and what a blessing rests upon it. 
The word, os to its form, is a hypothetical an- 
nouncement or promise to him who is found thus 
doing, but as to its contents it is a general sen- 
tence or a sententious encouragement to all con- 
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joined with the promise of a prize to those who 
actupon it. On this account émrpfyag is re- 
peated after dr. 


That he who converteth a sinner.—The 
person who has strayed through delusion from 
the truth, considered from a practical point of 
view. Let the readers know that all those who 
have strayed in part or entirely from the truth 
are sinners according to the emphatic theocratic 
idea: doomed to the death-ban. This weighty 
part of the word is weakened by Huther’s re- 
mark, ‘that the reference is no longer to the 
person who has gone astray but to the whole 
genus to which the Christian who has strayed 
from the truth belongs as species.” The two 
ideas: delusion and dogmatical apostasy and 
practical ruin must not be separated on the 
theocratical ground, nor must the former kind 
be subordinated to the latter as species, although 
the practical and the theocratic form of ruin may 
alternately predominate. 


Shall save a soul from death.—From 
death, as in ch. i. 15 and throughout the New 
Testament, from subjective damnation as it is 
inherent in the personality itself, defined more- 
over negatively with respect to the subject as the 
loes of the true life, of the true destination and 
sphere of life; a moral dissolution of the onto- 
logical life eternally self-generatinug itself, as on 
the other hand the true life generates life. A 
soul, The naked, inward existence of the per- 
sonality itself, man in all his capacity of suffer- 
ing and salvation and need of help. He shall 
save the soul. The conversion of the apostate is 
the conversion of a sinner; this has as its conse- 
quence his deliverance from death, because he is 
in the way of death and is overtaken before he 
finally falls into the snares of death. We need 
not stop to show that this presupposes Divine 
redemption as the salvation to which he is con- 
verted and the Divine codperation of the Word 
and of the Holy Spirit as the means of salvation 
whereby he is converted. In the battle of faith 
between the believing rcaders of the Epistle and 
their half-believing and ynbelieving brethren 
the point at issue turns therefore not upon dog- 
matical disputes of the synagogue, but solely and 
purely on the salvation of poor souls from eter- 
nal death, and not only on this but along with 
the salvation of many individuals, on the re- 
moval of a universal curse. 


And shall cover a multitude of sins.— 
That is, the averting of a general ruin is brought 
about by the faithful salvation of many indivi- 
duals. This covering of sins (cf. I Pet. iv. 8; 
Prov. x. 12) xaAfarecvy contains doubtless refer- 
ence in an enlarged sense, to the Hebrew (RDS), 

ze 


to cover, cover over sins, %. e. to forgive, Ps. 
xxrii. 1 and elsewhere. But considering that 
such absolute covering of sin is the prero- 
gative of God, it is probably better to think here 
of instrumental covering "j)5) which is also 


used more especially of different means and 
mediators of atonement; not only of the cover 
of the ark, of sacrifice, of the high-priest, but 
also of the very sins to be atoned for es XXX. 
16: Is. xlvii. 11), and also especially of the per- 
son interceding, Ex. xxxii. 80. The last passage 


strikes us as peculiarly important. Moses effect- 
ed the reconciliation of his people not as a 
sacrifice, not as high-priést, but by intercession, 
i. e. by the subjective mediation of the objective 
atonement. This objective atonement therefore 
is here assumed, just as the former expression, 
he shall save, presupposes objective salvation. 

The believing Jews are to become intercessors 
for their poor people, become instrumental to 
bring about its real atonement. Believers parti- 
cipate in the atoning work of Christ asin His 
sufferings and intercession not as causa media- 

doria but as causa organica. But the commenta- 
tors are at variance whether the reference here 
is to the sins of the converters or to those of the 
converted. Erasmus and al. take it thus: by 
his good work he shall obtain remission of his 
sins with God. The Jews held (Joma fol. 87): 

“‘ quicunque multos ad justitiam adducit, per ¢us 
manus non perpetratur peccatum.” Augusti: He 
will obtain forgiveness on the part of men; his 
own offences will not be remembered. With 
more reason the majority of commentators refer 
the words to the sins of the converted. But the 
reference is not solely to the particular sins of 

the persons to be converted, and not even to their 
personal offences. AjMoc denotes fulness, an 
entire mass taken as a unit, and the ducpria are 
the offences requiring to be atoned for. The 
reference is consequently to the total national 
guilt of Israel. To be sure, it is not referred to 
with greater distinctness or more clearly defined 
than by 10 rAffoc, because James, according to 
ch. v. 1, could no longer hope for the immediate 
salvation of all Israel, but foresaw, like Paul, a 
great judgment on their obduracy. But it was, 
still his duty pitifully to wrestle with the judgment 
and to save a fulness (multitude) of souls and to 
atone for their sins. But whereas a common, na- 
tional guilt is ever growing, and whereas this work- 
ing of the curse can be broken only by means of the 
atonement, the observation of Huther is ground- 

less ‘‘that this does not describe the sins which 
the duaptudAde would still commit and which are 
now prevented by means of his conversion (Pott: 

‘‘multa futura tmpediet’’), but the whole multitude 
of sins which he had committed before his con- 
version.” This restriction misapprehends the 


progressive nature of guilt, not to say anything | 


of the circumstance, that the reference is no 
longer exclusively to the sins of converted indi- 
viduals. The conclusion of the Epistle shows in 
general, as we have seen repeatedly before, that 
the usual exposition does by no means come up 
to the lofty stand-point and point of view of 
James. De Wette takes objection to the strong 
idea 7AjHoc, saying that the reference is only to 
aberration and not to viciousness of life and 
seeks to arrange his assertion by inferences; 
Stolz asserts that the sinner’s amendment of life 
has the effect of consigning to oblivion his former 
transgressions; even Wiesinger and Huther re- 
strict the import of the passage in two ways: 
‘tthe reference is only to the multiform sin of 
the aforesaid converted individual and only to 
the circumstance that the-converter becomes by 
his conversion the occasion of God forgiving his 
sins. ‘* But our passage reminds us of the rela- 
tion of Paul to his people, Rom. ix. 8; xi. 14. 
And as James, according to Acts, exhibited a 
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peculiar fidelity in working for the salvation of 
his people, and, according to tradition, interceded 
for them with God, so at the conclusion of the 
Epistle he here invites the whole believing part 
of his people to engage in intercession and in the 
work of salvation, that many individuals might 
be saved from death, and a multitude of sins 
might be atoned for. The whole Epistle shows 
that he confines himself solely to human saving 
and atoning as a medium of bringing back the 
ob to the true Redeemer and Reconciler, but 

e deems it of peculiar importance that the 
brethren must not fail to dotheir part in the 
work. -Of course his words, in their sententious 
form, are also here so construed, that they possess 
a general and eternally valid apostolical signifi- 
cance; but as it was the duty of the expositor 
throughout the course of his exposition to give 
Alcea rege to the noble historical import of this 

pistle, which has been only too much missed 
and neglected, so he does at its conclusion. 


‘ DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The long-suffering patience required of the 
followers of Jesus is a duty of so wide a range, 
that the discharge of it, at least under many cir- 
cumstances, would be too much for human 
strength, if the strength of their faith and hope 
were not animated by the thought of the nearness 
of the Lord’s coming. Therefore the words ‘‘the 
coming of the Lord is nigh’’ ought to be con- 
stantly before our eyes. While the Christians of 
the Apostolic Age were perhaps too much in- 
clined to consider the coming of Christ to be 
near at hand in a literal sense, the Christian 
eense of our own age suffers this great final 
event to stand too much in the background and 
substitutes for it in most instances a mere indi- 
vidual hope of salvation immediately after death. 
The more we learn again that we belong ‘‘to 
men also that love His appearing” (2 Tim. iv. 8) 
in the Apostolic acceptation of the term, the 
easier we shall find the practice of Christian 
patience and endurance in view of this the only 
satisfactory final development of the drama of 
history. 

2. James as well as our Lord Himself (Matth. 
xiii. and elsewhere), saw the kingdom of grace 
reflected and portrayed inthe kingdom of nature. 
_ The disciple of Jesus may learn much from 
the diligent and patient waiting of the husband- 
man. 

8. The heroes of faith of the Old Testament 
are regarded by James also in the light of pat- 
terns to the Christian in his course, just as in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ser xi. xii.). The rule 
that the way through suffering leads to glory, is 
in reality as valid under the Old Testament as 
under the New. Cf. Luke xxiv. 26; Acts xiv. 
22. 

4. James begins (ch. i. 12) and endg (ch. v. 
11) his Epistle with a beatitude, just as our 
Lord began (Matth. v. 8) and ended (Jno. xx. 
29). His instructions with similar beatitudes. 
The introduction of the example of Job ie the more 
remarkable because this is the only place in the 
New Testament where his history is referred to. 

5. The dehortation from frivolous swearing is 
intimately and naturally connected with the 


notice of endurance and patience, which precedes 
it. Those who are impatient and discontented 
will readily curse and swear in their violence, 
while those who possess their souls in patience 
will also in this respect guard their mouth and 
keep their lips. The context shows abundantly 
that James does not absolutely prohibit all swear- 
ing, but only those oaths which men take when 
they are not as patient as Job (Job ii. 10), but as 
impatient as Job (ch. iii. 1), when they curse 
their day. Like Christ, (Matth. xxiii. 16-22) 
the Apostle condemns light and trifling swearing 
and specifies severhl examples thereof. Had he 
intended to forbid swearing by the name of God, 
he would doubtless have mentioned this first and 
most weighty oath before allothers. But con- 
sidering that the law expressly enjoined swear- 
ing by the name of the Lord (Numb. vi. 18, 5; 
x. 20) and that the prophets referred to this 
swearing as the characteristic of the servants of 
the Lord (Is. Ixv. 16; Jer. xii. 16; xvi. 14, 15), 
it is @ priori highly improbable that James, who 
was penetrated through and through by the 
spirit of the Old Testament, should have intended 
to forbid also this oath. Swearing by the name of 
God is not only permitted but often becomes ne- 
cessary in an imperfect state of society because 
of the sins of men, although it belongs surely 
to the ideal of the kingdom of God that no oath 
will be required in it and that yea and nay are 
as reliable as an oath. In this respect we may 
say, that the Christian, if the civil authority 
requires him to take an oath, is necessitated to 
do so only in consequence of his sojourn in the 
midst of this sinful and wicked world. Ina cer- 
tain sense we may say of oaths what Paul said 
of the law that rév wapaBdceay yéprv mpocertby 
Gal. iii. 19. Cf. Lange on Matth. v. 83-87, and 
on the Hebrew formulw of oaths in general 
Riietschi in Herzog’s R. E. III. p. 713 sqq. 

6. Genuine Christian faith js distinguished 
by becoming equanimity in good and evil days, 
as prescribed by James (ch. v. 18) and illus- 
trated inter alia by Paul (Phil. iv. 10-20). With- 
out Christ man is very apt to despond under 
suffering and equally prone to become elated 
with prosperity. The true Christian will in 
suffering seek consolation in prayer and so en- 
joy his prosperity that God is glorified thereby. 

7. The visitation and comforting of the sick is 
one of the most natural and important parts of 
the cura pastoralis. For special directions con- 
sult the works on pastoral and practical theology 
of Hiiffell, Harms, Nitzsch, Palmer and al. 
ise Burnet, on the Pastoral Care, Wilson's 

arochialia, Visitatio Infirmorum and Vinet.—M. ]. 
On the true Christian frame of mind on the sick- 
bed compare an essay by N. Beets, translated 
from the Dutch in the Jahrbuch des rheinisch-west- 
philischen Schriftvereins, 1862, p. Leto. [Also an 
excellent work, published anonymously, entitled 
‘< Sickness, its trials and blessings,’’ New York: 
1857.—™M. }. 

8. Only by confining oneself to the sound of 
the words (vv. 14-16), it is possible to find here 
the precepts of extreme unction and auricular 
confession in the sense of the Roman Catholic 
Church. See under Exegetical and Critical. 
James refers plainly to miraculous recovery and 
to the mutual confession of offences among bre- 
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thren in the event of one having failed in his 
duty towards another. On the other hand there 
exists also an Ultra-Protestantism and Anti- 
Romanism, which deems the use of both these 
means of grace altogether superfluous and al- 
most prohibits them, which is likewise without 
blessing. The decrease of the gift of miracles is 
surely no proof of the increase of faith, and the 
entire discontinuance of mutual confession of 
sins isa sad token of the want of humility and 
brotherly love. Cf. Herzog’s R. E. Article Oc- 


9. It may be very superstitious and uncharita- 
ble to assume a direct connection of a certain 
sin and a certain disease; cf. Jno. ix. 3. But it 
is also very superficial to deny all connection 
between sin and disease. If there were no sins 
in the world, there would certainly be no 
plagues. The sick man consequently does well, 
if he recalls on the sick-bed first of all his own 
sins and seeks to obtain their forgiveness. For- 
giveness of sins and recovery from sickness are 
in many respects more closely connected than 
moet people think and therefore both are pro- 
mised to the citizen of the celestial common- 
wealth, Is. xxxiii. 24. 

10. The duty of brotherly exhortation ad- 
dressed to blacksliding brethren (vv. 19, 20), so 
warmly recommended by the Apostle, has also 
been enjoined by our Lord and the Apostles else- 
where (of. Matth. xviii. 15-18; 1 Thess. v. 14; 
2 Thess. iii. 18-16; Heb. x. 24). The writings 
of pagan moralists contain also excellent direc- 
tions concerning the manner how such friendly 
reproof should be administered. See ¢. g. Plu- 


tarch, de discrim. amici et adulatoris pp. 244-276, 
eht. Reisk.; Cicero, de amicitia cap. 24, 25. A 


striking proof of the blessing which may attend 
such a work of love towards the salvation of an 
almost lost soul, and of the manner how this 
duty should be discharged, is found in the well- 
known legend ‘‘ John and the robber-chief,” told 


by Clem. Alex., quis dives salvus, cap. 42. But 


James shows himself throughout this Epistle as 
an exemplar of ardent Christian zeal for con- 
Verting sinners from the error of their way and for 
saving souls fromdeath. His words open a wide 
field and a glorious prospect to Christian philan- 
thropy and the specific cure of souls. Hence Zwin- 
gli and Herder are not wrong in their criticisms 
on the conclusion of this Epistle; the former say- 
ing: ‘‘Insigni doctrina veluti colophone epistolam 
ebsolvit,” and the latter: ‘‘The conclusion, the 
strongest assurance, is like a seal affixed to the 
testament.”’— 

{On the connection of vv. 12, 18 with y. 11. 
Bp. Sanderson, (Lectures on Oaths, vii. 11): 
“Set the examples of ancient prophets and holy 
men before your eyes. If ye suffer adversity, 
imitate their patience. If in all things, you can- 
not attain to that perfection, yet thus far at 
least, except ye be very negligent, you may go 
With ease; above all things, take heed lest too 
impatient of your grief, or too much transported 
with your joy, ye break forth into rash oaths, to 
the dishonour of God and shame of Christian 
conversation. But rather contain yourselves, 
whether troubled or rejoicing, within the bounds 
of Modesty; mingle not Heaven and earth, let not 
all things be filled with your oaths and clamours; 


if you affirm a thing, let it be with calmness, and 
& mere affirmation or negation. But if either of 
these passions be more impetuous, and strive to 
overflow the narrow channels of your bosoms, it 
will be your wisdom to let it forth unto the glory 
of God. Do you demand by what means? I 
will tell you: Js any among you afflicted? Let 
not his impatience break forth into Oaths and 
Blasphemies, the Flood-gates of wrath; but 
rather let him pray, and humbly implore God 
that He would vouchsafe him Patience, till His 
heavy hand be removed. Js any merry? Let 
him not bellow it forth in Oaths, like a Baccha- 
nalian, but rather sing it in Hymns and Psalms 
unto the praise of God: Who hath made his cup 
to overflow, and crowned him with happy days.” 

Barrow: (Serm. XV. vol. I. p. 829). ‘In 
these words St. James doth not mean universally 
to interdict the use of oaths: for that in some 
cases is not only lawful, but very expedient, yea 
needful, and required from us as a duty; but 
that swearing which our Lord had expressly pro- 
hibited to His disciples, and which thence, 
questionless, the brethren to whom St. James did 
write, did well understand themselves to forbear, 
having learnt so in the first Catechisms of Chris- 
tian institution; that is, needless and heedless 
swearing in ordinary conversation, & practice then 
frequent in the world, both among Jews and 
Gentiles; the invoking of God’s name, appealing 
to His testimony, and provoking .His judgment, 
upon any slight occasion, in common talk, with 
vain incogitancy, or profane boldness. From 
such practice the holy Apostle dehorteth in terms 
importing his great concernedness, and implying 
the matter to be of the highest importance: for, Be- 
fore all things, my brethren, do not swear; as if he 
did apprehend this sin of all other to be one of 
the most heinous and pernicious. Could he have 
said more? would he have said so much, if he 
had not conceived the matter to be of exceeding 
weight and consequence?” 

. 14. Hooker: Keel. Polit. v. 25.8. ‘The 
authority of the Priest’s calling is a furtherance, 
because if God had so far received him into 
favour as to impose upon him by the hands of 
man that office of blessing the people in His 
name, and making intercession to Him in theirs, 
which office he hath sanctified with His own most 
gracious promise, and ratified that promise by 
manifest actual performance thereof, when others 
before in like place have done the same; is not 
his very ordination a seal, as it were, to us, that 
the self-same Divine Love that hath chosen the 
Instrument to work with, will by that Instrument 
effect the thing whereto He ordained it, in bless- 
ing His people, and accepting the prayers, which 
His servant offered up unto God for them?” 

V. 16. Hooxer: vi. 47. ‘‘ But the greatest thing 
which made men forward and willing upon their 
knees to confess whatsoever they had committed 
against God, and in no wise to be withheld from 
the same with any fear of disgrace, contempt or 
obloquy, which might ensue, was their fervent 
desire to be helped and assisted with the prayers 
of God’s saints. Wherein as St. James doth ex- 
hort unto mutual confession, alleging this only for 
a reason, that just men’s devoul prayers are of 
great avail with God; so it hath been heretofore 
the use of penitents for that intent to unburthen 
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their minds, even to private persons, and to crave 
their prayers.” He quotes the following beauti- 
fal passages from Ambrose de Poenit. 11. 10, and 
Tertullian, de Poentt. c. 10. 

AMBROSE: ‘‘Let thy mother the Church weep 
for thee, let her wash and bathe thy faults with 
her tears: our Lord doth love that many should 
become supplicants for one.” The reference is 
to voluntary penitente, who openly repented and 
confessed. 

TERTULLIAN: ‘‘Some few assembled make a 
Church, and the Church is as Christ Himself; 
when thou dost therefore put forth thy hands to 
the knees of thy brethren, thou touchest Christ, 
it is Christ unto whom thou art a suppliant; so 
when they pour out their tears over them, it is 
even Christ that taketh compassion; Christ 
which prayeth when they pray: neither can they 
be easily denied, for which the Son Himself is 
contented to become the suitor.” The reference 
is still to voluntary penitents. 

On private confession, Hooker asserts and af- 
terwards proves his assertion that the practice 
was unknown in the earliest and purest ages of 
the Church. ‘‘I dare boldly affirm, that for 
many hundred years after Christ the Fathers 
held no such opinion; ey did not gather by our 
Saviour’s words any such necessity of seeking 
the priest’s absolution from sin, by secret and (as 
they now term it) sacramental confession: public 
confession, they thought necessary by way of 
discipline, not private confession, as in the nature 
of a sacrament, necessary.”’ Eccl. Pol. VI. 4, 6. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vv. 7-12. Christian long-suffering immeasura- 
bly different from stoical insensibility.—The 
Lord’s coming a consolation to the godly, a terror 
to the ungodly.—What the Christian, and espe- 
cially. the minister of the Gospel, may learn from 
the husbandman.—“ Behold, the husbandman” 
etc. an excellent text for missionary discourses; 
waiting for the Lord should be 1, desired, 2, pa- 
tient, 8, active, and 4, hopeful.—Rainy seasons 
must precede the day of harvest both in the king- 
dom of nature and in that of grace. —Christians, if 
opposed, should not groan against one another, 


but pray so much the more to God the Lord.— 


The witnesses of the truth at once the patterns 
of its professors.—The blessedness of the suffer- 
ing; 1, the worth it possesses; 2, the price at 
which it is acquired.—The end of God’s ways a 
blessing to His people.—Lawful and unlawful 
use of oaths.—Christian love of the truth in re- 
lation to an unholy world. 

SraRKE :—A Christian patiently waits for the 
harvest of the promised riches of eternity, while 
meanwhile the early rain and the latter rain of 
the grace of Jesus Christ moistens and refreshes 
his often weary heart. 


HepINGER :—Hope sows the seed and calmly 


sleeps on the pillow of Divine Providence until 
the time of harvest, i. ¢. of a gracious answer, V. 
7. Ps. xxviii. 7. 

QuESNEL:—O sinner, how many iniquities dost 
thou commit behind the door, in secret. But be- 
hold, the Judge standeth at the door, Is. xxix. 15. 

Cramer :—We are not better than our fathers 


(1 Kings xix. 4); therefore the prophets and 
patriarchs, Christ and His Apostles teach us not 
only by words but by their deeds to be patient, 
Lam. iii. 26. 

LANGII op.:—Suffering and patience are well 
conjoined, for the sufferings which we endure for 
God and for conscience’ sake, differ most from 
other sufferings in patience, 1 Cor. iv. 12. 

OsIANDER:—The virtues of the saints are 
shown us in Holy Scripture, not that we may 
ouly marvel at them, but that we may imitate 
them, Heb. xiii. 7.—God had also besides the 
Jewish people those who were His, who served 
Him in spirit and in truth. The Church of God 
is therefore not tied to a particular people or 
sect, Job. i. 1.—God will not remember the sins 
of believers (Is. xliii. 25), but always the good 
which they have done (Matth. xxv. 85).—Oaths 
should not be lightly used nor become habitual 
to us; yet nothing is less thought of in the world 
than this most important matter. 

Stizz:—The whole period of the world’s du 
ration with its thousands of years of mankind 
upon earth is a mighty sowing for the final har- 
vest in which the earth, having received its seed 
from heaven, is to give its fruit to heaven. At 
the harvest we shall understand the ways of 
God. If many things are dark and confused to 
us now, let us wait only for the time of the ripen- 
ing! This applies to every individual in 
of this life’s day of grace, it applies in its high- 
est and best sense to the true Christian who 
really lives for eternity. There passes through- 
out all Christendom, there lives in the hearts of 
all saints a constant presentation [f. ¢. making 
present—M.] of the end, and this is right; for 
the coolness with which we now reflect and con- 
sider and remove the last day to an indefinite 
distance, is rather a consequence of lukewarm 
faith, of love grown cool.— 

V. 10. We learn from this word, as we do here 
from James, that Job did really live like Noah, 
Daniel and all the prophets, and that the history 
of his sufferings is not a didactic poem, but genu- 
ine history. At that time indeed most people 
had only Aeard of him, for reading was then the 
prerogative of the learned, and even these had 
only in rare instances all the books of Holy 
Writ. Have we indeed read the book of Job 
aright? ‘A word, a man’”—this (German 
pot? alas has almost ceased to be true, an 

eeping one’s word has fearfully decreased 
among men, because lightness has increased. 
Would that it could be said everywhere at least 
“A Christian, a word” [+. ¢. a Christian, who 
pledges his word, should attach to it the sanctity 
of an oath.—M. J. 

JAKOBI:—Swearing is also still common 
amongst us and in order to guard against ite 
abuse, Christian authorities have taken the oath 
under their supervision and, as it were, under 
their protection. But that oaths are so often 
required by the authorities, that most people, if 
required, take them lightly and thoughtlessly, 
that they are eager to take an oath in order to 
gain perchance some little advantage, that so 
many oaths and oathlike phrases are heard in 
common life, that the simple yea and nay with- 
out the confirmation of an oath have in many 
things and with many men almost lost their 
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power and value, all these are so many sad and 
auspicious symptoms of wide-spread untruthful- 
ness and unreliability. 

VigpEBANDT :—Patience in view of the blessed 
future in store for them, strengthening the heart 
against the temptation to impatience and mur- 
muring, and particularly to a vengeful groaning 
against the oppressor, this is the task of the fol- 
lowers of Christ and of the saints of God whose 
life bears testimony to God, who never leaves His 
own, in patience and hope that is not de- 
ceived. 

NeanDen:—Every word should be to the 
Christian what an oath is to others; there is no 
need of oaths, therefore, among true Christians, 
because each holds his word sacred and all recip- 
rocate among themselves the assarance that the 
word of each is tantamount to an oath. Thus it 
ought to be in a truly Christian congregation, 
wherein all mutually know one another as genu- 
ine Christians. 

Hecpxen (on vv. 7, 8):—A passage for the eccle- 
sa pressa, miliians.— 

(V.10). Examples are peculiarly effective to 
strengthen us in suffering. They show us I, the 
possibility of endurance, of victory by means of 
the strength of God; 2, the glory, the reward of 
those who have ended their warfare. 

Lisco (on vv. 7, 11):—What exhorts us Chris- 
tians to be patient in tribulation ? 

V.12. Swear not lightly !— 


PornusssKy (on vv. 7-9). The coming of the 
Lord in the light of our time. Aa vv. 10, 11). 
Our gain from the sufferings of Christ (! ‘ea on 
v. 12). Veracity the result of the fear of God 

Vv.7, 8. Text for the harvest feast [Thanks- 

iving Day in U. 8S.—M.]. Wor: Every earthly 

est-feast should renew our sense of the value 
of the hope of heaven. 

(rv. 7-11. Epistle for the 24th Sunday after 
Trinity in the Grand Duchy of Hesse and else- 
where). 

Gzrox:—Three approved domestic remedies 
in adversity. 

BockEL :—Encouragement to the dignified en- 
durance of undeserved sufferings. —The power of 
& good example. — 

“ vv. 13-20). Joy and grief must be sancti- 
fied by religion.—The power of prayer under 
suffering.—Christian rejoicing in God.—The 
Christian on the sick-bed.—The sick should send 
for the presbyter and not always expect him to 
come uncalled.—On the gift of miracles in the 
primitive Church.—The cause of its disappear- 
ance.—Duty and blessing of mutual confession 
of sins. —The confessio auricularis a caricature of 
the brotherly confession in the time of James.— 
The forgiveness of sins a chief requisite for the 
sick.—Intercession a duty of Christian love. 1. 
How much belongs to it. 2. How much is want- 
ing in it!—Elias a teacher of prayer. We see in 
him a righteous man who 1, prays; 2, prays 
earnestly; 3, whose earnest prayer availeth 
much.—He that is saved himself should seek to 
gain others also.—The true Christian 1, is able; 
2, is bound to; 3, and will save souls from death. 
—Saving brotherly love: 1, how much it costs; 
2, how richly it recompenses. 

Starce: QuesNeEL:—The use of spiritual 


songs is gupater than is thought. Ps. lxix. 81, 
82. 


CraMer:—It should be our first business in 
sickness to turn to God and have prayers offered 
for us, then send for the physician. 

Starke:—Maladies are the fruits of sins. 
Poor man, if thou hast spent the days of thy 
health in the service of sins, be not surprised if 
thy Creator takes hold of the rod of sickness in 
order to lead thee to better thoughts, Lev. xxvi. 
15 etc.—If you have offended or vexed ethers, be 
not ashamed to confess it. 

HepINGER:—The prayer of the righteous 
availeth much, yet not everything. For God 
often sees that the granting of our prayers would 
be contrary to His will, nor salutary to ourselves, 
and it is often a great blessing, although not gen- 
erally recognized, that God refuses to grant our 
requests. 2 Cor. xii. 8, 9. 

Starke :—God is so good that He does not al- 
ways keep His power to Himeelf, but often equips 
also His children with it, Phil. iv. 13. 

QuESNEL:—God gives us fruitful seasons and 
they are kept up by prayer, Acts. xiv. 17. 

Srarke:—As the salvation of the soul is infi- 
nitely more precious than that of the body, so 
much the more is God pleased if we do more for 
our neighbour in the concerns of his soul than in 
those of his body, Heb. iii. 18. 

Hepincer :— Be not more merciful to thy neigh- 
bour’s ox and house than to his precious soul. 
That thou pullest out of a well, this, if on fire, thou 
puttest it out, but thou dost not counsel his soul 
in brotherly reproof though it fall into hell and 
burn in the most dreadful flames of sin. Those 
who love God promote also their neighbour’s 
salvation and lead the blind on an even path, 1 

Thess. v. 14. 

Lanett op.:—Teachers are bound first and 
mostly to observe that which is the duty of all 
Christians, to wit, the real instruction of their 
hearers, 2 Tim. ii. 24.—Hearers are greatly ho- 
noured if God counts them worthy to become also 
the spiritual fathers of spiritual children, 1 Thess. 
v.11. If a woeis uttered.on those who ruin 
others (Matth. xviii. 7), what will be the reward 
of grace to those who have been the instruments 
of God in the conversion of others! Dan. xii. 8. 
—Blessed is the man who is ready to be admon- 
ished and to be speedily turned from his error. 
He who thinks that in this respect others have 
no right to speak to him, robs himself of the 
blessing which he might obtain through others. 

Stizsn:—Human song is of itself good and 
noble. The same God, who gave to the fowls of 
the air the voice with which they unconsciously 
praise Him, gave song to man. We remember 
how e. g. Luther rightly extols the science and 
gift of song. Who has received it, let him rejoice, 
who lacks it, let him seek, if possible, to waken 
it, for it is a good gift of the Creator which gene- 
rally belongs to human nature.—Would that our 
present presbyteries did consist of men who 
understood something more than to keep accounts! 
[Stier is a Presbyterian—M.]—Every Christian 
should be to his brother Christian a priest who 
receives the confession and dispenses the absolu- 
tion.—(vv. 19, 20). The greatest want and the 
ere work of faith.—The Lord alone can help, 

eliver, and save the souls. But He does it and 
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uses for that purpose instruments of lis power, 
vessels of His grace. Hence the Scripture hesi- 
tates not to attribute to us miserable sinners the 
salvation of our fellow sinners. The Apostle 
labours to save some among His people, Rom. xi. 
14. To Timothy, the bishop, he promises: ‘In 
doing this thou shalt both save thyself, and them 
that hear thee.” 1 Tim. iv. 16. In like manner 
he refers to a wife that may save her husband, 
and to a husband that may save his wife, 1 Cor. 
vii. 16. Yes, brethren, we may save one another, 
help one another from death to life: this is truly 
a great, the greatest and most precious promise 
of the rich grace of God to our poor soul. 

Jakos1:—Among our Christian brethren of 
another communion, from whom separated three 
hundred, years ago for liberty’s and conscience’ 
sake, the use of anointing with oil, recommended 
in our text, has been retained, and a devout sick 
man among them cannot rest until he has re- 
ceived this extreme unction at the priest’s hands. 
Now although we cannot help seeing in this prac- 
tice a complete misapprehension of these words 
of Holy Writ and a lamentable superstition, have 
we not, we ask, gone similarly astray, while 
there continues among us the sad evil habit of 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper in so unconscious 
a state and of considering the taking of it imme- 
diately before death to be necessary, after the 
Holy Table had often before been unfrequented 
for years? 

NEANDER:—To excite more than one to repent- 
ance of a single sin, and thus to pave his way 
towards obtaining the forgiveness of one sin, is 
to draw him away from the whole sinful bias of 
his life and to restore in him the state of a new, 
Divine life. Thereby many sins, which plunged 
him into his former course, are covered. 

VIEDEBANDT:—Pray for one another. Such a 
precept is not found in the catechism of worldly 
friendship. Alas, how much ungodly friendship. 
It is like thorn-hedges which have grown the one 
into the other, united as it were in order to pierce 
and to tear. Noxious bind-weed!—while the 
soul is tied, prayer is tied also. Patience in suf- 
fering flows from hope for joys. 

VON GERLACH: (v. 13).—Sadness and gladness 
are alike dangerous to the Christian; the devil 
takes advantage of every strong emotion to draw 
him away from God. Prayer and praise act like 
weapons against him.— 

Hevusner (¢. 13):—The value of spiritual 
songs as compared with worldly songs (v. 15). 
Faith isthe soul of prayer: without that it is faint 
and dead.—Prayer is one of the most glorious 
expression of free-will.—We also, like Elias, may 
pray for temporal things—(vv. 19, 20). The in- 
finite value of a human soul.— 
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Lisco: (vv. 18-18).—Of the abuse and the right 
use of the name of God.-—Several Christian rules 
of life.—Prayer 1, in all the situations of life, 2, 
especially with the sick, 38, availeth much.—(vv. 
19, 20). Loving care for the conversion of sin- 
ners.—The blessed occupation of saving souls: 
1, the motives that should prompt us; 2, the 
manner how we should set to work; 8, the bless- 
ing that attends it. 


PorusszkY:—True cheerfulness.—Faith gives 
health.—Of the fruit of prayer.—The conversion 
of sinners the most laudable work of faith.— 


[V. 10. Jontin:—History sacred and secular 
shows us men naturally as weak as we are, liable 
to the same temptations of vanity, conceit, pride, 
sensual affections, fear, wrath, envy and malice, 
yet conquering these foes to their salvation. 
They had as quick a sense of pleasure and pain, 
of love and aversion, of profit and loss, of plenty 
and poverty, of honour and dishonour, as we; 
and yet they overcame the world by their faith, 
and by the influence of true religion upon their 
minds. They had indeed the Divine assistance 
to strengthen their infirmity; and so may we, if 
we seek it as they did. 


V. 11. Br. Sanpgerson:—Job held out in his 
patience under his great trial unto the last: and 
God out of pity and in His tender mercy towards 
him, heaped comforts upon him at the last in 
great abundance. It would be well worthy of 
our most serious meditation, to consider both 
what by God’s grace he did, and how by God’s 
mercy he sped. His example in the one would 
be a good pattern to us of patience: and his re- 
ward in the other a good encouragement for con- 
solation. This we may rest upon as a most per- 
fect truth, that if we do our part, God will not 
fail on His. 


V. 14. Neparm p. 40,1. ‘Rabba, as often 
as he fell sick, forbade his domestics to mention 
it for the first day: if he did not then begin to 
get well, he told his family to go and publish it 
in the highways, that they who hated him, might 
rejoice: and they that loved him, might intercede 
with God for him.”’ 

RaBBI SIMEON in Sepher Ha Chayim said: 
‘‘What should a man do, who goes to visit the 
sick? Ans. He who studies to restore the health 
of the body, should first lay the foundation in the 
health of the soul.’’ The wise men have said, ‘*« No 
healing is equal to that which comes from the 
word of God and prayer.”” Rabbi Phineas, the son 
of Chamma, has said, ‘‘When sickness or dis- 
ease enters into a man’s family, let him apply to 
a wise man, who will implore mercy in his be- 
half.” —M. ]. 
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21. LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE APOSTLE. 


Smaon Peres, son of Jonas (Matt. xvi. 17; John i. 42, xxi. 16), and brother of Andrew (Matt. . 
x. 2; John i. 41), was born at Bethsaida, a village on the coast of the sea of Galilee (John 1. 44), 
where in those days many receptive minds were animated by a desire for the advent of the Mes- 
siah. He owned a house at Capernaum (Matt. viii. 14; Luke iv. 38), was married there, and fol- 
lowed the trade of a fisherman (Matt. iv. 18; Mark i. 16; Luke v. 2). Andrew, his brother, a 
disciple of John the Baptist, who had believed his teacher’s word, “Behold the Lamb of God,” 
and thereupon had become a disciple of Jesus, told him the glorious discovery he had made, and 
took him to Jesus. On his first acquaintance with the Searcher of hearts, he received the surname, 
Cephas, Peter, the man of rock (John i. 42). This circumstance partly denotes his natural dis- 
position, and partly a prediction of what, on the foundation of that disposition, grace would make 
of him. His fiery temperament, his quick resoluteness, his fearless courage, and his unreserved 
eandour, were to be purified, glorified and confirmed by his love of Jesus, and by the power of the 
Holy Ghost. Thus only could he become a rocky foundation of the church of Christ (Matt. xvi. 
18). After sundry meetings and preparations, the Lord attached him to the number of his per- 
manent disciples. The miraculous blessing which is recorded in Luke v. 1, etc., and made Peter 
deeply conscious of his own unworthiness and of our Lord’s exaltation and holiness, was the: 
turning point in his career. His call to the Apostolate is narrated in Matt. iv. 18-20, and Luke. 
v. 10,11. In the four catalogues enumerating the twelve apostles, he is invariably named first, 
Matt. x. 2; Mark iii. 16; Luke vi. 14; Acts i, 13. His full resignation to the Lord, and his 
deeper insight of his Divine Sonship, made him not only share with John and James their Mas- 
ter’s more intimate friendship (Mark v. 37; Matt. xxvi. 37), but also enjoy a special preference: 
over the rest of the apostles (Matt. xvi. 18, 19). Every where he appears as first among the 
apostles, but only as first among equals, placed not above, but on a level with them. (cf. Matt. 
xviii. 18; John xx. 21; Luke viii. 45; ix. 32; John i. 42; xxi. 15; Actsi. 15; ii. 14; vin. 14; x. 5; 
xv.7.) Among the other disciples he was clothed with the dignity of being their spokeaman, (Matt. 
xvi. 16; xxvi. 33; xvii. 24,) without thereby having a claim to outward superiority, for all be- 
lievers were to regard each other as brethren and members under their one head, Christ (Matt. 
xxiii. 8; John xiii. 14). Besides the important and characteristic epochs of his life already men- 
tioned, we have the following: his walking on the sea, which was designed to make him clearly con- 
acious of the value of his own strength, in which he had so much confided (Matt. xiv. 29, etc.);. 
his aria at the Passion of Jesus, when he undertook to censure and reprove his athe. while 
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the word of the keys of the kingdom was still ringing in his ears (Matt. xvi. 22. 19).—Again, his 
wish to build tabernacles on the mount of transfiguration (Matt. xvu. 4); his believing obeaience 
to a direction which ran wholly counter to reason, occasioned by a question concerning the tem- 
ple-tribute (Matt. xvii. 27); his inquiry as to the reward flowing from his following Christ (Matt. 
xix. 27); his refusal to allow Jesus to wash his feet, hastily followed by the opposite extreme, 
' “Tord, not my feet only, but also my hands and my head” (John xiii. 8, etc.); his promise to go 
with the loved Master into prison and death; his asseveration rather to die than deny his Lord 
[Matt. xxvi. 35], arising from reliance on his own strength and disregard of the words of Jesus, 
followed by the deep fall of his threefold denial (Matt. xxvi. 81-35. 58. 69, etc.). The wilful de- 
fence of his Master with the sword (John xviii. 10. 11); his tearful repentance after meeting the 
look of Jesus (Matt. xxvi. 75; Mark xiv. 72); his hurrying forth to the tomb of the risen Saviour, 
who had appeared to him before the other disciples (Luke xxiv. 34; 1 Cor. xv. 5); the loving 
zeal with which heanticipated the others in greeting the Master on the shore of the lake (John 
xxi. 7), where Jesus foretold him his destiny (John xxi. 18, etc.); his reply to the Redeemer’s 
question, “Lovest thou me?” and his restoration to the pastoral office by the charge, “ Feed my 
lambs, feed my sheep.” (John xxi. 15, etc.) 

In the first twelve chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, Peter appears as the chief organ of 
the Church at Jerusalem. (Acts i. 15; ii. 14). He is the spokesman of the other Apostles on the 
day of Pentecost, and preaches a mighty sermon on repentance, which pierces_the hearts of three 
thousand hearers like a fiery arrow. He multiplies the number of believers both by the working 
of miracles, and the victorious power of the Gospel. (Chap. ili. 4; v. 15; 1x. 34. 40). He deems it 
joy to endure the ignominy of Christ; and suffers neither threatenings nor ill treatment to make 
him falter in confessing the name of Jesus. (Ch. iv.8; v. 29). He joins John in carrying the Gos- 
pel to Samaria (ch. viii. 14), and the coast regions of the Mediterranean. (Ch. x. 23). He is the 
first Apostle, who, in consequence of a vision with which he was honoured, received Gentiles into 
communion of the Christian Church. (Ch. x. 84). He defends this measure against the reproaches 
of the Jewish Christians, and protects the Gentile Christians from the heavy yoke of the Mosaic 
Law. (Ch. xi. 1, etc.; xv. 7, ete.). If, under the impulse of the moment, he was carried away 
into a course of action which contradicted those principles (Gal. ii. 12), he suffered himself by the 
correction of Paul the Apostle, to abandon the transient wavering of the new position he had 
taken. After the beheading of James the Apostle, Herod Agrippa cast Peter into prison, whence 
he was miraculously delivered by an angel. (ch. xii. 1.). After a brief absence, (ch. x. 17), sub- 
sequent to the death of his enemy, he reappears at Jerusalem (ch. xv. 7) and declares, with a view 
to settling the dispute between the Jewish and Gentile Christians, that circumcision and the ob- 
servance of the ceremonial law ought not to be exacted as necessary to the justification and sal- 
vation of believers. This event falls into the year 50 A. D. Since, in the subsequent account 
of the transactions at Jerusalem, recorded in the book of Acts, Peter ceases to be mentioned, we 
may conclude that his subsequent sphere of labour had called him away from there. His abode at 
Antioch, and the incident already mentioned above, belongs to the time from A. D. 52 to & 
(Gal. ii. 11-14.). It is clear, from 1 Cor. ix. 5, that Peter undertook various journeys for the 
‘spread of the kingdom of God. According to an ancient tradition in Origen, which originated 
probably in the title of his first Epistle, Peter is said to- have preached the Gospel to the Jews 
scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia Minor, and Bithynia. .He appears for 
some time to have had his sphere of labour in the Parthian empire, since he sends salutations from 
his co-elected at Babylon (1 Pet. v. 13), which is probably not to be understood of Rome, but of 
Babylon, in Chaldea. Many Jews were dispersed there, and Christianity was early diffused in 
those regions. According to Dionysius of Cormth, who wrote in the second half of the second 
century, and according to Irensus and Eusebius, Peter and Paul are said to have been together at 
Rome, and to have conjointly founded the Church at that place; Eusebius narrates that the two 
Apostles had shared acommon martyrdom there; Peter was crucified with his head downwards. 
The fourteenth year of the reign of Nero, from the middle of October, A. D. 67, to the middle of 
A. D. 68, is mentioned as the year of the Apostle’s death. Tertullian and Lactantius also report 
‘the common execution of the two Apostles, whose tombs were shown at Rome as early as the end 
‘of the second century. See Winer s. v. Petrus. The most ancient witness for the Apostle’s stay 
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at Rome, is Papias, who refers to John (Eusebius, Hist. Hel. in. 39; ii. 15). With these early 
testimonies to support us, we refuse being misled by the critics (Spanheim, Baur, Schwegler, 
and others), who dispute Peter’s stay at Rome. With reference to the Apostle’s sphere of labour, 
we have still to mention the circumstance that, (as we learn from Gal. 11. 9), Paul and the pil- 
lara among the firat Apostles gave to each other the right hand of fellowship at the apostolic 
council of Jerusalem, in token that Paul would recognize as his peculiar vocation, and carry out 
the mission among the Gentiles, while they would act in like manner with regard to the mission 
among the Jews. Peter is particularly named, as having had confided to him the Gospel of the 
circumcision (Gal. ii. 7.8), for whieh he would seem to have been peculiarly fitted, on account of 
the national peculiarities which were so strongly stamped upon his character. Of him, as the Apos- 
tle of the circumcision, it may consequently be presupposed that he would move much on the 
foundation of the Old Testament, that he would set his testimony of Christ and the salvation that 
is in Him in the light of the Old Testament, and that he would lay stress‘on the oneness of both Tes- 
taments; while, as the immediate disciple of our Lord, as the witness of His entire ministerial ac- 
tivity and history, and as His favourite Apostle, he would often refer to the words of that beloved 
Master to whom he was so ardently and devotedly attached. We shall see whether the event 
confirms these pre-suppositions, 
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“When thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren,” Luke xxii. 32. Acting on this, his Mas- 
ter’s charge, Peter wrote to the strangers of the dispersion. He indicates the design of his writing 
himself, in chap. v. 12: “I have written briefly, exhorting and testifying that this is the true 
grace of God, wherein ye stand.” They were already converted, believing Christians, who needed 
not so much a testimony that laid the foundation, as one that was edifying and confirmative 
(éxquaprupeiv), who required comfort in their tribulation and encouragements to.a holy life. The 
sifting period of believers had partly come already, and was partly approaching; the roaring of the 
lon that threatened to devour the faithful, was already heard. On this account, the Apostle abounds 
m exhortations to vigilance and soberness, to right preparation and readiness, to fidelity in con- 
fession and life, and endeavours to cast the bright beams of hope of the approaching day of glory 
into the night of suffering they were about to encounter. He would have them triumph over the 
sufferings of this present time, with 8 stedfast look on Christ and their heavenly inhentance. 
The testimony of Christ is richly interwoven with such repeated encouragements. The sequel 
will show that Dogmatics and Ethics do not occur separately in this Epistle, but are often di- 
rectly conjoined, and frequently present a quick, even a bold transition from the one to the other. 
(cf. ch. ii. 21, etc.; iii. 18, etc.; iv. 1, etc.) 


23. CONTENTS AND ANALYSIS OF THE EPISTLE. 


The Title and Salutation of consolation (ch. i. 1, 2), is followed by the exordium, as basis 
of the argument (ver. 3-12), gratitude for God’s saving grace to Christians. The hope of the 
heavenly inheritance, prepared for them by Christ, should raise them above all temporal suffering. 
They might measure the greatness of their salvation by the fact that it had been the object of the 
anxious longing, and diligent search of the prophets, and that even the blessed angels of heaven 
were looking with profound admiration on this mystery. The entire subsequent contents of the 
Epistle rest and move on the basis of their possession of salvation and hope. With reference to the 
state of regeneration, which is presupposed in believers, exhortation and consolation [apaiveore and 
xapixAnowc.— M.], appear as leading tendencies from ch.i.18, onwards. The first part of the Epistle 
comprises ch. 1. 13 to.10. The general exhortation to become ever more firmly grounded in hope, 
and on that account, also, in a holy conversation, ch. i. 14-16, to walk in the fear of God, ver. 17- 
21, to persevere in brotherly love, ver. 22-25, which is again founded on regeneration, ver. 
23. The same idea governs the exhortation to grow in the new life, wherein they stand, and to 
remove whatever hinders or destroys that growth, and more particularly the love of the brethren, 
ch.ii. 1-3. Whereas that growth is designed to be not only individual, but contemplates the found- 
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ing of a holy people of God, it is followed by a description of the glory of the Divine edifice, ints 
which they were to suffer themselves to be builded more and more. (Ch. ii. 4~10). At ch. ii. 11, 
the apostle passes to the second part, which continues to ch. iv. 6. It contains particular exhor- 
tations to Christians, adapted to the circumstances in which they were then placed. As 
strangers, they should be so much the more dutiful to authority. (Ch. ii. 13-17). Servants were, 
with constant regard to the example of Christ, to exhibit self-denying obedience to their masters, 
(Ver. 18-25). Wives should be subject to their husbands in simplicity, quietness, and meekness 
(ch. 111. 1-6); while husbands were to treat their wives with consideration and affection. (Ch. iii. 
7). Then follows an exhortation addressed to all to the practice of mutual affection and brotherly 
kindness, and of patience and gentleness toward unbelievers. (Ch. iii. 8 to iv. 6). The exhortation is 
enforced by the consideration of the example of Christ, His sufferings and death, His descent into 
the nether world, His resurrection and aseension. (Ch. ii. 17-22). From Christ’s suffering for us is 
derived the double duty of patient endurance and of being dead unto sin. They were not to endea- 
vour to avoid suffering, by joining in the vicious practices of the Gentiles, else they would, with 
them, be exposed to the judgment of God. (Ch. iv. 1-6). The ¢hird part (ch. iv. 7—v. 11), treats 
first of the inward union of Christians in the world, without regard to their relations to unbelievers. 
In view of the end of all things, the Apostle exhorts Christians to prayer, to brotherly love and 
its exhibitions, to an obliging disposition, and to conscientiousness in the administration of 
Offices of trust. In the second section of this part of the Epistle, we have a new exhortation to 
readiness of enduring afflictions, which treats the matter from a point of view different from ch. ii. 
21, etc.; iii. 14, etc., and affords proof that this was the main object contemplated in this Epis- 
tle. They were to regard suffering as necessary to the imitation of Christ, as a refining process, 
and as a judgment by which the Church of Christ must be sifted according to indispensable laws 
of the kingdom of heaven. (Ch. iv. 12-19). In the third section, the Apostle addresses the elders 
in particular, exhorting them rightly to feed the flock of Christ, and to be ensamples to the flock 
(ch. v. 1-4); then the younger to submit themselves to the elder (ver. 5), and lastly, he entreats 
all to cleave to humility, meekly to bow under the hand of God, to remain in the faith, to be 
vigilant, and firmly to resist the devil (ver. 5-9). The conclusion contains a promise full of 
strong consolation, a remark on the design of his writing, with salutations and the benediction. 


24. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EPISTLE. 


Luther justly designates the Epistle of St. Peter as one of the most noble of the New Testa- 
tament. It exhibits a wealth of thought, a dignity, a fervour, a humility and love, a believing 
hope, a readiness for the advent of Christ, in exact harmony with the individuality of the 
Apostle. “His conception of Christianity as the fulfilment of the prophecies of the Old Testament 
(ch. i. 10-12), in perfect agreement with his speeches in the book of Acta (ch. iii, 18-25), his treat- 
ment of Christians as those in whom is realized the idea of the theocratic nation (1 Pet. uu. 9; v. 
4. 5), and his uniform plan of tracing back his doctrine of the Person and work of Christ to the 
Old Testament, show him as the Apostle of the circumcision, whose sphere of labour lay among 
the Jews, who viewed the Gospel chiefly from the side of its oneness with the Old Covenant. 
His numerous references to the sayings of our Lord, which will be authenticated below, prove 
him to have been the ear-witness of the words of Jesus, to whom his soul was attached with the 
fullest devotion and resignation. The description of Paul, as the Apostle of faith, of John as 
the Apostle of love, and of Peter as the Apostle of hope, may easily be misunderstood, but it is well- 
founded, if regarded as indicative of the predominant aim of their respective writings. Weiss 
has well shown that with Peter hope occupies a central position, that it governs the range of his 
thoughts, and gives it a peculiar, distinctive impress. Compare particularly ch. i. 8. 7. 9. 
13; ii. 9-15; iv. 18; v. 4. It is seen throughout the Epistle that his eye is firmly fixed upon 
the coming of Christ and the glory in store for believers. This agrees perfectly with the quick 
and fiery character of Peter, and has been interestingly developed by Weiss. ‘His natural ten- 
dency to look forward to the end of perfection, and to ‘anticipate it at least ideally, was, in the 
Apostle, glorified and refined into Christian hope by the influence of the Holy Ghost.” 
With respect to manner of statement, it is, its great simplicity notwithstanding, very pregnant, 
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forcible and lively; sentences and thoughts are manifoldly intertwined and connected by partici- 
pial constructions, while sudden and abrupt transitions, which are of frequent occurrence, reflect 
the Apostle’s mind. His mode of doctrinal statements concerning Christ and sin, is not as fully de- 
veloped as in Paul, and lacks the fundamental views which are peculiar to the latter (e.g. concerne 
ing the believer’s communion of life with Christ, concerning the sinner’s justification by faith in 
the merits of Jesus), but their germs and beginnings are unmistakable in the Epistle. (Cf Schmid, 
Bibl. Theology and Weiss). The latter, after a careful examination of the degree of affinity be- 
tween the Epistles of Peter and Paul, arrives at the conclusion that Peter’s language and mode 
of instraction are wholly independent of Paul, and rich in exclusive peculiarities, that they con- 
tain not leas than sixty Graf Aeyéueva. Of the parallel passages in the Epistle to the Romans, 
and the First Epistle of Peter, he says that they can by no means be considered accidental; 
that while it must be assumed that the one had read and freely used the other's Epistle, it seems 
more probable that Paul had read the First Epistle of Peter, when he wrote the Romans, than the 
reverse. The most important passages to be considered in this respect are:—Rom. xii. 3-8, 1 
Pet. iv. 10; Rom. xii. 9-13, 1 Pet. i. 22; Rom. xii. 10, 1 Pet. ii. 17; Rom. xii. 14, ete, 1 Pet. 
i. 8. 9-12; Rom. xi. 1-6, 1 Pet. ii. 13. 14.17; Rom. xiii. 11. 12, 1 Pet. iv. 7, ii. 9; that the 
originality belongs to Peter. The same remarks apply to the correspondencies between Ephesians 
and 1 Peter. Compare 1 Pet. i. 3, Eph. i. 3; 1 Pet. ii. 18-20, Eph. vi. 5-9; 1 Pet. iii. 1-7, 
Eph. v. 22-33; 1 Pet. i.1, Eph. i. 4; 1 Pet. v. 8, Eph. i. 11; 1 Pet. i. 1, Eph. i. 18; 1 Pet. iii. 
5, Eph. 1.12; 1 Pet. i 5, Eph. i. 19; 1 Pet. iii. 22, Eph. i. 20.21; 1 Pet. i. 14. 15, Eph. ii. 3; 
1 Pet. i. 18, Eph. i, 12; 1 Pet. iii. 18, Eph. ii. 18; 1 Pet. ii. 5. 6, Eph. ii, 20-22; 1 Pet. ii. 2, 
Eph. ii. 21; 1 Pet. i. 12, Eph. iii. 5.10; 1 Pet. i. 15, Eph. iv. 1; 1 Pet. iv. 10, Eph. iv. 7. 11. 
13; 1 Pet. iii. 19, iv. 6, Eph. iv. 8-10; 1 Pet. i. 14-19, Eph. iv. 17-24; 1 Pet. ui. 12, i. 16, 
iv. 14, Eph. iv. 25-32; 1 Pet. iv. 3, Eph. v. 5; 1 Pet. v. 5, Eph. v. 21; 1 Pet. ii. 18, Eph. vi. 
5-9; 1 Pet. v. 8. 9, Eph. vi. 10-20. ‘In all those passages,” says Weiss, “which render a, cri- 
tical opinion possible, all goes in favour of the dependence of the Epistle to the Ephesians.” A 
writer in the German Magazine for Christian Science and Christian Life, objects to the foregoing 
conclusion, particularly in regard of the Epistle to the Romans, and remarks on Rom. xii. 1; 1 
Pet. ii. 5, that the Pauline figure is more lucid and simple, and on that account more original; 
that the same is true of Rom. xii. 3-8; cf. 1 Pet. iv. 10. Also Rom. xii. 14-19; cf. 1. Pet. iii. 
8-12; and Rom. xiii. 1-6; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 13, favour the originality of Paul. Rom. ix. 33 also seems 
to be original, cf. 1 Pet. ii.6. The problem must be regarded as unsolved. There are only a few 
passages in the Epistle of James resembling those in St. Peter, e. g. Jas. i. 2; 1 Pet. i. 6; Jas. 1. 
10; iv. 6. 7. 10; 1 Pet. i. 24; v. 5. Some of them contain quotations from the Old Testament; 
there is only one passage (Jas. iv. 7. 10) which renders a relationship to 1 Pet. v. 8, etc., proba- 
ble. Peter may have read and made free use of the Epistle of James, 
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The believers, to whom the Epistle is addressed (ch. i. 1), were scattered over almost the 
entire peninsula of Asia Minor. The ancient fathers, with the exception of Augustine and Cas- 
godorus, thought that the éxAexroig related to Jewish Christians. This opinion was prevalent 
unti] modern times: several commentators added only the modification that those Churches con- 
tained also Gentile Christians, who were, however, in the minority. .On the other hand, Steiger, 
followed by Wiesinger, tried to prove, in his commentary, that the majority in those churches 
were, at all events, Gentiles. Weiss produces, however, convincing arguments that the Epistle 
Was intended for Jewish Christians; he justly affirms: 

a. That dtaoropé (ch. i. 1) is a terminus technicus, and denotes the totality of Jews outside of Pa- 
lestine, scattered through heathen countries (Jas. i.1; 2 Macc. i. 27; Judith v. 19), and cannot 
be taken metaphorically. 

b. That the Epistle is entirely permeated by views taken from the Old Testament; 1t contaims 
humerous Old Testament figures and termini technici, allusions to the religious institutions and 
the history of the Old Covenant. Compare ch. i. 10-12; iii. 5.6; iii. 20. Peter frequently inter- 
twines quotations from the Old Testament into his language, without designating them as such, 
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and mostly in connections where it is of essential importance that they should be recognized as 
Scripture (ch. i, 24; ii. 7. 9. 10, and other passages). No portion of the New Testament is 
BO thoroughly interwoven with quotations from and allusions to the Old Testament. (It con- 
tains, in 105 verses, twenty-three quotations, while the Epistle : the Ephesians has only seven, 
and that to the Galatians, only thirteen). 

c. That this peculiarity agrees entirely with the fact that it was Peter’s vocation to be the Apos- 
tle of the circumcision. The mode of speech which he took from the Old Testament, must have 
particularly recommended him to Jewish Christians. The passages quoted in favour of Gentile 
Christians, prove just the opposite, e. g. ch, iii. 6; i. 14.18; ii. 9.10. See the Commentary on 
these passages, The same holds good of ch.iv.3. It would be curious, indeed, that Peter should 
reproach former Gentiles with having done the will of the Gentiles. The expression depirox 
eidwAodarpelae only seems to relate to Gentiles; but this presents no obstacle on the supposition 
that those Churches contained individual Gentile Christians. The Jewish Christians formed, 
doubtless, the substance and main stem of those Churches (cf. Acts 11, 9; xi. 19), until after the 
third missionary journey of the Apostle, the element of Gentile Christians became more impor- 
tant in those parts of Asia Minor. (Weiss, p. 115, 116). 


26. GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 


1 Pet. iv. 17 ought to convince the most undecided that the Epistle was written, at all 
events, before the destruction of Jerusalem. This is equally evident from the entire presupposed 
historical situation of the Epistle. Peter describes himself as the author at ch. i. 1; and as wit- 
ness of the sufferings of Christ, ch. v. 1; this is confirmed by the affinity which exists 
between the Epistle and Peter’s speeches in the book of Acts (cf Acta ii. 32; iii 18; 1 
Pet. i. 10, etc.; Acta iv. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 4), and by the testimony of 2 Pet. iii. 1, even if the se- 
cond Epistle were not genuine. The author’s apostolic consciousness is involuntarily. ex- 
pressed in passages like ch. i. 8, in the historical testimony of Jesus, and ita application as an 
exemplar (ch. il. 21, etc.; iii. 18, etc.). We have seen aboye that the contents and mode of state- 
ment agree with the Apostle’s portrait. Guerike calls particular attention to the harmony be- 
tween the tone of the Epistle and the sensuousness which is characteristic in Peter: “Peter 
knew, indeed, from his own experience, better than any other, the weakness of the heart of man; 
for this reason his exhortations are both humane and evangelical, both forcible and gentle; for 
the same reason he recommends, with so much earnestness, the practice of constancy of faith, 
in humility and patience, with constant reference to the pattern and glory of Christ; this accounts 
also for his earnest exhortation to diligent vigilance, in precise proportion to the exalted condi- 
tion of believers, and especially for his touching and repeated recommendation of humility.” The 
same author notices the only slight intimation of Peter’s acknowledging Paul as a true Apostle (ch. 
v. 12), the suppression of all personality and marked designedness with respect to his agreement with 
the Apostle of the Gentiles, and, lastly, the clearness, precision, and emphasis of Peter’s language. 
The most weighty external reasons support the genuineness of this Epistle. Eusebius testifies 
that the Epistle was used by Papias and Polycarp. Several passages in Polycarp’s Epistle to the 
Philippians confirm the testimony of Eusebius. Theodotus, the Valentinian, after the middle of 
the second century, cites passages from the Epistle (Clem. Alex. é« rév @eodérov émcrouai), Ex- 
press testimony in favour of its genuineness, is found in Irenseus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and Origen. The Epistle stood already in the Old Syriac Peshito, and Eusebius mentions 
it among the Homologoumena. The new school of Tiibingen, which rejects this Epistle on internal 
grounds, because it does not correspond with its premises, is, therefore, guilty of the most arbi- 
trary hypercriticism. “Among all the writers of Christian Antiquity, there is not one whe 
doubted the genuineness of the Epistle, or had even heard of any doubts concerning it.” 
(Olshausen). 
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27. DATE OF THE COMPOSITION OF THE EPISTLE. 

Many circumstances in the Epistle refer its composition to an early date—e. g,, the new- 
nees of the afflictions which the Churches had to endure, consisting less in persecution than in 
reproaches (ch. iii, 16; iv. 12. 14); the astonishment of the Gentiles at the Christians abandon- 
ing their sinful practices (ch, iv. 4); the expectation that the Gentiles, on becoming better ac- 
quainted with the good conversation of Christians, would relinquish their enmity, which was 
founded on ignorance (ch. ii. 15; ii. 12; iii. 16). To this must be added the as yet undeveloped 
state of the constitution of the Church, in which the office of presbyter did apparently coincide 
with the free office of the elders of the Jewish congregation, which may be gleaned from the cir- 
cumstances that the rpecBbrepo: of ch. v. 1, are contrasted with the vedrepo: of ver. 5, while there 
is made no mention of any other ecclesiastical office; and again the predominance of the Jew- 
ish Christians in these Churches (see above), and especially the absence of an antithesis between 
legalism and true Christianity, beyond the slight allusion at ch. v. 2, must not be overlooked. 
Weiss, moreover, adduces, in this respect, the whole Petrine form of doctrine, which he regards 
as preliminary to the Pauline, as well as the peculiar freshness and energy of hope of the im- 
pending parousia of Christ. With regard to the latter, we must, in addition to the other reasons 
for the early composition of this Epistle, lay special emphasis on the circumstance, that it con- 
tains no allusion to a twofold parousia, such as we find in the synoptical Gospels and the Re- 
velation of St. John (v. pp. 97 and 53). On the supposition that Paul made use of tho Epistle 
of Peter, and not the reverse (that Peter had seen the Epistle of Paul), and considering that Syl- 
vanus was in 53 A. D., still with Paul (Acts xviii. 5; 2 Cor. i. 19; 1 Thes, i. 1; 2 Thes. i, 1), 
Weiss argues that the Epistle could hardly have been written before A. D. 54, Since Paul made 
his third missionary journey between 54 and 57 A. D., when he passed through Galatia and 
Phrygia, and remained two years at Ephesus, where he wrote the Epistle to the Galatians, the 
date of the composition of this Epistle would fall into 54 or 55 A.D. Assuming, on the other 
hand, with the majority of commentators, that Peter had seen and made use of the Epistles of 
Paul, its date would belong to a much later period. Since, according to Hug and de Wette, 63- 
65 A. D. is the date of the Epistle to the Ephesians; the period 65-67, the year of Peter’s death, 
would be the date of the present Epistle. Thiersch gives the date 63 or 64 A. D., soon after the 
Epistle to the Hebrews had been forwarded. If it be objected to the date assigned by Weiss, as 
has been done by Wiesinger: Where did the Jewish Christian Churches, in Pontus, etc., come from 
as early as 54 or 55 A. D.? the answer should refer not only to Acts ii. 9, but also to ch. xi. 19, 
where mention is made of the wide dispersion of those who fled ‘‘in the persecution that arose 
about Stephen.” Paul had, as early as 45 and 51 A. D., visited those districts during his first and 
second missionary journeys. The First Epistle of Peter has no record of Churches already orga- 
nized, but makes mention of elect strangers of the dispersion. 
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Especially noteworthy are: Luther, Exposition of the First Epistle of St. Peter, 1523.— 
Calvini Commentarii in omnes NV. T. epistolas.—Gerhardi Comm. super priorem et posteriorem 
D, Petri epistolam, Jena, 1641.—Calovii Biblia ilustrata.—W. Steiger, The First Epistle of Pe- 
ter, 1832.—Huther, in Meyer’s Oritico-eregetical Comment. of the NV. T., 1852 [2d ed. 1859.}— 
Brickner’s Revision of De Wette’s Commentary, 1853.—Wiesinger, in the continuation of Olshau- 
sen's Commentary, 1856 [3d ed. 1865].— Weiss, der Petrinische Lehrbegriff, 1856. : 

Among the older practical works on this Epistle, we mention, besides, Bengel’s Gnomon, 
Roos, Brief Explanation of the two Epistles of Peter, 1798; H. Rieger's Contemplations on the 
New Testament. 

Among the more modern, W. F. Besser’s Hpisiles of St. Peter sear pala Bible Classes, 1854, 
deserves special attention. 

(Among British authors, Archbishop Leighton on the First Epistle of Peter, 2 vols. 8vo., in 
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various editions, and Dr. John Brown’s Expository Lectures on the First Ejpisile of Peter, New 
York, Carters’, will be found most valuable, to which may be added the following :— 


1. The General Commentaries on the WHOLE Scaziprurses, by Poole, Henry, Goadby, 8. Clark, Scott, A. Clark, Mant, and 
D’Oyley; and on the Nsw Testament by Hammond, Whitby, Guyse, Wells, Doddridge, Gilpin, Bloomfeld, 
Alford, and Wordsworth. 

3. Commentaries and other works on the Apostolical Epistles, the Oathelic Episties, and the Epistle of &. Peter. 

a. An Exposition of all St. Paul’s Epistles, together with an Explanation of those other Epistles of the Apos- 
tles St. James, Peter, John, and Jude, by Davin Dickson, Professor of Divinity in the University of Gias- 
gow. Folio. London, 1659. 
d. A Paraphrase and Notes on the Seven (commonly called) Catholic Bpistles, attempted in imitation of Mr. 
Locke’s manner; to which are annexed several Critical Dissertations, by Grozazs Benson, D.D. to. 
London, 1756. 
ce. A New Léteral Translation from the Original Greek, of all the Apostolical Epistles; with a Commentary 
and Notes, philological, critical, explanatory, and practical, by James Macxmenr, D.D. 4 vols. dio. 
Edinb., 1795. 
d. Sermons on the First Epistle General of Saint Peter, by NicnoLas Brrrmxip. Folio. London, 1637. 
e. A Brief Exposition of the First and Second Epistles General of St. Peter, by ALEXANDER ere Minister at 
‘ Irwin. 12mo. London, 1688. 
Jn German. 
JoacHim Lanex, Mosaisches Licht wid Recht. Halle, 1784 ° 
Jn French. 
Porcphrass sur les Eptsires Catholiques, par Moves Aurnave. Svo. Saumur, 1646. 
in Latin. 
a. Particularly the Annotata in the Critic! Sucrt. 
b. In priorem B. Petri Apost. Canonicam Epistolam, eruditissimus Commentarius. Auctore D. Joannm Hesexiso 
Regis Lovanti Professore. 8vo. Lovanii. 16658. 
c. Epistolarum Cath. Septem. Ee nem B90e Ser arene Lenten 2 em Sr nnn at See ee ee 
Canrsovi—. 8vo. Follo. Hales, 1790. 
d. D. Sam. Faup. Natu. Mont Prelectiones in Jacobi et Petri Epist. 8vo. Lipsiss, 1704. 
¢. Versio Latina Epistolarum, etc. perpetua annotations Mustrata a Gop. StarsM. Jaspts. il. tom. Svo. Lip 
ais, 1797. 
J. & Apost. Petri Hp. Oath. prior, perpetuo Oomm: explicata, etc., per JacosuM Launzmtium. 4to. Campis, 
1640. 
g. D. Jo. Sat. Semixnr Paraphrasts in Hp. 2 Petri ¢ Judx, dc. 12mo. Hale, 178. Idem: Furaphrasis in 
Ep.1 Petri. Hale, 1783. 
Besides many others of minor account.—M.] 


COMMENTARY. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF PETER. 


Caarrzr I. 1, 2. 
ANALYaIs :—Title and salutation of comfort. 


1 Persp, an apostle of Jesus Christ, to the strangers' scattered throughout Pontus, 

2 Galatia, Cape locis, Asia, and Bithynia. Elect according to the foreknowledge of 
God the Father, through sanctification of the Spirit,? unto obedience and sprinkling 
of* the blood of Jesus Christ: Grace unto you, and peace, be multiplied. 


Verse 1. [! The German Version, in stricter conformity to the Greek, “To the elect strangers in the dispersion in.”—M.] 
v 2 Herman tn Aihoetion dbvug A the Spirit.” Greek, “in sanctification of the Spirit.”—M. 

erse “ie san +) sanctification e — 

German “ with.”—M.] ; ; 


EXGETICAL AND OBITIOAL. 


Varsn 1.—On the meaning of Peter, see notes 
oa Matt. xvi. 18. 

Apostle, a messenger of Jesus Christ, speaking 
and acting in his Master's name. The qualifica- 
Gons necessary to the apostolic vocation may be 
learned from the speech of Peter at the election 
of an apostle. Acts i. 21, 22. They had to be the 
constant attendants of Christ during the whole 
of His ministerial career, as He said to the twelve: 
“Ye have been with me from the beginning,” 
Jno. xv. 27; cf. Lke. xxiv. 18, in particular, 
witnesses of His resurrection and ascension, Acts 
i. 88; iii. 15; v. 82; x. 41. They had to tes- 
tify of the great facts of salvation and to found 
Churches, to teach and to preach, to exhort and 
warn, to threaten and rebuke, to intercede and to 
oversee, and to carry the message of the crosa to 
Jews and Gentiles, Acts x. 89; iv. 19; 2 Cor. 
Y. 20; Phil. i. 7. 17; Col. ii. 8. To this end they 

been especially called and chosen, separated 
and sent forth by the Lord Himself and endowed 
with extraordinary gifts by the Spirit, Acts xiii. 
10.11; v. 5.11; ii. 4; Mk. xvi. 17. 18; 1 Cor. 
v.5; Jno. xx. 22. 

Elect, in Peter’s sense of the word, are such 
as are incorporated in the chosen generation (ch. 
i. 9) and belong to the purified people of God, 


to the children of Abraham who have become be- 


lievers in Jesus. The final cause of this election 
is free grace, its end salvation, and its condition 
tent faith. Acts iii. 19; ii. 88. 21; 1 Pet. i. 

; v.10. The word is used in a different sense 
in Matt. xxii. 14; Eph. i. 4; Acts ix. 15. 

Strangers, raperidfuce denotes persons, re- 
siding with others for a short time in a strange 
place, not citizens, but denizens, cf. Gen. xlvii. 9; 
Lev. xxv. 28; Heb. xi. 18. Weiss would take it 
figuratively of the pilgrim-state of Christians 
on account of the next word, cf. i. 17; ii. 11; 
but the explanation ‘to the elect denizens of the 
dispersion” is more simple. Such a compression 
of literal and figurative definitions so nearly re- 
lated in sound, would hardly be intelligible with- 
out some further definition. Judith v. 20; 2 Mace. : 
i. 27. 

Dispersion (d:aoropé) was the current phrase 
used to designate Jews living in Gentile lands, 
i.e. residing out of Palestine, cf. Jno. vii. 85; 
Jas. i, 1. This shows plainly who were the read- 
ers of the epistle: they were believing Jews, 
here and there joined by a few Gentile converts. 
This was the field confided to the care of Peter, 
Gal. ii. 7, while the sphere of Paul’s labours lay 
among the Gentiles. Origen, Jerome and Epipha- 
nius, testify that Peter was mainly engaged in 
preaching the Gospel to the Jews in the countries 

ere specified. Such is the opinion of many 
among the more ancient commentators. ¢. g. Bu- 
1h 
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sebius, Didymus, (cumenius, who are followed 
by Grotius, Calvin and others: (vide Introduc- 
tion). 

Pinte, the extreme north-eastern province 
of Asia Minor, so called from the Black Sea, on 
which it borders towards the North; it was there 
that Aquila, a companion of Paul probably found- 
ed a Christian Church. Acts xviii. 2. 

Galatia, westward of Pontus, derives its name 
from the Gauls, a Celtic tribe, which had left 
ita seat on the left bank of the Rhine for Thrace 
and Greece and had afterwards gone as far as 
Asia Minor. Paul planted Christianity there. 
Acts xvi. 6. 

Cappadocia lies South of Pontus; Jews of 
Cappadocia were present at the first Christian 
Pentecost and heard the declaration of the great 
works of God. 

Asia describes the province, which under the 
Romans comprised the maritime districts of My- 
sia, Lydia and Caria with the interior Phrygia. 

Bythinia is the extreme north-western district 
of Asia Minor. 

Vrs. 2—According to the foreknow- 
ledge of God, should be connected with eleot: 
it denotes not mere prescience and precognition, 
the object of which is indeed not mentioned, but 
both real distinction and foredecreeing. So ch. i. 
‘20; Acts ii. 28. God knew such as are His from 
before the foundation of the world and ordained 
them unto salvation. of. Jno. x. 14; Acts iv. 28; 
Rom. viii. 29; [‘‘rpéyvwor hic non prescientian, 
sed antecedens decretum significat ut et Act. ii. 28: 
idem sensus gui, Eph. i. 4." —Grotius.—M. 

In sanctifioation of the Spirit.—This re- 
lates, as well as the other parts of this verse, to 
election. The order, by which alone the Divine 
decree can effect its end in us, is this, that we are 
sanctified by the Spirit of God. So Paul in 2 
Thess. ii. 18: ‘‘God hath chosen you to salvation 
through [év dytacuy mrvebyaroc.—M.]} sanctifica- 
tion of theSpirit.” This expression comprises all 
the | arg influences of the Holy Ghost, from 
His first gentle knockings to the sealing of grace. 
The reference of the work of our salvation to the 
Holy Trinity, which is unmistakably implied in 
this verse, excludes the application of mvevya to 
the apirit of man, 

[In Sanctification—Jesus Christ.—‘‘ Il vous a 
séparés effectivement davec cuz, non pas en vous 
sanctifiant comme il fit le peuple d Ieraél au dé- 
sert, dune ication externe et corporelle seu- 
lement, lorsqu tl le fit arroser du sang de la victime, 
qut ratefia par sa mort Valliance de la loy; mais en 
vous consacrani dune sanctification tntérieure et spi- 
riluelle lorsque par la vertu de sa vocation tl vous a 
amenés a Vobéisance de son Evangile et a recevotr 
Paspersion du sang de Jesus Christ épandu pour T'é- 
tablissement de Valliance de grace en rémission des 
péchés.” —Amyraut.—M. } 

Obedienoe, in the sense of Peter, includes the 
two ideas, to believe revealed truth and to per- 
form the duties which it imposes on us. QObe- 
dience of the Divine commandments presupposes 
faith in their obligatoriness and the justice of 
God; faith claims obedience as its fruit, just as 
itself (i. ¢. faith), according to its inmost nature, 
is an act of obedience. Peter, according to his 
Old Testament stand-point, views both conjointly. 
of. oh. ii. 7. 8; i. 14 22; iii. 1; iv. 17; Acta iti. 
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22.28; v. 82; with Paul the fundamental claims 
of faith and obedience become separate, Rom. x. 
5-9, without any ana ie tee of the ethical ele- 
ment of faith, ch. x. 16. 21; xi. 80; i. 6; iL 8 
2 Thess. i. 8; 2 Cor. x. 5. 

Unto sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ,—pavrioudc corresponding to the Hebrew 


verbs pat and uP) occurs only twice in the N 


T., here and Heb. xii. 24. The altar of burnt 
offering, the altar of incense, the vail of the Most 
Holy place and the ark of the covenant (Lev. i.5; 
v.9; iv. 6. 7. 17. 18; xvi. 14-19) were sprinkled 
with blood in token that the holy vessels, which 
became, asit were, also infected with the poison of 
sin—(by the uncleanness of those who surround- 
ed them)—stood in need of purification. At the 
sacrifice of the covenant a two-fold sprinkling 
took place, viz.: that of the altar with one-half 
of the blood and that of the people with the other. 
Ex. xxiv. 6-8, of. Heb. ix. 18-20. This implied 
not only that both needed purifying, but also that 
the altar and the people belonged together, and 
that the remission of sins might fall to the latter. 
But the sprinkling of the people did not take 
place until they had declared themselves ready to 
comply with all the demands of the Divine Law 
Without any exception whatsoever. Ex. xxiv. 8. 
7; nor must the circumstance be overlooked that 
the sanctification of the unclean people unto com- 
munion with the Holy God must have gone be- 
fore, Ex. xix. 10. As in the Old Testament the 
sprinkling of blood followed upon the sanctified 
people engaging themselves to implicit obedience, 
so this passage maintains that the members of the 
covenant-people ofthe New Testament are elect un- 
to obedience and unto sprinkling of the blood of Je- 
sus. It is only by the obedience of faith and our 
firm purpose to subject ourselves to the claims of 
the Divine Law, that we are made partakers of 
the atoning virtue of the blood of Jesus. If we 
stand in God’s covenant of grace with the honest 
endeavour of doing His will, God is pleased to 
make us ever anew partakers of the virtue of the 
blood of Jesus, and to cover therewith all the fail- 
ings and infirmities which still cleave to our obe- 
dience as well as to forgive us the sins which are 
still mingled with it, provided we repent of them 
and seek for peace. We do not attempt to deter- 
mine whether the words of our Lord at the insti- 
tution of the Holy Supper had an essentially de- 
termining influence on the view of Peter, (ss 
Weiss, p. 278, assumes as certain) but its refer- 
ence to the conclusion of the covenant in the Old 
Testament is undeniable. [The three persons of 
the Holy Trinity céoperate, according to the 
Apostle, in the work of our salvation.—M. ] 

Grace is here not a Divine attribute, buts 
gift, as is apparent from ita connection with peace, 
ef. ch. iv. 15; v. 10; iii. 7; i. 10. 18. It is the 
gift of justification and sanctification, from which 
flows peace in, and with God and forthwith also 
peace among men, cf. Rom. i. 7; 2 Jno. 8; 
Jude 2. In the last passage as at 2 Pet. i. 2, 00- 
curs also tAmOurOein. The epistle of Nebuchsad- 
nezzar written after his deliverance, Dan. iii. 81, 
has in the Greek translation of the LXX. an al- 
most identical introduction. The vapor ee 
relates both to its virtue and to the feeling an 
taste thereof, cf. Rom. v. 6. 


CHAP. I. 1, 2 


(Wordsworth remarks: ‘This salutation of 
the Apostle from Babylon recalls to the mind the 
greeting sent forth from the same city to all its 
provinces, by the two Kings of two successive dy- 
nasties, —the Assyrian and the Medo-Persian— 
under the influence of the prophet Daniel, and 
other faithful men of the first dispersion. They 
proclaimed in their royal Epistles the supremacy 
of the One True God, the God of Israel. ‘Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the King, to all the people, to you peace 
be multiplied.’ (eiphvy tiv etn, Dan. iv.1). 
Darius the King wrote to all people, ‘‘ 7o you 
peace be multiplied,” (Dan. vi. 25). 

Daniel and the three children turned the hearts 
of Nebuchadnezzar and Darius, and moved them 
to declare the glory of the true God in letters 
written ‘to all ie The apostle St. Peter 
now carries on the work of the ancient prophets, 
and writes an epistle from Babylon, by which he 
builds up the Christian Sion in all ages of the 
world (cf. 2 Peter i. 1. 2. and 1 Peteri. 18), and 
proclaims to all, ‘Peace be multiplied unto you.’ 
—M.] 


DOCTRINAL AND RBTHIOAL. 


1. Peter refers to his apostleship, not with a 
view to making it a ground of superiority to other 
teachers, butin order to remind his readers of 
the great responsibility attaching to, and conse- 
quent upon, the disregard of his exhortations and 
consolations. Because he is the ambassador of 
Christ, we should hear him as we would Christ 
Himself, cf. Lk. x. 16; 1 Thess. iv. 8. He calls 
himself an elder among elders, ch. v. 1.—Wher- 
ever no positive oer can be given of an imme- 
diate election and calling to and qualification for 
the apostolate as emanating from our Lord Him- 
self, its claimis unwarranted and untenable— 
This is also true where secular authority is allied 
te the spiritual office (cf. Matt. xx. 25-28) and 
where it is attempted to control the faith and con- 
science of men (cf. 2 Cor. i. 24; 1 Cor. iv. 1).— 
[The claims of Rome are illustrative of the second 
and third points, those of the IJrvingites of the 
firat.— ML 

2. The Apostles were not vicegerents and 
5 ca of Christ, much less the Pope of 

me. 

3. The glorious title and state of real Chris- 
_ tians, to be called ‘elect’. It is an unspeakable 
mercy to be selected from the mass of s0 many 
thousands of the lost, from the communion of 
their guilt and punishment, from the power of 
unbelief, sin and seduction. Distinguish be- 
tween “elect” and ‘called.” Calling reveals 
the decree of election. The end of election in 
the New Testament differs from that in the Old. 

4. The Christian’s real home is heaven; here 
below we are guests and strangers, as David con- 
fesses: “TI am both, thy pilgrim, (here below) 
aad thy citizen (above)’’, Ps. xxxix. 18. [This 
is Luther's version, but it is doubtful whether the 
sntithesis of pilgrim and citizen is warranted by 
the original Hebrew, Jn is rather a denizen 


than a citizen; the Jews of the dispersion were 
denizens, not aphle earEci a The time of his sor- 
rowful ey anes brief, as contrasted with the 
eternal glory of his imperishable home. Ch. i. 4; 
v. 10; ii. 11. of. Heb. xi. 18. 


—The motto of Israclites indeed: ‘‘I am a 
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6. The call of Divine grace has its proper 
seasons and hours in nations as well as in individ- 
uals. According to Acts xvi. 6, 7, the Spirit for- 
bade Paul and Timothy to preach in proconsular 
Asia and Bithynia, but soon after the hour of 
grace struck also for those provinces passed over 


‘at the first. On his return from Europe, Paul 


declared the word of the Lord Jesus to the Jews 
and Greeksin Asia by the space of two years, 
Acts xix. 10. He or other servants of Christ 
must have planted a Church in Bithynia. 

6. The state of salvation of believers is not the 
result of some sudden manifestation of the loving 
will of God, sprung up in the course of time, but 
the effect of His eternal decree and fore-determina- 
tion. Itis a work participated in by the three 
persons of the Holy Trinity and redounding to 
their glory. God the Father elects unto salvation 
in Christ and prepares salvation; God the Son 
gives reality to election by His life, suffering and 
death ; God the Holy Ghost appropriates and ap- 
plies to the souls of penitent sinners the salvation 
procured by Jesus Onrist.—He that places him- 
self under the discipline of the Holy Ghost and 
suffers himself to form the resolution, ‘* All that 
the Lord hath said will we do, and be obedient,” 
as Israel said of old, Ex. xxiv. 7, is mysteriously 
sprinkled with the blood of Christ, his sins are 
covered, he is regarded as pure and holy in Christ, 
and ensbled to render priestly service to God and 
to be found without spot before Him, 1 Jno. i. 7. 
In the New Testament, spirit and blood appear to 
be intimately related to each other, Jno. vi. 58, 
etc., Rom, iii. 24, 25; viii. 1; 1 Jna. v. 6. 

7. Peace is a glorious fruit of grace where 
it is received into the heart, cf. Rom. i. 7. The 
salutation of peace contains the sum-total of the 

pel. Luther says: ‘Peace is the favour of 
od which now begins in us but must work more 
and more and multiply unto death. If a man 
knows and believes ina gracious God, he has 
Him; his heart finds peace, and he fears neither 
the world nor the devil, for he knows that God, 
who controls all things, is his friend, and will de- 
liver him from death, hell andall calamity ; there- 
fore his conscience is full of i and joy. This 
is what Peter desires for believers; it is a right 
Christian salutation, with which all Christians 
should greet one another.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The servants of Christ find consolation and pro- 
tection in the fact that they are sent of the nike 
gues 
on earth.”.—The sublime consolation to belong to 
God’s elect people ;—[to be a member of the 
Church, éxxAnoia.—M.]. The reason of our eleo- 
tion resides not in man but in the free grace of 
God.—The unmistakable tokens of election.— 
Sprinkling with the blood of Christ, the precious 
treasure of the elect.—The work of grace carried 
on by the Holy Trinity in the saint’s heart.— 
The blessed end for which we are called. : 

Stance :—Peter was an Apostle of Jesus Christ, 
but not the visible vicegerent of Christ on earth. 
—A true cannot forget those whom he has 
begotten in Jesus Christ; if he is unable to com- 
fart them orally, he does it by letter.—He who is 
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a stranger in a country needs not on that account , falth in Jesus Christ is foreseen.—Grace and 
be sad; itis enough that he has secured a fair | peace belong together, and must not be confound- 
heritagein Christ. The more he perceives this, | ed. with nature and assurance; grace brings 
the less will he be attached to the world and the | peace and peace testifies of grace. None can de- 
more will he long for his heavenly fatherjand.— | sire any thing more precious than grace and 
In the election of grace the decree of God is not | peace; he that hath them is happy for time and 
absolute, but it takes place because persevering | for eternity. 


CHAPTER I. 8-12. 


ANALYasts :—God is praised for the grace of regeneration and for the hope of the heavenly inheritance, founded thereos. 
Sufferings should augment and intensify the Christian's joy, for they serve to prove his faith. The Spirit of Christ hed 
directed the inquiries of the prophets to this end of hope, yea, even the angels were desirous of looking into this eal- 
vation. 


3 Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which according to his 

abundant mercy hath ‘begotten us again unto a lively hope by the resurrection of 

4 Jesus Christ the dead,? To an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and 

5 that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you,» Who are kept “by the power 

6 of God through faith unto salvation ready to be revealed in the last time. *Wherein 

ye greatly rejoice, though now for a season, if need be, ye are in heaviness through 

7 manifold temptations: That the ‘trial of your faith, being much more precious than 

of gold that perisheth, though it be ‘tried with fire, might be found *unto praise 

8 and honour and glory at the “appearing of Jesus Christ: Whom having not "seen, 

ye love; in whom, though now ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy ua- 

9 speakable and full of glory: ™ “Receiving the end of your faith, even the salvation of 

10 your souls. Of which salvation the prophets have inquired and searched diligently, 

11 who prophesied of the grace that should come unto you: Searching what, “or what 

manner of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, when it testified 

12 beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow. Unto whom it 

was revealed, that not unto themselves, but unto us they did minister the things, which 

are now reported unto you by them that have preached the gospel unto you with the 
Holy Ghost sent down from heaven; which things the angels desire to look into. — 


Verse 8. B Regeneravit Whe, one aiee 


Verse 4. [ Text. sigs Ltr A. B. 0. K. L., ¥ as; 80 also most of the Versions —M.] 
dp. ae lavr—ty ovpdve—M.] 
—Gal. ili. 23.— 


—M. | 
Aretius :-— Aiiiare ext vocabuluem dpovpé: presidium. Pu igitur dum sunt in periculis, sciant totiden ols 

C ivindtus esoe : millia, millium custodeunt eos.” —M.] ” 

_ (Cod. Sin.—déroi pes .—M.) 

German :—“ Which is already prepared.” —M.]} 
Verse 6. [* é» ¢, “in the which tyme.”—Tyndale.—M.] 

Cod. Sin.—*8 doy» without doriey'—*v\ urn bdvres —M.] 

German >—“Whereat ye rejoice; who now, if it must bo so, are for a little time (or a little) afflicted in mant- 


been afflicted, in. - - - - - .”—M. 
Verse?. [' Soxiucoy probably=8oxspnacia, proof Jas.1.8. Proof comes nearer the German than trial.—iL 
ie cuagecy probare, whence the an pruefen, and the English M.] ] 
:—“That your faith in its proof may be found much more precious than perlehable gold, whick 
is aleo proved by fire, unto praise and honour and glory in the revelation,” etc.—M.]} 
[Cod. ia nO erine reper. en:s Tee MM.) 
cis, resulting in. See Robinson s. v. eis 3. a.—M.] 
awoxadJpWec=in revelation. Vulg. Wicl.—M.] ; 
Verse 8. (1! Lachmann and Tischend. iSdéyres, but ¢idére¢ is also strongly supported —M.} 
Cod. Sin., agrees with the former.—M. 
iia glorifoata—Vulg., Germ., Wicl., Geneva, Alford. Triumphant joy—Brown—M.] 


CHAPTER I. 8-12. 
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Verve 9. [2 Receiving the end of your faith; rather, “ gat do off the end of your faith”.—M. 


is the sense of copé w in middle; see 
Verse 10. a ee eee: with A. B’.—M.] 


Verse 11. avy. with 
Quo 4 —J 

Verse 12. [% 5c» is the more authentic reading. —M. 
(9 acw Rec. K. Syr. Copt. vucw A. B. O. 


EXEGETICAL AND OBITICAL. 


Vsr. 8. The praise of the Divine grace in the glo- 
rious hope of Christians flows like a deep and wide 
stream from the full heart of the Apostle v. 8-12. 
Paul praises in similar language with one long 
breath of joy the salvation given unto us, Eph. i. 
3-14. We have first the source and cause of 
our hope, v. 8, then its end and glory, v. 4, then 
the way we must take which ought not to make 
us hesitate v. 5-8, and lastly the means designed 
to encourage and strengthen us, v. 8-12. 

Blessed be the God—Christ.—God is here 
blessed, as is frequently the case in the Epistles 
of Paul, not only as the Father but also as the 
God of Jesus Christ, 2 Cor. i. 8; xi. 81; Rom. 
xv. 6; Eph. i. 8. 17; Col. i. 8; of. John xx. 17. 
An important suggestion concerning the relation 
of the Logos to the Father. Only in Christ and 
through him do all find and possess God. The 
Paternity pointe to the eternal Slpripurta, dpe of 
the Being of God, Ps. ii. 8; and to the intimate re- 
lation to the Incarnate Son. Weiss derives this 
doxological formula from, what may be called, the 
iturgical usage of the primitive Church, cf. 
Jas. 1. 27; iii.9. He thinks that said expression 
is insufficient as proof of the Essential Divinity 
and Preéxistence of Christ. Cf. on the other 
hand, Matt. xvi. 16; John vi. 68. 


Mercy, 2Azo¢ (T217) the compassionating 


love of God, which condescends to the low estate 
of the helpless, the weak, the impotent, the 
wretched and the sinful. It is a manifold mercy, 
& wonderful riches thereof pate ii. 4) which 
appears from the multitude of ita gifts of grace, 
from the depth of our misery, from the extent 
and diversity of its efforts of deliverance. 
Begotten again, dvcayevvfoag ete. cf. John iii. 
8; Tit. iii. 5; James. i. 18; Col. iii. 1; Eph. ii. 
10. He has kindled in us a new spiritual life by 
Holy Baptism and the influences of the Holy 
Spirit connected therewith, cf. Eph. i. 19. 20. 
e has laid the foundation of recreating us into 
Hisimage. ‘‘He has made us other men in a far 
more essential sense than it was once said to 
Seal: ‘Thou shalt be turned into another man’ 
1 8am. x. 6.”” What is the principal fruit and end 
of this new generation? A living hope, Its 
object is not only our future resurrection (Grotius, 
Bengel, de Wette), but the whole plenitude of 
the salvation still to be revealed by Jesus Christ, 
even until the new heavens and the new earth 
shall appear, 2 Peter iii. 18. 14; Rev. xxi. 1. 
Birth implies life; so it is with the hope of 
believers, which is the very opposite of the vain, 
lost and powerless hope of the worldly-minded. 
- is powerful, and quickens the heart by com- 
orting, strengthening, and encouraging it, by 
making it joyous and cheerful in God. Its 
quickening influence enters even into our physical 
life. ‘Hope is not only the fulfilment of the new 
life, created in regeneration, but also the inner- 
most kernel of the same.’ Weiss. 


and Scott s. v. fi. 2.— Vulg.—M.] 


B.—M. 
aspis. “ te relation to whom and what time.”—Purver.—M.] 
Cod. Sin.—M.]} 


By the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead.—<i avacrdceuc, Calvin, Gerhard, 
Knapp, and Weiss join it to dvayew.; it seems 
more natural to connect it with the immediately 
preceding (écav; so (Ecumenius, Bengel, Steiger, 
Lachmann and de Wette. The life of this hope 
flows from the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead. “If Christ had not risen from the 
dead, we should be without consolation and hope, 
and all the work and sufferings of Christ would 
be in vain.’”’ Luther. As surely as He has 
conquered death and entered upon a heavenly 
life of joy, so surely will those who are members 
of the Body, whereof He is Head, follow Him, 
even as we sing: Does the head forget its members, 
And not draw them after it? 

Var. 4. To an inheritanoe, inoorruptible 
and undefiled and that fadeth not away.— 
Believers are strangers here on earth, but citizens 
in heaven; they have therefore in heaven a pos- 
session and an inheritance which infinitely excels 
the inheritance of God’s ancient people in the 
land of Canaan. The heavenly inheritance (cf 
Matthew vi. 20; Luke xii. 88; x. 25; xviii. 
18; Mark x. 17) is (a) tneorruptible. It is 
free alike from the germs of corruption and 
death, like all things earthly, even those which 
are seemingly most firm and indestructible, ¢. g. 
the precious metals, ch. i. 18. 28; cf. 1 John ii. 
17. ‘Rust does not corrupt it, decay does not 
consume it, death does not diesizsy it.”?” Besser. 
It comprehends union to Him, who only has 
immortality and is called ‘the Eternal’ 1 Tim. i. 
17. How could it then be destroyed by any 
external power? It is (5) undefiled or unblemish- 
able. The earth and the land of Canaan in 
particular were polluted by fearful bloodshedding 
and many other horrors. Lev. xviii. 27. 28; 
Numb. xxxv. 88. 84; Ezek. xxxvi. 17; Jer. ii. 7. 
Injustice, selfishness, hatred, envy and cunning 
cleave to temporal possessions. If gathered by 
avarice, they are compared to loathsome and 
thick mire, Hab. ii. 6. Every human body and 
every human soul is stained with hateful desires 
and mostly, also, with outward sin. All earthly 
joy is mingled with displeasure and sorrow. 
But the possessions of the life above are pure, 
clean and unstained, and nothing impure can 
attach itself to them. (¢) ‘Jt fadeth not away.’ 
Here the beauty of earthly nature is rapidly 

ing away, there reigns perpetual epring; 

¢@ hot wind may change the most blooming 
gardens into a wilderness, cf. ch. i. 24; Is. xl. 
6; there no such alternation of blossoming and 
fading is found, but every thing remains in the 
beauty of imperishable bloom and verdure. 
Weiss sees in the three predicates a striking 
climax. He saysthatthe first denotes the freedom 
of the heavenly possession from the germs of 
destructibility and transitoriness, which are 
inherent in all earthly things, that the second 
denies its ability to be polluted by outward sin, 
and the third even the alternation, which makes 
the beauty of earthly nature pass away at least 
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temporarily. [’Ag@aprog sternum durens ;— 
"A o¢ purum—cut nihil mali, nthil vitit est 


miztum—ut purum gaudium—gaudium cui nthil 
tristitise admiscetur. ’Audpavrog non marcescens. 
geal) 

Reserved in heaven, rerypypivy. While 
here below in the strange country of our pil- 
grimage all possessions are insecure, the inheri- 
tance above is in the surest custody, for it is in the 
Almighty hand of God. As it has been designed 
and prepared for believers from everlasting, so 
it is perpetually kept; and believers, on the 
other hand, are kept for it, v. 5, ao that they can 
in no wise lose it, cf. Col. i.5; 2 Tim. iv.8; Matt. 
xxv. 84; John x. 28. reryp. implies both the 
certainty and present concealment of the heavenly 
inheritance. The figure is taken from parents 
who securely guard something for their children, 
and then surprise them with it. 

Ver. 5. Who are kept by the power of 
God, ¢pouvpeztv, a military term used of a guard 
for the protection of a place, or of a strongly 
garrisoned fortress. Fear not the enemies of 
your salvation, for you are surrounded by a 
strong, pemoene body-guard, by the power of 
God and His holy angels, cf. 2 Cor. xi. 82; Phil. 
iv. 7; Song of Sol. iii. 7.8; Zech. ii.6; 2 Kings 
vi. 16.17. Nothing short of Divine power is 
needed to protect us from so many strong and 
subtle enemies, as Peter made experience in his 
own case. Weiss with Steiger and de Wette 
explain it of the Holy Ghost. dtwauic Ocod is 
certainly used in that sense, Luke i. 86, but 
wvevia aytov goes before. The other sages 
adduced by them are inconclusive. It seems 
therefore arbitrary to abandon the relation of 
the expression to the Omnipotence of God. On 
what condition do we enjoy that guard? Faith, 
whose object is not mentioned here in particular, 
and should be supplied from v.8. Itis the same 
means by which salvation is first procured, then 
constantly kept up, viz.: acknowledging Jesus as 
the Messiah and confidently surrendering to Him, 
which is not identical with obedience, but the 
source of it, cf. Actsiii. 16; x. 48; Matt. ix. 22; 
Mark v. 84; Luke vii. 50. 


Salvation ready, owrzpia, mye’ : nega- 


tively, deliverance from eternal destruction, and 
pore”, introduction to the salvation prepared 

y Jesus, translation from the power of Satan, 
sin and death into the perfect life of liberty, 
righteousness and truth, Acts ii. 40; iv. 12; v. 81; 
xv. 11; 1 Peter i. 9; Matt. xvi. 25; Luke ix. 56. 
The former point is predominant as the latter lies 
rather in xAypovoula. With Peter cwrnpia appears 
in most intimate connection with the completion 
of salvation, chap. i. 9; iv. 17. 18; Acts ii. 21; 
1 Peter ii. 2. How much he has it at heart is 
evident from his using the word three times in 
this section. He thinks of it not as far distant, 
but as close at hand, as he says in ch. iv. 5, 
‘*Who shall give account to Him that is ready to 
Judge the quick and the dead,” cf. ch. iv.7. Sharing 
the opinion of the other apostles concerning the 
nearness of Christ’s Advent to judgment, he 
describes owrnpia as ready to be revealed (James 
v. 7.8; Rev. i. 8; xxii. 10. 20; Heb. x.'26. 87; 
Jude 18; 1 John ii. 18; Rom. xiii. 11. 12; 1 
Cor. xv. 51; 2 Cor. v. 2.8; Phil. iv. 5; 1 Thess. 


iv. 17). ‘The inheritance to which you are 
ordained, has been acquired long since and -pre- 
pared from the beginning of the world, but lies 
as yet concealed, covered and sealed; but in 
a short time, it will be opened in a moment and 
disclosed, so that we may see it.” Luther. 

To be revealed, ér denotes sal- 
vation fully disclosed, cf. ch. i. 7; iv. 18; v. 1. 
At ch. i. 18 it refers to the announcement of the 
first advent of Christ, ef. Rom. xvi. 25; and to 
inward revelation at 1 Cor. ii. 10; Gal. i. 16; 
iii. 28. In the last time, év ca:pd loxdry, in 
the completing period of salvation eet 
with the return of Christ, this is elsewhere call 
ouvréAea rou atévor robrov, Matt. xiii. 89.40; xxiv. 
8; xxviii. 20; or} éoxvdérn juépa John xi. 24; xii 
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xlix.1; Num. xxiv. 14; Deut. iv. 89; Is. ii. 2; 
Mich. iv. 1; Ezek. xxxviii. 16; Dan. x. 14, where 
regard is had sometimes more to the beginning, 
sometimes more to the development of that period. 
The last times of the present system of the world, 
of the aldy ovrog are also called goyara: futpai, 
2 Tim. iii. 1; Jude 18; 1 Peter i. 20; 2 Peter 
iii. 8, or éoxvdrn Spa, 1 John ii. 18; they border 
upo® those ovyréAda, but do not coincide with 
them. Somewhat different appears the usu: 
loquendi of the Ep. to the Hebrews (ch. ix. 26). 
But én? cuvréAecg may be rendered, near to the 
period of completion, which the author thought 
immediately impending. 

Vzx. 6. Wherein ye greatly rejoice. — 
"Ev J connect not with xarpéc, but with the whole 
preceding sentence, verses 4and 6. The thought 
of the t possessions reserved for you, justly 
fills you with exceeding joy. In this do not le 
yourselves be disconeeried by quickly passing 
sufferings of probation, which for your proof are 
necessary to the happiness of all Christians. 

If need be.—E: supposes that the affife- 
tions will not be of uninterrupted continuance and 
that their duration and measure have been decreed 
by the wisdom of God, and that they will rot be 
continued one minute longer than is needful for 
us. Believers also need them in exact adjustment 
to the degree to which their nature remains a8 
yet uncleansed of the poison of sin. 

In heaviness through manifold tempta- 
tions.—Sufferings cause to the outer man pain 
and grief, Heb. xii. 11, while the inner man can 
rejoice in them. 

routroe wecpacpolc; metpaou. relates to sfilte- 
tions differing in kind, sent or permitted by 
God as trials or tests of the reality of the Chris- 
tian’s religious principles, as exercising his ps- 
tience and developing his desire after hes- 
venly things. Among the peculiar temptations 
to which believers who had left Judaism were 
exposed, we may mention the contempt and abuse 
they met at the hands of their former coreligion- 
ists, the temporal losses to which they hed to 
submit and the efforts of false teachers to induce 
them to deny the truth and to effect a mixture of 
Judaism and Christianity. Cf. Heb. x. 82; Jas. 
i.2; Acts viii. 1; xv. 1; xiv. 22; 1 These. ni. 
2 etc.; 2 Cor. xi. 23. 

Ven. 7. That the trial of your faith.— ind 
of the temptations v. 7: The eplendour and pre- 
ciousness of faith is to shine with a brilliancy 
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inversely proportioned to their darkness [1. ¢. of 
the temptations, M.}] Faith must be tested by 
temptations which are consequently unable to 
mar the joy of our hope in Christ. 
Té doxiusov rig wlorewc. doxiuov signifies proof- 
stone, proof, tried integrity. Here it can only be 
taken in the last sense. The proof of faith=—faith 
abiding the proof or test, or faith verified by trial, 
ef. James i. 8. In the Old Testament, the proof or 
trial of faith is frequently compared to the trial 
of gold by the process of smelting or refining by 
fire, Job xxiii. 10; Ps. lxvi. 10; Jer. ix. 7; Zech. 
xiii, 9; Mal. iii, 2. Gold is the most precious 
metal, but faith is even more precious; as gold 
is tried, proved and refined by fire, eo faith must 
be proved and refined by the fire of temptations. 
As the heat of fire separates dross from gold, so 
all alloy must be separated from faith, all self- 
reliance on our own wisdom or strength, all 
dependence on the help of the creature,—dmoAAuz. 
Think of consumitur annulus usu. ([Ignatius, a 
successor of Peter at Antioch, calls his chains 
“spiritual pearls.” Cyprian, speaking of the dress 
of virgins, says, that when Christian women suffer 
martyrdom with faith and courage, then their 
sufferings are like pretiosa monilia, costly bracelets. 
See Wordsworth in loco, who notices the following 
passage from Hermas, Pastor i. 4, p. 440, ed. 
: “Aurea pars vos estis; stcut enim per ignem 

curum probatur, et utile fit, sic ef vos probamini ; 
qu igttur permanserint et probati fuerint, ab eis pur- 
gebuntur; ef sicut aurum emendatur et remittit 
sordem suam, sic et vos abjicietie omnem tristitiam 
(Siiyow Avrabévrec) et emendabimini instructuram 
turris.—M.’’] eipefy already now, since often the 
enemies of truth are constrained to acknowledge 
euch fidelity of faith, innocence and patience, 
but more in the last days and in the great day 
of Christ. Matt. xxv. 28; 2 Tim. iv. 8; Heb. 
xii. 11; James i. 12; Rev. ii. 8-10. 

Unto praise and honour—Jesus Christ. — 
Ee txacvow x.t.A. The reward of grace which 
the elect shall receive at the return of Christ 
consists of (a) the praise of their fidelity of faith, 
ef. Matt. xxv. 21; 1 Cor. iv. 5; Rom. ii. 7. 10; 
2 Thess. i. 5; (b) the honour which Christ pro- 
mises to His faithful servants and shows to them, 
In fact, by the honourable position to which He 
promotes them, John xii. 26; cf. 1 Sam. ii. 80; 
Rev. xxii. 4; iii. 21; (¢) of the glory, which the 
Father has given to Christ, ch. i. 11. 21; Acts 
ii 18; and which He will communicate to all 
that are His, ch. iv. 18; v. 1; iv. 14. rivf and 
déa occur often conjointly in Paul’s writings, 1 
Tim. i. 17; Rom. ii. 7.10; Heb. ii. 7.9. The 
future glory affecting alike the soul and the body 
ef. 1 Cor. xv. 48-49; Phil. iii. 21,) appears as 
the end of the whole work of redemption, (Rom. 
ix. 28; 2 Cor. iii. 18; 1 Cor. ii. 7), and therefore 
as the main object of Christian hope, Rom. v. 
2; Col. i. 27. The effulgency of God will here- 
after shine out of all believers, because they hold 
the most intimate communion with the glorified 
Jesus. The completion of the elect shall also 
redound to the praise, honour and glory of God 
muna es Rev. iv. 11; v. 12,18. The object 
is probably not mentioned designedly.— By 
éromad, vide v. aldied 

Var. 8. om having not seen—fall 
of glory.—For the confirmation of their hope 


the Apostle after having mentioned the name of 
Jesus, continues in allusionto John xx. 29: whom: 
although you have not known by face, yet you 
love. The relation you sustain to Him is that of 
the heart. The simplest construction of ei¢ dv is 
to connect it with ayaA2., in expectation of whom, 
and because of whom you greatly rejoice. The 
present and the future are intertwined. ape 
dedogfacuévy in contrast with the idle and vain joy 
of the world, denotes a joy from which are sepa- 
rated all impure and obscuring elements, which 
according to the explanation of Steinmeyer and 
Weiss, contains glory in the germ, by which the 
future glory irradiates already the earthly life 
of Christians, and which anticipates, as it were, 
the future glory. Roos: ‘Joy clothed in glory.” 


Ver. 9. Receiving the end of your faith, 
xoucéueve. Living hope regards the future as 
the present. The word is used of competitors in 
the games, who, upon proving victorious, ca 
off presents or prizes.—rd réAoc, the end to whic 
competitors in the Christian race aspire, cf. 1 
Cor. ix. 24 ete.; 2 Tim. iv. 7.8; Heb. xii. 1.— 
The salvation of the soul is the end of faith and 
the reward of grace, given to the Christian at 
the completion of the contest, cf. Acts xv. 11; 
1 Peter i. 6. 


Ver. 10. Of which Balvation—grace that 
should come unto you.—Connection: This 
salvation increases in importance and precigus- 
ness, if we consider that the prophets did with 
the utmost eagerness inquire into the means and 
time of salvation, and that even the happy angels 
desired to have an insight of this mystery. How 
happy are we to whom is revealed, what was 
concealed from them! éx{yreiv, to make most 
diligent and zealous inquiry into a thing and to 
regard it from every point of view. éfepevrgv== 


WMT. , used of miners engaged in digging 


for precious metalsin the bowels oftheearth. They 
have searched with a diligence like that displayed 
in the mining of gold and silver, cf. Job xxviii. 
15-19; Prov. iii. 14-18. mepi rij¢ et¢ bude ydperor. 
They did prophesy of the saving grace, which 
by the life, the sufferings and the death of Christ 
has risen upon a sinful world (the whole world 
of sinners). This grace is no longer represented 
to you by various types, but has become real. 
Cf. John i. 17. 


Ver. 11. What, or what manner of time— 
glory that should follow.—Ec riva } rolov 
xaipév. Their inquiries were not only of a general 
character, how many years would have to elapse 
to the advent of the Messiah, but had also par 
ticular reference to the peculiar condition and 
characteristics of that time and to the relations 
of the Jewish people to foreign powers. 1d év 
avrolg Tv. . The explanatian, ‘the spirit 
testifying of Christ,’ which is even found in 
Bengel, is inadmissible on grammatical grounds. 
Perhaps it may be conceived as follows: The 
same Spirit of God, the Messianic Spirit, who in 
the course of time operated in the person of 
Christ, revealed himself in the prophets; sic 
Schmid II., de Wette, Weiss. But more simple 
and natural appears the ancient interpretation, 
that it was the spirit belonging to the pretxisting 
Messiah from eternity, and which He was conse- 
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quently able to impart to the prophets. Thus 
the preéxisting Messiah ig mentioned at 1 Cor. 
x. 4. 9. Weiss quotes Barnabas (Ep. 5 Hefele 
patres apost. Opp. ed. 8, 1847,): prophets ab ipso 
habenies donum prophetarunt, and Calvin: veteres 
prophetias a Christo ipso dictatas, cf. v. 20; John 
xii. 41; Col. i. 17.—ra el¢ Xpucrdv wah. Suffer- 
ings in store for, waiting for Christ.—rd¢ pera 
ravra dégac, sufferings and glory are thus con- 
nected, Luke xxiv. 26; cf. Matt. xvi. 21. Itis 
a treasure of glories of which Christ has taken 
possession and which will be fully revealed at 
the marriage of the Lamb, Rev. xix. 7. 

Vez. 12. Unto whom—lookinto. ’AzoxaA. 
relates to the communication of things new, and 
previously unknown, cf. Matt. x. 26; Rom. i. 18; 
1 Cor. iii. 18. déri—atrd. sc. rabnpu. x. dof. should 
be treated as a parenthesis in answer to the ques- 
tion, Why were those things revealed to them, 
seeing they were not permitted to realize their 
fulfilment? It was not done for their sake, but 
for ours; they were ee to poco ane us. 
—ebayyedoaptvwy tac, who have evangelized you, 
brought you the glad tidings. From this it may 
be inferred that others besides Peter had first 
preached the Gospel to those Christians, at all 
events that he was not their only teacher.— 
érooradévri Gr’ ovpav. cf. Luke xxiv. 49; Acts ii. 
2, ete.; Gal. iv. 6; John xv. 26. While in the 
Old Testament we frequently meet with the ex- 
pression that the Spirit fell on the prophets, Ezek. 
viii. 1; xi. 6; denoting the suddenness, the passing 
and overpowering nature of His influence, He is 
in the New Testament said to be sent.—rr 
properly to stand by and stoop down, in order 
to examine something very closely, to look at 
something with the countenance bent down. The 
salvation, revealed by Jesus Christ, contains a 
wealth of thoughts and ideas that is unfathoma- 
ble even to the angels, cf. James i. 25; Eph. iii. 
10. Their looking into has already begun and 
is still continuing. This is indicated by the 
Aorist. Wordsworth: This high and holy 
mystery which represents the angels themselves 
bending over the Word of God enshrined in the 
Ark of the Church, was symbolized by the figures 
of the Cherubim of Glory spreading their wings, 
and bending their faces, and shadowing the 
Mercy-seat, in the Holy of Holies, upon the Ark, 
in which were kept the Tables of the Law written 
by. God (Ex. xxv. 18-22; Heb. ix. 4. 5); and by 
the side of which was the Pentateuch. Deut. 
xxxi. 24-26.—M. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


(1). The circumstance that the first person in 
the Godhead is described as the God and Father 
of Jesus Christ, points indisputably toa certain 
dependence of the Being of Christ on the Father, 
not only with ee to the humanity of our 
Lord, but, also, with respect to His Divine nature. 
Thus Christ called the Father His God, even after 
His resurrection, Jno. xx. 17; Rev. iii. 12; ii. 7. 
With this agree the expressions of the Apostles, 
Eph. i. 17; Rom. xv. 6; 2 Cor. xi. 81; Col. i. 8. 
Where the three supreme names are mentioned 
together, the Father only is called God by em- 
phasis, 1 Pet. i. 1.2; 2 Cor. xiii. 18; 1 Cor. xii. 


4-6; iii. 28; xi. 8; Rev. i. 46. Nevertheless, 
the Scriptures teach us firmly to maintain the 
true Divinity of Christ, although, the quo modo 
of such simultaneous equality and dependence of 
Being transcends our powers of comprehension. 
The filial relation among men affords, however, 
an analogy. [Cf. the following section of the 
Athanasian Creed :—‘‘ Sed necessarium est ad ster- 
nam Salutem, ut Incarnationem quogue Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi fideliter credat. Est ergo Fides recta, 
ut eredamus et confiteamur, quia Dominus noster 
Jesus Christus, Det Filius, Deus pariter et Homo 
est. Deus est ex Substantia Patris ante sxcule 
genitus: Homo ez Substantia Matris in secula nates. 
Perfectus Deus, perfectus Homo ex anima rationali 
et humana carne subsistens. iqualis Patri secun- 
dum Divinitaten: Minor Patre secundum Human- 
itatem. Qué licet Deus sit et Homo, non duo tamen, 
sed unus est Christus. Unus autem, non conversione 
Divinitatie in Carnem, sed adsumtione Humanitats 
tn Deum. Unus omnino, non confusione Substan- 
tie, sed unitate Persons. Nam sicut Anima ra- 
tionalis et Caro unus est Homo; tia Deus et Homo 
unus est Christus.”? Frpss CATHOLIOA vv. 27-85. 


—M.} 
(2). As corporeal life presupposes birth, so does 
spiritual life, Jno. iii. 8, and just as man is unable 
to beget and bring forth himself into physical 
and earthly life, so his spiritual generation and 
new-birth are equally independent of himself. 

(8). As there are two men in every true 
Christian, a new man and an old one, so heavi- 
ness in manifold temptation and rejoicing may 
readily co-exist, v. 6. 

(4). Our Lord’s return has been one of the 
fundamental articles of the faith of universal 
Christendom in every age of the Church’s history. 
To hide this important doctrine under a bushel, 
is at once a defect of teaching and in opposition 
to the mind of Christ and His apostles, v. 7. It 
is to be noticed that the return of Christ shall be 
preceded, not only by several ages, but also, by 
several ends of ages, with typical final judg- 
ments, as St. Paul speaks of réAy rév aidvor. The 
flood, the dispersion of the ten tribes, the judg- 
ment on Judah, but especially the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the conquest of Palestine, were 
in Fae sense such final judgments, cf. 1 Cor. 
x. 11. 

(5). Verses 10-12, afford us an insight into the 
mode of prophetic inspiration, and into the re- 
lation of the Divine influence and the free mental 
activity of the prophets. They met, as it were, 
the Spirit of God with their earnest longings 
for salvation; the Spirit communicated to them 
the main burden of prophecy; while the time 
and details of the beginning of salvation were 
left to their researches and inquiries. They 
made a free appropriation of what the Spirit 
had disclosed to them, and sought to apply it to 
time and circumstances. 

[The Scripture facts on the subject of ingpiration 
are as follows: the subjects of inspiration were 
permitted to make diligent and faithful research 
(Luke i. 1-4), to clothe the same thought in differ- 
ent language (cf. Matt. xxvi. 26, 27; Luke xxii. 
19. 20; 1 Cor. xi. 24. 26; also Matt. iii. 17; Mk 
i. 11; Luke iii. 22), give distinctive colouring to 
their accounts; according tothe circumstances 
grouped round their individuality (compare the 
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character and early associations of the four 
Evangelists, as well as the scope of each Gospel, 
compare, also, the style of Ezekiel and Isaiah, 
of John and Paul), to cite other inspired author- 
ities (Ps. cviil. and Ps. lvii. 7-11; lx. 5-12, etc.), 
to use uninspired documents (Josh. x. 18; Numb. 
xxi. 14; Jude ix. 14, 15), they sometimes were un- 
certain of the precise meaning and application of 
their message (1 Pet. i. 10-12; Dan. xii. 8, etc.). 
and their message was delivered in language ap- 
proved by the Divine Spirit (1 Pet. i.10. 11; Dan. 
xii. 8; 2 Tim. iii. 16; Heb i. 1; 1 Cor. ii. 12. 18), 
see Angus’s Bible Handbook, 33 146-150, for a 
brief account of Inspiration. ‘‘Inspiration is 
such an immediate and complete discovery by the 
Holy Spirit, to the minds of the sacred writers, of 
those things which could not have otherwise been 
known, and such an effectual superintendence as 
to those matters which they might have been in- 
formed of by other means—as entirely preserved 
them from error in every particular, which could 
in the least affect any of the doctrines or precepts 
contained in their books.” Scott’s Essays.—M. 
(6). Since, according to v. 11, the Spirit o 
Christ wrought in the prophets, the prophetical 
writings must possess an authority not inferior 
to the testimony of Christ in the New Testament. 
Both Testaments contain one and the same prin- 
sa Sea revelation, one kernel and centre; but 
while the Old Testament is only the threshold 
and fore-testimony of the New Testament, the 
a Testament is the end and fulfilment of the 
I 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Christianity is essentially a life of hope—it is 
founded on living hope. The eye of faith looks 
out for the glorious revelation of Jesus Christ 
from heaven, for the first resurrection, for the 
heavenly city of peace (Jerusalem), for the pre- 
cious inheritance, for the new heaven and the new 
earth.—He that has become conscious of his sin- 
falness and manifold bondage and has fixed his eye 
on the heavenly treasure, must needs celebrate 
the praises of God.— Without regeneration there 
is no partaking of the heavenly inheritance.— 
Nothing short of Divine power is sufficient to 
keep us unto salvation.—The hope of faith is the 
root out of which grows the fruit of a spiritual 
joy, serene and triumphant over pain.—When 
the Christian contemplates the glorious fruit and 
its consequences, he can rejoice at what most 
deeply pains the children of this world. 

The mystery of afflictions and temptations in 
believers. —The solution of the riddle lies in their 
scope—proof, separation from dross, exercise and 
purification.—The world’s joy never comes up to 
the terms in which its praises are published in 
speech or in song, while the opposite holds good of 
Christian joy.—What must be the character of 
such as desire to be partakers of the kingdom of 
Christ ’—Disparity and similarity in the dispo- 
sition and situation of believers of the Old and 
New Testaments.—The sweet harmony of the 
prophets in their predictions of Christ.—The 
Holy Ghost the best Teacher. 

The words of Jesus and the Apostles a precious 
key to the right understanding of prophecy.—If 
the angels greatly desire to look into the myste- 
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ries of the plan of salvation, who are represented 
by the Cherubim on the mercy-seat, how much 
more highly ought we to prize the knowledge of 
salvation in Christ! 

STankE:—Would you give the consolation of 
v. 3-9 for an supine? If the hope be living, the 
inheritance is sure, viz., the crown that never 
fades, the treasure that none can steal. Abide 
the heat. How short is suffering—how long the 
glittering eternity! Heavenly life God will give 
above, evermore my heart shall praise Him. 

HEpINGER :—Regeneration is solely the work 
of God all-merciful, who helps the wretched 
from a spiritual death to spiritual life.—Chil- 
dren and friends inherit our goods; those there- 
fore who desire to receive the heavenly inherit- 
ance must be the children and friends of God, 
Rom viii. 16. 17.—If you find this present time 
sorrowful and anxious, have patience; in the 
world you shall have tribulation: look joyfully 
forward to the last time that shall put an end 
to all grief, and bring you eternal glory.—God 
knows best what medicine He has to use for and 
what burdens He has to lay on each, in order to 
kill the old Adam.—As gold is the most precious 
metal, so faith is the most noble of the manifold 
gifts in the kingdom of grace, and as much passes 
for faith without being it, so the cross decides 
its genuineness.—The sym-total of the doctrine 
of Christ treats of His humiliation and exalta- 
tion. For Christ had to drink of the brook and 
therefore shall He lift up His head, Ps. cx. 7; suffer 
and enter into glory.—If any be bowed down with 
grief, let him take comfort from the example of 
Christ and the words of the Apostle: suffering 
first, glory after. The reverse takes place among 
the children of this world, with them joy comes 
first, and then grief, 2 Tim. ii. 12; Lk. vi. 25.— 
KaprF:—What is genuine faith? 1. A birth out of 
(emanating from) God; 2. an assurance of what 
is unseen; 8. an inheritance of eternal life.— 
Lisco:—Christian hope; (a) its foundation; () 
its object; (c) its power; (d) its glorious re- 
ward.— Eternal salvation: (a) it was the object 
of the longing of the holy prophets; (5) it is made 
to depend on a certain order; (c) it is announced 
to all as existing.—TZhe blessedness of Christian 
hope; (a) it flows from mercy; (5) it is the most 
precious of all possessions; (c) nothing can pluck 
it from us. What ts the glorious goal which the 
children of the kingdom go forth to meet? (a) 
This goal is the heavenly inheritance; (6) it is 
founded on the mercy of God; (c) the way to it, 
persevering faith, is not without manifold tribu- 
lation; (d) it was the object of the longing of 
all the saints of old.—The living hope to which 
we Christians are born again, by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead; 1. its precious- 
ness in respect of its cause, object and influ- 
ence; 2. its certainty; (a) the love and faith of 
the members of Christ ; ts} from the declarations. 
of the prophets and evangelists. The Christian’s. 
gladness tn sadness; 1. because of the life of re- 
generation; 2. because of his inheritance; 8. 
because of Divine protection; 4. because of suf- 
fering; 5. because of future joy.—Srauprt. 

[Vv. 8.4. 1. The Christian’s tstle to the heaven- 
ly inheritance—Segotten again; 2. his assurance 
of it—a Uvely hope; 8. the immediate cause of 
both—Jesus Christ. 4. The source—the abundant 
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mercy of God.—A living hope; the world’s highest 
motto is ‘dum spiro spero,’ the Christian may add 
‘dum exptro spero!’—Abundant mercy. Great sins 
and great miseries need great mercy, and many 
sings and many miseries need many mercies. 
(Bernard).—Love will stammer rather than be 
dumb.—v. 5. ‘Salvation will God appoint for 
walls and bulwarks;” what more safe than to 
be walled with salvgtion itself? cf. Prov. xviii. 
10.—v. 6. The battle tries the soldier, the storm 
the pilot.—Christian militant—dignum Deo specta- 
culum.—v. 7. An unskillful beholder may think 
it strange to see gold thrown into the fire and 
left there for a time; but he that puts it there, 
would be loath to lose it; his purpose is to make 
some costly piece of work of it; every believer 
gives himself to Christ, and He undertakes to pre- 
sent him blameless unto the Father; not one of 
them shall be lost, nor one drachm of faith; they 
shall be found, and their faith shall be found, 
when He appears. That faith that is here in the 
furnace, shall be then made up into a crown of 


_ pure gold, shall be found unto praise and honour 


and glory.—v. 8. The sun seems less than the 
wheel of a chariot; but reason teaches the phil- 
osopher that it is much larger than the whole 
earth; and the cause why it seems £0 little is its 
great distance. The naturally wise man is as far 
deceived by this carnal reason in his estimate of 


Jesus Christ, the Sun of righteousness, and the ' M 


cause is the same, his great distance from Him, 
ef. Ps. x. 5.—‘If I have any possessions, health, 
credit, learning, this is all the contentment I have 
of them, that I have somewhat I may despise for 
Christ, who is totus desiderabilis et totum desidera- 
bile.” Greg Nazian. Orat. 1.—There is an insep- 
arable intermixture of love with belief. If you 
ask, how shall I do to love, I answer, believe. If you 
ask, how shall I believe? I answer, love.—Joy 
unspeakable,—It were a poor thing if he that 
hath it, could tell itall out. (Pauperts est numerare 
pecus). And when the soul has most of it, then 
it remains most within itself, and is so in- 
wardly taken up with it that it can then least of 
all express it. It is with joys, as they say of 
cares and griefs, leves loguuntur, ingentes stupent. 
The deepest waters run stillest. True joy isa 
solid, grave thing (Res severa est verum gaudium. 
Sen.), dwells more in the heart than in the face; 
whereas base and false joys are but superficial, 
skin-deep (as we say); they are all in the face.— 
Lauda mellis dulcedinem quantum potes, qui non-gus- 
taverit, non intelliget.—Aug.—v. 12. The true 
preachers of the gospel, though their ministerial 
gifts are for the use of others, yet that salvation 
they preach, they lay hold on and partake of 
themselves, as your boxes wherein perfumes are 
kept for garments and other uses, are themselves 
eh by keeping them! From LE1auton by 
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CHAPTER I. 18-21. 


ANALYs1s :—Exhortations to firmness and sobriety, to holiness in mind and conversation, to filial reverence of God,—ell 
founded on love and gratitude for the precious redemption by the blood of Christ. 


13 1Wherefore gird up the loins of your mind, be sober, and hope to the end 

14 for the grace that is to be brought unto you at the revelation of Jesus Christ; *As 
obedient children, not fashioning yourselves according to the former lusts in your 

15 ignorance: * But as he which hath called you is holy, so be ye holy in all manner . 


16,17 0f conversation ; ‘Because it is written, Be ye holy; for Iam holy. ‘And if ye 
call on the Father, who without respect of persons judgeth according to every 


18 man’s work, pass the time of your sojourning here in fear: ®Forasmuch as ye know 
that ye were not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your vain 
19 conversation received by tradition from your fathers’; But with the precious blood 
20 of Christ, as of a Lamb without blemish and without spot: *Who verily was fore- 
ordained before the foundation of the world, *but was manifest in these last times for 
21 ou, Who by him do believe in God,” that raised him up from the dead, and gave 


im glory; “that your faith and hope might be in God. 


Verse 18. (1 German :—Wherefore with the loins of the mind girded and with soberness of spirit, fix all your hope om 
the grace which is being brought to you in the revelation of Jesus Christ.—M.] 
Translate:—Wherefore gird up the loins of your mind, being sober, and hope perfectly for the grace which 
isbeing - - - - .—M. 
Voree 14. (2 Children of obedience, eo Greek. German.—M.] : 
Verse 15. [3 But after the pattern of that Holy One.—de Wette, Alford.—M.] 
¢ Conversation=behaviour.—M.]} 
‘Verse. 16. (Cod. Sin. 10 —dcvec@at Sidre for ydverGe Sri of Text. Rec..—omits ci p i—M.] 
Verse 17. (8 And if ye call upon as Father, Him, etc., so German after the Greek.—M.]} 
. Sin. nod a el a a -] 
Verse 18. [© Knowing that.—M. 
Out of your a conversation, delivered to you from your fathers (Alford), inherited from the fathers, 
German.—M. 
Verse 20. [8 Who indeed, instead of, Who verily.—M.] ’ 
But was ry pete ; 9 : a 
Cod. Sin. yveyvacw—icxatot TOU xpdvov Tey xpbveY 
Verse Zl. 1° Who through Him believe on God.—M. 
So that your faith and hope are on —M.) - 
German :—So that your faith may also become hope in God.—M.] 
Cod. Sin. *éyeipovr.—M.] 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 18. Wherefore, Aé refers to all the 
ing account of the possession (by grace) 
of the elect. The New Testament state of grace 
is mainly designed to beget a perfect hope in the 
future consummation and perfecting of salvation. 
This hope essentially facilitates the full use of sal- 
vation with a view to holiness, to which exhorta- 
tion is made in v. 14, etc. Inv. 18, hope should 
pe regarded as the central and leading idea, the 
other exhortations being added as participles. 
The object of that hope is the grace, which man- 
ifests itself in owrypia, in perfect salvation. The 
preposition é7i does not indicate the ground and 
strength of hope as Steiger and Weiss maintain, 
for it is not contrary to the New Testament usus 
loquendi to connect éi with the object, cf. 1 Tim. v. 
5; Acts ix. 42; xi. 17; xxii. 19; Winer, 5th edi- 
tion, p. 241; 1 Jno. iii. 8; 2Cor. i. 10; Acts xxiv. 
15.—Join redeiog not with vfgovrec but with éAri- 
care. The hope existing in its first beginnings 
shall become so firm, that no suffering shall be 
able to shake it, and that it shall embrace what- 
ever it contains in itself, and that it shall ever 
continue to the end. ([#ia, ut nthil disideretur.— 
Wahl.—M. ] 

Por the grace—brought to you.— Em rijv 
gpoulyyy tuty ydpiv. The proper meaning of this 
expression depends on the interpretation of é 
Gxonadinber. The verb aroxaAtrrecy occurs indeed 
in a wider sense, to denote the revelation of the 
truth to the mind, or that of Jesus Christ, Matt. 
xi. 25; xvi. 17; Lk. x. 21; Gal. i. 16; iii. 28; 
1 Cor. ii. 10. Hence arroxartnec ptov Rom. 
xvi. 25; and several times GroxaAtyuc "Incot Xpic- 
tod. Itis applied to inward revelation aos contrast- 
ed with human instruction, Gal. i. 12; Rev. i. 1; 
ef. Eph. i. 17; iii. 8; 2 Cor. xii. 1. But 9 avoxaAtyuc 
‘Incot Xpeorov without the article, and without 
further specification, is the constant expression 
denoting the visible return of Christ. It is never 
used of His first advent in the flesh, cf. ch. i. 7, 
iv. 18; vy. 1; 2 Thess. i.7; Rom. viii. 18. 19; 1 
Cor.i.7. Particularly decisive are v. 6 and v. 7, 
where the reference is evidently to the second ad- 
vent of Christ in the flesh. So(@cum. Theophylact, 
Grotius, Carpzov, Starke and others. It is diffi- 
cult to combine both ideas, viz.: an inward and 
an outward revelation (Calvin, Beza, Bengel), and 
a clear sense possible only on the consideration 
that the revelation or advent of Christ to judg- 
ment is necessarily both inward and outward. The 
Apostle sees the advent of Christ as nearly im- 
pending, indeed as already present, ch. iv. 7; i. 
20, and consequently 5 game of grace, not as to 
be brought unto them hereafter, but as already 
brought to them Sa now bearing down upon 
them.—M.]. In this sense gépecv is used in the 
LXX. at Gen. xxxiii.11. Hence it is unnecessary 
to assume a confusion of the present and future 
tenses.— dpe in the usual sense, not—ydpioua, 
as Grotius maintains. The objection of Weiss 
that the general biblical representation makes 
the second advent of Christ not a second revela- 
tion of grace, but a revelation of righteous judg- 
ment, ch. iv. 5; Rom ii. 5, is met by clear pass- 
ages, ¢. g. Lk. xxi. 28. To the ungodly it will 
be s day of terror, but to believersa day of 


honour and glory. Then, at the appearing of 
Christ, it will become manifest, what is meant by 
being in favour (by standing in grace) with God, 
Mal. iv. 2. It has already been announced to 
you by the prophets (verse 12) but by Christ it is 
laid at your door, yea, laid in your bosom. 

Gird up—sober. — Avafwodpuevor—vhgovrec. 
The perfect hoping is more clearly defined an 
confirmed by two participial additions. . The first 
exhorts to girding up the loins. Peter thinks 
doubtless of the words of Jesus, ‘Let your loins 
be girded about,” Luke. xii. 25 and with a view to 
avoiding all misunderstanding, adds, ‘the loins 
of your mind.” Perhaps he alludes also to the 
significant commandment, ‘With your loins 
girded” Ex. xii. 11; and in that case the explan- 
ation of the addition is more simple and evident, 
ef. Jer. i. 17; Eph. vi. 14.—The loins were girded 
by gathering the long folds of the wide under- 
garment in a girdle in order to supply the body 
with a firm stay and to remove all hinderances, 
when the object was to work, to set out on a jour- 
dey, to run, to carry a burden, to wrestle or to 
go to war. So the Christian should gird the 
didvora, gather up all distractedness and fickle- 
ness, and be astir and ready, that is, his thoughts 
and his will should be alive and concentrated 
when there is a call for work, for fight and for 
suffering. Beware of distractedness and idle- 
ness, but also of irritation, morbid excitement 
and exaggeration and eccentricity. Sobriety 
is to be the preventive of the latter. Both the 
girding and the sobriety are to be taken figura- 
tively, although sobriety of the body is taken 
for granted. Compare the exhortation at Luke 
xxi. 84, and Rom. xiii. 14. Elsewhere sobriety 
is joined with vigilance that shall ward off all 
sleepiness and indolence, 1 Thesa. v. 6; 1 Pet. v. 
8; sometimes it occurs, as here, alone, 1 Thes. 
v. 8; 2 Tim. iv. 5; 1 Pet. iv. 7. [Mentis sobrietas 
et vigilantia requtritur, sicque metaphora tn lumbo- 
rum cinctura prius reponta einyeruac explicatur. 
Gerhard. ‘Non temperantiam solum in cibu et potu 
commendat, sed sptritualem potius sobrielatem, quum 
sensus omnes nostros continemus, ne se hujus mundi 
tllecebris inebrient.’—-Calvin.—M.] The hope of , 
Christians might become mixed up with foolish 
and fanatical fancies of, the glories of a temporal 
Messianic kingdom and ‘premature expecta- 
tions of the same as in the case of the Thessalo- 
nians (cf. 1 Thess. v. 6. 8; 2 Thess. ii. 2, etc.) 
against which the Apostle wishes to warn them. 
The present tense denotes necessary endurance in 
sobriety, while the Aorists éAzicare and dva{wod- 
Hevos concentrate the lasting action, as it were 
into one moment and denote them to depend upon 
one principal act. 

Ver. 14. As children of obedience.—Who 
sets his hopes in grace alone acquires the impulse 
and ability to fulfil the commandment of holiness. 
The exhortation proper is contained in v. 15. The 
contrary of children of obedience, are children 
of disobedience, in whom the devil is working, 
Eph. ii. 2; v. 6; Col. iii. 6; who are conse- 
quently called children of wrath, Eph. ii. 8; 2 
Pet. ii. 14. Obedience comprises here, as in ch. 
i, 2. both the willing reception of the word of God 
and subjection to its precepts. Children of 
light, Eph. v. 8, are such as are born out of light 
and into light, with the property and calling 
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to shine as lights; so children of faith are such 
as are born out of faith and into the life of faith 
and obedience. Our heavenly Father is their be- 
getter, ch. i. 8.17, and assurance of faith cou- 
pled with obedience their mother, while on the 
other hand the devil is the father of unbelievers 
Jno. viii. 44; and evil concupiscence their mother. 
‘Qc denotes the reason, because you are children 
of obedience, cf. v. 19; ch. ii. 18; iv. 16. [réxva 
tnraxonc. ‘This phraseology,’ says Winer, 
Gram., 6th ed. p. 252, ‘is to be a i nae to the 
vivid imagination of Orientals, which represents 
mental and moral derivation or dependence 
under the form of son or child. Sir. iv. 11. 
Children of disobedience are those who are related 
to areifecra ag a child to a mother, those in whom 
disobedience has become predominant and a 
second nature.” —M. ] 

Not fashioning—ignorance.—The exhor- 
tation to holiness is now more clearly defined by 
reference to their ante-Christian state. As Chris- 
tians, you dare not pursue a course that ie in 
unison with your former walk in sinful lusts. 
ovoxnparilecbar oon oxjua, the form of a thing, 
the fashion and mode of life, the manner in 
which one appears) to form or fashion one’s self 
after something, to conform to it, Rom. xii. 12; 
to make oneself liketo, cf. ch. viii. 12; 1 Thess. 
v. 22. Lusts are not sensual impulses and wants 
only, but desires of what is different from what 
God allows, desires of evil comprehensively de- 
scribed by John (1 John ii. 16) as the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye and the pride of life; of. 
Gal. v.19 etc. They include, also, the proud aims 
of ambition, of the lust of power and of the desire 
of knowledge. The lusts are more clearly de- 
fined by ‘in your tgnorance.’ Sin darkens the 
understanding by the cloud of prejudices and 
false notions, cf. Rom. i. 21; Eph. iv. 18; and 
ignorance on the other hand, is the mother of 
many sins. A hint might be found in the cir- 
cumstance that the Epistle is addressed to former 
heathens, who were devoid of all clear moral 
consciousness, of all definite discrimination be- 
tween good and evil, between right and wrong; 
but the Jews also are charged with ignorance 
as the reason of their rejecting Christ, Acts. 
iii. 17, etc., and the degree to which their 
moral consciousness had been confused and 
clouded by the tenets of the Sanhedrin, is well 
known. This passage therefore is not decisive. 
In the case of believers, lusts belong to the past, 
inasmuch as their power is virtually broken and 
the spirit has the supremacy, although it must 
ever contend with the law in their members. 

Ver. 15. But aocording to the pattern 
of that Holy One who hath called you.— 
What is in the heart must appear in the life. 
Conform not to your former lusts but aspire after 
conformity to the Holy God; ih gaat 
may be understood; so @cumentus and Theophylact. 
Calling is closely connected with election, being 
the realization and assurance of it. It takes 
place sometimes mediately sometimes immedi- 
ately; its end is the light and salvation of God 
out from the darkness, ch. ii.21. If God calls, it 
is man’s duty to hear and to follow, cf. 1 Sam. iii. 
10. Thus he becomes, by constant yielding, a 
child of obedience. Weiss sees in the reference 
to the Holy God a hint of the Old Testament 
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character of the Epistle, but this is not conclu- 
sive per se. The Aorist Imperative donotes an 
action that is to take place snmediately, of. Winer, 
Gram. 6th ed. p. 329. 

All manner of conversation, in al] your be- 
haviour toward God andyour neighbour. [Null 
sit pars vite que, non hune bonum sanctitatis odorem 
redoleat. Calv.—M. ] 

Ver. 16. Because it is written.—d:dr: gives 
the reason why holiness is necessary. For yéveote, 
Lachmann and Tischendorf read éocobe. The end 
and aim of believers is the same in the New 
Testament and in the Old Testament, although 
the ways are different. Man’s holiness is effected 
by his participating in the holiness of God in 
Christ, Heb. xii. 10; Lev. xx. 8. 

And if ye call upon as Father Him. //,does 
not denote doubt, but the necessary consequence 
of the one from the other. [St non dubitantis est, 
sed supponentis rem notam. Est enim omnium rena- 
torum communis oratio, Pater noster qui es m cals. 
Estius.—M.] You ought not to regard God os 
your Father nor call upon Him as such in the 
Lord’s Prayer, if you will not walk before Him 
in holy fear. The exhortation to a holy conver- 
sation is parallel to a conversation in the fear of 
God; both are founded on the filial relation. 
émtxadsiobe may mean simply to call or to call 
upon or pray to. Gerhard recognized already s 
reference to the Lord’s Prayer. If you confess 
before the world in your prayer that God is at 
once your Father and Judge, then . . .; cf. ch. 
i. 14; ii. 2; Matt. v. 46. 48; Luke vi. 85. In 
the Old Testament God is called the Father of 
Israel on account of the peculiar covenant-rela- 
tion, into which He had entered with Israel, Mal 
ii. 10; i. 6; Deut. xxxii. 6; cf. 2 Sam. vii. 14. The 
Apostle doubtless thinks here of Mal. i.6 ete. where 
& similar condition is found, where God’s relation 
of Father and Master is made the reason of an 
exhortation to reverence, where at v. 8 and 9 the 
question is twice asked, ‘“‘Will He regard your 
persons?’ and where ch. ii. 2, the judicial reve- 
lation of God is mentioned, cf. ii. 9; x. 12; iL 
6. 18; [S8. Barnabas, Ep. 4; ‘‘ Meditemur timorem 
Dei, Dominus non accepta person& judicat mundum ; 
unusquisque secundum quod factt accipiet.—M. | 

Who without respeot of persons—work. 


tpbowrov AauBaverv— 0°35 Nw , Luke xx. 21 


is to regard the person, to take cognizance of out- 
ward relations, to make injurious distinction be- 
tween rich and poor, the talented and the un- 
talented, high and low, citizens and strangers, 
James ii. 4. God judges very differently; He 
looks at the heart and the character of men and 
at their exhibition in deeds. Justification at the 
last-judgment depends upon the inward state and 
the outward works of believers and unbelievers. 
So taught our Lord Himself, Matt. xvi. 27; vil. 
19; xxv. 31 etc.; and with this agree John, Rev. 
xxii. 12; 7.: ili. 11; John ch. viii. 61; ef. ch. xiii. 
15; James, ch. ii. 18 etc.; Peter, 1 Peter ii. 12 and 
Paul, Rom. ii. 6 ete.; viii. 18; 2 Cor. v.10; Eph. 
vi. 8; Col. iii. 24. 25; Gal. vi. 7-9. The Scrip- 
tures uniformly teach that forgiving grace is not 
conditioned by any work; it is absolutely free 
and unmerited and presupposes nothing beyond 
a penitent mind and an appropriating of the 
righteousness of Christ; but it insists upon ® 
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life corresponding with the will of God, and even 
supplies the needed strength to lead * Faith 
must work by love, Gal. v. 6. It is the living 


root of all good works, while unbelief is the father 
of every sin. God looks upon the life of a man 
ss one connected work. Hence we have here the 
singular Zoyov as at Matt. xvi. 27 mpdatic; for God 
looks at the one source of all our work, on our 
relation to the truth revealed in our conscience and 
in His word. But since all rational creatures ought 
to know the perfect justice of His decision, He 
jadges them according to their works and here all 
menkind fall into only two olasses. There is no 
inconsistency between this passageand Johnv. 22, 
where it is said that the Father judgeth no man, 
but hath committed all judgment unto the Son 
[for,as Didymus says, the Father is the fons 
judics, judicante filio Pater est qui judicat.—M. ], 
just as the creation of the world is ascribed to 
the Father, although mediated by thé Son, John 
iL 1 ete.; of. 1 Peter iii. 12. 22; iv. 5; v. 4; 2 
Peter ii. 9. [John v. 22 clearly implies that He 
who has delegated the judgment to the Son is 
the Ji ea 

In fear.—This does by no means militate, 
as Weiss maintains, against the Petrine and 
Johannean fundamental conceptions of the Chris- 
tian life, as expressed Rom. viii. 15; 2 Tim. i. 7; 
1 John iv. 18. These passages speak of a slavish 
fear which in believers makes room to filial love; 
filial fear and dread remains also in the children 
of God, while they continue in a state of imper- 
fection; it flows from the contrast between them- 
selves and God, from their dependence on Him 
and theirremembrance of His holiness and justice, 
from the possibility of a relapse, cf. Phil. ii. 12, 
and mostly exhibits itself as a holy fear to grieve 
his love, to displease Him and to provoke His 
disfavour. Calvin: “Fear is here opposed to 
security,” cf. Rom. xi. 20; 2 Cor. vii. 1; 2 Peter 
iii. 17; Ps. xxxiv. 10; xix. 10.—A reason of 
fear is also contained in the additional clause: 
“the time of your sojourning,” while you tarry 
here below among strangers. You are not yet 
at home, but only on the way; like seafaring men 
you may possibly be cast on a strange coast. At 
all events you must fight your way through the 
world’s hatred. John xv. 19. 

[Wordsworth: Here is a connected series of 
arguments and motives to holiness, derived from 
& consideration, 

1. Of the holy nature of Him whom we invoke 
as Father, whose children we are, whom therefore 
we are bound to imitate and to obey. 

2. Of His office as Judge, rewarding every man 
oe to his work, whom therefore we ought 

ear. 

8. Of Christ’s office as Redeemer, and of His 
nature as an all-holy Redeemer, paying the costly 
price of His own blood to ransom us from a state 
of unholiness, and purchasing us to Himself, 
with His blood. Therefore we are not our own, 
but His; and being His, bought by His blood, 
we owe Him, who is the Holy One, the service 
of love and holiness. Cf. 1 Cor. vi. 19. 20; Eph. 
L 7. 14; and Clem. Rom. i. 7. areviowyev cig 1d 
Giza tov Xprorov, xal Idwpev de Fore. Timsov TH Oep 
Rarpl avtov bre did riv juerépav ouwrnpiav éxyrolv. 
ef. 8, dug. Serm. 86. 

4. Of our transitory condition in this life. On 


the special allusion in sapocxia, sojourning see. 
ch. ii. 11. 

‘6. Of the gift of the spirit of holiness. 

6. Of our new birth by the living Word of 
God.—M. } 

Vex. 18. Forasmuoh as ye. know.—The 
consideration of the inestimable benefit of salva- 
tion supplies a new argument for aspiration to 
holiness of mind and conversation, v. v. 18. 19. 
Bede gives the right connection. ‘In proportion 
to the price at which you have been redeemed 
from the corruption of carnal life should be your 
fear not to grieve your Saviour’s heart by a re- 
lapse, for the punishments will correspond to the 
worth of the ransom.” This knowledge is the 
knowledge of faith, flowing from the fundamental 
consciousness of Christians, cf. ch. iii. 9; v. 9; 
James i. 8. 


Redeemed.—Avrpovy denotes not any release 
or deliverance, but to release by payment of a 
corresponding ransom. It corresponds to the 


Hebrew bys and iT, Ex. vi. 6; Ps. lxxiv. 


2; Ixxvii. 16; cvi. 10; Deut. vii. 8; ix. 26; Jer. 
xv. 21; xxxi. 11. So Christ says that He was 
giving His life as a ransom for many, Matt xx. 
28: cf. Mark x. 45; 1 Tim. ii. 6; Titus ii. 14. 
The comparison of the blood of Christ with gold 
and silver proves that the word must be taken in 
its original sense. éfayopéfeyv is used in the 
same sense at Gal. iii. 18; 1 Cor. vi. 20; vii. 28; 
Rev. v. 9. The manner in which the redemption 
has been effected, is therefore the production 
and payment of an equivalent, viz.: the satisfac- 
tion, the substitution, cf. Eph. v. 2; i. 7; Rom. 
iii. 24; Heb. ix. 15.—Who received the ransom? 
Not the devil as maintained by some, but the 
Supreme Lawgiver and Judge. The justice of 
God, outraged by sin, was satisfied—the satisfac- 
tion itself, however, being appointed by the love 
of God Himself; allusions to which are even 
found in the sacrifices of the Old Testament, Lev. 
xvii.11. Because this last passage states that the 
soul of the flesh is in the blood and that it is the 
blood which maketh atonement by the soul, cf. 
vy. 14; blood is designated as the means of atone- 
ment both here and Rom. fii. 24. 25; v. 8. 9; 
while elsewhere the soul, the life of Christ is 
said to have been given. Blood has atoning 
virtue, for ‘“‘without shedding of blood is no re- 
mission,” Heb. ix. 22. Redemption relates there- 
fore primarily to the curse and guilt of sin and 
secondarily to its enslaving power. The two 
ideas are not very sharply separated in Holy 
Writ, cf. ch. ii. 24; Is. lili. 7. It is most dear, 
most precious blood because it is undefiled by 
sin and passion and because it is the blood of 
the God-man and more valuable by far than the 
blood of many thousand valiant warriors. The 
addition v. 19, &¢ auvod audpov Kat aoridov, etc., 
confirms our explanation. «¢ indicates a well- 
known reason and refers to Is. liii. While in 
Isaiah the figure of the Lamb denotes imme- 
diately only the patient, silent suffering of tho 
Messiah in His atoning death, the predicates used 
by the Apostle, clearly relate to sacrificial lambs, 
and particularly to the Paschal Lamb, cf. John 
i. 29. 36. Every sacrificial lamb had to be 
without blemish, Lev. iv. 82; iii. 6; xxii. 20 etc.; 
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i. 10; xii. 6; xiv. 10; Numb. xxviii. 8. 11; Ex. 
xii. 5. Christ as the Spiritual Saorificial Lamb 
(1 Cor. v. 7; John xix. 86) was perfectly pure 
within and unstained by sin without, as Bengel 
rightly explains. ‘Jn senon habet labem, neque 
extrinsecus maculam contrazit.”’ Cf. 1 John iii. 5; 
2 Cor. v. 21; Heb. vii. 26; Eph. v. 27. Fro 

what are the children of God redeemed? 

From your vain conversation, inherited 
from your fathers. [So the German.—M. ] 
This describes the being of this world as un- 
true, as having its root in appearances, and as 
devoid of all foundation, strength and vitality, 
cf. Rom. i. 21; Eph. iv. 17; 1 Cor. iii. 20; 2 
Peter ii. 18; Rom. viii. 20. Its main stay and 
support lies in the force of habits, ideas, views, 
principles and maxims transmitted from father 
to child through successive generations. Men 
justify their ways, saying, ‘Such was the prac- 
tice of our fathers and our forefathers,’ and 
continue in the bonds of error and sinful lusts. 
Calov. explains rarporapadérov of original sin and 
of imitating paternal examples. The deep- 
rootedness of this vain conversation notwith- 
standing, deliverance and redemption from it is 
found in the death and blood of Jesus Christ. 
The Apostle does not specify how the atonement 
of Christ effects redemption from the power of 
sin; we may doubtless supply this solution (cf. 1 
Peter ii. 24) thus: having been redeemed from the 
curse of the law by the blood of Jesus, we are 
enabled to be cleansed from sin, to be united toa 
God and to approach Him with joy and courage. 
The Holy Spirit’s power is present to deliver us 
from the dominion of sin.—Xpiorov, an ex- 
planatory addition serving as a transition to 
what follows. 

Ver. 20. The personality and work of Christ 
were neither the natural result of the world’s 
development nor the suddenly formed decree of 
God in time [as distinguished from eternity, M.], 
as if after the lapse of four thousand years He 
had suddenly thought of contriving this way of 
salvation, but Christ was destined and ordained 
from before the foundation of the world to re- 
deem us by His blood; hence the prophets did 
foretell His life and sufferings, His death and 
glorious exaltation, vv. 11.1%. The antithesis 
gavepwiévroc does not warrant the positive conclu- 
sion that the Apostle thinks of the real (opposed 
to ma preéxistence of Christ. The sense might 
be as follows: The Messiah having ideally existed 
in the Spirit of God, in the fulness of time be- 
came also really manifest. But reverting to v. 
11, where mention is made of the Spirit of Christ 
in the prophets, and considering that correctly 
speaking the ¢gavepovv, is the manifestation of a 
previously hidden existence, and that while be- 
lievers are said to have been fore-ordained it is 
never affirmed that they were manifested, we 
feel inclined to agree with Lutz and Schumann 
that the real preéxistence of Christ is probably 
presupposed here; gavepoiv, however, relates also 
to the continuing manifestation of Christ by the 
preaching of the Gospel. 

Before the. foundation of the World.— 
xataBoAh, the act of xaraBdAAeofa: denotes lay- 
ing something down, laying the foundation; 
applied to the foundations of the earth (Job 
xxxviii. 6; Prov. viii. 29)=founding, creation, 


cf. John xvii. 24; Eph. i. 4; 1 Cor. ii. 7; 2 Tim. 
i. 9; Tit..i. 2. 8; Col. i. 26. The remark of 
Oettinger that the creation of the.world is called 
xataBoaAg# because the Visible originated from the 
Invisible by a fall, is ingenious, but far-fetched 
and untenable. He maintains that the word sig- 
nifies casting off. ’En’ éoydtuyv riv ypdver; Tisch- 
endorff and Lachmann read éoyérov. Xpdévo: pe- 
riods of time shorter than aeons. The xa:poi are 
definite portions of those periods. They are 
called, Acts ii. 17; 2 Tim. iii. 1, the last days. 
They form, since they have a similar character, 
a@ unit, and are called on that account the last 
hour, 1 John ii. 18, or the last time, Jude 18. 
It would seem to signify therefore the period 
from the glorification of Christ to His first visible 
advent [vulgo, his second advent, M.} cf. v. 5; 
but é7f may also mean, ‘‘near at hand,” a sense 
in which it may be shown to be used at least 
with local reference.—’Eoydrwv to be taken as 
neuter on account of the succeeding Article. 

For you who.—Believers are the end and 
aim in the manifestation of the Redeemer: you 
may therefore view it, as if Christ had come for 
you only, cf. 1 Cor. ii. 7. The design of His 
manifestation was to make you also believers. 
You owe it to Him that you are able to believe 
airov). Weiss gives the following connection: 

he manifestation of Christ effected by means 
of the preaching of the Gospel (ch. i. 12) and 
culminating in His resurrection and exaltation to 
glory, begets believing trust in God, who did 
work this miracle of miracles. He that has done 
such great things is also able Sarat speak- 
ing) to accomplish the greatest and highest ex- 
pectations we can cherish. Thus faith becomes 
hope in God, who has done this miracle. Hope 
appears here as 8 new feature superadded to 
faith, cf. Rom. v. 2; Eph. i. 18. [Your faith 
rests on Christ’s resurrection—it was God who 
raised him ; your hope on Christ’s glorification; it 
is God who has given him that glory. Alford.—M. 
Ei¢ Ofov signifies resting in, entering into God. 
Petr. Lomb. Credendo in Deum iia Da denotes 
sequence not purpose. The exhortation here 
reverts once more to v. 12, with this difference, 
that what there is urged, is here supposed to 
exist. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, The disciple of Jesus must intimately combine 
with confident repose in the grace of atonement, 
the desire after the pattern of God to become 
holy and to walk in holiness before Him, v. 13-15. 

2. The state of Christians is marked by the 
singular characteristic thatthey must become what 
they are: born into lively hope, they have to 
learn daily to hope anew. They stand in faith 
and love, v. 5. 8, yet must ever suffer themselves 
to be anew excited thereto, v. 18. They are dead 
with Christ, Col. iii. 8, yet must daily mortify anew 
their sinful members, Col. iii. 5, etc. The riddle 
is solved by distinguishing between what we are in 
the eternal view of God and what in empirical 
reality, or between what we are in the new prin- 
ciple of life and what in its gradual development. 
That which is implanted in the tdea and in the 
germ must be followed bya voluntary and all-sided 
devélopment. [This sentence may have a misty 


CHAPTER I. 18-21. 


air to some, but I found it difficult to give the 
sense of the original without a long circumlocu- 
tion. Light is shed upon it by the consideration 
that idea is not used in the popular, but in the 
philosophical sense. It appears to come nearer 
to ideal than to idea proper.—M.] By the side 
of the new man there continues, until we die, 
the old man who must be crucified day by day. 

8. All exhortation to holiness of mind and 
conversation will prove ineffectual and unsuc- 
cessful, unless the firm foundation of it lies 
in confidence in the grace of God that meets us 
half-way in Christ, v.18. The hope to which 
that confidence gives rise, namely, the hope of 
the glorious possession of heaven, supplies the 
power of victory in view of the temptations 
and enjoyments of this earthly world. 

4. The agreement of the Old and New Testa- 
ments is evident from the circumstance that 
holiness after the pattern of God is in both the 
chief requirement and end of our vocation. Com- 
pare the Sermon onthe Mount. The only differ- 
ence being that the idea of holiness in the New 
Testament is more profound and spiritual than 
in the Old. 

6. Justification at the last judgment will 
depend on our works; our works, whether flow- 
ing from faith or unbelief, will determine our 
respective destiny, v. 17; cf. Rom. ii. 13. 6. 7; 
Matt. xxv. 84; Rev. xx. 12; 2 Cor. ix. 6. 

6. The blood of Jesus Christ is not the same 
ss Hisdeath. Elsewhere also it is specially em- 
phasized as the means of redemption, the ransom, 
Rom. iii. 25; v. 9; 1 John v. 6; Heb. x. 29; ix. 
22; xiii. 20; Acts xx. 28; Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 20; 
1 John i. 7; Rev. i 5; v. 9; vii. 14; xii. 11. 
God’s law for the government of the world having 
been broken by sin, the blood of the holy God- 
Man is needed as an atonement, v. 19. 

7. The resurrection of Jesus Christ is the seal 
set to the atoning virtue of His blood and at the 
same time the pledge of the perfecting of those, 
a as members of His body are united to Him, 

e head. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTICAL. 


The tightened girdle of faith is a main essen- 
tial to the pilgrim passing through the world to 
neaven.—The loins serve the purposes of walking, 
warring and carrying; the powers of the soul 
corresponding to these purposes have need to 
be strengthened.—‘“‘ The Christian in the heav- 
enly race, Must firmly set and keep his face, 
Fixed on Jerusalem.’’—TxERsTEEGEN. The blissful 
end of Christian hope, v. 18.—The grace offered 
by Christ is the solid foundation for the soul’s 
anchor to rest upon.—True faith is not an idle 
dream nor hollow talk.—The features of the re- 
generate exhibit the impress of their heavenly 
Father's image.—Spiritual blindness both the con- 
sequence and cause of the dominion of sinful lusts. 
v. 14.—Fear of self-deception, relapse and new 
offences against God is the sure guardian of our 
hope.—How do we recognize the time of our visi- 
tationj—What glorious hopes flow from the glory 
which Christ has obtained from His Father? 
Stanzz. Would you be God’s child, you must 
imitate Him, Eph. v.' 1.—v. 17. What a great 
alliance! a bought slave, preferred to the dis- 
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tinction of an adopted child, it is to be hoped, 
will not complain of having to render to his 
Redeemer a reasonable and joyful service, after 
his former experience of the rudder and the 
whip.—If you meet with some adversity, think 
yourself for a night in uncomfortable quarters, 
you will have better accommodation when you 
get home.—You are greatly in error, and abuse 
the Gospel, if you consider all manner of vain 
conversation to belong to Christian liberty. In 
the work of salvation, redemption as the cause 
of salvation cannot be dissociated from the condi- 
tion annexed to it, which is the renunciation of 
every evil work—the two, redemption and renun- 
ciation should go hand-in-hand, Luke i. 74. 75.— 
We are bound to honour, love and obey our pa- | 
rents and ancestors, but not to follow them in the 
vanity of conversation and sinful habits, Eph. vi. 
1.2; Matt. x. 87. Beware to form too low an opi- 
nion of any man, and still more to injure his soul’s 
welfare, for every one has been redeemed by the 
inestimable price of the blood of Jesus.—If the 
atoning blood of Jesus is to benefit us, we must 
also carry the innocence, gentleness and patience 
of the Lamb of God, Col. i. 22.—Who, after the 
Apostle’s doctrine preaches another Gospel is 
not of God, but of the devil, and he is by no 
means to be heard, Gal i. 8. 

Li1sco:—Motives to zeal for holiness: (a) the 
grace offered to Christians; (d) the blessedness of 
their filial relation to God; (c) the redemption ef- 
fected by Jesus Christ.—The real character of 
Christ’s redeemed people: (a) they are full of faith 
in God and Jesus Christ; (5) earnestly struggling 
with sin they strive after holiness; (c) they walk in 
righteousness and obedience to the command- 
ments of God; (d) they abound in zeal to do good 
and are rich in faithful love of the brethren.— 
How the preciousness and assurance of our hope 
founded on the resurrection of Christ should 
influence our whole behaviour. The value of 
the blood of Christ: (1) what makes it invalua- 
ble: (a) the holiness of Him who shed it; (0) the 
glory of the work accomplished by it; (2) what 
is the evidence of our appreciation of the value 
of it. 

BEssER, in illustration of v. 19, supplies the 
following narrative: A wealthy and kind English- 
man once bought in the slave-market a poor negro 
for twenty pieces of gold. His benefactor pre- 
sented him moreover with a certain sum of money, 
that he might buy therewith a piece of land 
and furnish himself with a home. Am I really 
free? May I go whither I will? cried the negro 
in the joy of his heart; well, let me be your 
slave, Massa: you have redeemed me, and I owe 
allto you. This touched the gentleman to the 
quick: he took the negro into his service, and he 
never had a more faithful servant. But, said. 
that Englishman, I ought to learn a lesson from 
my grateful servant, which until then, alas, had 
little engaged my. attention, namely, what is. 
meant by the words: ‘‘Ye know that ye were not 
redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and. 
gold—but with the precious blood of Christ.” 

Ver. 138. Grace is bearing down upon, coming 
to meet the Christian who with girded loins sets 
out on his pilgrimage. The prodigal son was 
met by his Father.—M.] Faith establishes the. 
heart on Jesus Christ, and hope lifts it up, being 
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on that rock, over the head of all intervening 
dangers, crosses and temptations, and sees the 
glory and happiness that follow after them.— 
Gather up your affections, that they hang not 
down to hinder you in your race and so in your 
hopes of obtaining; and do not only gather them 
up, but tie them up, that they fall not down again, 
or if they do, be sure to gird them straiter than 
before.—We walk through a world where there 
is much mire of sinful pollutions and therefore 
cannot but defile them; and the crowd we are 
among will be ready to tread on them, yea our 
own feet may be eutangled in them and so make 
us stumble and sia fall. 

LuiaHTon:—Ver. 14. The soul of man uncon- 
verted is no other but a den of impure lusts, 
wherein dwell pride, uncleanness, avarice, malice, 
etc. Just as Babylon is described Rev. xviii. 2; 
or as Is. xiii. 21. Were a man’s eyes opened he 
would as much abhor to remain with himself in 
that condition, “as to dwell in a house full of 
snakes and serpents,” as St. Austin says. As the 
offices of certain persons are known by the garb 
or livery they wear, so transgressors: where we 
see the world’s livery we see the world’s servants; 
they fashion or habit themselves according to 
their lusts; and we may guess that they have a 
worldly mind by ‘their conformity to worldly 
fashions. 

CrarxEe:—QObedience to God is as much the 
mark of right knowledge, as a sinful life is the 
sure sign of ignorance of God. 

Yer. 15. Summa religionés est tmitari quem colis 
(In Lu1aHTon).—CriaRrKs :—Heathenism scarcely 
produced a god whose example was not the most 
abominable; their greatest gods, especially, were 
paragons of impurity; none of their philosophers 
could propose the objects of their adoration, as 
objects of imitation. 

Luicuton:—Ver. 17. This fear is not coward- 
ice, it doth not debase, but elevate the mind, 
for it drowns all lower fears, and begets true 
fortitude and courage to encounter all danger for 
the sake of a good conscience and the obeying 
of God. The righteous is as bold asa lion, Prov. 
xxviii. 1. He dares do any thing but offend God: 
and to dare to do that is the greatest folly, and 
weakness, and baseness in the world. From this 
fear have sprung all the generous resolutions 
and patient sufferings of the saints and martyrs 
of Gods because they durst not sin against Him, 
therefore they durst be imprisoned, and impov- 
erished and tortured, and die for Him. Thus the 
prophet sets carnal and godly fear as opposite, 
and the one as expelling the other, Is. viii. 12. 
18. And our Saviour, Lk. xii. 4, ‘‘Fear not them 
which kill the body, but fear him which after he 
hath killed, hath power to cast into hell; yea, I 
say unto you fear Him.” Fear not, but fear, and 
therefore fear, that you may not fear.—He made 
all the persons and he makes all those differences 
Himself, as it pleaseth Him; therefore He doth 
not admire them as we do; no, nor at all regard 
them: we find very great odds betwixt stately 
palaces and poor cottages, betwixt a prince’s 


robes and a beggar’s cloak; but to God they are 
all one, all these petty grievances vanish in oom 
parison of His own greatness; men are great and 
small compared one with another; but they all 
amount to just nothing in respect of Him; wa 
find high mountains and low valleys on this earth, 
but compared with the vast compass of the 
heavens, it is all but as a point, and hath no sen- 
sible greatness at all. 

[Our sojourn on earth is a state of probation, 
from which the fear of God is inseparable.—M. 

a 18. The doctors of the synagogue 
delivered traditions to the Jews which made 
the worship of God vain, Matt. xv. 9; and the 
Gentiles sought to justify their vain idolatry on 
the plea of tradition, saying (on the authority of 
Plato, Zim. p. 1053 E. and Cicero, de Nat. Deor. 
8, n. 8.6.) That they ‘were not to be moved, 
by any persuasions, from the religion which they 
had received from their forefathers.””—M. ] 

[Ven. 19. «All glory be to Thee, almighty God, 
our heavenly Father, for that Thou, of Thy tender 
mercy, didst give Thine only Son Jesus Christ to 
suffer death upon the cross for our redemption; 
who made there (by His one oblation of Himself 
once offered) a full, perfect and sufficient sacri- 
fice, oblation and satisfaction, for the sins of the 
whole world.” Book of Common Prayer, Com- 
munition Office.—M. ] 

[Ver. 20. The Jews say, that ‘‘ When God cre- 
ated the world, He held forth His hand under 
the throne of glory, and created the soul of the 
Messiah and His company, and said to Him, 
Wilt thou hea] and redeem my sons, after six 
thousand years? He answered, Yes. God said 
to Him, If so, wilt thou bear chastisements, to 
expiate their iniquity, according to what is writ- 
ten, (Is. liii. 4) ‘Surely, He bore our griefs?' 
He answered, I will endure them with joy.” 
And to this representation of this covenant made 
with the Messiah “before the creation of the 
world” it may be the Apostle here refers. In the 
style of Philo, he is dldsog Adyoc, ‘the Eternal 
Word, the first born and the most ancient Son of 
the Father, by whom all the species were framed.” 
This therefore is according to the received 
opinion of the Jews. Whitby citing Cartw. 
Mellif. I. p. 2974, 75, and De Plaut. Noe, p. 169, D. 
Leiauton :—VenR. 21. When you look throughs 
red glass, the whole heavens seem bloody; but 
through pure unclouded glass, you receive the 
clear light, that is so refreshing and comfortable to 
behold. When sin unpardoned is betwixt, and we 
look on God through that, we can perceive nothing 
but anger and enmity, in His countenance; but 
make Christ once the medium, our pure Redeemer, 
and through Him, as clear transparent glass, the 
beams of God’s favourable countenance shine in 
upon the soul; the Father cannot look upon his 
well beloved Son, but graciously and pleasingly. 

[Redemption flows from the precious bloed of 
Christ, faith and hope from His glorious resurrec- 
tion.—M. ] 


CHAPTER I. 22-25. 


CHAPTER I. 22-26. _ 
Avatrais :-—Exhortation to pure and fervent brotherly love, as characteristic of those who have been born to love by the | 
life-seed of the eternal word. 


22 Seeing ye have purified! your souls in obeying? the truth through the Spirit® unto un- 
feigned love of the brethren, see that ye love one another with‘ a pure heart fervently :§ 
23 Being born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God, 
24 which liveth and abideth for ever.* For all flesh’ ¢s as grass, and all the glory of 
man® as the flower of grass.* The grass withereth, and the flower thereof’ falleth 
25 away: But the word of the Lord endureth forever. And this is the word which by 


the gospel is preached unto you. 


Verse 22. [! yyvcxéres, having purified; 

¥raxop=in obedience of, Germ.—M. 
—((8 bed wredsparos omitted in A BO. 
fi ta—= by, nor through, see v. 83.—M.] 


rhe pa Vulg., making chaste, Wiclif.—M.} 
Bin., inserted in Rec. K. L.—M.] 


€x xaGapgs. éx, out of, prom, Germ: omitted in A B, inserted in Rec. 0. K. L.—M.] 


] 


énTevegu= 
Verse 3. [*Caevros @eov xai 


Cod. Bin. ©*xap8.adAnderh s.— 
éatente.—M 


- Sin. omitecis roy aieva.—M.] 
Verse 24. [7 8067 ¢ == because 


‘évovrogeby the word of God living and enduring —M.] 


avé 6 wov in Reo. for abr 4s. If the latter reading is preferred, we must render “and all the glory 
of ate t¢. of flash. 80 Wiclif and Reims.—M.] 


é évOy, €&dxeoey, acrista, statement as in a narrative; viz.: the 
p oh Lake is niles away; Wiclif and Reims: Evaruit foenum et ; 


hath withered and the flower 
Vulgate. German.—M.] 


(Cod. Sin. eo (* *improb.).—4 Bod are aot tbe pat sie ie be Without avrod.—M.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 22. Connection. The exhortation (v. 18) 
“ Hope perfectly for the grace,” fully corresponds 
to the second leading exhortation, ‘‘Love one 
another fervently.” The former was founded (in 
& participial sentence) on the concentration of 
thoughts and constant sobriety; the latter is 
founded (also in a participial sentence) on purify- 
ing the soul in obedience of the truth. Brother! 
love must be the exponent of the nature, seengih 
and fruit of regeneration. 

Purified.—‘Ayvifecw denotes the laying aside 
of evil, the putting off lust, hatred, envy and hy- 
peerisy; dyiafecv, on the other hand, the positive 
patting on the opposite good and growing therein, 
ef.ch. ii. 1. The Perfect shows that the purify- 
lag does not belong exclusively to the past but 
is affected by the imperatjve form dyazdare. [The 

reads so (instead of ayarfoare) on the 
authority of the Codex Colbertinus Cent, XI.— 
M.j, and indicates that such pure love cannot 
exist without the antecedent purifying of the 
eoul. The Apostle means a constantly needcd 
purifying, not one merely begun in regeneration. 
Augustine: ‘‘Chastity of the soul consists in sin- 
cerity of faith and purifying the heart from un- 
chaste flames,”’ ‘ 

In obedience of the truth.—By absolute 
subjection to the truth given in the word of God, 
by keeping it and causing it to work in the heart. 
Obedience to the faith and moral obedience are 
sgain comprised in one. Truth has a purifying 
and separating power, removing all obstacles to 
the exercise of brotherly love, such as selfishness, 
obstinacy, self-sufficiency, men-pleasing, ambi- 
tion, flattery, in fact, all manifestations of egotism. 
Secause true believers are the children of God, 


ch. i. 8. 14. 17, they should act as brethren 
one to another. This is one of the principal 
commandments of Christ Himself, and conse- 
quently one of the main ends of holiness, Matt. 
xxii. 40; Mk. xii. 81; Luke x. 28; Jno. xiii. 84. 
85; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 17; v. 9. But because selfish- 
ness, deceit, mpd ghd and flattery are frequently 
hidden under the cloak of love, the word dvuré- ~ 
xpcro¢ is added. 

By the spirit, is wanting in several MSS. If, 
as is probable, authentic, it should be joined 
to #yvixdrec not to iraxof. It denotes the Holy 
Spirit, by whom alone the soul can be puri- 
fied, Acts xv. 8.9; Rom. viii. 18; 1 Cor. xii. 3; 
Eph. v. 9. svebyaroc is also without the article 
in ch. i, 2. S. 

Unfeigned love of the brethren.—Broth- 
erly love being thus rendered possible, its free 
and actual exhibition ought to follow. There 
being two kinds of love, pure and impure, heay- 
enly and earthly, the Apostle expressly adds, ‘‘out 
of a pure heart.’”’ Lachman strikes xa@apdc out of 
the text. Purity of heart is equally demanded 
in other passages, Matt. v.8; 1 Tim.i. 5; 2 Tim. 
ii. 22. Bengel nicely remarks that purifying 
qualities, as antecedents to brotherly love, are 
also insisted upon at 2 Peter i. 5. 6. . 

éxrevic is & very pregnant addition. It denotes 
stretching out, straining, putting forth strenuous 
effort, hence (a) by straining and extending every 
energy, by untiring elasticity, (b) by sustained 
perseverance, (c) by extending it to such brethren 
as appear less worthy of love. Weiss: ‘With 
lasting, persevering energy, that cannot be tired 
out by the cumulating guilt of our neighbour,” ch. 
iv. 8. The possibility of such a mode of conduct 
belongs to the state of regeneration, v. 23; cf. 
Matt. xviii. 21. 22; see above onv. 8. Steiger. 
‘¢ Ag natural relationship produces natural affeo- 
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tion, so spiritual relationship produces spiritual 
affection.” It is lasting, because emanating from 
an eternal source of life. 

Ver. 28. Of (out of) incorruptible sowing. 
oropé denotes begetting, sowing, not seed, as many 
translate, cf. John i. 18. Regeneration is not 
the effect of a transient act of begetting, but of 
the power of the Holy Ghost. The means He 
uses is the word of God, Jas. i. 18; 1 Cor. iv. 15. 
Paul laying claim in the latter passage to the 
new birth or new-begetting of the Corinthians 
means nothing beyond his having been an instru- 
ment of the Holy Ghost. [The full idea is 
brought out by noticing the force of the preposi- 
tions é& and dia. The Apostle says, ‘Being 
born again, not of’’—<éé, that is, out of—*cor- 
ruptible seed ”’ (like semen humanum), but out of 
‘incorruptible begétting’”’—d:a—‘‘by means of 
the word of God.” ‘The é of origination rests in 
God himself, the Father, who begat us, of His 
own will: the é:2 of instrumentality moves on and 
abides forever.’ Caples pee 

By meansof the word of God living and 
abiding forever.—Zévro¢ xai pévovroc belong to 
Aébyov, a8 is evident from the sequel, v. 25. The 
Apostle does not speak of the Being of God, but 
of the nature of the word of God. It is living, 
cf. Heb. iv. 12, because it has life in itself, is 
indued with eternal, with divine power and there- 
fore begets life in its turn, cf. Acts vii. 388. 
Luther: “If I put the cup, containing the wine, 
to my lips, I drink the wine without swallowing 
the cup. Such also is the word, which brings 
the voice; it sinks into the heart and becomes 
alive, while the voice remains without and. passes 
away. Itis therefore a Divine power, yea, it is 
God himself, of. Ex. iv. 11." It is able to kill, 
Rom. vii. 10, and to make alive.—Miévovroc ei¢ rov 
aiéva. (The last three words are wanting in 
important MSS. and therefore omitted by Gries- 
bach and others). It remains forever in its na- 
ture, power and effects. [Dean Jackson on the 
Creed, book 7, ch. 28, vol. 7, p. 270: ‘If Chriat’s 
flesh and blood be the seed of Immortality, how 
are we said to be born again by the word of God 
which liveth and abideth forever? Is this Word, 
by which we are born, the same with that im- 
mortal seed, of which we are born? It is the 
same, not in nature, but in person. May wenot, 
in that speech of St. Peter, by the Word, under- 
stand the word preached unto us by the Ministers 
who are God’s seedsmen? In a secondary sense 
we may, for we are begotten and born again by 
preaching, as by the instrument or means. Yet 
born again we are by the ternal Word (that is, 
by Christ Himself), as by the proper and efficient 
cause of our new birth. . . And Christ Himself, 
who was put to death for our sins, and raised 
again for our justification, is the Word which 
we all do or ought to preach. The Son of God 
manifested in the flesh, was that Word which, in 
St. Peter’s language, is preached by the Gospel, 
and if we do not preach thts Word unto our 
hearers, if all our sermons do not tend to one of 
these two ends, either to instruct our auditors in 
the articles of their creed concerning Christ, or 
to prepare their ears and hearts that they may 
be fit auditors of such instructions, we do not 


preach the Gospel unto them, we take upon us 
the name of God’s ambassadors, or of the minis- 
ters of the Gospel, in vain.” —M.] 

[A Lapide: ‘‘ This sense isa genuine and sublime 
one, because in our Regeneration, Christ Himself 
is personally communicated to us, so that the 
Deity thenceforth dwells in us as in a Temple, and 
we are made partakers of the Divine Nature, 2 
Pet. i. 4.” See James i. 18-21.—M. 

Ver. 24. dcérc introduces the proof of the dif- 
ference between corruptible begetting and incor- 
ruptible. The begetting is like the instrument 
of begetting. The words quoted by Peter are 
found Is. xl. 7, etc.; his citation is free, not literal. 
Flesh signifies here the whole living world, inas- 
much as it is under the power of transitorinees 
and surrounded by weakness. Bengel: ‘The 
old man, man of the old birth, especially self- 
righteousness, on which man is wont to found 
his confidence.” Calvin: ‘‘Whatever is highly 
esteemed in things human, beauty, bodily strength, 
learning, riches, postsofhonour.’’ Itincludesalso 
the life of the natural mind, as long as it remains 
unoccupied and without the animation of the 
Spirit of God. Hence the Scripture speaks of 
fleshly-mindednese, Rom.. viii. 5-7, and reckons 
also hatred, anger and pride among the works of 
the flesh, 1 Cor. iii. 8; Gal. v. 19; Eph. ii. 8; 
Col. ii. 18. The flesh as well as the spirit, has 
its glory and flower. It appears robed in the 
forms of beauty, wisdom, nobleness, patriotism 
and even of holiness. It develops itself in forms 
of government, in art and science, in philosoph- 
ical systems and theories of religion, so far as 
they are not penetrated by the Spirit of God. 
Hence they vanish as fast as they grow, yea 
faster—like the flower of grass (Griesbach and 
others read airjc after défa. See Appar. Crit. 
above), whose leaves fall asunder, cf. Ps. ciii. 
16; xxxvii. 2; James i. 10; Is. xl 6.7. Peter 
refers to the last passage as given by the LXX., 
where the past tense is used, which describes 
with graphic effect the rapidity of the change. 

Ver. 25. But the word of the Lord en- 
dureth forever, ever green and in vigour of life; 
it is continually valid and efficient, enduring to 
eternity, and so is whatever emanates from or ori- 
ginates in it, cf. Ps. cxix. 89; Luke xxi. 83. Lu- 
ther: ‘You need not open your eyes wide how 
you may get to the word of God; it is before your 
eyes, it is the word which we preach.” Deut. 
xxx. 11; Rom. x. 6, etc. The word of the Gos- 
pel preached to Christians is essentially one with 
the kernel of the word of the Old Testament, cf. 
Rom. xvi. 26; Eph. ii. 20; iii. 5.—Ei¢ tye, it 
has been brought unto you and implanted in you. 
The circumstance of Peter taking for granted 
that his readers are familiar with the word of 
the Old Testament, furnishes a hint that he writes 
to Jewish Christians. [Wordsworth: Thetrans- 
ition from the Incarnate Word to the spoken 
and written word, and vice versé, is, ae might be 
anticipated, of not unfrequent occurrence in Holy 
Writ: see Heb. iv. 12; Jamesi. 18-28.—QObserve, 
also, that St. Peter here returns to the principal 
person, Christ, and speaks of Him, who is the 
Living Word, as being also the Living Stone, 0 
4.—M. } 


OHAPTER I. 22-25. 


DOOTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1 The necessity of purifying the soul was 
recognized even in the systems of the philoso- 
phera, ¢. g., in the Platonic and Neoplatonie 
schools; but the only means of accomplishing it 
was unknown to them: subjection to revealed 
truth, appropriating and practising it. 

2. Purification must begin and without inter- 
ruption continue in the soul, the stronghold and 
seat of sin. 

8. Essential unity of the message of salvation 
in the Old and New Testaments, v. 25. 

4. Regeneration or new-birth, the first im- 
planting into the new, spiritual life, must be 
distinguished from quickening and conversion. 
The Scripture clearly teaches that regeneration 
takes place through Baptism by means of the word 
and through the Spirit who animates it, John iii. 
5; Tit. iii. 5; Rom. vi. 8; Gal. iii. 26. 27; Eph. 
v. 25-27; 1 Peter iii. 21. Compare the lucid ex- 
position of Kurz in Christ. Religion (Christliche 
Religionslehre) p. 196. 197, 5th ed. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTIOAL. 


Incorruptible sowing or generation yields in- 
’ corruptible fruit, a new man. As is the origin 
of life, so are the effects that flow from it.— While 
the non-christian loves in Adam, the believer 
loves in Christ. The former passes off carnal 
inclination for true love.—Regeneration is not 
the complotion but the beginning of Christianity. 
The word of God, which is intrinsically spirit 
andlife must also become alive in us. Itisa fire, 
but it cannot prove its power, as long as it 
touches us only superficially. 


Starxe :—Hearty brotherly love comprises also | M 


brotherly correction, which should take place in a 
loving and gentle spirit, Gal. vi. 1.—The analogy 
between the word of God and seed in the field 
exhibits the following particulars: 1. The seed 
has in itself the power of growth, and does not 
receive it from the fleld. The word of God has 
power within itself and manifests itself as a 
spiritual growth. 2. The seed requires a well- 
prepared field; the word of God a soul ready to 
be qualified for receiving it and bearing fruit. 
8. The seed needs a sower to scatter it in due 
season and in the right manner; the word of 
God needs the office of teachers, or spiritual hus- 
bandmen. 4. The scattered seed must be har- 
rowed in, in order to be thoroughly mixed up 
with the soil and in prder to grow above to strike 
root below; so the word of God, which is there- 
fore called the implanted word, Jamesi. 21. 5. 
The seed bears no fruit unless it be quickened by 
warm sunshine and fertile showers from above: so 
also the word of God, which although it has living 
power in itself, requires the supply of grace by 
the Holy Ghost. 6. Theseed of onekind, scattered 


é 


on differing soil, good, bad and indifferent, owing 
to the inequality of the soil, does not yield the 
same fruit: soit is with the word of God.—Chris- 
tianity insists not so much on a mere externally 
blameless conversation as on regeneration, Gal. 
vi. 15; Phil. ii. 6.—We know no other word of 
God than that which was preached by Christ and 
the Apostles throughout the whole world, is put 
on imperishable record and still continues before 
our eyes. 

Lisco:—Of what passes away and of what r 
mains. 

Ver. 22. The properties of brotherly love. 
1. It is unfeigned, more of the heart and the 
hand than of the lip. 2. Itis pure, beginning 
and ending in God. 8. Itis fervent with all the 
energies of the soul on the stretch. The sympa- 
thy of the whole body with any injured or dis- 
eased member a Scriptural illustration.—M. 

LeiqHTon :—The true reason why there is s0 
little truth of this Christian mutual love amongst 
those that are called Christians, is, because there 
is so little of this purifying obedience to the truth, 
whence it flows; faith unfeigned would beget 
this love unfeigned: men may exhort to them 
both, but they require the hand of God to work 
them in the heart. 

Ver. 24. The philosopher said of his country- 
men... ‘that they eat as if they meant to die 
to-morrow and yet build as if they were never to 
die.’”»—Archimedes was killed in the midst of his 
demonstration. Cf. Ps. oxlvi. 4.—We in our 
thoughts shut up desth into a very narrow com- 
pass, namely, in the moment of our expiring; 
but the truth is, as the moralist observes, it goes 
through all our life; for we are still losing and 
spending it as we enjoy it, yea, our very enjoying 
it, is the spending it; yesterday’s life is dead to- 
day and so shall this day’s life be to-morrow.— 


at is the great defect in all human greatness 
and beauty—in earth-born riches and pleasures? 
—Transitoriness.—M. ] 

[Macxnicut:—Ver. 26. This is a quotation 
from Is. xl. 6-8, where the preaching of the gos- 
pel is foretold and recommended from the consi- 
deration that every thing which is merely human, 
and among the rest, the noblest races of man- 
kind, with all their glory and grandeur, their ho- 
nour, riches, beauty, strength and eloquence; as 
also the arts which men have invented and the 
works they have executed, shall decay as the 
flowers of the field. But the gospel, called by 
the prophet the word of the Lord, shall be preached 
while the world standeth—wM. ] 

[Lercuron :—As the word of God itself cannot 
be abolished, but surpasses fhe endurance of hea- 
ven and earth, as our Saviour teaches, and all at- 
tempts of men against the Divine truth of that 
word to undo it, are as vain asif they should 
consent to pluck the sun out of the firmament, so 
likewise is the heart of a Christian, it is immortal 
and incorruptible.—M. ] 


THE FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF PETER. 


CHAPTER II. -1-10. 


Awatysts :—Exhortation of the regenerate to nourish themselves with the word of God, and to grow in Christ, to build 


1 
2 


3,4 grow thereby ; If so be‘ ye have tasted that the Lord is 


5 
6 
7 
9 
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themselves up on Him and to approve themselves a spiritual priesthood. 


Wherefore laying aside all malice, and all guile, and hypocrisies, and envies, and 
all evil speakings', As newborn babes, desire’ the sincere milk of the word!, that ye 
acious®. To whom coming*, 
as unto a living stone, disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of God", and precious, 
*Ye also, as “lively stones, are built up a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by” Jesus Christ. “Wherefore also it is con- 
tained in the Scripture, Behold,I lay in Sion a chief’ corner stone, elect, precious: 
and he that believeth on him shall not be confounded.“ Unto you therefore which be- 
lieve he ts precious: but unto them which be disobedient, the stone which the builders 
disallowed, the same is made ‘the head of the corner, And a stone of stumbling, and 
rock of offence, even to them which stumble at the word, being disobedient: where- 
unto also they were appointed. But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, 
a holy nation, a peculiar people”; that ye should shew forth’* the praises” of him who 


10 hath called you out of darkness into” his marvellous” light: Which in time past were 


not a people”, but are now the people of God: which had not obtained mercy", but 
now have obtained mercy™. 


@ 
Verse 1.[ixaradadrlaceslanderings, so German; backbiting; Wiclif, Tyndale, Cranmer, Geneva; detractions, 
Vee nee 4 e088, yearn for, so German; covet, Wiclif—M.] 
Cod. Sin. *wagay xaradadAlayv.—M. 
Verse 2.[% Aoycndv &8o0Aov yd A a=—spiritual (Alford) guileleas milk. Many important M&S. add after av £y04r¢, 
eis cutnpiary—M.] 
[ avgy-0. cis curypiav—M.] 
Verse 8.[4 ei we p=if, otherwise, German; if, that is, Alford —M.] 
oy er os Geneva; sweet, Wiclif, Reims, Vulgate; pleasant, Tyndale.—M.] 
. ¢t—-Hi. 
wpocepxémevo ng, Wiclif; approaching, Reims, Germ.—M. 
cape e% oe rith Godot, e., before God--M. } 
olxo8so0neta6e, Imper.=-be ye built up ] 
AlOot Gevres=living stones —M.] 


$< a==through, Germ.—M.] 
Cod. Sin. ¢éwornod .—wvevpartos 
Verse 6.1! 8¢67c—for the which cause, Reims; use, Alford.— 
vv 6 y—eashamed, Germ., dale, Geneva.—M. 
Cod. Sindy yp-—*éw avrév—M. ' 
To you, ben mts A is the honour,—#o, substantially, Wiclif, Reims, Vulgate, Germ., Alford. See 
note below.—M. 
Cod. Sin. * ptv—awiorotiatyr—*FiA.000—M.] 
Verse 8. [14 And a stone of stumbling and rock of offence,—at which they stumble, Germ—who stumble, Alford—be 
ing disobedient to the word, de Wette, Alford; who believe not on the word, Germ. At any ratearer 
| Oovvres not sposxémrovasr belongs to re Adyy.—M.] 
Cod. Sin. *%0i cal rpoonéatr.—M. 


Verse 4. 


Verse 6. 


etrvev als Pe dg without Article—M.] 


Verse 7. 


Verse 9.15 Aades eis reptwolyetvema people for acquisition; of purchasing, Wiclif; of purchase, Reims; acqué- 
stlionts, Vulgate. —M.] 
6 gfayye(Anre==publish, literally, tell out; Alford —M.]) 
T cas aperas=the virtues, Luther, Vulgate; the perfection, Kistemaker.—M.] 
§ ¢is=to, unto, rather than into, —M.] 
199 @avpaocrtrd v=wonderful, German.—M.] 
Verse 10. (2 No people, German.—M.] 


2 Uncompassionated—compassionated, Alford.—o v « marks contrariety, unpitied and pitied —M.]} 
this account Peter entreats them to long for that 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Wherefore, laying aside.—The 
section v. 1.—v. 10. is connected, as are the ex- 
hortations in ch. i. 22, with the idea of regene- 
ration and the love out of a pure heart flowing 
from it.. To brotherly love out of a pure heart 
are opposed guile, deception, hypocrisy, envy 
and slander; if that is to spring up, these vices 
must die. On this account Peter exhorts Chris- 
tians to lay them aside, to put them off. If a 
new life is implanted, it must grow, and therefore 
have corresponding, wholesome nourishment; on 


nourishment that thus they might be able to grow 
and to overcome temptations.—The construction 
is here as in ch. i. 22. The Imperative reacts 
on the Participle. Laying aside isa figure taken 
from clothing and of frequent occurrence, Col. 
iii. 8; Eph. iv. 22; Jas. i. 21. The old man is 
& garment, wholly surrounding, closely-fitting and 
forming a whole with us. ‘Take away the filthy 
garments from him—set a fair mitre upon his 
head,”’ was the direction concerning Joshua the 
high priest, Zech. iii. 8. The angel adding, 
‘‘Behold I have caused thine iniquity to pass 
from thee, and I will clothe thee with change of 


“CHAPTER II. 1-10. $1 


raiment.” The figures of laying aside and putting 
on clothes was peculiarly apposite because the 
early Christians were wont to lay aside their old 
garments and to exchange them for white and 
clean apparel when they were baptized and re- 
generated. It is necessary to observe that the 
exhortation to laying aside is only addressed to 
those who had the new man, while the unbeliev- 
ing and unregenerate had first to receive another 
mind [verdvoca, after-thought, after-wisdom, a 
change of disposition must precede baptism and 
new-birth.—M.]. The vices to be laid aside bear 
upon the relation to our neighbour and exert a 
deadly influence on brotherly love. «axia [nocendi 
cupiditas| denotes here, in particular, malicious 
disposition toward others, aiming at their hurt, 
injary and pain, and assuming various manifesta- 
tions, cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 5. The accomplishment of 
such evil intent necessitates lying, cunning and 
other artifices; its concealment requires hypoc- 
risy and dissembling. The sense of dependence 
on those before whom dissimulation is practised, 
the sight of their happiness, the shame felt in 
the conscience in the presence of the virtuous— 
excite envy, and envy engenders all manner of evil, 
detracting and injurious speaking. [Malstia malo 
delectatur alieno ; invidia bono cruciatur alieno ; do- 
lus duplicat cor; adulatio duplicat linguam; detrac- 
tatiooulnerat famam.—Augustine.—M.]. ‘Thus,’ 
observed Flacius, ‘one vice ever genders another.’ 
Huss says of xaxaAacudé that it takes place in va- 
rious ways, either by denying or darkening a 
neighbour’s virtues, and either by attributing to 
him evil or imputing to him evil designs in doing 


Vex. 2. As newborn babes.—This goes 
beck to ch. i. 23. The connection is similar to 
ch. i. 14. They had been addressed as children 
of obedience, now their young and tender state 
is mentioned as a reason why they should seek 
strength in the word of God. ‘Newborn babes’ 
was a current expression among the Jews for 
proselytes and neophytes. As the desire and 
need of nourishment predominate in the former, 
60 they ought to predominate in babes in Christ. 
The expression so far from being derogatory, sets 
forth the tenderness of their relation to God, 
and implies the idea of guilelessness, cf. Is. 
xl. 11; Lk. xviii. 16, ete. 

Long for—word.—ézirofety denotes intense 
and ever recurring desire. While the regenerate 
experience a longing after the word of God, by 
which they had been begotten, similar to the de- 
sire of newborn babes for their mother’s milk, 
Ps. exix. 81. 72; xix. 11, still the heredi- 
tary sin which yet cleaves to them renders it ne- 
eessary that they should be constantly urged tothe 
diligent use of the divine word in order to par- 
take of it.—Milk, in opposition to solid food, 1 
Cor. ili. 2; Heb. v. 12; vi. 1, signifies the rudi- 
ments of Christian doctrine, not only its simple 
representation adapted to the capacity of the 
weak but also the more easily intelligible articles 
of Christianity. In this place, however, where 
no such antithesis exists, the figure comprises the 
sum-total of Christianity, the whole Gospel. 
Milk is the first, most simple, most refreshing, 
most wholesome food, especially for children ; so 
is the word of God, of. Is. lv. 1. The most ad- 
vanced Christians ought to consider themselves 


children, in respect of what they are to be here- 
after. ‘Christ, the crucified, is milk for babes, 
food for the advanced.” Augustine. Clement of 
Alexandria suggests the partaking of the incarnate 
Logos.—doyixéy is best explained by the Apostle’s 
peculiarity to elucidate his figures by additional 
illustrations, cf. ch. i. 18. 28. It is milk 
contained in and flowing from the word, spiritual 
milk, which, as Luther explains, is drawn’ with 
thesoul. Therendering ‘reasonable’ is against the 
usus loqguendi of the New Testament, and equally 
inadmissible in Rom. xii. 1. [Alford renders 
‘spiritual’ after Allioli and Kistemaker.—M. ] 
The nature of this milk is further defined by 
adodov, which means unadulterated, pure, cf. 2 
Cor. iv. 2; ii. 17. [doAov seems rather to be in 
contrast with déAov in v. 1.—M.] It is conse- 
quently doctrine that is not compounded with 
human wisdom and thus rendered inefficacious. 
For the word of Ged has the property that it 
exerts purifying, liberating, illuminating and 
consoling influences only in its purity and entire- 
ness. Irensus says of the heretics: ‘They 
mix gypsum with the milk, they taint the heavenly 
doctrine with the poison of their errors.”’ 

év avrg), receiving it into your innermost soul, 
making it your full property. Growth in holiness 
depends on the constant assimilation of the word. 
‘‘The mother who gave them birth, nourishes 
them also.’’—Harless. 

Ver. 8. If, otherwise ye have tasted.— 
A conditional statement is often by emphasis ac- 
cepted as real. Grotius renders the sense well; 
‘¢T know that you will this, as surely as you—cf. 
Rom. viii. 9; 2 Thes. i. 6.” This form -of speech 
contains also an invitation to self-examination. 
Calov perceives a connection with ver. 1. ‘The 
more you eradicate the bitter root of malice, the 
more also do you taste the sweetness of the good- 
ness of the Lord.” Cf. Song of Sol. ii. 8; v. 18; 
Sir. xxiii. 27. The expression, to taste with re- 
ference to the figure of milk, and with full allu- 
sion to Ps. xxxiv. 9, denotes experience of the 
essential virtue of a thing as perceived by the 
sense of taste. It is transferred very properly 
to the experiences of the soul which enters into 
and unites with the object in order to know it in 


‘all its bearings. Cf. Heb. vi. 5; ii. 9. [Alford 


says, ‘“‘The infant once put to the breast desires 
it again.” —M. ] 

[Wordsworth quotes the words of Augustine 
(Serm. 858), addressed to the newly baptized: 
‘‘These words are specially applicable to you, 
who are yet fresh in the infancy of spiritual re- 
generation. For to you mainly the Divine Ora- 
cles speak, by the Apostle St. Peter, Having 
laid aside all malice, and all guile, as new- 
born infants desire ye the ‘‘rationabile et tn- 
nocens lac, ut tn illo crescatis ad salutem,” if ye have 
tasted that the Lord is gracious oe And we 
are witnesses that ye have tasted it... . Che- 
rish, therefore, this spiritual infancy. The in- 
fancy of the strong is humility. The. manhood 
of the weak is Dee 

That the deed is good.—[Friendly, Germ. ] 
xprorés applied to tender, pleasant-tasting solids 
and liquids, to the sweet flavour of old wine, 
Luke v. 89; then to persons, kindly, friendlz, 
condescending, Eph. iv. 82; Luke vi. 85. ‘O xbpso¢ 
is the Lord Jesus, ver. 4, who invites us to Him- 


self and commends to us the ease of His yoke, 
Matt. xi. 29. He is here represented as the 
spiritual means of nourishment, the partakin 
whereof promotes the new life of Christians, an 
draws them to the word, which is His revelation, 
and in a certain sense identical with Him. ‘This 
is tasting indeed,” says Luther, ‘‘to believe from 
the heart that Christ has given Himself to me and 
hasebecome my own, that my misery is His, and 
. His life mine. Feeling this from the heart, is 
tasting Christ.” [The Lord, ‘quod subjicitur ; 
ad quem accedentes, non simpliciter ad Deum refertur, 
sed tpsum designat qualis patefactus est in persona 
Christt.”,—Calvin. ] 
' Ver. 4. To whom approaching.—The Im- 
erative construction is best adapted to what fol- 
ows, as it supplies an appropriate progress in 
the development of the thought. We had before: 
‘‘Take nourishment from the word of God, and 
from the communion of Christ; this is followed 
by an exhortation contemplating the gathering 
of a congregation of God, to wit: Build up your- 
selves, as living stones, into a temple of God. 
Ever-renewed approaching Christ is the means 
and condition of building. The Apostle thinks 
of passages like the following, Ps. cxviii. 22, 28; 
Is. viii 14; xxviii. 16; Luke ii. 84; Matt. xxi. 
42: of. Matt. xi. 29; Jno. vi. 87. In the Old Tes- 
tament, the priests are those who approach and 
draw near to God, Lev. xvi. 1; Ezek. xl. 46; 
Numb. ix. 18; in the New Testament access to 
God is opened to all through Christ, of. Heb. ix. 
1, eto.; vii. 26; x. 22; xi. 6; iv. 16. Wedraw near 
to Christ by prayer—(considering His person, 
His mesit and His office)—by entering into His 
Word and drawing therefrom grace for grace by 
faith. 

Unto a living stone.—The Apostle being 
about to speak of the sacred edifice of the New 
Testament, felt of course anxious to designate 
Christ as the corner-stone thereof. By the glory 
of the corner-stone, he desires to impress us with 
the glory of the edifice to be reared thereon. 
(Weiss). We do not decide upon the suggestion 
of Gerhard that Peter alludes to his own name. 
[ Petrus a petra Christo sic denominatus metaphora, 
petre delectatur, ac suo exemplo docet omnes debere 
esse petros, h. ¢., vivos lapides supra Christum fide 
edificatos. Gerhard.—M. | Cf. Acts iv. 11; Rom. 
xi. 11; Eph. ii. 20; 1 Cor. x. 4; Zech. iii. 9. He 
is a stone or a rock, because after the manner of 
rocks, He remains ever the same, unchangeably 
powerful and invincible; because His word is 
firm and immovable, and because God has or- 
dained and designed Him to be the foundation of 
His spiritual temple. But why a living stone? 
This predicate reminds us of the predicates Peter 
is wont to join to other images, vv. 2. 5; i. 18; it 
denotes not only a spiritual stone, but allades to 
the circumstance that His rocky firmness is to 
His followers not hardness, but absolute relia- 
bility, truth and faithfulness, that in Him there 
is nothing of rigidity and death but absolute light 
and life. Calov.—‘ He is alive and makes alive.” 
Jno. v. 28; vi. 48; xiv. 19, etc.; iv. 10; Acts ii. 
28. He penetrates and fills with His life the 
whole organism of believers, and causes it to 
grow. ‘Peter here tendefs us the most urgent 
invitation to draw near to Christ, for those to 
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whom Christ is as yet a mummy, cannot feel them- 
selves drawn to Him.’ Steiger. 

Disallowed indeed of men, but - - pre- 
cious.—arodoxipdferv—to reject on proof or trial, 
like useless coin, to reject for want of proper 


qualification. Heb. DN/D . He was rejected not 


only by the builders, but by men of every kind, 
of every occupation, of every age and generation, 
by Jews and Gentiles. Hence the expression is 
quite general, rejected of men, of the whole world 
of unbelievers. Opposed to this human judgment, 
proceeding from enmity to whatever is Divine and 
depending solely on externals, is the alone deci- 
sive judgment of God. Before God, in His eyes, 
and according to His decree He is chosen out and 
acknowledged precious and excellent before many 
millions, (antithesis between éxAexrév and dro- 
dedoxiuaa ) and had in great honour. Cf. 1 
Tim. v. 21; Luke ix. 856; Rom. xvi. 18. Every- 
thing met in Him the exact fulfilment of what 
prophecy had foretold concerning Him, and God 
made even His resurrection the means of esta- 
blishing His Messianiccharacter. Peter alludes 
to Is. xxviii. 16, and laying stress on His pre- 
ciousness with God, omits several of the predi- 
cates used in that passage. His rejection, there- 
fore, so far from being matter of reproach, is one 
of the chief signs by which Jesus may be known 
as the true Messiah. 

Ver. 5. Be yealso built up, ete. olxodouelofe 
of. Jude 20, to be taken as a Middle in a reflexive 
sense. Christ being so excellent a corner-stone, 
on which rests the entire spiritual temple of God, 
be ye also inserted therein. Such being built up 
is something very different from a few ephemeral 
or passing flights of emotion; it starts from 4 
solid foundation, includes continued and née 
tematic activity, and demands in particular 
every one, even he who is firmly and closely in- 
serted in Jesus, should suffer himself to be put in 
that place and there to be inserted as a member 
of the whole, which the will of the great Architect 
assigns to him. As living stones, forasmuch 
as you are living stones and in the regeneration, 
ch. i. 8; ii. 2; have put on spiritual life emanat- 
ing from Christ, cf. Jno. v. 26; xi. 25; x. 28; xiv. 
19. Calov specifies the following points of com- 
parison: (a) the building upon the foundation- 
stone. ‘The stones of the building cannot stand 
without the foundation-stone. We do not carry 
Him, but He carries us. If we stand and rely 
upon Him, we must also abide where He is.” 
Luther. (°) The hardness and firmness in order 
to resist all assaults of enemies and all storms. 
Bernard, Serm. 60, on the Song of Sol., says: 
‘‘Raised on the Rock, I stand secure from the ene- 
my and all calamities; the world shakes, the body 
oppresses me, the devil pursues mo; but I do not 
fall, for I am founded on a firm rock.” (¢) The 
working, grinding, polishing and fitting of the 
stones. (d) The joining together with particular 
reference to the tie of love. (e) The mutual sup- 
porting. The lower stone supports the upper, 
this again the lower and the side stone, as Gre- 
gory says in Hom. on Ezek.: ‘In the Holy Chureh 
each supports the other, and each is supported 
by the other.” Cf. the vision of the building of 
the Church triumphant in Hermsz Pastor, vis. 8. 
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A spiritual house, not apposition, but effect 
and end of the building. Grotius rightly ob- 
#rves: In the spiritual building, individual 
believers are both living stones with reference to 
the whole temple of the Church, and a spiritual 
house or a temple of God, but this is inapplicable 
to this passage, which evidently treats of the 
founding of a people of God, (v. 9). Asa house 
is a whole, consisting of different parts, so is the 
Church of God; as one master rules in a house, 
so the Triune Jehovah rules in His temple; cf. 
Eph. ii. 22; 1 Cor. iii. 16; 2 Cor. vi. 16. Among 
believers each is not to aim at separating himself 
into a house by himself; they should be united in 
the commonwealth of God, and together should 
constitute a spiritual temple. It is called spirit- 
ual in opposition to the material temple, made 
with hands, and also because it is wrought and 
oceupied by the Spirit. 

For a holy priesthood, (Lachmann after 
Codd. A. B. C. reads ei¢ lepdérevza,—the end of 
one a holy community of priests. ‘‘Under 
the Old Covenant, Jehovah had His house and 
His priests, who served Him in His house; the 
Church fulfils both purposes under the New, be- 
ing both His house and His holy priesthood.” 
Wiesinger. The expression alludes to Ex. xix. 
6.—2 Chron. xxix. 11. **The Lord hath chosen 
you to stand before Him, to serve Him, and that 
ye should ministeryunto Him and burn incense.” 
This applies to all Christians. All believers of 
the New Testament are anointed priests by the 
Holy Ghost. The priesthood is called dytov, be- 
cause they are consecrated to God, cleansed by 
the blood of Christ: and studious of a holy con- 
versation. ‘Their activity consists in offering 
spiritual sacrifices. 

To offer up spiritual sacrifices, etc., ’Ava- 
éfpecy to up to the altar; cf. v. 24; Heb. vii. 
27; xiii. 15; Jas. ii. 21, elsewhere mpocgfpecy, to 
take to God, Heb. v. 7. These sacrifices are spi- 
ritual, in opposition to the animal sacrifices of the 
Old Testament, and correspond to the Being of 
God, who is a Spirit, and to the spiritual house 
in which they are offered; they are wrought by 
the Spirit of God, and must be spiritually offered. 
This spiritual sacrifice necessitates voluntary sur- 
render to the service of God, and approaching 
Him spiritually; and consists above all things in 
that believers should, according to Rom. xii. 1, 
present to the service of their God and Saviour, 
their bodies with all its members and powers, 
eyes and ears, mouth and tongue, hands and feet, 
and themselves, with all they have and are, and 
that not only once at their first conversion, but 
daily, Luke ix.28. Again, asthe burning of in- 
cense was connected with the sacrifices of the 
Old Testament, so the incense of prayer, Rev. viii. 
8. 4, and especially the lip-sacrifice of praise, 
Heb. xiii. 15; Ps. 1. 14, are integral parts of the 
sacrifices of the New Testament. They moreover 
include the sacrifices of love and charity; if 

istians gladly communicate their temporal 
possessions, seek their neighbours’ good at the 
loss of personal advantage, and are prepared to 
give their life for the brethren, 1 Jno. iii. 16; 
Heb. xiii. 16; Phil. iv. 18. But since these sac- 
tifices are always imperfect and affected by mani- 
fold infirmities, they cannot be acceptable to God 
anlees offered through Him in whom God is per- 


fectly pleased. Hence the annexed sentence, 
evrpoodéxrovc, eqs da, which last word is not to 
be joined with avevéyxa, but with eirpoodéxrove 
in the sense of taking through, through the me- 
diation of Christ, that is, through His goodness, 
power, advocacy and merits, cf. Eph. i. 6. [But, 
on the other hand, joining dca «.7.A. with avevtyxa 
is supported by the analogy of Heb. xiii. 15; and 
preferred by Grotius, Aret., de Wette, Huther, 
Wiesinger and Alford, who consider the former 
construction inadequate to the weighty character 
of the words, and would seem to put them in the 
wrong place, seeing that not merely the accept- 
ability, but the very existence and possibility of 
offering of those sacrifices, depends on the me- 
diation of the great High Priest.—M. } 


Vzsr. 6. Because also it is contained in 
Soripture.—The Apostle again returns to the 
figure of the living stone, and supports it by a 
free and somewhat abbreviated quotation from 
Is. xxviii. 16.—epeéyee for mepiéyera: as some 
verbs are used both in a reflexive and a passive 
sense. Winer, p. 267, 2d Eng. edition. Steiger 
adduces a passage from Josephus. 

&xpoywvialoc Aifov, a corner-stone of the founda- 
tion which unites two walls. Similarly Christ 
also is the connecting link of the Old and New 
Testaments, of Jews and Gentiles; éxAexrdéy see v. 
4. In the prophetical passage, the primary re- 
ference appears to be to a king of the house of 
David, but the Spirit points to the Messiah, ac- 
cording to the all but unanimous opinion of an- 
cient commentators; the New Testament also 
renders that opinion necessary. Is. viii. 14, de- 
scribes Jehovah Himself as a stone of stumbling 
to those who do not let Him be their fear; and at 
Matt. xxi. 42, our Lord applies to Himself the 
words of Ps. cxviii. 22. éxAexrév, évripov ia re- 
peated by the Apostle in order to show how pre- 
cious and valuable this corner-stone is to him. 


6 meoretuv; the idea of confiding predominates 
here; hence the preposition é7i instead of ei¢ or 


éy. In Hebrew PION to build on something, 


to stand fast. The passage Is. xxviii. 16, reads, 
‘‘he that believeth shall not make haste,” (1.¢., fly 
like a coward who throws away his arms.) Peter 
expresses a more general sense, he shall not be 
ashamed; his hopes shall not make him ashamed. 
‘‘The precious corner-stone assures an eternal 
state of grace and salvation.” Roos. It was Jaid 
at the incarnation, and especially at the resur- 
rection of Jesus. 


Ver. 7. To you then, who believe, is the 
honour, etc.—The sense of 4 riuf is determined 
by the antithesis to the preceding xaraoyw, 
and at the same time refers back to évripoc, 
while the part of unbelievers is nothing but shame, 
faith is to you honour and glory, cf. ch. i. 7; ii. 9. 
This dignity is farther enlarged upon atv. 9; but 
the relation of unbelievers to Christ has first to 
be discussed. 

éreely relates as much to promises and facts 
as to precepts, cf. Heb. iii. 18. 19; iv. 2. 8. 6; 
Jno. iii. 86; Acts xiv. 2; xvii. 5; Rom. ii. 8; x. 
21; xi. 80; the contrast in this place gives pro- 
minence to the former relation. 

AiBov, literally taken from the LXX. version of 
Ps. cxviii. 22. Here also Aifoc is in the Accusa- 
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tive. This case may have been retained with re- 
ference to riOnu: in v. 6. (Lachmann reads Aifoc. ) 

ol oixodopnovvrec, the chiefs, the dignitaries of th 
Jewish state are the builders, who tear up the 
foundation. ‘‘Whenever we see the dignitaries 
rise against Christ, we will call to mind the pre- 
diction of David, that the stone is rejected by the 
builders.” Calvin, cf. Rom. xi. 8; 1 Thess. ii. 15. 
16; 1 Cor. i. 23.—otroc, emphatically just this 
one and no other. 

etc expresses the destination and development 
towards the foundation-stone. Since His resur- 
rection, He stands as the rock supporting His 
Church, but as a stone of stumbling and rock of 
offence to unbelievers, according to Is. viii. 14. 

Ver. 8 A stone of stumbling —who 
stumble.—zpécxouya, a collision producing hurt 


or injury, 1 .—oxévéadoy, properly the catch 


in the trap, holding the bait, then the trap itself; 
figuratively, whatever causes to fall, seduces and 
involves men in sin and calamity. The running 
and stumbling against a thing is followed by fall- 
ing. Ruin as the consequence of unbelief stands 
in contrast with the honour in store for believers, 
ef. Luke ii. 84; xx. 17; Matt. xxi. 42-44: Rom. 
ix. 82. The meaning is more than mere subjec- 
tive taking offence and being vexed, as the sequel 
shows, not=—=<areeiv.—ol mpooxérrovory, relates to 
- Greovvres, who stumble while and because they 
do not believe the word.—mpooxérrovory must not 
be joined with Adyy, for it has already its object— 
s.¢., Christ. Grotius erroneously confines him- 
self to the temporal punishment of the Jews, 
whereas the reference is plain to whatever misery 
and ruin follows the rejection of Christ. 
Whereunto they were also appointed.— 
ei¢ 8 xai éréfnoay relates to the foregoing principal 
verb, to rpooxérrecv. Grotius rightly: ‘‘Unbeliev- 
ers are appointed for this very thing that they 
stumble, endure the most grievous punishment 
for their unbelief.” rifjue applied to the tem- 
poral acts of God, not to His eternal decrees and 
ordinances, cf. Jno. xv. 16; Acts xx. 28; 1 Tim. 
ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 11; 2 Pet. ii. 6; Ps. lxvi. 9 in 
LXX.; 1 Thess. v. 9. It denotes placing, setting 
in a definite situation, in certain circumstances, 
which often carry great dangers along with great 
disadvantages. Roos observes: ‘Had those un- 
believers died in infancy, or had they been born 
deaf, or among ignorant heathen, they could not 
thus stumble. Had Caiaphas, Judas Iscariot and 
others been born several centuries sooner, they 
could not have so wofully sinned against the Son 
of God. Man is not wronged in being thus set 
among inestimable benefits and awful dangers; 
he is only to seize the benefits, to believe the 
word ; if he is unwilling to do so, his condemna- 
tion is perfectly just.” Having once voluntarily 
surrendered themselves to unbelief, their stumb- 
ling is neither accidental nor optional, but it con- 
tains besides the natural connection also a Divine 
and inevitable arrangement: ‘‘ He that soweth to 
his flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption,” Gal. 
vi. 8. Yea, God punishes sin with sin, unbelief 
with unbelief, if men wantonly repel grace and 
love darkness more than light. With this ex- 
planation we reject the expositions of the Calvin- 
ists, ¢. g., that of Aretius; ‘Satan and their na- 
tive evil have set them not to believe,” and that 
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of Beza: ‘‘ That some are rejected not because of 
their foreseen sins, but because of the good plea- 
sure of the Divine will.’’ Cf. on the other hand, 
Rom. x. 11-18; xvi. 26; 1 Tim. ii. 4; Tit. ii 11. 
The artificial exposition of Cornelius a Lapide is 
equally inadmissible, ‘‘ They also were set ( positi) 
to believe in Christ, but they refuse faith, just 
because they will not believe.”’ The parallelism, 
already noticed by Gerhard, ought not to be 
passed over, that God sets (appoints) Christ as 
the foundation and corner-stone of the riuq for 
believers; while unbelievers are set (appointed) 
to stumble at this corner-stone, which is to them 
a stone of stumbling, vide Weiss. 


Ver. 9. But ye are - - a people for ac- 
quisition.—With reference to v. 5, the Apostle 
describes the glory of the Christian state as con- 
trasted with the lot of unbelievers, both because 
of their guilt and in accordance with the Divine 
appointment. The first and last of the predicates 
used are taken from Is. xliii. 20, in LXX.; the 
others refer to Ex. xix. 6. yévoc, denotes a whole 
united by natural relationship, community of 
origin among several parts of a people. Applied 
to the Christian Church, it signifies the totality 
of those begotten of the same incorruptible seed, 
and having one Spiritual Father, ch. i. 8. 28; 1 
Jno. v. 1. 

éxAexrév, similar to the Jewish Church of the 
posterity of Abraham and Jacob, the Christian 
Church is a company chosen out of the great 
mass of humanity, destined to salvation and glory 
and resting on a foundation stone which is also 
éxAexréc, v. 4. They constitute a royal priesthood 
just because they belong to the one family of the 
children of the great God. The Hebrew has “a 
kingdom of priests,” wherein God the King go- 
verns and animates all things. The priestly 
character is, however, the leading idea. You 
all may freely draw near to God, sacrificing, 
praying, and blessing, cf. Rev. i. 6; v.10. But 
because you have community of life with Him, 
and should be the image of Him who rules at 
the right hand of the Majesty, ch. iii. 22, you 
enjoy in Him also the prerogatives of royalty 
and government. Even now you must no longer 
serve the world, with Christ you may overcome 
the flesh, the world and the devil; your position 
as rulers will hereafter become more manifest to 
yourselves and to the world. In you shall be 
completely fulfilled what in the faithful of Israel 
could be realized only in feeble beginnings. Cf. 
Is. lxi. 6; Ps. cxlviii. 14. Grotius quotes the 
saying of Cicero that it is a royal thing to be the 
servant of no passion. 

&voc Gywov. As Israel. was, among the many 
nations of the world, separated and consecrated 
to God, Ex. xix. 6; Deut. vii. 6, so are you ina 
much higher sense a holy congregation in the 
midst of this sin-stained world, you are cleansed 
by the blood of Christ, sanctified by the Spirit 
of God, ch. i. 2, and bidden to strive indefatiga- 
bly for holiness by renouncing the world and 
growing in brotherly love, ch. i. 22. 


Aads cic mepivrolnow—= m0 oy , @ people ac- 


quired for possession, is the last title of honoar, 
Ex. xix. 5; Deut. vii. 6; Mal. iii. 17. Tit. ii. 
14; Is. xliii. 21. dy may be understood. Aeds 
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as exposed to ffvoc may be designed to give prom- 
inence to the ideas of subordination to the King 
and of classification according to office and sta- 
tion, while 4@voc suggests the idea of external 
relations and nationai habits. Some take wepiroi- 
yore actively for acquiring, as in 1 Thess. v. 9; 
2 Thess. ii. 14; Heb. x. 389, in the sense of the 
people destined, to acquire the glorious inheri- 
tance of God; but the reference to the Old Testa- 
nent and the absence of an object in the passage 
under notice, which elsewhere uniformly accompa- 
nies it, forbids such an interpretation. As God 

-had acquired the people of Israel by taking them 
from the Egyptian house of bondage, so He has ac- 
quired the Church of the New Testament by the 
blood of his Son.—Following Is. xliii. 20, the 
Apostle next specifies the end for which God did 
choose them as His own and accord to them such 
high immunities, not that they should seek therein 
their own glory, but that they should glorify God. 
Cf. Matt. v. 16. The construction is similar to 
that of avevéyxaz in v. 5. 

That ye should publish, etc.—éfayyelAgre= 
to publish forth, to tell out, to give wide-spread 
publicity to what takes place within, cf. Tit. ii. 
14; Eph. ii. 10. This must take place by word 
and deed, not only by called teachers but by the 
entire community of believers. 

The virtues.—<aper#, although of frequent use 
in the writings of the Greek philosophers, occurs 
in the New Testament, besides this passage, only 
in Phil. iv. 8; 2 Pet. i. 8, 5. The word used in 
the parallel passage of the Old Testament is 


NII, my praise, of. Is. xlviii. 8.12 in LXX. 


The aperat of God are, as Gerhard rightly ex- 
plains, those attributes of God which shine forth 
from the work of our free calling and the whole 
contrivance of our salvation. The connection 
suggests more particularly His Omnipotence 
which removes every obstacle, and His mercy 
which condescends to the most degraded slave of 
sin. The last attribute, in particular, was ex- 
pressed in the appearing of Christ. Believing 
congregations should be both the trumpets and 
nirrors thereof. 

xaieiv, elsewhere applied to the call of the 
Apostolate, Matt. iv. 21; Mk. i. 19; Rom. i. 1; 
Gal. i. 15; 1 Cor. i. 1; then to invitations to en- 
ter into the kingdom of God, Lke. v. 82; 1 Cor. 
i. 9; Rev. xix. 9; Mtt. xxii. 14; ix. 18; Lke. 
xiv. 24: v. 82; Rom. viii. 80; ix. 12. 24; 1 Cor. 
i.7; 1 Thess. iv. 7; v. 24; 2 Thess. ii. 14; that 
is, the kingdom of grace and glory. 1 Thess. ii. 
12; 1 Tim. vi. 12; Heb. ix. 15; 1 Pet. v. 10. 
This invitation is mostly effected by the preaching 
of the Gospel, but sometimes also by God ad- 
dressing men personally and calling them by 
their names, Gen. xii. 1; Ex. xxxi. 2; Is. xiii. 
8; Acta ix. 4, and by the efficient working of 
His Spirit in their hearts. God the Fatfer, the 
God of all grace is here, as elsewhere, He who 
calls, 1 Cor. i.9; Gal. i. 15; 1 Pet. v.10. He 
thus realizes in time (in this present life) the ahte- 
temporal (the eternal) act of election. 

The darkness is, according to Flacius, the king- 
dom of darkness and that most sad condition 
which belongs to all men before they come to 
Christ, It comprises both ignorance of God and 
the greatest unrighteousness, the slavery of 
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Satan, and lastly, all kinds of punishment, the 
curse and wrath of God, and, we may add, the 
anxious unrest and torment of conscience. This 
figure being applied to the Jews in the Old Testa- 
fnent, Ps. cvii. 10; Is. ix. 2, affords no clue, 
that Peter was addressing former pagans. Op- 
posed to darkness is the wonderful light of God, 
who Himself is Light as to His Being. It translates 
believers into His holy and blessed communion 
of light; their understanding is therein enlight 
ened, their will sanctified and their conscience 
filled with peace. It is a wonderful Light as to 
origin, nature and effect, since it makes of sinners 
the children of God. ‘It discovers wonderful 
things and cannot be seen by the worldly-minded.” 
Roos. ‘It is wonderful, just as to one coming 
out of long darkness the light of day would be 
wonderful.” de Wette. | 

Ver. 10. Which in time past—but now 
compassionated.—The remembrance of what 
they had once been, must deepen the sense of 
gratitude on the part of the readers of the Epistle. 
Peter cites freely Hos. ii. 28, where, of the people 
in their then condition, it is said that they were 
not the people of God, but that in the days of 
Messiah, God would say unto them, “‘Thou art 
my people.” The passage in Hosea manifestly 
refers to Israel. The prophecy met its fulfilment 
whenever a Jewish congregation joined Christi- 
anity. If the meaning were the substitution of 
a new Christian people, a people either composed 
of Jews and Gentiles, or mainly and by way of 
preference of Gentiles—for the people of Israel 
—those promises would either still remain un- 
fulfilled, or be fulfilled in a way that needed, 
after the manner of Paul, to be more clearly de- 
fined and substantiated. Ov Aade not only no 
people of God but the very opposite. ’EAenbév 
rec. ‘*The Aorist denotes the historical fact, 
the act of Divine compassion to have really takes 
place.” Steiger.—ovx 7Aenuévol, a long time be- 
fore they had, under the Divine judgments, beem 
given over to sin and its fruit of corruption. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It would be erroneous to represent the na- 
ture of regeneration as a state out of which 
whatever is good is spontaneously flowing, aa 
water flows from a strong fountain; the new man 
needs constant growth in all his powers. The 
light of his knowledge must deepen and increase; 
his will must become more firm and decided; he 
must grow in love, hope, patience and all other 
virtues, Heb. vi. 1; Eph. iv. 15; 1 Thes. iv. 1, 
10; Phil. iii. 12. This necessitates exhortation 
on the part of others, and the regenerate must 
(of course in the spirit of the Gospel, for the 
flesh is ever warring against the spirit) coerce 
himself to do good. ‘A Christian is in process 
of being, not already completed. Consequently, 
a Christian is not a Christian, that 1s, one who 
thinks that he is already a Christian, whereas he 
is to become one, is nothing. For we strive to 
get to heaven, but are not yet in heaven.”’ Luther. 

2. Christianity is not satisfied with partial and 
superficial improvements; it demands inflexible 
severity toward the old man, and insists upon it 
that impurity in every shape and form shall be 
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exposed and struggled with, v. 1.—The progress 
of the Christian life corresponds every way to 
its beginning. He that in a first repentance has 
been awakened from spiritual sleep, must every 
day rise anew from sleep; he that has put on 
Christ in faith, must daily put Him on more 
thoroughly. This is necessary because the old 
man exists alongside the new, although the do- 
minion of the former be broken. 

8. The means whereby the new man is nour- 
ished and furthered is none other than that to 
which he owes his existence. He must grow out of 
ad God, His spirit, and His word. It is a most 

ngerous opinion for any to hold that he has in- 
wardly appropriated so much of the Divine word 
as to be able to dispense with the outward word. 
He that despises this may svon be punished by 
God, in that He will so effectually deprive him of 
His light and strength as to induce him to regard 
as Divine revelations his own vain imaginings 
and foolish dreams.—Wiesinger says: ‘The 
Christian may measure his love of God by his 
love of the word of God; it is his personal expe- 
rience of the love of God that draws him to the 
word, and what he seeks is an ever-increasing, 
ever-deepening experience of the ypyoréris of 
the Lord. Inquiry led by such an impulse of 
personal communion with the Lord contains with- 
in itself its own rule and corrective, a power 
which gathers together into one centre of life all 
the varying phases of the Scriptures, and guards 
them from being shattered and alienated.” 

4. A spiritual house, a temple, must also have 
@ priestly people, v. 4. The priestly consecration 
of the New Testament consists in that we seize 
‘by the self-surrender of true faith the true sin- 
offering and atonement made on Golgotha, and 
offered and presented to us in the means of grace. 
First comes the sin-offering, then the burnt-offer- 
ing, then the thank-offering; hence none can 
live in the service and to the praise of God un- 
‘less he first have seized, by the true burnt-offer- 
ing of faith, the true sin-offering of Christ, and 
unless his whole life become (working outwardly 
from within) one whole thank-offering, one whole 
and undivided act of worship. The real burnt- 
offering is thenceforth repentance and faith, 
‘wherein man dies daily with the right sin-offer- 
ing of Christ, and daily revives, and suffers him- 
‘self and his whole life to be possessed of God, by 
being refined, purified and consumed in the fire 
of the Holy Ghost.” Kliefoth. The general 
priesthood of Christians applies only to convert- 
ed, believing and living Christians, and implies 
that there is no class or state of Christians priv- 
ileged with exclusive mediation of salvation. Lu- 
ther has powerfully brought out this doctrine in 
connection with justification, and Spener pro- 
pounded itanew. But God has likewise instituted 
for the church an office for the administration of 
‘the means of grace, a clearly defined service to 
be commitéed to certain persons, which is evident 
‘from 2 Cor. iii. 1]; Eph. iv. 11; 1 Cor. xii. 28; 
Matt. xxviii. 19. 20; Jas. iii. 1; 1 Cor. xiv. 5. 

5. The Divine pleasure rests on the spiritual 
‘sacrifices of the priests of the New Testament, 
only for the sake of Christ; where this truth is 
‘sincerely held, neither self-righteousness, nor 
-despondency, its twin sister, can maintain their 
‘ground, 


6. The nature of Christ reflects itself in be- 
lievers. They are, v. 5, stones, temples, priesta. 
Every stone is, as it were, a temple by itself; 
many houses of God constitute the One Church 
of Christ. 

7. Holy Scripture is silent concerning the pre- 
destination of individuals to unbelief, sin and 
damnation, although it teaches that God has (ten- 
pore) concluded all in unbelief, that he might 

ave mercy upon all, Rom. xi. 82. 

8. With the Reformers, we should draw the 
true idea of the Christian Church from v. 9, al- 
though it applies only to a small fraction of the 
degenerate Christendom of the present. .The 
ungodly are only in appearance and name, not in 
truth and in deed, members of the Church. 

9. We learn from v. 9 that there is no antithe- 
sis between the New Testament and the Old, pro- 
vided the latter be treated according to its kernel 
and substance; Peter comprises both as a unit, 
but at the same time gives uniform prominence 
to the spirituality and intrinsicality of Christian- 
ity, and specifies a spiritual house, spiritual sac- 
rifices and living stones; so that the Old Testa- 
ment is represented by him as the Divinely ap- 
pointed threshold and porch of the New. The 
province of bringing out the contrast between 
the Old Testament and the New was left to St. 
Paul. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 1. Which are the things that kill broth- 
erly love and ought therefore earnestly to be 
fought against and laid aside ?—Growth in Chris- 
tian perfection: (a) its soil; (5) its necessity; 
(©) its means.—Love of the Divinely given means 
of grace both the mark and task of the new man. 
—The foundation, on which all Christian exhor- 
tations are resting. — The true Church is the 
mother, nourishing her children with the pure 
milk of the Divine word.—Jesus, the sinner’s 
cordial and delight in life, suffering and dying. 
—Christ, the living stone, ever living and ani- 
mating His people.—Christians are living stones 
in the building of the kingdom of God: 1. What 
does it mean? 2 What is necessary to it? 3. 
What advantage does it bring?—The Christisn 
state a holy priesthood: 1. Its dignity; 2. 
Its duties.—The two-fold destination of the 
Church’s corner-stone.—Of the vessels of wrath 
set (prepared) for condemnation.—The chosen 
generation of the children of God: 1. Their 
election; 2. Their destination.—Only God’s peo- 
ple is a people indeed. 

StaRke:—The punishment of sin is affected by 
regeneration, for this must supply us with the 
ability to avoid evil_—He that betrays attach- 
ment to some one darling sin to which natural 
naughtiness, habit, or manner-of life render him 
peculiarly liable, gives proof that he is not yet 
in earnest as to his sanctification.—Sin is an arch- 
deceiver; let every man take care not to be de- 
ceived, and not to regard evil and harmful as 
good and harmless.—The longer and the more we 
partake of the sweet milk of the Gospel, the 
more do we increase in the spirit.—Faith gives 
us some taste of the grace, mercy and loving- 
kindness of God, Ps. xxxiv. 9.—He that tastes 
the goodness of God must show it in loving 
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converse with his neighbour.— Well built on 
Christ; who can destroy thistemple? Matt. xvi. 
18. In this temple offer diligently the incense 
of your prayer and sacrifice.—Good works are 
well pleasing to God, not because of their per- 
fection, but because of Christ the Beloved, for 
they are wrought in God, Jno. iii. 21.—Consider 
the cause and the order of salvation; Christ is 
the cause, faith the order; both must go together 
or salvation is impossible, Jno. iii. 86.—Those 
who reject Christ lose their life, but do neither 
hurt Him nor His Gospel any more than a well- 
secured corner-stone can be hurt by those who 
stumble at it.—The great glory of believers :— 
they have consolation and joy in life and death.— 
The unconverted are abominable to God, the cun- 
verted precious and acceptable. 

Lisco :—Sincere repentance: (a) its nature; 2) 
its motive. —The blessed communion with Christ 
Jesus. —The exalted dignity of the Christian 
Church.—The Christian’s life of faith.—The 
eternally immovable foundation of the kingdom 
of heaven.—Christ stands in a contrasted relation 
toman.—The A postle’s exhortation that we should 
build up ourselves. 

Leiautox :—Vv. 21. 2. The apostle requires 
these two things: 1. The innocency of children; 
2. The appetite of children.—EPictzrus says: 
“Every thing hath two handles.’”’ The art of 
taking things by the better side, which charity 
always doth, would save much of those janglings 
and heart-burnings that so abound in the world.— 
There is none comes to the school of Christ, suit- 
ing the philosopher’s word, ut fabula rasa, as 
blank paper to receive His doctrine, but, on the 
contrary, all scribbled and blurred with such 
base habits as these—malice, hypocrisy, envy, 
etc.—These two are necessary conditions of good 
nourishment: 1. That the food be good and 
wholesome; 2. That the inward constitution of 
them that use it be so, too.—Jisdem alimur ex qui- 
bus constamus.—Pure and unmixed, as milk drawn 
itamediately from the breast; the pure word of 
God without the mixture, not only of error, but 
of all other composition of vain, unprofitable 
subjects or affected human eloquence, such as 
become not the majesty and gravity of God’s word, 
1 Pet. iv. 11.—*‘ Desire the sincere milk”: 1. It 
should be natural; 2. earnest; 8. constant. 

Ver. 3. The free grace of God was given to be 
tasted in the promises, before the coming of 
Christ in the flesh, but being accomplished in His 
coming, then was the sweetness of grace made 
more sensible; then was it more fully broached 
and let out to the elect world, when He was 
pierced on the cross and His blood poured forth 
for our redemption. Through those holes of his 
wounds may we draw and taste that the Lord is gra- 
Gous, says St. Augustin.—“If ye have tasted.” 
There must be, 1. a firm believing the truth of 
the promises wherein the free grace of God is 
expressed and exhibited to us; 2. a particular 
application or attraction of that grace to our- 
selves, which is as the drawing those breasts of 
consolation, Is. Ixvi. 11, namely, the promises 
contained in both Testaments; 38. there is a sense 
of the sweetness of that peace being applied or 
reli into the soul, and that is properly this 

vas 


Vv. 4.5, 1. The nature of the building: It is 
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® spiritual building; having this privilege that 
it is tola in toto et tola in qualibet parte. The He- 
brew for the word for palace and temple is one, 
2. The materials of it. 8. The structure or way 
of building it.—First coming and then built up. 
—aAs these stones are built on Christ by faith, so 
they are cemented one to another by love.—“A 
holy priesthood”’: 1. The office; 2. The service 
of that office; 8. The success of that service.— 
[Apparent paradox: God claims the heart whole 
and yet broken.—M. ] 

Ver. 6. In these words are five things: 1. 
This foundation stone; 2. The laying of it; 8. 
The building on it; 4. The firmness of this 
building; 5. The greatness and excellence of the 
whole work.—What Seneca says of wisdom is 
true of faith: ‘‘ Puto multos potuisse ad saptentiam 
pervenire, nisi pulassent se jam pervenisse.”’ 

Ver. 9. 1. The estate of Christians; 2. Its 
opposition to the state of unbelievers; 8. The end 
of it. ‘Generation’: They are of one‘ nation, 
belonging to the same blessed land of promise, 
all citizens of the new Jerusalem, yea, all child- 
ren of the same family, whereof Jesus Christ, 
the root of Jesse, is the stock, who is the great 
king and the great High-priest, and thus they area 
royal priesthood.—They resemble in their spirit- 
ual state the Levitical priesthood: 1. In their 
consecration: (a) they were washed, cf. Rev. i. 5; 

b) The washing was accompanied by sacrifice 
tCrist's blood was shed in sacrifice]; (¢) They 
were anointed (Christians are anointed with the 
gifts of the Spirit); (d) They were clothed in 
pure garments, Ps. cxxxii. 9; (¢) They had of- 
ferings put into their hands. 2. In their ser- 
vices: (a) They had charge of the sanctuary 
Christians have charge of their hearts]; (5 
hey were to bless the people [the prayers 0 
Christians convey blessings to the world]. 8. In 
their course of life: [The life of Christians is 
regulated by a code of holy laws.—M. } 

[Baxter :—Ver. 2. Alas what a multitude of 
dwarfs has Christ, that are but like infants, though 
they have numbered ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fif- 
ty, or even sixty years of spiritual life.—M. } 

([Joun GLas:—Vsr. 9. ‘‘There is now no more 
any place on earth where the whole Church assem- 
bles for worship; but they all assemble in the 
heavenly Jerusalem, where Jesus is, the antitype of 
that on earth, in which the Church of Israel asgem- 
bled, and toward which they worshipped from all 
corners of the land. Here they on earth have 
their conversation, Phil. iii. 20; and unto that 
place the tribes of God go up now worshipping 
God, all serving in newness of the Spirit; and 
there are no worshippers now but spiritual wor- 
shippers. Thus there is an end put to all contro- 
versies about earthly holy places and temples of 
God made with hands,”’—M. 

ole 2. The early Christians administered 
milk and honey, which was the ordinary food 
of infants, to such as were newly received into 
the Church; showing them by this sign that by 
their baptism they were born again, and bound to 
manifest the simplicity and innocence of infants 
in their life and conversation.—M. } 

MosHEIm:—Ver. 8. ‘‘ The stone of stumbling 
and rock of offence,’’ as the prophet affirms, is the 
Lord of Hosts Himself; but this ‘stone of stum- 
bling and rock of offence,’ as asserted by the 
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Apostle, is no other than Christ, the same stone 
which the builders refused. Therefore Christ is 
the Lord of Hosts Himself. If the Scripture, 
thus compared with itself, be drawn up into an 
argument, the conclusion may indeed be denied, 
and so may the whole Bible, but it cannot be 
answered.’’—M. ] 


[Jonzs or NarLanp:—“ Whereunto they were 
also appointed.” Not appointed to be disobe- 
dient, but appointed, since they would be disobe- 
dient, to take their own course sand the conse- 
quences of it; to stumble and fall at difficulties, 
of which they would easily havé seen the proper 
solution, and so got over them unhurt, had they 
but modestly begged, and dutifully followed, the 
Divine illumination.”—M. ] 


[Asp. Szcxer:—Query: ‘What is the origin 


of the metaphor ‘living stones’, as applied tc 
Christians ?”—M. ] 


[CLaRke suggests a common Hebrew root PP) 
to build of [3 s son, FVD a daughter, PP) a 


house and [aN a stone.- A house (FV) is 
built of stones (D°JDN) ; a house or family, 
also called JV) consists of sons (O93) and 


daughters (193). The house of God is the 


Church which rests on Christ, the Living Stone, 
and Christians are members of Christ, drawing 
their life from Him and resting on Him, and 
therefore living stones.—M. }. 


CHAPTER II. 11-17. « 


Analysts :—Exhortation to show our election of grace in the various relations of the life of our pilgrimage, pgimariy 
with respect to established authority. 


11 Dearly beloved, I beseech you as 'strangers and pilgrims,? abstain from fleshly 
12 lusts, which war against the soul; Having your conversation ® honest among the Gen- 

tiles: that, “whereas they speak against you as evil doers, they may by your good 
13 works,§ which they shall behold,® glorify God in the day of visitation. Submit your- 

selves’ to every ordinance of man ® for the Lord’s sake: whether it be to the king,’ as 
14 supreme;'° Or unto governors, as unto them that are sent by" him for the punishment 
15 of evil doers, and for the praise of them that do well." For so is the will of God, 
16 that with well doing ye may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men: As free, 

and not using” your liberty™ for a cloak of maliciousness, but as the servants of God. 
17 Honour” all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honour the king. 


rs.—M. 


ayo but dwéxeo 6 is well say potie’: [A. C. L. Syr. Copt. Acth.—M.] 


Cod. Sin. Render 1, which they see”, or “being spectators of 


Verse 11. [' Sojourners and strangers ; German: guests and stran 
§ Tisch., 7th ed., rends aw 
Verse 12. [8 «aA v==good, comely.— 
4é¢y g=in the matter which.—M.] 
én tev carey épyevefor your good works’ sake.—M. 
6 Tisch. prefers étomwrevorvres. 80 
them.”—M. 
[Cod. Sin. *S0facovrpepovacy. stc.—M. 
Verse 13. fe vmoraynre, Aor. Pass.be subjected.—M. 
Human institution; German: ordindnce, order.—M.] 


, [erlocy drOpwmivyy ras apxas A 
avrovs 
Occum.—M.] 

Taking, without the Article—M.] 
twepdxorre, precellentianeu 
Cod. Sin. omits od » with A.B. 0. al. 


( 
Verso 14, [11 &d=<through.—M.] 


Verse 15. [18 Of the foolish men referred to in ver. 12.—M. 
(Cod. Sin. reads $4 np 0ty.—M. 
Verse 16. fs 3A belongs to éx ow7 es, not 


servants of God.” —M.] 
pd aie Bin. @cov 8ovA0t.—M.] 
Verse 17. [1 Give 


honour to all men. Suum cuique.—M.] 
EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 
Vzz. 11, I exhort you, eto.—This exhorta- 
tion alludes to ch. i. 1, and enjoins the cleansing 
of the soul and a comely behaviour among the 


Gentiles, on the grounds of their condition of 
pilgrims.—rapoixovg should be joined with d7é- 


t Tas xetporovnras Urd Tey Bagtréws, § xe 


aciAcis, eadétse kat aurot Uwd dvOpanuwy ErdxOycan HroeaTtéeygar. 


sag ey ties j 


*xdop. 
Well-doers as contrasted with eeu 
lo ieseénonne ty . 


éAa¥Oepotufree, éA ev0epi a=freedom.—M. 
[Translate the whole verse: “as free, and not as 


ng your freedom for a cover of malignity, bat as the 


xzeofa:. mdpoxoc—one who lives as a stranger oF 
denizen in a country or community; zaperuhpoc 
== one who stays in a place for a short 
time, like travellers on a journey, cb. i. 1. 
17. By their present state he reminds them of 
the general lot of men on earth. ‘We are in 
body and soul expatriated; nothing is permanent 
on earth.” Calov. Lasting joys and riches are 
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only in our true home. It is also befitting that | good works become to them an occasion of glori- 
as strangers you should not offend those among | fying God. Alford.—M.] Join 4 @ with dogé- 


whom you live.—azéyeofa: even stronger than 
uh ovoynuarifouevor, ch. i. 14; it denotes inward 
and outward abstinence. —capxixai ér@ypiac—= 
ixBupiac ri¢ capxés, Eph. ii. 8; 2 Pet. ii. 18;=— 
woucai énGvpias, Tit. ii. 12; cf. 1 Jno. ii. 16. 
In a narrower sense it denies all desires and im- 
pulses that seek pasture* in sensual thoughts and 
gratification—in eating and drinking, and ob- 
scenity and incontinence. The primary refer- 
ence may be to these, but there is also an ulteri- 
or reference to those lusts whose seat is rather in 
the soul than in the body, e. g., hatred, idolatry, 
wrath, conceit of knowledge, avarice, cf. Gal. v. 
19; 1 Cor. iii. 8; Rom. vili. 6; Eph. ii. 8; Col. 
ii, 18. Consequently all manifestations and mo- 
tions of the selfishness of man in general. They 
are said to war against the soul; they go out 
against it, surround and assault it. Bengel calls 
this “ea great saying”’; cf. Jas. iv. 1; Rom. vii. 
23. The pigs, fa is not so much to describe the 
nature of the lusts as to enforce the exhortation. 
—«ara THE Yuxic¢. Neither the contrast between 
flesh and spirit, described by St. Paul, Rom. vii. 
14, etc.; Gal. v. 17; nor as Calov and Steiger 
take it, “they war against the nature of the re- 
generate soul.’”’ The proposition is general, and 
yyy denotes elsewhere the principle of personal 
life. Ch. i. 9, it is the soul that is to be saved, 
and ch. i. 22, it is the soul that is to be sanctified 
through faith. The life of the soul is hidden, 
hurt and killed by fleshly lusts, cf. Matt. x. 89; 
xvi. 25; Luke xvii. 88. [Alford remarks, ‘“‘yuyq, 
the man’s personal, immortal part, as opposed to 
his body, his z4Ay in which the ex:Ouylat orparebov- 
rat is held in suspension between influences from 
above and influences from beneath—drawn up 
and saved, or drawn down and ruined,—and 
among its adversaries are those fleshly lusts, war- 
ring against it to its ruin.” —M. ] 
gz. 12. Having your conversation good 
among the Gentiles.—dvacrpo¢gf, ch. i. 14.— 
tyovree. If we do not read azézeobe, the Accu- 
sitive ought to follow; but sometimes Participles, 
removed from the verbs by which they are gov- 
erned, stand in an abnormal case; the casus recius 
gives greater prominence to an idea, ». Winer 3 
64. 2. Christians are opposed to an ungodly 
world, and are charged to be the salt and the 
light of the world, which closely watches them. 
Matt, v. 16).—év rolc {6veow is a hint that the 
pistle was addressed to Jewish Christians, The 
unbelieving Jews are probably reckoned among 
the thy; so Weiss.—xadgv. The deeper view of 
Greek philosophy represented immorality and 
fees and morality and beauty as convertible 
eas. 

In the matter in which they speak 
against you as evil doers.—év » not: instead 
of, while, but in the same matter, in the same oc- 
casion in which, because of which, they speak 
against you as evil doers. [The sense is, ‘that 
that conduct, which was to them an occasion of 
speaking against you as evil doers, may by your 


*The readers of this Commentary will] pardon my attempt 
to give currency to a most striking Germanism; I do eo on 
the supposition that every term of speech which sheds light 
en the workings of the mind and soul, is a most valuable ac- 
Cenion to language.—M. 


owol, cf. ch. iii. 16. It was just the good conver- 
sation of Christians, their Christian works, 
judged superficially and referred to evil motives, 
that gave occasion to the heathen to slander and 
persecute them. @ is defined by xada épya, 
compare in point of language, Rom. ii. 1.—xara- 
Aahovtotv tuav o¢ xaxorolOv.—Tertullian says: If 
the Tiber rises to the walls of the city, if the 
Nile does not irrigate the fields, if an earthquake 
takes place, if famine or the pestilence arise, they 
cry forthwith: Away with the Christians to the 
lions. 

For your good works’ sake - - glorify.— 
éronretoarrec refers to fv @, from which we must 
supply rovro. It signifies: to look closely upon 
a thing in order to see through it. So it was 
applied to those mysteries which were difficult to 
explain, cf. ch. iii. 2; Eph. iii. 4. Superficial 
observers, as appears from the account given by 
Tacitus, regarded the brotherly love of the 
Christians as a secret covenant imperilling the 
state, their decision as obstinacy, their heavenly- 
mindedness as hatred of the human race. Their 
departure from the sinful customs of their fath- 
ers was treated as contempt for and rejection of 
all human ordinances, cf. ch. ii. 19, 20; iii. 10- 
12, 17; iv. 16; ii. 14. A definite date, e. g., the 
time of the persecutions under Nero, or even un- 
der Trajan, can hardly be substantiated. Join 
éx tov xadev Epywy to dofdowerv, for the good 
works’ sake, proceeding out of them. 

doféoworv. —Calvin rightly observes that our 
aim ought not to be to make unbelievers speak 
and think well of us, but rather to keep before 
our eyes the glory of God. More correct knowl- 
edge may constrain them to glorify God, to give 
honour to God, of whom believers are said to be 
the children. Peter evidently thinks of the words 
of Jesus at Matt. v.16. Roos adds: In such a 
case we must not always look for a proper praise 
of God. Provided people praise the good works, 
they praise our heavenly Father, as the Author 
of them, just as he that praises the good man- 
ners of a child, virtually bestows praise on his 
instructor. Although people treat the faith of 
God’s children as superstition and folly, they may 
for all that praise their works, and thus give glo- 
ry to God. Justin Martyr supplies an illustra- 
tion of such dogéfecv. He confesses that, when 
still a heathen, he deemed it impossible that the 
Christians could be addicted to the unnatural 
vices of which they were accused, because they 
were so ready to die for Christ. 

In the day of visitation.—émioxor$, érioxer- 


réobar— 495 denotes both the merciful visita- 


tion of God, and His judicial and primitive in- 
quisition; for the former sense cf. Gen. xxi. 1; 
1], 24: Ex. iii. 16; iv. 81; 1 Sam. ii. 21; Job vii. 
18; Lke. i. 68. 78; Acts xv. 14; for the latter, 
see Jer. ix. 24. 25; xliv. 18; xlvi. 25; ix. 9; Ps. 
lix. 6; Ex. xx. 5. Commentators are divided, 
either sense finding many advocates, It is per- 
haps best to combine both views, as the Apostle 
himself does not define his meaning, and as both 
visitations of mercy and wrath, do often occur 
together. It is by no means am insoluble riddle 
that unbelievers are made to glorify God by suf- 
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ferings, since experience shows that in seasons 
of heavy judgments, stony hearts are sometimes 
softened and melted. The word sép¢ relates, as 
is often the case, to longer periods of time than 
a day of twenty-four hours. The allusion here 
is neither to the day of judgment (as Bede main- 
tains), nor to an investigation’ of the life of be- 
lievers on the part of the world (as Roos sug- 
ests). 
. [The day of God’s visitation in wars, earth- 
quakes, plagues, etc., brought out the faith and 
love of the Christians, as contrasted with that of 
the Jews and Heathens. Wordsworth cites the 
history of the plague at Carthage, in Cyprian’s 
Episcopate, as described by his deacon, Pontius, 
. 6. “The majority of our brethren,” says 
ontius, *‘took care of every one but themselves ; 
by nursing the sick, and watching over them in 
Christ, they caught the disorder which they 
healed in others, and breathed their last with 
joy; some bare in their arms and bosoms the 
bodies of dead saints, and having closed the eyes 
of the dying, and bathed their corpses, and per- 
formed the last obsequies, received the same 
treatment at the hands of their brethren. But 
the very reverse of this was done by the Gentiles ; 
those who were sinking into sickness, they drove 
from them; they fied from their dearest friends; 
they threw them’ expiring into the streets, and 
turned from their unburied corpses with looks 
of execration.” See also Cyprian’s words in his 
treatise published on that occasion, De Mortali- 
tate, sive Peste, capp. 9. 10:  Mortalitas ista, ut 
Judsis et Gentilibus et Christi hostibus pestis est, ita 
Dei servis salutaris excessus est.—M. 

Ver. 18. Be subjected, therefore, to ev- 
ery human institution, etc.—From the whol- 
ly general precept concerning the conversation 
of Christians among the heathen, the Apostle, 
moved by the very common slanders uttered 
against them, that they were dangerous to the 
State, and aiming at the overthrow of all the bands 
of law, takes occasion to descend to the most or- 
dinary duties, to the exhortation of submitting 
to the secular authority, and of not abusing 
Christian liberty. 

inéraynre.—The Aorist Pass. is sometimes used 
in a Middle sense, v. Winer.—ovv primarily con- 
nects with v. 12, secondarily with v. 11.*—doy 
avOpurivy xricec.—The word xriocc, like xrifecy, is 
generally applied to Divine creations and insti- 
tutions, or used to denote o creature; but here 
the adjective a8purlvy shows that it signifies any 
institution or appointment irrespective of origin. 
Limiting «riot to the idea of the Divine in- 
stitution of the world is confusing. The Apostle 
intends by the use of the adjective dv@purivg 
to meet the objection that Christians, in view of 
their Christian liberty, were bound to obey only 
authorities immediately appointed by God, be- 
cause there was much sinfulness mixed up with 
such human institutions; he further desires to 
distinguish the Divine ordinance of the State 
from that of the Church, ch. ii. 5, without, how- 
ever, denying the mediately Divine institution of 
the secular power, as Paul avers at Rom. xiii. 1. 
2.4. Flacius rightly remarks: ‘It is called a 
human ordinance because secular constitutions 


* ody is wanting in A. B. C. and other Manuscripts. 
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do not originate in an explicit and specific word 
of God, as true religion does; but they are rath- 
er ordained by man and his agency, at least as 
far as we are able to judge, that cannot see the 
hidden sway of God.” If this Epistle belongs 
to the time of Nero, light is shed on the selection 
of this predicate. Peter may have recollected 
the words of his Master, Matt. xvii. 26.27. Lu- 
ther comments in this respect as follows: “Al- 
though you are free in all externals (for you are 
Christians) and ought not be forced by law to be 
subjected to secular rule (for there is no law for 
the just [t ¢., to the justified—M.]), yet you 
ought spontaneously to yield a ready and unco- 
erced obedience, not because necessity compels 
you, but that you may please God, and benefit 
yourneighbour. Thus did Christ act, as we read, 
Matt. xvii.”"—mdoy—be it Heathen, Jewish, or 
Christian authority; be it this or that constitu- 
tion. 

[Wordsworth :—‘‘ Water may be made to as-‘ 
sume different forms, in fountains and cascades, 
and be made to flow in different channels or aque- 
ducts, by the hand of man; but the element itself, 
which flows in them, is from God. So again, 
marble may be hewn by man’s hand into different 
shapes: under the sculptor’s chisel it may become 
a statue, a frieze or sarcophagus, but the marble 
itself is from the quarry, it is from the creative 
hand of God.—So it is with the civil power. 
The form which power may assume, and the per- 
son who may be appointed to exercise it, may be 
xrioeee aviparcvar, ordinances of man; but the cu- 
thority itself (éfovoia) is from God. Consequently, 
as St. Peter teaches, we are bound to submit to 
every ordinance of man, in all lawful things, “for 
the Lord's sake,” whose ministers and vicegerents 
our rulers are; and, as St. Paul declares, ‘he 
that resisteth the authority, resisteth the ordinancs 
of God, and they that resist shall receive to them- 
selves damnation.”” See Rom. xiii. 1-8.—M.] 

For the Lord's sake.—Probably to be un- 
derstood of God the Father, who had been men- 
tioned in v. 12, although v. 8, and elsewhere in 
Peter, as in Paul, Christ is called Lord. [But is 
not the reference rather to Christ? For, 1. 
xbpiocg with Peter always describes Christ, except 
in quotations from the 0. T. (Alford): 2. Chris- 
tians derive their liberty from their union to 
Christ.—M.] The sense is: because God de- 
mands it, because He has founded this institu- 
tion, Rom. xiii. 1.5. This defines, also, the limits 
of Christian subjection: the duty of obedience 
ceases, where God from heaven decisively forbids 
it, Acts iv. 19; v.29. The Apostle specifies two 
classes of political powers whom Christians are 
bound to obey: first, the king or emperor, sec- 
ond, his ambassadors or representatives. The 
Jews and the Greeks called the Roman Impera- 
tor, king.—d¢ tmeptyourt.—ae denotes a well 
known reason. wtmrepéyovrt, wielding the highest 
sovereign power on earth. Otherwise, 1 Tim. ii. 
1. Bengel rightly: supereminens.—avrov con- 
nects, of course, with BacrAci, not with xbproc. 
‘“‘In inferior powers, we must see and honour the 
king, in the king, God Himself.” Gerhard. The 
ethical purpose of the power wielded by all au- 
thorities is to punish evil-doers, and to recognize 
the good with marks of praise and approbation, 
cf. Kom. xiii. 8. 4. Calov cites the language of 
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Plato, that rewards and punishments keep the 
state together, and quotes from Cicero the saying 
of Solon, that the state is best governed if the 
good are attracted by rewards and the evil kept 
in bounds by punishment.—éxdixyorc, not execu- 
tion of the laws, but punishment, vengeanee.— 
caxotoayv, to be taken in a general, pe nape d 
ethical sense, and to be interpreted by ch. iv. 16, 
which treats of murderers and other malefactors. 
This passage contains not the faintest reference, 
altogether, to the character of Christians, as 
drawn by Suetonius ‘and Tacitus, to wit, that 
they were political offenders. How could the 
Apostle have subscribed to such a delineation of 
their character! This passage, therefore, can- 
not be used to determine the date of the Epistle. 
—ixawwos, recognition by word and deed, praise, 
protection and promotion. | 
Vez. 15. For so is the will of God - - 
men.—Gerhard:—Even though yourinnocence 
‘and obedience are insufficient to effect the con- 
version of others or their praising God, you will 
be able, according to the will of God, to silence 
blasphemers.—otrwe eorl, after this manner, is the 
will of God. [Then follows what the will of God 
is in this direction, viz.: ayaBorowtyrac pipovy x. 
t. A.—M. ]—¢cuovr from gidc, & muzzle, to muzzle, 
to shut up the mouth, as with a muzzle, cf. Deut. 
xxv. 4; Sir. xx. 31.—This ignorance originated in 
the corruption of the heart, and in its turn mjlu- 
enced it, (ch. ii. 12; 1 Cor. xv. 84; Jno. xvi. 8). 
It was marked by varying degrees of guilt. 
Paul contrasts the knowledge of the Divine will 
with this state of ignorance, Eph. v. 17. Be- 
cause they are blind as to Divine things, they are 
unable to understand our manner of conversation. 
[Wordsworth:—‘‘Christ was crucified by the 
power of Rame, as He had foretold that He would 
be (Matt. xx. 19). St. Peter and St. Paul, as 
they also foreknew, were martyred by Rome; 
but yet they preached submission to Rome.”’—M. ] 
Ver. 16. As free - - God.—ic éAefepo: may 
best be construed asthe antecedent of the next 
verse, but only of its first member, wévrag riuh- 
care. To construe it with v. 15 would require 
ei pove. [But even this limitation to the first 
member of v. 17 renders such a construction 
hardly tenable. The supposition of the contrary 
seems to establish its untenableness. Does my 
freedom absolve me from the obligation of hon- 
curing all men? Am I not bound, on the general 
ground of Christian duty and equity, to give to 
alltheir due? On the whole, I consider the ex- 
planation of Wiesinger, adopted by Alford, the 
best, viz.: to regard v. 16 as an epexegesis on v. 
16, not carrying on the construction with an Ac- 
causative, but with a Nominative, as already in v. 
12, and, indeed, even more naturally here, be- 
cause not the act consequent on ayaororely, as 
there on drfvyeoOa:, is specified, but the antece- 
dent state and Christian mode of dyaGoro:ely. 
For argumenta see Wiesinger and Alford.—M. 
It is different with v.12. Such subjection an 
true Christian liberty are not irreconcilable an- 
tagonisms. For the latter, founded on the re- 
demption through Christ, is spiritual in its na- 
ture; it delivers us from sin and error, from the 
World and the devil, and unites us to God and 
His word by the bands of love, ef. Jno. viii. 82; 


the sequel Peter cuts off all misunderstanding 
and abuse of liberty. The Gnostics abused 
Christian liberty by the commission of all kinds 
of infamous and criminal indulgences. The Jews, 
on the plea of being the people of God’s inherit- 
ance, claimed to be free from the laws of the 
heathen. On this account we read: ‘and not as 
having [==not as those who have—M.] freedom 
for acover of malignity.’”’ It is uncertain wheth- 
er (as Cornelius and others suppose)there is here 
an allusion to the white baptismal robe, which 
was also a symbol of the liberty obtained through 
Christ. — ércxédAuyya = tapaxdAvypa, something 
spread in order to covera thing, hence, a cloak, 
a cover, a veil. Luther says: ‘If Christian 
liberty is preached, godless men without faith im- 
mediately rush in, and claim to be good Chris- 
tians because they do not keep the laws of the 
Pope.” —xaxia should not be explained with Wie- 
singer in the restricted sense of disobedience 
to the magistrate, but in a wider sense, just as 
the antithesis ayaforoety is a more general idea. 
—dovAo: Geov.—To serve God, says Augustine, is 
the highest liberty. What was expected of Israel 
as a nation (often called the servant of God, Is. 
xliv. 1. 21; xlviii. 20; Jerem. xxx. 10); what 

Jesus was in a peculiar sense (and Peter calls 

Him so by preference, Acts iii. 18. 26; iv. 27. 

80), should be realized in every believer of the 

New Testament. | 

Ven. 17. Honour all men.—The chief duties 
of a good conversation among the Gentiles are 
now briefly comprehended, according to the sev- 
eral relations in which they stand. —riufoare, 
Aorist Imper., used of actions that are either 
rapidly completed and transient, or viewed as 
occurring but once. Winer 2 48, 3, a. 

All men.—Not only the chief, but all men. 
In your intercourse with equals, show to each the 
respect you owe then, first, as God’s creatures, 
Jas. iii. 9, and, secondly, as having been re- 
deemed by Christ, cf. ch. v. 5. 6; iii. 8; Matt. 
xx. 26; xxiii. 12; Lke. xiv. 11; xviii. 14; xxii. 
26, 27; Mk. x. 48. 44. The passage, Ps. xv. 4, 
rightly translated, is not in conflict with this ex- 
hortation. Paul, in a similar exhortation, takes 
cognizance of civil position and personal good- 
ness, Rom. xiii. 7. To qualify this passage by 
limitation is arbitrary. rcuvére, from riv, to value, 
to define and pay the value of a thing or person. 

adeAdérng, the brotherhood viewed as a whole, 
all who are, or are called your brothers, cf. ch. 
i. 22. Because such a disposition of esteem for 
and brotherly love of all can only flow from a 
true relation to God, the next exhortation is: 
“Fear God,” cf. ch. i. 17. Holy fear of the 
majesty of God is peculiarly in place, if you are 
tempted to abuse your Christian liberty. ‘‘He 
that fears God, loves his brethren, and embraces. 
all mankind with becoming love, will not fail to 
render also to kings the honour that is due to 
them.”’ Calvin. Peter probably recollects Prov. 
xxiv. 21, which defines the same attitude of fear— 
ing God and honouring the king. Weiss calls at- . 
tention to Matt. xxii. 21. [The variations of the- 
Imperative form in this verse are noteworthy and 
suggestive. tiufoare, the Aor. Imper., marks the: 
general principle, the following three Present Im- 


peratives define its application in particular re. 


Bom, vi. 18, 22; Gal. v. 18; 2 Pet. ii, 19. In| lations.—M.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Peter in the second part of the Epistle, ch. 
ii. 11, resumes the thought that believers are citi- 
sens of another fatherland, and only strangers 
here on earth, cf. ch. i. 1. 4; v. 10; 1.17. This 
fundamental view of the Apostle runs through the 
whole Epistle; on it are based the exhortations 
which follow ch. iv. 6. It must, consequently, 
be of the highest importance that we should con- 
stantly keep up a lively sense of our status as 
strangers. It belongs to the most noble and 
Sit incentives to sanctification, cf. 2 Cor. v. 

. 6; Phil. iii. 20. 

2. Holy Scripture wisely prescribes no rules 
as to the best form of constitution: we learn 
from the Old Testament that the theocratic form 
of government is, properly speaking, the institu- 
tion which corresponds to the will of God; this is 
also the end contemplated by Christianity. God 
is to be the all-animating principle in those who 
gladly obey Him, 1 Cor. xv. 28; Rev. xxi. 8; 
xxii. 8. But this endcan be attained only after 
Satan has been bound, and after the great sepa- 
ration has been consummated, Mal. iv. 2; Matt. 
xiii. 40, eto. Many, impatiently anxious to an- 
ticipate the end towards which the development 
of the Christian Church is being led, rejected ex- 
isting forms of government. Hence the Apostle 
exhorts, substantially, that it is the part of true 
Christians to be subjected to any human institu- 
tion, whether monarchical, republican or aristo- 
cratic. The only limitation set to obedience to 
the government is its commanding any thing 
, Which militates against the clearly revealed will 

of God. Itis not for us to ask how such and 
such a ruler did acquire his power, whether the 
constitution of a state be so framed as to contain 
the fundamental laws of God for the regulation 
of human relations, (as some try to press the 
word «riow), but we must obey for the Lord's 
sake, who says: “By me kings reign and princes 
decree justice. By me princes rule, and nobles, 
even all the judges of the earth.”’ Prov. viii. 15. 
16. All rebellion against the ordained govern- 
ment is to be repudiated, as our evangelical 
Church has established it from the beginning, 
contrary to jesuitico-papistical teaching. [Fron- 
miiller refers to Germany. Those who wish to 
see the whole subject illustrated on sound Church 
principles are referred to the Homilies against 
Wilful Rebellion in the Book of Homilies, authori- 
tatively set forth by the Church of England, and 
received by the Protestant Episcopal Church inthe 
United States ‘‘as an explication of Christian doc- 
trine and instructive in piety and morals.” —M. ] 
‘Rieger capitally observes: In the words “‘ human 
institution or ordinance, the Apostle does not de- 
prive governments of the honour that they arte 
the servants of God, Rom. xiii. 1, etc. The state 
and office of the government are God-derived; 
they have, indeed, in course of time, manifold 
human shapes, and in the hands of men have 
been variously instituted. But even this human 
element, so far from serving as a pretext for the 
withdrawal of submission, should rather be a 
root of patience, gladly to. put up with human 
and inevitable infirmities, even in this respect.” 

3. The Christian must adapt himself to every 
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form of government, and, as s pilgrim, finds it 
not difficult so to do. 

4. Every government is bound, for its own in- 
terest, to punish the wicked, and to protect the 
good. An unchristian, unjust government is s 
sore punishment to a country; but there is no 
greater evil than anarchy, as Sophocles already 
perceived. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


What is necessary to walk as a pilgrim on 
earth? 1. Abstaining from fleshly lusts; 2. 
Obeying all human governments; 3. Patiently 
suffering wrong.—Which are the marks that a 
Christian is a stranger and pilgrim here? Con- 
sider, (a) his speech; (5) his carriage; (c) his 
manners; (d) his aims.—The Christian state a 
continuous warfare, Job vii. 1; Ps. xxiv. 8:—1. 
the enemies; 2. the weapons; 8. the victory.— 
Walk as lights in the heathenish-minded world! 
—The manifold days of visitation.—The Chris- 
tian’s demeanour towards the secular power.— 
How to shut up most effectually the mouth of the 
ignorant ?—The Pharisaic hearts that make lib- 
erty the cloak of maliciousness.—True liberty a 
bleesed bondage before God.—The four main 
points of a good conversation in this world.— 
Why and how we should, as Christians, give 
honour to all men? 

Kaprr :—What makes up true liberty? 1. To 
be the servants of God and Jesus; 2. to be sub- 
ject, for the Lord’s sake, to all human authority; 
8. to lead a good conversation, as strangers ip 
the world. 

Straupt :—Maintaining the state of strangers: 
1. In relation to the flesh; 2. In relation to the 
world. 

STaRKE:—Pilgrim, how long dost thou stay at 
the inn? Yonder is thy fatherland. Away with 
the voluptuous joys of the village, through which 
thou art journeying !—He .that would be free 
from the breaking out of the lusts of the flesh, 
must seize them by the root and choke them in 
the beginning.—Fleshly lusts, though they begin 
sweetly and sre soothing to the heart, are the 
soul’s inveterate enemies, and bring forth sin, 
Jas. i. 16; Sir. xxi. 3.—Fie! Christians like 
heathen. Beware and pray, ‘‘ Gracions God, put 
an end to gross offences.”—The more a man is 
surrounded by false, hostile, watching people, the 
more must he be on his guard, not only to avoid 
evil, but the appearance of it, 1 Thess, v. 22.— 
The pious have always to endure slander, yet 
their best defence is not in their mouth or pen, 
but in their works and deeds, v. 15.—A Chris- 
tian’s holy conversation must also aim at the 
conversion of others, which is realized if the ° 
case of some, ch. iii. 1.—The secular power is as 
much bound to reward virtue as to punish wick- 
edness, Ps. Ixxxii. 3. 4; Prov. xx. 26.—Calum- 
nies are best contradicted, if we prove by a holy 
conversation that they are untrue.—To requite 
evil with good has generally a good effect.—We 
are free, but not from the law of Christ and God, 
1 Cor. ix. 21.—Christian courtesy tends to good 
reputation, to the favour and good-will of our 
heighbour, and to reciprocal] good-will and conf- 
dence, Rom. xii. 10.—Mark that the fear of God 
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is mentioned first, the honour of the magistrate 
afterwards, Acts v. 29.—There are two kingdoms, 
God’s and the emperor’s, each must remain with- 
in its bounds; God reserves to Himself the soul 
and conscience; the body, goods and possessions 
are under the emperor’s rule, Matt. xxii. 21. 

Lisco:—Walk, as it pleases God.— Which is the 
deepest foundation of Christian morality ?—How 
does a Christian’s liberty exhibit itself? 

Basle Collections : — Christian abstinence: 1. 
its nature; 2. its motives. 

[Laicnton:—Ver. 11. There is a faculty of 
reproving required in the Ministry, and some- 
times a necessity of very sharp rebukes, outting 
ones. They that have much of the spirit of meek- 
nese may have a rod by them, too, to use upon 
necessity; but sure the way of meekness is that 
they use most willingly.—It was a very wise 
abridgment that Epictetus made of philosophy, 
into those two words, bear and forbear.—It was 
the high speech of a heathen, That he was greater, 
and born to greater things, than to be a servant to his 
body; how much more ought he that is born 
again to say 80, being born heir to ‘‘a crown 
that fadeth not away’! ch. v. 4.—Fleshly lusts.— 
They war against the soul; and their war is made 
up of stratagem and sleight, for they cannot hurt 
the soul but by itself. They promise it some 
contentment, and so gain its consent to serve them 
and undo itself; they embrace the soul that they 
may strangle it.—Ver. 12. Mark three things, 1. 
one point of a Christian’s ordinary entertainment 
in the world is, to be evil spoken of; 2. Their 
good use of that evil, to do the better for tt; 8. 
The good end and certain effect of their so doing, 
the glory of God.—The goodness or beauty of a 
Christian’s conversation consisting in symmetry 
and conformity to the word of God as its rule, he 
ought diligently to study that rule and to square 
his ways by.it; not to walk at random, but to 
apply that rule to every step at home and abroad, 
and to be as careful to keep the beauty of his 
ways unspotted, as those women are of their 
faces and attire, that are most studious of come- 
liness.—What have we to do in the world as His 
creatures, once and again His creatures, His new 
creatures, created unto good works, Eph. ii. 10, 
but to exercise ourselves in those, and by those 
to advance His glory?—that all may return to 
Him, from whom all is, as the riversrun back tothe 
sea, from whence they came.—VER. 15. Whereas 
those that have most real goodness, delight most 
to observe what is good and commendable in 
others, and to pass by their blemishes, it is the 
true character of vile, unworthy persons (as flies 
sit upon sores) to skip over all the good that is in 
men and fasten upon their infirmities.—And this 
is a wise Christian’s way, instead of impatiently 
fretting at the mistakes or wilful miscensures of 
men, to keep still on in his calm temper of mind 
and upright course of life and silent innocence; 
this, as a rock, breaks the waves into foam that 
roar about it.—M. 

{Warsurron:—Ver. 13. 14. Reward cannot, 
properly, be the sanction of human laws.—M. | 

HaRgincton:—To say, because civil magistra- 
ey is ordained of God, therefore it cannot be the 
ordinance of man, is as if you said: God ordained 
the temple, therefore, it was not built by masons; 
He ordained the snuffers, therefore, they were not 
made by a smith.—M. ] . 


[ WoateLy:—A timely, steady and mild resist- 
ance, on legal grounds, to every unlawful stretch 
of power (as in the well-known case of the ship- 
money) will prove the most effectual means, if 
untformly resorted to, for preventing the occur- 
rence of those desperate and extreme cases which 
call for violent and dangerous remedies.—M. ] 

ee principle on which we should resist 
ordinances in conflict with the will of God is 
Jortiter in re sed leniter in modo. | 

[LutHsr:—Vexr. 16. Christ’s truth maketh us 
free, not civilly, nor carnally, but divinely. Weare 
made free in such sort, that our conscience is free . 
and quiet, not fearing the wrath of God to come. 
This is the true and inestimable liberty, to the 
excellency and majesty of which, if we compare 
the other, they are but as one drop of water in 
respect of the ocean. For whois able to express 
what a thing it is, when a man is assured in his 
heart that God neither is, nor ever will be angry 
with him, but will be forever a merciful and lov- 
ing Father to him, for Christ’s sake! This is, 
indeed, a marvellous and incomprehensible lib- 
erty, to have the Most High Sovereign Majesty so 
favourable to us that He doth not only defend, 
maintain and succour us in this life, but also, as 
touching our bodies, will so deliver us as that, 
though sown in corruption, dishonour and infir- 
mity, they shall rise again in incorruption, and 
glory, and power. Thisis an inestimable liberty, 
that we are made free from the wrath of God for- 
ever, and is greatly more valuable than heaven 
and and the created universe. ‘Blessed 
is the man who is in such a case; yea, blessed is 
the man whose God is the Lord.” —M. } 

[O_sHavsEn :-— Without law, or altogether above 
the law, man can never be, for the law is the ex- 
pression of the Divine Essence itself.—M. } 

[Mrtron :—There are 


“That bawl for freedom in their senseless mood, 
And still revolt when truth would set them free; 
License they mean when they cry liberty.”—M.} 


[SanpeRson :—Luther complains of ‘‘men who 
would be accounted good Christians merely be- 
cause they rejected the authority of the Pope; 
who will do nothing that either the magistrate or 
God would have them to do; remaining in their 
old, disorderly nature, however much they may 
make their boast of the Gospel;’’ and who, as 
Calvin says, ‘reckoned it a great part of Chris- 
tian liberty, that they might eat flesh on Fridays,” 
—Better is it by voluntary abstinence to part 
with some of our liberty as to God’s creatures, 
than by voluntary transgression to become the 
devil’s captives.—M. ] 

Sone :—It was not the meaning of our Lord 
and Saviour, in saying ‘Father, keep them in 
Thy name,” that we should be careless in keeping 
ourselves. To our own safety our own sedulity 
is required.—M. ° 

{Banrow:—Venr. 17. Human nature has become 
adorable as thé true Shechinah, the everlasting 
palace of the Supreme Majesty, wherein the ful- 
ness of the Godhead dwelleth bodily; the most 
holy shrine of the Divinity, the orb of inaccess- 
ible light, as this, and more than all this, if more 
could be expressed, or, if we could explain that 
text, ‘‘The word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us.” —M. ] 
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SaXDERSON :—When a piece of meta) is coined | first inquiry was for the Church (the brother- 
with the king’s stamp, and made current by his | hood); and here he was received as a brother, 
edict, no man may henceforth presume either to | and supplied with whatever could contribute to 
refuse it in payment, or to abate the value of it; | his spiritual or bodily refreshment. The Church 
so God, having stamped His own image upon | letters, which were as tesserae hospitales, received 
every man, and, withal, signified His blessed | the name of ypéympara rerunwpéva, epistolae ferma- 

leasure, how precious He would have him to be | tae, because, to guard against counterfeits, they 
in our eyes and esteem, by express edict pro-| were drawn up after a certain form, rioc; and 
claiming, ‘‘At the hand of every man’s brother | also ypdéuuara xowwoixd, epistolae communicatoriae, 
will I require the life of man; I require every | inasmuch as they indicated that the bearers were 
man to be his brother’s keeper: for in the image | in the fellowship of the Church. used. 4, 28; 
of God made He man.’’—M. ] Cyprian, Ep. III.; Neander vol. I. 3 2, p. 280.— 
[The brotherhood.—Cf. Rom. xvi. 1; 8 Jno. 8. | Sic honorandus rez, ut ne contra Deum peccemus. 
9. When a Christian entered a foreign city, his | Canysostom.—M. ] 


CHAPTER II. 18-26. 
Awatrais :—Exhortation of believing servants to self-denying obedience in doing and suffering after the example of Christ. 


18 Servanta,! be subject to your masters with’ all fear; not only to the good and gen- 
19 tle, but also to the froward.* For this ts thankworthy,‘ if a man for conscience® to- 
20 ward God endure grief, suffering wrongfully. For what glory is +t, if, when ye be 
buffeted for your faults, ye shall take it patiently? but if, when ye do well, and suffer 
21 for it,* ye take it patiently, this 7s acceptable’ with God. For even hereunto were ye 
called: because Christ sins suffered for us, leaving us* an example, that ye should 
22 follow his steps: Who did no® sin, neither was guile found in his mouth: 
23 Who, when he was reviled,” reviled not again; when he suffered,” he threatened 
24 not; but committed himse//™ to him that judgeth righteously: Who his own self? 
bare our sins in his own body on™ the tree, that we,” being dead to sins, should live 
25 unto righteousness: by whose stripes ye were healed. For ye were as sheep going 
astray; '’ but are’ now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls. 


Verse 18. [ 8eordracse ¥mey Cod. Sin—M.) ' 
Dn ee ce ema eerrente: oicérys not so harsh as 808A0s. ‘In all fear be subject to your masters, 


P éeanin, not with—M.] 
[PonoArcécu= py Deut. xxxii. 5, crooked, perverse. These ¢ coA (01 are“ salvt ef intractabiles, duri ec 


morosi,” so Gerhard.—M.} 
[Cod. Sin. dy Tav¢t. 68. vu w.—M.) 

Verso 19. [4 For this is grace, so German for x d pes, but xd pss not-gratia divina but=laus. Cf. Calvin, “ Idem valet 
nomen gratiz quod laudis. Inlelligit enim nullam gratiam vel laudem conciliari nobis coram Den, si pe- 
nam sustinemus quam nostris delictis simus promeritt: sed qut patienter ferunt injurias, cos laude dignes 
esse, et opus facere Deo acceptum.”—M.} 

(5 Consciousness, not conscience. The man knows that God is cognizant of his suffering, and acts rather 
with respect to God than to man. German: Afitwissen, not Gewissen, the former denoting cognizance 
in the sense of joint knowing, the latter, conscience. Render the whole verse, “ For this is grace, if, on 
account of God's cognizance, any one endures tribulations (A vw a¢), suffering wrongfully.—M.} 

Verse 20. [ wotcov=German ‘was fir ein,’ or English, ‘ what kind of.” —M. 

© Cod. Bin. coAagémevot Ywromévere. German, “suffer patiently.” The participial constraction of 
the Greck is, on the whole, preferable to English version. “For what kind of glory (is a if doing 
wrong (sinning), and being buffeted, ye endure it patiently? but if welldoing, and suffering (for it), ye 
endure (it) patiently, this is grace.”—M. ] 

(" xd pes, as above, “with God.” The idea here, and in v. 19, seems to be that such conduct is the evidence 
of received, as none but a child of grace would thus act.—M.] _ 

Verse 21. [8 Cod. Sin. reads awé@avey (died) for éxaGev (suffered).—apoy vpty is the reading fapported by the 
greatest number of MSS. Another reading, »nov yuiv, according to Syr.Copt. Ephr. Aug. and 
still another, buoy vucv, Elzevir, Alford; on this Jast is based the German version, which renders 
“suffered for you, leaving you, etc.”—M.] 

; é broypauuds=ea copy-head,=a pattern, to write or paint by.—M.] 

Verse 22. (Séroinaey, tho morat as distinguished from the Imperfect, ¢¥0.¢«, has the force of “never in a single 
instance.” Alford.—M.] 

{Cod. Sin. y vp ¢ 0 n.—M.] 

Verse 23. [ The German retains the preferable participial form.—M. 

(2° Render thus: “ Who being reviled, reviled not again, suffering, threatened are : 

_ P& wapedisou, either, “ delivered (His enemies) up to (the Father),” so Alford, or, “de ivered (His cause) 
up to (the Father”); in elther case, as Alford suggests, perhaps not without reference to “ Father, for 
give them; for they know not what they do.”—M. 

[Cod Sin. *¢A0¢8d6pe4.—M.] 
Verse 24. [3 “ Who Himself bore our sins in His own body on the tree.” —M.] 
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45 


[4 The force of dviveyney is that “ He took our sins to the tree, and offered them up onit.” Alford. Cf. Vit- 


ringa in Huther: 
Primo dicere volutt Petrus, Christum 
Se Oe ee tae eectie 


, qusque deinceps peccatis onusti offerebantur. Sedin quamaram? §€ 


h. €. cruoem.—M.] 


Viz uno verbo ipgdacie vocisavaddpesy cxprimi 


. Vota PERRE ef OFFERRE. 
nostra, tn quantum tla ips erantimposita. Secun- 
itinaltart. Respicit ad antmantes,  peieed peccata primo 
Aov att Petrus, lig- 


[5 droyerdémevocehaving died. Tho German renders, “ that, having died to sins (#. ¢., our own), we should 
live to the righteousness of Him by whoee stripe ye are healed”; but this construction ie untenable on 


textual drngr aes ] 
’ 


Stripe, sin the right rendering of pwoAw se. 
em estis. The oxclom ¥ in corpore 


peodrcwy 


n. 
Verse 26. 2? Translate : 


The German renders ¢éweoTpdgyre passively, “ye are brought 


“ Puradowon apostolicum : vibice sanatt 
servili, Sir. 12, 12.” Bengel.—M.] 


podwl. 


Cod. Sin. *rq@ gw. Without dy.—poeArAw x. without av7T0v.—M.] 
r «For yo were straying (fre wAavewevor) like sheep.”—M.] 


k”; but the 2 Aor. Pass, dreor pad- 


» », is often found in a Middle sense, cf. Matt. ix. 22; x.13; Mark v. 30,—translate, therefore, “ but ye 


ve returned.” —M.] 
[Ood. Sin. rAavepevos—M.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 18. Domestios—but also to the 
crooked.—oixfra: less harsh and more compre- 
hensive than dovAo. Estius in Calov shrewdly 
suggests that the Apostle may have selected this 
designation because he was addressing Jewish 
Christians, to whom the term ‘slave’ was ob- 
noxious, as incompatible with the people of God. 

txoracodpevot.—The most simple construction 
isto connect the Participle with the preceding 
Imperatives, especially with the rdv Oedv goBeiobe, 
te which the following éy sravr? $68 seems also 
to refer. It is the Apostle’s way to intertwine 
his sentences after this manner: the following 
exhortations begin with similar participial sen- 
tences, ch. iii. 1. 7.8.9. We learn from it, that 
he considers the duties to which he exhorts in- 
eladed in the principal duty, v.12. He particu- 
larizes the exhortation, v. 18, as to the manner 
how the fear of God should be evidenced, v. 17. 

In all fear.—Primarily, holy awe of God, 
after v.17. Cf. Col. iii. 22; Eph. vi. 5; with 
fall, entire fear; but it also involves the dread 
of an earthly master. There are, as Cornelius 
observes, different kinds of fear: a, fear of pun- 


ishment; 5, fear of the guilt of offending God; 


¢, fear of the offence of exciting masters to ani- 
mosity against the faith. 

ayafoic good in themselves and kind to others. 
—truuge indicates a particular exhibition of 
éyefoc—=indulgent, yielding, kind like the Syrian 


captain, 2 Kings v. 18. 14.—onolube—W)D)), 


the contrary of the two other qualities, crooked 
in ways and therefore in heart, Ps. ci. 4; Prov. 
xi. 20; xvii. 20; iv. 24, similar to a piece of 
crooked wood that cannot be bent and is not fit 
for use, perverse, contentious, morose in disposi- 
tion and behaviour. ‘Before such masters the 
falee longings for liberty are most apt to break 
out: ‘but here is just the point at which Christian 
views and principles appear in the strongest pos- 
sible contrast with merely human and natural 
ones, and at which the peculiarity of the Chris- 
lian calling, as a power of endurance, shows its 
marvellous glory.”” Wiesinger. 

Ver. 19. Por this is grace.—The sense of 
these words is determined partly by the following 
x4puy zapd Oeg, partly by the antithesis zoiov yap 

This question suggests that of our Lord, 
Lke. vi. 82. ‘For if you love them, which love 
you, what thanks have you?” oia vulvy xdpic 
éori; in Matt. it reads riva puoddv éyere. The 
ideas of thanks, reward and praise are here con- 


joined. Here as there the reference is to thanks, 
praise, or honour before God. You have no 
praise before God, you cannot glory in your 
tribulations (cf. Rom. v. 8), if you remain sted- 
fast in troubles brought on by yourselves; but 
if, suffering wrongfully, you remain stedfast, 
you will have honour before God and secure His 
approval and good pleasure. Weiss compares 


the Hebrew WW N¥D, =etploxew yap tvarr- 


lov Seov, Gen. vi. 8; xviii. 8; xxx. 27; of. Lke. 
i. 80; ii. 62; Acts ii. 47. As to the sense it is 
therefore—vyapiev, cf. 1 Tim. ii 8; v. 4. Col. iii. 
20. The following explanation of Steiger is 
neither clear nor suited to the context. ‘‘It is 
grace indeed, even in the sight of God, to be 
able to suffer for God’s sake.” If he means: 
‘“‘Grace effects and shows its power in this, or 
the power and blessing of grace are exhibited in 
this,” rapa Oe@ militates against his view. 

For consciousness of God, etc.— d:a cvvel- 
dnowv Ocov.—ovveidnorc, the sharing of some know- 
ledge, from ctvocda, I am conscious. Many take 
Oeov as Genit. obj. on account of our knowledge 
of God, of His good will and pleasure; but it 
seems more natural to interpret: ‘‘because of 
the consciousness of God, because God knows all, 
because His eye sees all and because His arm 
punishes all evil,” cf. Col. iii. 28. In this sense 
Joseph suffered innocently; he thought, ‘‘how 
then can I do this great wickedness and sin 
against God?” Gen. xxxix. 9. He suffered dia 
ouveidnoty Ocov.—To take ovveidnorg here in the 
sense of conscience is forbidden by the addition — 
of Geov, although it often has that meaning, Jno. 
viii. 9; Acts xxiii. 1; xxiv. 16; Rom. ii. 15; ix. 
1; xiii. 6; 1 Cor. viii. 7. 10; x. 26. 28; 2 Cor. 
i. 2; iv. 2; 1 Tim. i. 6. 19; iii. 9; 2 Tim. i. 8; 
Tit. i. 15; Heb. ix. 14; x. 22; 1 Pet. iii. 16.— 
Weiss explains; ‘‘The consciousness of God, as 
that of Him who has ordained this subjection, 
should ever accompany and prompt us to the dis- 
charge of this duty. The idea ovveidyou is here 
too much narrowed and taken subjectively in- 
stead of objectively.” 

iropéper equivalent to the following trouévecv— 
to endure with constancy, 2 Tim. iii. 11; 1 Cor. 
x. 18, to bear up under afflictions and to carry 
them cheerfully on one’s shoulders. —Abraz, 
events causing multiform grief. 

Ver. 20. When ye be buffeted for your 
faults—suffer patiently.—dyaprdérovre¢ kai 
KodagiCduevoe rroueveire.—The antithesis of ddixuc 
rdoxerv—xodagil duevor—to beat with the fist (vulgo 
‘‘box the ear” ), if as malefactors and punished, 
you suffer afflictions patiently. [xoAaguduevor; 
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Bengel says: pena servorum, subtia, —M. 


of Christ, cf. Jno. xiii. 16; Matt. xi. 29; xx. 


The world may praise such conduct as courage and | 28 with 1 Pet. iii. 18; iv. 1. 18. 


bravery, it will not give you glory before God.— 
Wrong: if the scourgings notwithstanding you per- 
sist in sinful courses; for the contrast is between 
merited suffering and martyr suffering. ( Lach- 
mann and Tischendorf read zotov ydp, but yap is 
wanting in many MSS.). 

Ver. 21. For even hereunto were ye 
called,—namely, to do good and to endure with 
patience, ch. iii. 9, as we read, 1 Thess. iii. 8: 
‘‘We are appointed, set thereunto,” Acts xiv. 22. 
The first reason of the endurance of wrongful 
sufferings and perseverance in well-doing was 
the favour of God; the second is the calling of 
Christians as a further inducement to which is 
mentioned the example of Christ. The words 
are primarily addressed to slaves, as Bengel ex- 
plains: this belongs to your Christian calling, 
which fiads you in the condition of slaves; but 
they may be applied to all Christians, as is evi- 
dent from the addueed motive. 

Because also Christ suffered for you.— 
kai Xptoroc, even Christ, the wholly Innocent One, 
has suffered. xa refers to ddixug réazuv [ Alford 
makes xa? apply to éwafev vrép ddv on the ground 
that the last two words carry with them the dya- 
Gordy, as explained below, v. 24.— M. ].— éa- 
Gev. Huss: ‘Peter does not say what Christ did 
suffer, his object being to intimate that Christ 
endured for us every kind of suffering. Herein 
then we are to imitate Him, viz.: in patiently 
carrying whatever is laid upon us.” Ags the 
disciple is not above his master, nor the servant 
above his lord, he may not refuse to endure such 


sufferings. 

bxép tudy (Scholz and Tischendorf read tép 
UV) 5 dnbp may mean: in your stead, or for 
your benefit, or both. The last is probable, if 
reference be had not only to verses 22 and 28, 
but slso to verse 24, cf. ch. iii. 18, where the vi- 
carious character of the death of Jesus is unmis- 
takably asserted. Winer remarks at p. 458 that 
ixép sometimes touches closely upon ayri, because 
the agent, ane acting for the benefit of another, 
in most instances becomes his substitute, cf. Gal. 
iii. 18; Rom. v. 7; xiv. 15; Matt. xx. 28; Jno. 
xv. 18; x. 15; vi.51. The redemptive and typ- 
ical nature of the sufferings of Christ are here 
intimately connected. Steiger justly asks: ‘‘What 
is it that makes the example of Christ obligatory 
to us, unless it be the fact that that typical suffer- 
ing was at once and primarily a suffering for us, an 
offering of Christ and a benefit, engaging us to 
serve Him?’’—This passage expresses in preg- 
nant language the double idea: 1. You are obliged 
to obey Christ, because He suffered for you. 2. 
You are consequently called to innocent suffering, 
though you be guiltless, because also Christ, in 
suffering for you, suffered innocently and with 
i intent that in this respect you should imitate 

im. 

Leaving you—steps.—iroliurévw another 
form of vrodeitw. Bengel remarks, ‘in abitu ad 
Patrum.”"— troypaupsc, 2 Mace. ii. 29, & pattern 
to write or draw by, a copy-head such as a wri- 
ting-master would give to his pupils. This re- 
quires a steady hand and daily practice. Hence, 
pattern, copy, example. It is characteristic of 
this epistle, that it lays great stress on the pattern 


lva émaxodovOjonre rote lyveoty.—lyr9, 28 foot- 
print, also the heels of shoes. The figure of a 
copyhead passes into that of a guide, whose foot- 
prints travellers along a steep, narrow and slip- 
pery path must follow up step by step. The 
footprints of His readiness to suffer, of His gen- 
tleness and humility are particularly alluded to. 
iva dependent on érafev, not on éxAfGnre. The 
imitation and following of Christ consists espe- 
cially in the daily taking up of the cross, Lke. 
ix. 28. [This passage is also imitated by Poly- 
carp, ¢. 8: Xpiordc ‘Lyoove dviveyxev Hui rac duap- 
tiag TH tdiy cQpyare ert Td EbAov, bc duapriay ov« éroi- 
noev, ovde evplOn dédog tv rh oTéuare abTow * pysyral 
obyv yevdueba tig tropovig atTov . . . . ToUTov 
hutv tov trroypapzpov bOyne de’ éavroi. 

Tertullian de Patientia, c. 8. ‘He Who is God, 
stooped to be born in the womb of His Mother, 
and waited patiently and grew up; and when 
grown up, was not impatient to be recognized as 
God. He was baptized by His servant, and re- 
pelled the tempter only by words. When He be- 
came a Teacher, He did not strive nor cry, nor did 
any one hear His voice in the streets. He did not 
break the bruised reed nor quench the smoking flat. 
He scorned no man’s company; He shunned no 
man’s table. He conversed with publicans and 
sinners. He poured out water and washed His 
disciples’ feet. He would not injure the Samaritan 
village which did not receive Him, when His disci- 
ples called fire from heaven to consume it. He 
cured the unthankful; He withdrew from those 
who plotted against Him. He had the traitor con- 
stantly in His company and did not expose him. 
And when He is betrayed and is brought to execu- 
tion, He is like a sheep which before his shearers wu 
dumb, and a lamb that doth not open tts mouth. He 
who, Lord of angelic Legions, did not approve the 
sword of Peter drawn in His defence, He is spit 
upon, scourged, mocked. Such long-suffering as 

is, is an example to all men, but is found in God 
alone.” —M.] 


Vr. 22. Who did no sin, etc.—This de- 
scription of the innocent and patient suffering 
of Jesus is almost a literal quotation from the 
Septuagint version of Is. liii. 9, the word duapriav 
alone being substituted for avouiay. The passages 
Is. 1. 6; liii. 7, are more freely treated in v. 28. 
The servant of God there designated is therefore 
none other than the Messiah. His perfect sin- 
lesgness is even more explicitly affirmed in Heb. 
vii. 26; 2 Cor. v. 21. 

evpioxw not absolutely like elvaz, but: no guile 
could be discovered in or proved from His words, 
all watching and sifting notwithstanding, and yet 
He was condemned. See Winer p. 701, ef. Jas. 
iii. 2. Bengel notices the fitness of this exhorta- 
tion to slaves, who were greatly liable to the 
temptation of deceiving, slandering and menacing 
their fellow-slaves. 


Ver. 28. Who being reviled—threatened 
not.—He fulfilled Prov. xx. 22; xxiv. 29; He 
did- what David had done, 2 Sam. xvi. 10, ete. 
The strong and bitter words, which Jesus had 
sometimes to use, Matt. vii. 6; xvi. 8; xxii. 18; 
xxiii. 18. 88; xii. 84, were not the utterings of 
personal hatred, nor retorts of insults heaped up- 
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on Him, but necessary evidences of the truth in 
order to cast a sting into the heart of His ad- 
versaries, and if possible to save them. 

But delivered—righteously.—The second 
part of the sentence contains aclimax. He even 
abstained. from threatening, while He saw into 
the impending judgments. sapadidov d2, He 
committed His cause to God, not however by in- 
voking the vengeance of God on His enemies, but 
by praying for their conversion and pardon. If 
they persisted in repelling the overtures of grace, 
He left him to the justice of God. In this sense 
He said: ‘‘I seek not mine own glory: there is 
One that seeketh and judgeth.” Jno. viii. 50.— 
Jeremiah spoke differently in the spirit of the 
Old Testament: ‘‘ Let me see Thy vengeance upon 
them, for unto Thee have I revealed my cause.” 
Jer. xi. 20. 


To Him that judgeth righteously, other- 
wise than the anger of the injured part, and the 
violence of ungodly enemies would make it. It 
is both a great consolation and an invitation to 
leave vengeance to Him, cf. Rom. xii. 19; ii. 6- 
11; 1 Pet. iii. 9; 2 Thess. i. 6; Lke. xviii. 7. 8; 
ix. 55. Lechler remarks, that the Apostle’s lan- 
guage was giving one the impression of coming 
in contact with an eye-witness of the arrest, of 
the trial, of the rough ill treatment and even of 
the crucifixion of the Lord. [Calvin has the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ Qué sibi ad expetendam vindictam indul- 
gent, non judicis officium Deo concedunt, sed quodam 
modo facere volunt suum carnificem.—M.] . 


Ver. 24. Who Himself bore our sins in 
His own body on the tree.—This verse is 
connected with wrep dyay of v. 21, and defines it 
more particularly; it also brings the antithesis 
tov. 22 toa climax. Not only had He no sin, or 
did not sin Himself, but He bore our sins, etc.— 
avaveynev, The exegesis is determined by Is. liii. 
which evidently was before the Apostle’s mind. 


In that chapter occur the words Sop.Nio, 


fépecy. The LXX. render: tr pdAwme atrov iuele 
UPquev; inv. 12, xal avrd¢ duapriag woAAGy avivey- 
xev; in v. 10, ‘*When His son! shall make an 
offering for sin.” All exegetical attempts to ex- 
plain away the idea of substitution and the 
system'of sacrifice closely connected with it, are 
altogether futile. 
expreasions, ‘‘to carry one’s sin,” or, ‘‘to bear 
one’s iniquity,” are equivalent to “suffer the 
punishment and guilt of one’s sin,’’ Lev. xx. 17. 
19; xxiv. 15; Ezek. xxiii. 85, so ‘to carry ano- 
ther’s sin,” denotes “to suffer the punishment 
and guilt of another,”’ or ‘‘to suffer vicariously,”’ 
Lev. iii. 19.17; Numb. xiv. 88; Lam. v. 7; Ezek. 
xviii. 19. 20. Can this be done in any other way 
than by the imputation of the guilt and sin of 
others, as was the case in the sin and guilt-offer- 
ings? Weiss is quite arbitrary in persisting to 
exclude the idea of sacrifice from Is. liii., for v. 
10 ot refers to it. From a Jewish point of 
view such a separation of the doctrine of substi- 
tution from the idea of sacrifice is simply impos- 
sible, cf. Jno. i. 29; Lev. xvi. 21. 22.—The juxta- 
position of #udv and airéc both here and in Is. 
lili. is not insignificant, but gives prominence to 
the idea of substitution. Calvin says: ‘As under 
the law the sinner, in order to become free from 


As in the Old Testament, the 


sin, offered a sacrifice in his stead, so Christ took 
upon Himself the curse which we have merited 
by our sins in order to expiate it before God.” 
Calov. ‘The cross of Christ was the lofty altar 
to which, when He was about to offer Himself, 
He ascended laden with our sins.” 

dvadgéipery iri td EbAov==to carry up to the tree of 
the cross and thus to carry away and blot out, 
cf. Jas. ii. 21; Heb. ix. 28. The expression 
‘‘tree”’ for “cross” is by no means undesigned, 
but selected as in Acts v. 80; x. 89, with refer- 
ence to Deut. xxi. 28, of. Gal. iii. 138, where it is 
said of him that is hanged on a tree, ‘‘he is ac- 
cursed of God.” 

Ta¢ duapriac not sin-offerings or offerings for 
our sins, a rendering which is inadmissible on 
grammatical grounds, but the guilt and punish- 
ment of our sins;—these He took upon Himself 
and expiated them, cf. Col. ii. 14; Gal. iii. 13; 
2 Cor. v. 21. : 

In His own body, cf. Eph. ii. 15. This expres- 
sion is far from singular in connection with the 
fact that Christ bore the punishment of sin also 
in His holy soul, provided we start from the idea 
of sacrifice and assume that Peter was comparing 
the body of Christ with the body of the slain 
victim. Gerhard says: ‘The body is mentioned 
in particular, because it was visibly suspended 
from the cross, and because His bodily sufferings 
were more immediately perceptible by the 
senses.”” Weiss tries to find a reference to the 
words of the institution of the Lord’s Supper— 
but this seems to be rather far-fetched. How 
this carrying of the punishment of man’s sin— 
which goes far beyond a compassionating enter- 
ing into the feelings of our sinful misery—was 
possible must ever remain a wonderful mystery, 
on which the Petrine and Johannean doctrine of 
Christ as the real and original Head of mankind, 
sheds only a feeble light. 

That having died to sins, we should live 
to the righteousness of Him.—Calov. ‘“Pe- 
ter combines the two benefits of the death of 
Christ, Ist, by it our sins are expiated, and 2d, 
in virtue of it sin is killed in us. We add, that 
the combination gives prominence to holiness as 
the end and aim of the atonement. 

érroyivopat==dro0vhonw, cf. Rom. vi. 2. Bengel 
remarks :“yevéo6a: trvd¢ means to become some- 
body’s slave, aré denotes removal. The body of 
Christ was removed, taken away from that tree, 
up to which He had carried our sins; thus we 
should remove ourselves from sin, become free 
from it.’’ This explanation is more acute than 
satisfactory. The negative, dying unto sin,must 
go hand in hand with the positive. The connec- 
tion of holiness and renovation with the death 
of Jesus is not indicated here, but may be sup- 
plied by recollecting that the gift of the Holy 
Ghost and the power of faith were acquired by 
the death of Jesus. Thereby the vital strength 
of sin is broken and the desire of righteousness 
planted in the soul.—( fy 19d =-to live in 
the service of righteousness, in keeping the com- 
mandments of God and Christ instead of the 
former service of sin. Bengel: ‘‘The whole of 
righteousness is one, sin manifold.” 

By whose stripe ye were healed.—MéAu), 
a wound like that inflicted on slaves by scourging, 
a stripe or rather the weal left by astripe. The' 
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Singular is used here as in Is. liii.; the sacred 
body of Jesus was so tortured that it was, as it 
were, only one wound or stripe.—ov ro poAure 
avrov. (Lachmann and Griesbach omit avroi; 
Tischendorf retains it as the more difficult read- 
ing in his last edition). More emphatic than the 
relative by itself; supply robrov before it.—'Ié@yre. 
The apostle passes from the first person to the 
second, resuming his direct address to Christian 
slaves. Soalso at v. 25; the whole section from 
vy. 18-25 is addressed to them. ydAwy and idofat 
suggest the secondary thought: You have to en- 
dure no kind of sufferings and wounds, but Christ, 
your Lord, endured them also; your Master ex- 
acts not more from you than He has borne Him- 
self; He bears all in your stead in order to save 
you; how much more ought you, who are sinful, 
quietly and patiently to endure suffering ?—But 
how shall we solve the prophetical and apostoli- 
cal paradox, that Christ’s stripe is our healing? 
Healing is here primarily not to be understood as 
a sinner’s entire restoration to the image of God, 
else the preceding exhortation would not have 
been necessary, but as designating the healing 
of the stings of conscience, caused by sin; but 
this involves of course the principle that entire 
healing is rendered possible. ‘Sins, committed 
against our conscience, hurt the soul and leave 
scars which ever and anon open afresh, sting the 
conscience and hurt the soul.” Steinhofer. — 
These wounds of your soul were healed when by 
faith in the atoning death of Jesus you received 
forgiveness. He suffered the smiters to draw 
long furrows on His back, Ps. cxxix. 8, to wound 
His head and face, His bands and feet, and to 
pierce His heart that in our stead, as the Head 
for the members, He might make atonement.”— 


“Thou didst suffer stripe and weal, - 
a Treatment full of s e and pain, 
That my plague thou mightest heal, 
And my peace forever gain.” 
[German Hymn,— 
Du haet lassen Wunden schlagen, 


Dich erbarmlich richten zu, 
Um su heilen meine Plagen, 
| Um zu setzen mich in Rub !—M.] 

Tauler:—‘‘ He had to die that we might live: 
He was afflicted that we might rejoice; He was 
wounded that we might be healed: He shed His 
blood that we might be cleansed: the blood of the 
Physician was shed and made the patient’s re- 
medy.’’ 

Ver. 25. For ye were straying like sheep. 
—The Apostle adds how and from what state they 
came to this healing. For ye were straying like 
sheep. <A sheep isa stupid animal: so is the sin- 
ner, repelling salvation and straying in the ways 
of corruption. Sheep, as Aristotle observes, are 
subject to as many diseases asman. Stray sheep, 
separated from the shepherd and the flock, lack 
food and care, are exposed td many dangers, may 
become a prey to the wolf or fall into some abyss. 
The expression is taken from Is. liii., and the 
figure is of frequent occurrence in the Old Tes- 
tament, Numb. xxvii. 17; 1 Kings xxii. 17; Ps. 
cxix. 176; Ezek. xxxiv. 6. 11, and in the New, 
Luke xv. 4, etc.; Jno. x. 15 eto.; Matt. ix. 36. 
It may have been particularly appropriate to the 
ease of slaves of the dispersion who often changed 
masters and their place of domicile. Straying 
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and sickness are often conjoined. ‘The figure 
of stray sheep alludes to original union with God 
and represents straying as alienation from God 
in consequence of sin.” Jno. x. 12. Wiesi 
But ye are now brought back: (from the 
wilderness of sin, error and death) to the Shep- 
herd and Bishop of your souls.—éreorpégrre, 
ye have been converted and have suffered your- 
selves to be converted. By faith you have laid 
hold of the atonement made for all and have re- 
turned from your wanderings. Christ is the arch- 
Shepherd, the true, the good Shepherd, promised 
already in the Old Testament, Is. xl. 11; Ezek. 
xxxiv. 28; xxxvii. 24; Ps. xxiii. 1; cf. Jno. x. 
11; Heb. xiii. 20; 1 Pet. v. 4. He even gives 
His life for the sheep, Jno. x. 12. The Apostle 
turns to that side of the pastoral relation of Christ 
which exhibits Him as the Bishop and Guardian 
of souls.—émioxoroc is used of God in the LXX. 
version of Job xx. 29; the phrase is however 
more probably taken from Ezek. xxxiv. 11. 12, 
where we read: ‘For thus saith the Lord God, 
Behold I, even I, will both search my sheep and 
seek them out (émoxéyoua:). As a shepherd 
seeketh out his flock in the day that he is among 
his sheep that are scattered, so will I seek out my 
sheep, and will deliver them out of all places 
where they have been scattered in the cloudy and 
dark day.” Heis ever careful of the,salvation 
of His sheep and seeks to protect them from de- 
struction. He is the Shepherd and Guardian of 
souls.—yvydv not without especial significance as 
it relates to slaves, and servants who are so often 
treated, as if they had no immortal soul, and who 


may therefore so much the more readily forget 


that they have a soul which they may lose, and 
that with the soul lost, all else is lost. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Divine origin of Christianity may also 
be demonstrated by the fact that it enters into 
and hallows every relation of life and descends to 
the most degraded of men and to the lowest con- 
ditions of society. 

2. The glory of the Christian vocation is pecu- 
liarly manifested by endurance of wrong and in- 
defatigable well-doing under it. : 

8. Plato anticipated the ideal of such a right- 
eous man in the following passage of his second 
book on the State: ‘Without doing any wrong, 
he must have the greatest appearance of unright- 
eousness in order to be thoroughly approved in 
righteousness, since even slander and its conse- 
quences cannot move him, and although all his 
life-long considered unrighteous, he is yet right- 
eous. The righteous, thus minded will be bound, 
scourged, tortured, blinded in both eyes and 
finally, having endured every pons evil, he 


will be hung.” Plato’s ideal and conception find 
their strongest fulfilment and reality in Chris- 
tianity. 


4. The exhortation that we should copy in our- 
selves, the pattern which Christ has left us in His 
life and death is enclosed forwards and backwards, 
ver. 21 and v. 24, by the recollection that He was 
crucified for us. This is the impelling motive 
which at once enables us to imitate Christ end to 
do it cheerfully. 
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6. The vicarious sacrificial death of Jesus, 
based on Is. liii., is here affirmed with so much 
clearness that even rationalistic adversaries are 
unable to resist it, cf. Wegschneider, Jnstit. p. 
407. 6th ed. How we are healed by the wounds 
of Jesus, is a mystery which reason cannot fully 
solve, and to which we have to submit by faith 
in the clear testimony of Holy Writ. ‘Jesus, 
who by His blood has effected our reconciliation, 
is Himself the Physician who heals our souls.’ 
Even Dr. Baur is constrained to admit that the 
idea of substitution cannot be denied in such pas- 
sages of the New Testament as Rom. iv. 25; Gal. 
i. 4; Rom. viii. 8; 1 Cor. xv. 8; 2Cor. v. 19, that 
the preposition imép denotes both the idea of sub- 
stitution and what takes place for the benefit of 
man; that these two points are passing the one 
into the other, so as to interpenetrate each other, 
but that the latter is decidedly predominant; that 
according to the Apostle’s doctrine the justice of 
God had to be satisfied by an actual atonement 
for the punishment of sin; that viewing the death 
of Jesus from the stand-point of Divine justice, is 
oaly the outer side of the event and its merely 
judicial aspect, but that the inmost ground of the 
Divinely-made institution is the grace of God, 
Rom. iii. 24, 2 Cor. v. 19, and a point so much 
more extensive than the other as to constrain us 
to regard only as an emanation of Divine grace 
whatever Divine justice may claim of the death of 
Jesus; that it vee that God would not al- 
low men to be punished in their own persons, but 
in their substitute. See Baur, Lehrbegriff des Ap. 
Paulus p. 541. This is certainly a wonderful tes- 
timony from the lips of an unbeliever. 

6. The medicine has been prepared by His 
wounds, the balsam has been cleared under the 
press of the cross.—‘'The blood of Jesus is the 
most precious balsam with which Jesus washes 
and heals our wounds, as the good Samaritan 
poured oil and wine in the wounds of the bleed- 
ing and half-dead man to lessen their smart and 
tohealthem. There is vital strength in this crim- 
son oil whereby we are fully healed.” Steinhofer, 
Evang. Glaubensgrund, p. 434. 

7. Observe the important distinction between 
the atonement as the objective act of God in Christ 
ia virtue of which salvation has been acquired for 
and is offered to sinners, and the subjective ap- 
propriation of salvation by means of conversion. 
The words of Paul: ‘‘ Ye are washed, yo are sanc- 
tified, ye are justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus and by the Spirit of our God,” 1 Cor. vi. 
11, apply only to those who have sought Christ 
in penitence and faith and laid hold of His merits. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How may the much-lamented difficulties re- 
lating to domestics be remedied? 1. By the re- 
turn of the fear of God into the houses and hearts 
of men; 2. By masters and servants entering upon 
the imitation of Christ.—The secret of partaking 
more and more of the grace of God.—The Chris- 
tian call, 1. To a state of grace, in order to be 
and live in it; 2. To suffer innocently and pa- 
tiently; 3. To persevere in well-doing. — The 
Christian’s consolation in innocent suffering.— 
Righteousness of life must flow from righteous- 


’ 


ness by faith.—The sufferings of Christ for us 
and before us.—The power of Christ’s example. 
—The great change in conversion.—Man a stray 
sheep, while excluded from the calling of God in 
Christ, 

STaRKE:—God ordains, that one should rule 
and another serve.—-Bad masters are for the trial 
and perhaps also for the chastisement of servants. 
—Masters are often decried as whimsical for de- 
siring propriety and right in things spiritual and 
temporal. Servants, be ashamed and do not slan- 
der your godly masters, but learn to be wise and 
to do all things right after the will of God and 
their mind —Many masters may deal ill with 
their people, but if they endure wrong patiently, 
attend to their service in the fear of God, pray 
diligently for their masters, they are God’s peo- 
ple and God will be their helper and reward, 
Gen. xxxi. 12.—As it is the shame of servants to 
be punished for ill-doing, so it is their veritable 
honour and glory before God and man if they 
endure wrong innocently and patiently, ch. iv. 
15. 16.—Christians are not called to voluptuous- 
ness and goo days but to the cross, ch. ii. 21.— 
We should often look at ourselves in the suffer- 
ings of Christ, as if they were a mirror, that we 
may be glorified into the same image, Heb. xii. 
8.—Christ is our Gift and Pattern, our Mediator 
and Head, our Shepherd and Light. What is our 
duty? To believe and to obey (follow) Jno. viii. 
12.—The words, the ways and the works of Christ 
are, as it were, living letters and footprints for 
us to copy and follow, Heb. xii. 6.—If you have 
@ just cause and yet are oppressed, be still and 
persevere, God wil] maintain your cause, Ps. xciv. 
15.—Away with foolish sacrifices for the living 
or the dead! The one sacrifice of our High- 
priest Jesus Christ on the cross is sufficient for 
the reconciliation of the whole world, Heb. ix. 
12. 26; x. 11. 12.—The exaltation and glory of 
Christians blossom forth from the cross.—Sin was 
sacrificed and slain by Christ that it should also 
be dead in us. Where it lives, the virtue of the 
death of Christ is as yet unfelt, Rom. vi. 6.—Sin 
is like a maze: whoso enters the same cannot 
easily find his way out.—Whoso remains in the 
wilderness out of Christ (ezira) must at last fall 
into the abyss of hell and eternally despair, Acts 
iv. 12; Ps. cxix. 176. 

AUGUSTINE :—‘‘ We must not cease to hope for © 
the wicked, but rather pray for them the more 
diligently, that they may become good, because 
the number of saints has at all times been in- 
creased by the number of the ungodly. Those 
who are goats to-day, may be sheep to-morrow, 
those who are weeds to-day, to-morrow may be 
wheat.” 

Kaprr :—What is necessary in conversion? 1. 
That we should be healed by the wounds of Jesus. 
2. That we should die to sin and live to right- 
eousness. 

[Leranton :—Vxe. 18. It isathing of much con- 
cernment, the right ordering of families; for all 
other societies, civil and religious are made up of 
these. Villages and cities and churches and com- 
monwealths and kingdoms, are but a collection 
of families: and therefore such as these are, for 
the most part, such must the whole societies pre- 
dominantly be. One particular house is but a 
very small part of a kingdom, yet the wickedness 
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and lewdness of that house, be it but the meanest 
in it, as of servants one or more; and though it 
seem but a small thing, yet goes in to make up 
that heap of sin that provokes the wrath of God 
and draws on public calamity.—Servants. 1. 
Their duty (be subject); 2. Its extent (to the fro- 
ward); 8. Its principle (for conscience toward 
God).—The eagle may fly high and yet have its 
eye down upon some carrion on earth; even 80 a 
man may be standing on the earth and on some 
low part of it, and yet have his eye upon heaven 
and be contemplating it. That which one man 
cannot at all see in another, is the very thing that 
is most considerable in their action, namely, the 
principle whence they flow and the end to which 
they tend. This is the form and life of actions, that 
by which they are earthly or heavenly. Whatso- 
ever be the matter of them, the spiritual mind hath 
that alchymy indeed, of burning base metals unto 
gold, earthly employments into heavenly.—V. 21. 
The particular things that Christians are here 
said to be called to, are suffering, as their lot, and 
patience, as their duty, even under the most un- 
just and undeserved sufferings.—He that aims 
high, shoots the higher for it, though he shoot 
not so high as he aims. This is that which en- 
nobles the spirit of a Christian, the propounding 
of this our high pattern, the example of Jesus 
Christ.—V. 24. The eye of agodly man is not fixed 
on the false sparkling of the world’s pomp, honour 
and wealth. It is dead to them, being quite daz- 
zled with a greater beauty. The grass looks fine 
in the morning, when it is set with those liquid 
pearls, the drops of dew that shine upon it; but 
if you can look but a little while on the body of 
the sun, and then look down again, the eye is as 
it were dead; itis not that faint shining on the 
earth that it thought so gay before: and as the 
eye is blinded and dies to it, so within a few 
hours that gayety quite vanishes and dies itself. 
—Faith looks so steadfastly on its suffering Sa- 
viour, that, as they say (Jntellectus fit tllud quod 
tntelligit), it makes the soul like Him, assimilates 
and conforms it to His death, as the Apostle 
speaks. That which Papists fabulously say of 
some of their saints, that they received the im- 
pression of the wounds of Christ in their body, 
is true in a spiritual sense of the soul of every 
one that is indeed a saint and a believer; it takes 
the very print of His death by beholding Him and 
dies to sin, and then takes that of His rising again, 
and lives to righteousness ; as it applies it to justify, 
80 to mortify, drawing virtue from it. Thus said 
one, ‘Christ aimed at this in all those sufferings 
that with so much love He went through; and 
car I disappoint Him and not serve His end?” — 


[On the duties of Christian servants see Bp. 
FLEETWOop’s ‘Sermons on relative duties.’’—M. | 

[Jonrin:—Van. 18. ‘The law of nature knows 
no such thing as slavery, for by nature all men 
are free and equal; but by the civil laws, and by 
the practice of nations, it was established, and 
still continues among those who know not the 
Gospel; and the more is the shame and the pity, 
it is to be found in some places where Christian- 
ity is professed. The religion of Christ, when 
it first made its progress in the world, left the 
civil laws of nations,.in a great measure, as it 
found them, lest by altering or repealing them, it 


should bring confusion and disturbance into hu- 
man society; but, as by its own genius and ten- 
dency, it leads men gently back to the precepts 
of nature and equity, to kindness and to mercy, 
it put an end by degrees, in most civilized ns- 
tions, to that excessive distance and difference 
between masters and slaves, which owed its ori- 
gin to outrage and war, to violence and calam- 
ity; so that in Christian countries the service 
which is performed is usually, as it ought to 
be, voluntary and by agreement. But what the 
writers of the New Testament have said concern- 
ing slaves, holds true concerning hired servants 
and all those who are employed in other denom- 
inations under a master, that.they discharge their 
office modestly, diligently.and willingly, and act 
with faithfulness and integrity in every. thing 
that is committed to them.”’—M. ] 

[ Mackniaut:—‘‘In this verse the Apostle ee- 
tablishes one of the most noble and important 
principles of morality, namely, that our obliga- 
tion to relative duties does not depend, either on 
the character of the persons to whom they are to 
be performed, or on their performance of the 
duties which they owe to us, but on the unalterable 
relations of things established by God.”—HM. ] 

[Be: Honne:—Ver. 21. ‘Our Lord was ‘both 
@ sacrifice for sin, and also an example of godly 
life.’ (Collect for second Sunday after Easter.) 
By His sacrifice He procured us grace to follow 
His example, which otherwise would have been 
proposed to us in vain; by His example He 
showed us how to make aright use of that grace, 
which, unless we do, it is given in vain. So that 
if he who regards Him as an example, and not 
as a Redeemer, will be lost, because he cannot 
follow Him; he who takes Him for a Redeemer, 
and not for an example, will be lost, because he 
does not follow Him, since redemption was in 
order to holiness; and although it be most cer 
tain that without Christ no man can attain unto 
holiness, yet it is no less certain that ‘without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord.” He only is 
fully and effectually redeemed, and has evidence 
to assure him of it, who bears stamped on his 
soul the image and superscription of his Saviour.” 
—M. 

[Dean Stannors :—Vv. 24. 25. ‘A considera- 
tion of the purpose for which our Saviour suf- 
fered should be a matter of great consolation to 
us, when we meditate upon His sufferings, and 
cause us to mingle tears of joy with those of 
grief. The latter we should be insensible not to 
pay to the excruciating agonies of our beloved 
Master; the former we should be unthankful and 
cruel to ourselves not to give tothe happy effects 
of the misery which He so graciously conde- 
scended to undergo for us. But, to make both 
effectual, let us, inflamed with zeal and gratitade 
and love unfeigned, endeavour for our own par- 
ticular, and most devoutly beg for the rest, 88 
the best of Churches teaches us, that the innu- 
merable benefits of this precious blood-sheddiag 
may have their full extent and free course; that 
‘‘we and the whole Church of Christ may re- 
ceive remission of sins” and all the other blessed 
effects of His passion; that He, who ‘hath msde 
a full, perfect and sufficient sacrifice, oblation 
and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world,” 
would cause His way to be known, and show His 
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saving health to the yet dark and unbelieving | every man may be effectual to the saving of 
nations; and that all, who do already know it, | every man! Even so, blessed Jesus, ‘by thine 
msy walk worthy of their knowledge and of the | agony and bloody sweat, by thy cross and pas- 
high vocation wherewith they are called. And | sion, good Lord, deliver us.”—M. ] 

0! that the death tasted by our Redeemer for' — 


CHAPTER III. 1-7. 


Axatreis :—Exhortations addreased to married people, enjoining duties affecting their mutual relations, rom a Christian 
point of view. 


1 Likewise, ye wives,’ be in subjection to your own husbands; that, if* any obey not 
the word,* they also may without the word‘ be won by the conversation of the wives; 

2,3 While they behold® your chaste conversation coupled with fear. Whose’ adorning, 
let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting the hair,® and of wearing of gold,? or 

4 of putting on of apparel; But leé ¢¢ be the hidden man of the heart, in that which 
ig not corruptible,” even the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit," which isin the 

5 sight of God of great price. For after this manner in the old time™ the holy 
women also, who trusted® in God, adorned themselves, being in subjection unto their 

6 own husbands: Even" as Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him lord: whose daughters 

7 ye are,' as long as** ye do well, and are not afraid with any amazement.” 'Likewise, 
ye husbands, dwell with them according to knowledge, giving honour unto the wife, 
as unto the weaker vessel, and as being heirs together of the grace of life; that your 
prayers be not hindered. 


Verse 1. [2 Cod., A. B. and Sinait.omit ai. dneies goes back to ch. ii. 13 —M.] 
aai et, even if; the force of cai ei is, “put the worst case, even it your husbands are positively disobe- 
dient to the word, your duty ia clear.”—M.] 

[3 me eoNC OF Tees another reading ls cepSnOx%awvras. Rec. Cod. Sin.—On ira with a Fut. Indic. see 

iner, 6th ed. p. 258, and cf. Rev. xxii. 14; translate “that they shall be won.”—M. 

([* dvev Adyou, without word. Translate the whole verse: ‘ Likewise, wives, be in subjection to your own 
husbands, that even if any obey not the word, they shall be won without word by means of the con- 
versation of the wives.”’—M. 

Verse 2. [(Téwowretvoavregmhaving beheld, when they iy ala 

6 The German renders “ your conversation chaste in fear.”—M.] 
Verse 3, [7 & p=-of whom, #. ¢., your adornment.—M.] 
SépmwroxgRs Tptx @v—ebraliding of hair, cf. 1 Tim. ii. 9.—M.] 
9wepc:Odacewse=putting round (the head, the arm, the ankle or the finger). Translate the verse: “ Yous 
adornment let it be not the outward of braiding of hair, and putting round golden ornaments, or of put- 
ting on of dresses.” —M. 
Verso4. PO Ew rq aG04 pre==in the incorruptible ornament of.—M.) 
leov mpgdos xai Hovxiov wvyevpatos==the meek and quict spirit, which, etc—M.} 
Verse 6. [12 so7éd xaiformerly also.—M.]} 
éAnrigoveas (Part. of Imperfect, according to Winer, 6th ed., p. 805)<-who hoped.—M.] 
Verve 6. [4 No necessity for “even”; the Greek bas simply #s.—M.] 
3 s dyeryHOnre tréxvamof whom ye have becomechildren.—M.] 
Saya@Gororovcas states the condition on which they have become Sarah’s children; render, therefore, 
“if,” instead of “ as long as.”—M.] 

[Vxcai ph GoBoduevac undepiavy wréynocwwand are not afraid of any sudden fear. rréyaotvyen 

erie a aap, some external cause of terror. See additional observations under “ Exegetical and 
t . —M. 

Verve 7. [18 This verse needs entire recasting; the E. V.is involved. We translate, closely following the original: 
“Yeo husbands, in like manner, (refers to rdytras trepyoare, ch. fi. 17) dwelling, according to know 
ledge with the feminine, as with the weaker vessel, giving honour as to those who are also fellow-iur 
heritors of the grace of life, in order that your prayers be net hindcred. So Alford. The Cod. Sin. 
reads cuvoxcAourres, “companying with,” for cuvocxovurvtes, and supplies toseéAys, man- 
ifold before x 4 ps7 0s.—M.] 


erence? It is probably to be found in the cir 
aye ces a ee cuinstance that in the Churches to which he 
Ver. 1. Likewise, wives, be in subjec- | wrote this Epistle were only few believing mas- 
tion to your own husbands.—The Apostle | ters, or none that had slaves. Estius sees in this 
now passes on to conjugal duty, intending to | circumstance an additional reason that this Epis- 
make duolwc convey the idea that the obedience of |! tle was addressed to the Jews of the diapersion, 
Wives to their husbands is as sacred an obliga- | among whom were many slaves, but few masters 
tion as that of servants to their masters. What |—al yvvaixec, address as in ch. ii. 18; iii. 7; 
may be the reagon of his not noticing the duties | Eph. v. 22. 25.—ioraccéusvas, Participle, as ch 
of believing masters to their servants, to which | ii. 18, governed by the principle, ch. ii. 17, 
Paal, on Eee: vi. 9; Col. iii. 25, has special ref- | ‘‘Fear God,” etc., cf. Col. iii. 18; Gen. iii. 16. 
4 


To your own husbands.—Cf.1 Cor. xiv. 
85; vii. 2; Eph. v. 21. 25. 28. 88. idwc is not 
without emphasis; it adverts to an antithesis; it 
is to remind the wives, as Calvin rightly observes, 
of the duty of chastity, and warn them of all 
suspicious obedience to strange men. Believing 
wives married to unbelieving or pagan husbands 
might, even apart from the then prevalent de- 
moralization of the conjugal estate, be tempted 
to seek close intercourse with enlightened men, 
strong in faith, and to be led by them; such a 
course might easily shake the confidence of the 
conjugal relation; hence the Apostle’s delicate 
caution. The Apostle takes it for granted that 
the greater number of husbands of believing 
wives are also believers in the publicly preached 
word; but even if (xa? el) this should not be the 
case, the wives must persevere in self-sacrificing, 
self-denying obedience, and thus seek to win 
their husbands, not by talking and arguing, but 
by the powerful preaching of a quiet conversa- 
tion.—dvev Adyov, without open preaching and 
peculiar arts of speech on the part of the wives. 
—dia rij¢ dvacrpogyc, by means of their behaviour 
and obedience; this is their principal task.— 
xepdrShowvrat, cf. 1 Cor. ix. 19-22; vii.17. To 
gain for Christ, for the Gospel, for the kingdom 
of heaven, for themselves=oderv. Calov re- 
marks that the expression alludes to the great 
value of the soul, and to the holy joy in their 
conversion. The greatest gain is that of the 
converted themselves, Phil. iii. 8. [Leighton 
observes: ‘A soul converted is gained to itself, 
gained to the pastor, or friend, or wife, or hus- 
band who sought it, and gained to Jesus Christ: 
added to His treasury, who thought not His own 
precious blood too dear to lay out for this gain.” 
—M.]—Grotius cites the language of the heathen 
orator Libanius, which shows how primitive 
‘Christian wives followed these exhortations. He 
‘exclaims: ‘¢‘What wives have these Christians!” 

Ver. 2. When they behold your conver- 
sation, chaste in fear.—iromretoavrec, cf. ch. 
ii. 12, an insight flowing from close observation. 
—riv tv $68y dyvfv.—tThe allusion is probably 
(with reference to ch. ii. 17) to the fear of God, 
not to the fear of the husband, as in Eph. v. 88. 
—dyvfv not=—chaste in its restricted sense, but 
because of its close connection with ¢é68y and 
‘with the sequel, denotes chaste in a wider sense, 
pure, holy, cf. Jas. iii. 17.—So Calov, not only 
‘with reference to conjugal fidelity and cleanness 
of the body. 

Ver. 8. Youradornment let it not be the 
‘outward (adornment) of braiding the hair, 
and putting round golden ornaments, or 
of putting on of dresses.—This verse is 
closely connected with the foregoing. This holy 
conversation in the fear of God is described first 
negatively: ‘In contrast with the means used by 
wordly-minded women to attach their husbands, 
‘the Apostle specifies the means whereby a Chris- 
tian wife may hope to win even a resisting hus- 
‘band.”—dy éorw sc. 6 xécpoc, ef. 1 Tim. ii. 9.— 
‘The Genitives are those of nearer definition, and 
‘describe the act of adorning, not the objects of 
adornment.—éumAdnh, the artificial braiding of 
hair; female vanity is inexhaustible in the in- 
vention of new styles and fashions. Calov cites 
‘@ passage from Jerome’s Epistle to Demetrius, 
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in which he adverts to this subject, and quotes 
Cyprian’s sharp censure of women on this score. 
The views, which even the more serious heathen 
held concerning such trifies, have been collected 
by Steiger from Plato, Sophocles and Plutarch. 
— ivdiceec iuariwv.—Peter, of course, adverts 
simply to the costliness of dresses. [But does not 
évdicews allude rather to putting them on in an 
unbecoming and indecent manner? Alford says 
that ‘within the limits of propriety and decorum, 
the common usage isthe rule.’ True, but where 
are those limits? Are they observed in the ‘full 
dress’ of the best society of either hemisphere! 
Is ‘full dress’ not a misnomer, and ought not our 
Christian matrons to use their influence in hav- 
ing full dress made more dress ?—-M.] Calov:— 
‘‘Peter forbids not any and every adornment, 
but a modest and seemly adorning of the body, 
conformably to their several stations, is allowed,” 
ef. 1 Cor. xii. 23. 

Ver. 4. But let it be the hidden man of the 
heart—price.—«pumrdc dvOpuroc = Eow dvOpurror, 
Rom. vii. 22; 2 Cor. iv. 16; Eph. iii. 16. This 
hidden man is not, as Steiger holds, = xapdia, but 
that which the Spirit of God forms and develope 
in the secret workshop of the heart, namely, the 
new way of thinking, feeling and willing, the new 
spiritual life, the new nature, the inmost kernel 
of man’s religion, in as far as he has within him 
something flowing from the life of Jesus. [In 
other words the inner man is the Christian, the 
regenerated, daily-renewed man, adorned with 
the beauty of holiness with his (heart) affections 
centred in God.—M. ].—év ro ations Contrast- 
ed with those perishable, worthless trifles, v. 3. 
A neuter adjective is used for an abstract noun 
(v. Winer, p. 266). Beza: = stnceritas, incorrup- 
tio, mpatc== *JY mild, gentle, meek, Matt. xxi 
5; 1 Cor. xiii. 4, ete.; Eph. iv. 2; Col. iii. 12; 
Mtt. xi. 29; Jas. i. 20; iii. 18; 1 Cor. iv. 21; Gal. 
vi. 1; 2 Tim. ii. 24. The contrary of self-will, 
pride, presumption, obstinacy, hardness, anger 
and envy.—ovyziov, calm, tranquil, without pas- 
sionate excitement. Bengel:—mansuetus, qui non 
turbat, tranguillus, gui turbas aliorum placide fert.— 
mvetparoc relates not tothe Holy Spirit, but to 
the spiritual life, infused into believers by the 
Holy Ghost.—4d éorev may be connected either with 
mvetuatos or with ag@dpry. Bengel connects it 
with the latter, as being the principal subject, 

but “the meek and quiet spirit”’ seems to be the 
main thing desired.—M. ].—zrodureAfe = xodir ios 
eh. i. 19.—[ef. Mk. xiv. 3; 1 Tim. ii 9; Pro.. 
18.—M. ].—evdriov rov Geov, ‘‘coram Deo, qui ti- 
terna, non externa, spectat, cui placere curant pt.” 
Bengel. 

Ver. 5. For after this manner formerly 
also the holy women, who hoped in God, 
adorned themselves, etc.—ourw refers to what 
immediately precedes. The proof of it [the meek 
and quiet spirit.—M.] is their obedience.—ayw: 
yuwalxec, Luke i. 70; Acts iii. 21; Eph. iii. 6; 2 
Pet. i. 21; those women of blessed memory end 
singled out in the history of salvation; their per 
sonality is defined by their hope in God. If God 
is all in all in a man’s heart, it has renounced 
the idol ‘vanity’ and expelled passionate excite- 
ment, cf. 1 Tim. v. 5. Tertullian :—* Be clothed 
with the silk of honesty, the byssus of holiness 
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and the purple of chastity: thus adorned, God 
will be your friend.” Bengel :—‘‘vera sanctiias, 
apestn Deum: est hoe epitheton pars subjectt.” 

Ver. 6. As Sarah obeyed Abrahan, call- 
ing him Lord.—This obedience is illustrated 
by the example of Sarah, whom the Rabbis also 
were wont to set up asa pattern. She showed 
her obedience first in leaving with her husband 
the land of her nativity in reliance upon the pro- 
mises of God, secondly in regarding Abraham as 
her Lord and calling him so, Gen. xviii. 12, not- 
withstanding they were both descended from a 
common earthly parent, Gen. xx. 12.—émfxovev 
denotes the continuance of her obedience, which 
was rewarded by Abraham in his turn obeying 
her, Gen. xvi. 2; xxi. 12.—Grotius remarks that 
when the corruption of morals had become gene- 
ral at Rome, wives were called mistresses [of 
course in a good sense.—WM. ] 

Of whom ye have become children.—ir 
tyevfOnre téxva. This is one of the Apostle’s fre- 
quent allusions to Isaiah; cf. ch. li. 1.2. ‘Look 
upon the rock whence ye are hewn (Abraham) 
and to the hole of the pit (or well) whence ye are 
digged (Sarah).” Sarah is here mentioned as 
the first mother of the people of Israel.—It is not 
gore but éyevfGyre, because the expression ‘chil- 
dren of Sarah’ has not only a carnal but algo a 
spiritua] import. Steiger argues from this pas- 
sage that the Apostle was addressing Gentile 
Christians as he would hardly have said to Jew- 
esses, ‘‘ye have become Sarah’s children’ with- 
out adding some such explanation as this; ‘You 
have now become Sarah’s children indeed or after 
a spiritual manner ;” but the opposite conclusion 
seems more in place. Did our Lord make such a 
qualification when He said to Zaccheus, the Jewish 

ublican-in-chief, ‘‘He also is a son of Abra- 

m’’? Luke xix. 9. Did He do it in the case 
of the infirm woman of whom He said that she 
was a daughter of Abraham? Lke. xiii. 16; Jno. 
viii. 89. Even John the Baptist destroyed the de- 
lusion that those are Abraham’s children who are 
descended from him after the flesh, Matt. iii. 9. 
Believing Jewesses would have no difficulty in 
understanding what was meant; while to Chris- 
tian Gentile women it would hardly have been 
equally intelligible and applicable. Weiss re- 
marks, ‘To be called the daughters of Sarah was 
no particular distinction conferred upon Gentile 
women, but to be designated as the children of 
their venerated ancestress and that in the highest 
sense (¢. ¢., of similarity of disposition), was the 
loftiest praise bestowed upon Jewesses.” This 
evacuation is corroborated by the quotatidn from 


If yedo good and are not afraid of any 
sudden fear.—dyavorowvca:, not in that - - - - 
or because - - - -, or tf - - - -, but: as those who 
vec fe German.—M.]. You evidence your 
relationship to Sarah by doing good. Grotius re- 
calls the amiable reception which Sarah accorded 
to the stranger guests and the readiness with 
which she obeyed Abraham on that occasion, Gen. 
Xviii. 6; and in connection with the sequel refers 
to Gen. xx. But the sense is probably more ge- 
beral and the reference is rather to zeal in well- 
doing, as in ch. ii. 15. 20.—p? goPobyeva: may be 
uotation from Prov. iii. 25: “‘ov pn poBIHoy 


a 
wronoe txeAVovoay ovde dpuac aceBaw ixepxopévas. 


—nréno, terror caused by something external. 
As those who are go full of trust in God, that they 
are not tenderly moved by any evil or by menaces 
similar to those Sarah had to pass through at the 
court of Pharaoh and Abimelech, cf. Heb. xi 11. 
The sentence contains also an exhortation to strive 
more and more for the courage and manly forti- 
tude of their ancestress, cf. ch. iii. 14. (Estius 
says on mré7zo.v: quod dum facilis, non est quod me- 
tuatts quidquam mali: velut, ne maritis vesiris dis- 
pliceatis, st minus corrupts tnceditis: aut ne serviliter 
vos tractent, st faciles ad obsequium vos prebeatis , 
ut solet sexus muliebris vanis pavoribus esse obnozius. 
Sed et si forte nacti estis maritos tniquiores, silentio 
potius ac patientia, quam multis verbis studete eorum 
animos lentre.’’ cf. Lke. xxi. 9; xxiv. 87.—M. 
Ver. 7. Ye husbands, in like’ manner, 
dwelling according to knowledge with 
the feminine, as with the weaker vessel. 
—'Quolwe refers back to ch, ii. 17 a8 inv. 1. 
Weiss wrongly maintains that the exhortation to 
Christian husbands is out of place in this con- 
nection because it does not coincide with the point 
of view indicated at ch. ii. 11. 12. But why 
should it not coincide, if the Apostle addresses in 
turn the different conditions and classes of Chris- 
tians, and shows to each how they should walk 
worthily among the Gentiles, honour all men and 
fear God? It would rather have been a grave 
omission, had he not reminded husbands of their 
duties; the exhortation was indeed peculiarly 
needed in order to avoid all misunderstanding 
and abuse of the obedience of women.—His first 
precept to husbands relates to cvvocxely =to dwell 
together, to have intercourse in general and then, 
as some of the ancients understand the word, 
with particular reference to conjugal intercourse. 
It should take place xara yraow, according to 
knowledge—derived from reason and from the 
Gospel in respect of their peculiar relations and 
want8.—dc acdeveoripy oxebec should be joined to 
ovvoxoivrec; otherwise ovvoixeivy would have no 
object, arovéuovrec would have two o¢.—oxevoc is 
widely used of vessels, clothes and things in ge- 
neral, Deut. xxii. 6; Lke. xvii. J1; then of men 
with reference to their dependence and frailty 
and their destination for some particular pur- 
pose. We are like vessels in the potter’s hand, 
Jer. xviii. 6; Is. xxix. 16; xlv. 9; lxiv.8. He 
can break or. preserve, reject or prefer them to 
honour, Jer. xix. 11; xxii. 28; xlviii. 88; Hos. 
viii. 6; Ps. ii. 9; Rev. if. 27; Rom. ix. 21. 22; 
2 Tim. ii. 20. In particular, the body is called 
the vessel containing the soul, 1 Thess. iv. 4. 5. 
Here oxevoc applies equally to husband and wife 
as is evident from the comparative doJeveoripy; 
it designates both as the handiwork of God, or- 
ganized and designed for each other. The hus- 
band should be particularly moved to a conside- 
rate, lovihg and careful treatment of his wife by 
the thought :—‘‘God himself bas thus appointed 
and made the nature of woman.”’—doVeveorépy. 
Calov :—‘‘Women are weak in print of sex, the 
constitution of their body, mind and judgment, 
art, aptitude and wisdom in the conduct of af- 
fairs.” [Rather a sweeping judgment of woman, 
and as ungenerous as untrue. Woman is phy- 
sically man’s inferior, but it is doubtful whether 
she is so mentally. This is not in the writer’s 
opinion a question of superiority or inferiority, 
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but one of diversity. There are mental qualities 
in which woman excels man and others in which 
he excels her. They seem to be well balanced 
under equal advantages afforded toeach. His 
experience in schools constrains him to admit 
that up to the age of sixteen, girls are decidedly 
brighter and better students than boys. If they 
do not progress after that period in an equal ra- 
tio, the fault belongs to vicious social habits and 
to the superficial and fanciful ideas as to the 
maximum attainments of females, but not to the 
natural endowment of their mind. It came forth 
from the Creator’s hand perfect after its kind, 
everyway adapted to man’s mind and the two 
equally and healthily developed, working together 
in one direction, supply each other’s defects and 
strengthen. each other’s powers. United, this na- 
tural diversity blendsin harmony. An excellent 
discussion of this subject may be found in Adolphe 
Monod’s ‘‘La Femme,” Paris. 1860.—M.] Lu- 
ther :—‘‘ Woman is weaker in body, more timid 
and less courageous than man, hence your treat- 
ment of her should be accordingly.” But as-wo- 
man’s weakness ig relative, man also being a 
weak, frail vessel, he, mindful of his own weak- 
ness, ought the more readily to sympathize with 
the weaker, 1 yuvanelw oxetbec. ’ 
Giving honour as to those who are also 
fellow-inheritors of the grace of life, in 
order that your prayers be not hindered. 
—The second precept is: azovéuovres tiufv: to 
accord rd ydézcpov, what is due; rif with refer- 
ence to ch. ii. 17. The honour due to them, ho- 
nourable treatment which implies also care for 
their bodily wants.—The reason of this esteem : 
they also are fellow-heirs of the grace of life; 
this is a higher reason than the former, flowing 
from the natural relation of the sexes. Woman 
becomes man’s equal in virtue of the gift of the 
grace of life accorded to and hoped for by both. 
—ovyxAnpovéuow. Griesbach and others read 
ovyxAnpovéuot, masculine; this reading gives the 
same sense, but the former is preferable, for they 
are destined with other believers to inherit the 
kingdom of heaven. «ai denotes the participation, 
cf. ch.i. 4.10.18; Rom. viii. 17; Eph. iii. 6; Heb. xi. 
9. The hypothesis is that both husband and wife 
are believers, or if either part be as yet-unbe- 
lieving, it may become believing.—ydpirog Curie; 
Zope ==yépiopa, the gracious gift of life, of eter- 
nal life beginning here and consummated above, 
ci. Gal. iii. 28. Others explain: grace commu- 
nicating life, or life given out of grace, #. ¢., flow- 
ing from it.—ei¢ 7d un éxxédrrecba. (Griesbach and 


others read éyxérreota:c = Woy to be interrupt- 


ed, lamed). This expression is used of the pru- 
ning, cutting down and tearing up of trees, hence 
to cut off [to cut off occasion.—M. ], to hinder, 
render ineffectual. Common and private prayer, 
its power and effect are hindered, where such es- 
teem is wanting, for prayer, in order to be effec- 
tual, exacts a reconciled mind, Matt. v. 28; vi. 
14; 1 Tim. ii. 8; 1 Jno. iii. 21. [Cum vir et uzor 
non sunt bene concordes, minus possunt oratione va- 
care et eorum orationes sunt minus exaudtbiles.” 
Lyra.—M.]. Roos: ‘There is no room for prayer 
that may be answered where the husband de- 
spises and tyrannizes his wife and where a mar- 
riage is marred by discord.’ Grotius: ‘Harsh 


treatment leads to insult and strife, which hinder 
the power and efficacy of prayer.” Mtt. xviii. 19; 
Sir. xxv. 1. Wiesinger: ‘‘The consciousness of 
having sinned against the hope of salvation forces 
itself as an obstruction between God and him who 
prays, and thus bars the way of prayer.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The conjugal state is not a human-D:vine 
xriow, like the secular rule, ch. ii. 18, but insti- 
tuted by God Himself, Gen. ii. 18.24; Matt. xix. 
5; itis a relation of life adapted even to the 
royal priesthood, to the holy people of God’s 
possession, in which they are to show forth the 
praises (virtues) of Him who has called us out 
of darkness into His marvellous light, ch. ii. 9. 
On the other hand, we ought not to deny the ex- 
istence of a pure celibacy; so Thiersch. 

2. Although the necessity of the wife obeying 
the husband is recognized outside of Christianity, 
the equality of husband and wife, in virtue of 
Divine appointment and grace, were altogether 
unknown; hence there is every where (¢. ¢., out- 
side of Christendom) a great degradation of the 
female sex. ‘‘Christianity,” observes Steiger, 
‘sis equi-distant from the moral degradation of 
the female sex, which the Mohammedans and 
Rabbis would almost deprive of immortality, and 
from the secular exaltation and deification, 
which, especially since the middle ages, has been 
defended as Christian by those who confounded 
Germanism with Christianity, while it secured to 
woman anything but happiness. 

8. Peter, defining prayer as the centre and 
support of conjugal life, takes as lofty a concep- 
tion of the matrimonial covenant as Paul, al- 
though the Pauline idea that the marriage of 
Christians is a figure of the relation of Christ to 
His Church does not occur in Peter (cf. Eph. 5). 

4, True love in the conjugal state depends up- 
on and is rooted in mutual esteem; where this is 
wanting, the conjugal state is shaken at its very 
foundation; but it is not only esteem of the per- 
sonal qualities and excellencies of either part, 
but also, and chiefly, the appreciation flowing 
from the thought: Thy partner, like thyself, ise 
child of God, purchased with the same precious 
blood of Christ, and called, like thyself, to be an 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. 


HOMILETIOCAL AND PRACTICAL. 


There must be some special reason why wives 
are reminded of their duties before the husbands, 
and charged with obedience as their principal 
and foremost task.—Christian wives need not ask, 
which husbands must we obey? The direction 
is unmistakable: your own husbands; conse- 
quently, also unbelieving, harsh, and wayward 
husbands.—Noble art!—to be silent with the 
mouth, and to speak in the life. Augustine tells 
of Monica, his mother, that she spoke of Christ 
to her husband by her feminine virtues, and that, 
after having borne his violence without a mur- 
mur or complaint, she gained him at the close of 
his life to Christ, without deploring in the be 
liever what she had suffered at his hands as an 
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unbeliever.—VeER. 2. There is often a veil before 
the eyes of a hard husband; doubt not that it 
can be removed, ao that he may admiringly look 
upon the mystery of a profoundly-Christian 
mind, and with melted heart fall down at the 
feet of Jesus.—Fondness of rule and dress is a 
bad propensity, which is sometimes found even 
in Christian wives.—The proud daughters of Eve 
may see themselves reflected, as in a mirror, in 
Isaiah iiii—What is the heavenly bridal array of 
the believing daughters of Sarah?—Where hope 
in God is firmly established, no evil can terrify 
us.—It is the greatest calamity of wedded life to 
see prayer hindered and room given to Asmodeus 
the devil matrimonial or disturber of married 

fe.—M.].—How do husband and wife walk in 
the light of Divine truth ?—It is the greatest folly 
if husbands act the part of tyrants to their wives. 

StaRxE :—Although wives should mainly fear 
God that they may shun evil and do good, yet 
ought they to fear their husbands also, that is, 
not only to give them no cause for suspicion and 

. jealousy by unseemly speech, behaviour or works, 
Prov. vii. 10, but they should also make it their 
study to please them.—Holy women, influenced by 
the Holy Spirit, will observe the proper medium 
in dress, cf. Est. ii. 16; Gen. xxiv. 22; Rom. xii. 
2.—Are you astonished to see persons covered 
with gold and pearls, with jewels and similar 
vanities? Rest assured that a believing soul, 
resplendent in virtues, is far more glorious and 
pleasant to God and His angels, Ps. xlv. 14. 
15.—The most respectable dress! Is it to be this? 
You say, it does not suit me, it is old, and makes 
no show. Well, that depends upon whom you 
want to please: God?—if so, it should be glo- 
rious, but inward; or the devil, the prince of this 
world?—then you need not care for Peter or 
Christ, dress after your own fashion, Prov. vii. 
10.—As the Old and the New Testaments have only 
one Messiah, one faith, one hope and one charity, 
so they have only one inward soul-ornament, 
Acts xv. 11; Is. lxi. 10.—Wives may lessen or 
increase the cares of their husbands, Prov. xxxi. 
12.—If a husband and wife do not live after 
God’s ordinance, their prayers and worship are 
utter vanity and loss, 1 Tim. ii. 8. 

[Lziguton:—Verr. 1. ‘‘The common spring of 
all mutual duties on both sides is supposed to be 
love: that peculiar conjugal love that makes them 
one, will infuse such sweetness into the authority 
of the husband and obedience of the wife, as 
will make their lives harmonious, like the sound 
of a well-tuned instrument; whereas without 
that, having such an universal interest in all 
their affairs, they cannot escape frequent contests 
and discords, which is a sound more unpleasant 
than ae jarring of untuned strings to an exact 
ear.” —M.], ; 

eae Syrnus:— Casta ad virum matrona 
parendo tmperat. The submissive wife rules by 
obedience.—M. ] 

Jay:—VeErR. 2. Chaste conversation implies 
“‘difidence, the blushings of reserve, the tremu- 
lous retiring of modesty, the sensation that comes 
from the union of innocence and danger, the 
prudence which keeps far from the limits of per- 
mission, the instinctive vigilance which discerns 
danger afar off, the caution which never allows 


the enemy to approach near enough even to re- 
connoitre.”—M. 

LEIGHTON :— With fear.—‘‘Fearing the least 
stain of chastity, or the very least ‘appearance 
of any thing not suiting with it. It is delicate, 
timorous grace, afraid of the least air, or shadow 
of any thing that hath but a resemblance of 
wronging it, in carriage, or speech, or apparel, 
as follows in the 8d and 4th verses.” —M. 

PLuTARCH:—VEB. 8. Conjug. Precep. c. 26. 
‘cAn ornament, as Crates said, is that which 
adorns. The proper ornament of a woman is 
that which becomes her best. This is neither 
gold, nor pearls, nor scarlet, but those things 
which are an evident proof of gravity, regularity 
and modesty.”” The wife of Phocion, a celebrated 
Athenian general, receiving a visit from a lady 
who was elegantly adorned with gold and jewels, 
and her hair with pearls, took occasion to call 
the attention of her guest to the elegance and 
costliness of her dress; ‘‘My ornament,” said 
the wife of Phocion, “is my husband, now for 
the twentieth year general of the Athenians.” 
ProrarncH in Vit. Phoc.—Piato De Repub.:— 
‘¢Behaviour and not gold is the ornament of a 
woman. To courtesans, these things, jewels and 
ornaments, are advantageous to their catching 
more admirers; but for a woman who wishes to 
enjoy the favour of one man, good behaviour is 
the proper ornament, and not dresses. And you 
should have the blush upon your countenance, 
which is the sign of modesty, instead of paint; 
and worth and sobriety, instead of gold and em- 
eralds.”’ . 

The sense of antiquity on this subject was very 
strong. CLEMENS ALEX. Pedag. Lib. 8, cap. 4, 
saya: ‘‘The women that wear gold, plait their 
hair, paint their faces, have not the image of 
God in the inward man, but in lieu of it, a for- 
nicating and adulterous soul.” The Apostolical 
Constitutions, Lib. 1, cap. 8, 8, forbid women to 
wear exquisite garments fitted to deceive, or gold 
rings upon their fingers, because all these things 
are signs of whoredom. JAMBLICHUS in Vita 
Pythag., Lib. 1, cap. 31, p. 165, maintains ‘‘that 
no free women wore gold, but whores only.”— 
An inquiry into the sources from which false 
hair, now so generally worn by women, is pro- 
cured, might possibly abolish this vicious and un- 
christian fashion.—M. } 

[Leranton:—Vv. 8. 4. ‘‘The soul fallen from 
God hath lost ita true worth and beauty, and 
therefore it basely descends to these mean things, 
to serve and dress the body, and take share with 
it of ita unworthy borrowed ornaments, while it 
has lost and forgotten God, and seeks not after 
Him, knows not that He alone is the beauty and 
ornament of the soul, Jer. ii. 82, and His Spirit 
and the grace of it, its rich attire, here particu- 
larly specified in one excellent grace; and it 
holds true in the rest.”—M. ] 

[Puinie Henry: — ‘Besides this” (secret 
prayer) ‘he and his wife constantly prayed to- 
gether morning and evening, and never, if they 
were together at home or abroad, was it Inter- 
mitted; and, from his own experience of the 
benefit of this practice, he would take all oppor- 
tunities to recommend it to those in that relation, 
as conducing very much to the comfort of it, and 
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their furtherance in that which he would often 
say is the great duty of yoke-fellows, and that 
is ‘to do all they can to help one another to 
heaven.’ He would say that this duty of hus- 
bands and wives praying together is intimated in 
that of the Apostle, 1 Pet. iii. 7, where they are 
exhorted to live as heirs of the grace of life, that 
their prayers (especially their prayers together) 
be not hindered; that nothing may be done to 
hinder them from praying together, nor to hinder 
them in it, nor to spoil the success of their pray- 
ers. This sanctifies the relation, and fetches in 
a blessing on it, makes the comforts of it more 
sweet, and the cares and crosses of it more easy, 
and is an excellent means of preserving and in- 
creasing love in the relation. Many to whom he 
had recommended the practice of this duty have 
blessed God for him, and for his advice concern- 
ing it.”—An Account of the Life and Death of Mr. 
Philip Henry, by his Son, p. 58, Lond., 1712, 
quoted by Brown.—M. ] 

([GaTakER (quoted by Brown):—‘“ Let such 
married persons as God hath blessed in this 
kind’ (by their being equally yoked in the best 
sense) “learn what cause they have to be thank- 
ful to God, either for other. Let the jars and 
discord that they see between other men and 
women mismatched, and the cross and cursed 
carriage of them, either toward other, together 
with the manifold annoyances and grievous mis- 
chiefs and inconveniences that ensue ordinarily 
thereupon, be a means to put them in mind of 
God’s great mercy and goodness toward them, 
and to make them more thankful to Him for the 
same. And since they have received either other 


from God, let them therein show their thankful- 


ness to God by endeavouring to bring either 
other nearer unto God, by helping either other 
forward in the good ways of God. Do either 
with other as Anna did with her son Samuel: as 


she had him of God, so she bestowed him on God 
again: return each other again to God, and 
labour to return them better than they received 
them. The better they shall make each other, 
and the nearer they shall bring each other to 
God, the more good, through God’s gocdness, 
shall they have either of other. The more man 
end wife profit in the fear of God, the more com- 
fortably and contentedly shall they live together, 
the better shall it be for them both.” From “4 
Good Wife Indeed.” The same author has also 
sermons entitled, ‘4 Good Wife, Gods Gift”, 
‘‘ Marriage Prayer”, and ‘‘ Marriage Duties’, 
which are well worth consulting.— Forpycr’s 
Sermons to Young Women, in 2 vols., London, 
1794 (rare) are also very valuable.—M. ] 

Bp. Jezemy Tayrtor: — (Marriage Ring): 
‘‘Marriage was ordained by God, instituted in 
paradise; the relief of a natural necessity, and 
the first blessing from the Lord. Marriage is 
school and exercise of virtue. Here is the pro- 
per scene of piety and patience, of the duty of 
parents and the charity of relatives; here kind- 
ness is spread abroad, and love is united and 
made firm, as a centre. Marriage is the nursery 
of heaven, fills up the numbers of the elect, and 
hath in it the labours of love and the delicacies 


of friendship, the blessing of society and the: 


union of hands and hearts. Marriage is the 
mother of the world, and preserves kingdoms, 
and fills cities, and churches, and heaven itself. 
Like the useful bee, marriage builds a house, 
and gathers sweetness from every flower, and 
labours, and unites into societies and republics, 
and sends out colonies, and feeds the world with 
delicacies, and obeys their king, and keeps or- 
der, and exercises many virtues, and promotes 
the interest of mankind, and is that state of good 
things to which God hath designed the present 
constitution of the world.”—M. ] 


CHAPTER III. 8-17. 


ANALYs18 :—Exhortations of Christians in general, irrespective of their civil and domestic relations, to godly behaviour 
before an ungodly and hostile world. 


8 Finally, be ye? all of one mind, having compassion one of another ;? love as breth- 

9 ren,® be pitiful,‘ be courteous:® Not rendering evil for evil, or railing:* but contrari- 

wise’ blessing ;* knowing that ye are thereunto called, that ye should inherit a bles- 

10 ing.® For he that will” love life, and see good days, let him refrain his tongue from 

11 evil, and his lips that they speak no guile:" Let him eschew evil, and do good; let 

12 him seek peace, and ensue it." For' the eyes of the Lord are over" the righteous, 

and his ears are open unto their prayers :"° but the face of the Lord ¢s against" them 

13 that do evil. Ard who 7s he that will harm you, if ye be followers "® of that which is 

14 good? But and if” ye suffer for righteousness’ sake, happy™ are ye: and be not 

15 afraid of their terror,” neither™ be troubled; But* sanctify the Lord God™ in your 

hearts: and be ready always to give an answer™ to every man that asketh you a rea- 

16 son of * the hope that is in you, with meakness and fear: Having a good conscience; 

that, whereas” they speak evil of you,* as of evil doers, they may be ashamed that 

17 falsely accuse your good conversation in Christ.* For <¢ ts better, if the will of God 
be so, that ye suffer for well doing than for evil doing.™ 
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Verse 8. [) It is better to retain in English the adjectival construction of the original, substituting being, in Italics. 


instead of be ye.—M 


cuunrabe ismaymy t zing in grief and joy.—M. 
; gid dba otckoving the brethren.—M.]) ] 
t evox Aayx Ay ¢, literally of “ strong bowels,” ¢. ¢., of great courage; compassionate, “misericordes erga 


[> raxecvodépdéves=humble-minded. The Textus Rec. has dsAddpoves for rarer védpoves; but 
Griesbach, Tischendorf, A. B. C., and many other Codd. read the latter, which forms a proper transition 


to the next verse. The 


Verne °F 


German reads the former, which gives also a good sense. Quite a number of 
Codd. have both. The Cod. Sinait. hasrarcvddg, 

“ Won malum pro malo in factis injuriosis, nec ictum 

totvavriow &é~mnay rather on thecontrary ; 2 renders the contrast more emphatic than dA A d.—M. 


oves.—M.] 


pro maledicto in verbts contentiosis.” Lyra.—M. 


[evAoyou »resmblessing the evil doer and railer.—M.) 

[(® «idéres is wanting in A. B. C. K., and many other Codd.—It is also omitted in Cod. Sin.—Lachmann, 
Tischendorf and Alford reject it. Omitting ¢i3é6res, render: “ Because to this end (namely, fva «ed, 
Aoylay cAnpovogzyanre) ye were called.”—M.] 

p peeve if general, not a specific one; omit, therefore, the indefinite article. “ Qué caleste regnum ak- 


hereditare deb 
Toa! sptritualem a 
Verse 10. [© © dA a v==hoe who desires; 


tllé sunt benedictt ac filit benedictionis, non solum passive sed etiam active, bene- 
recipientes et victssim aliis ex cartlate benedicentes.” Gerhard.—M.] 
is ambiguous.—M. 


&8éAevefraud, deceit. Alford lays stress on the force of the Aorists as referring to single occasions, or 


better, perhaps, to the whole life considered as one fact.—M.] 
Versell. (2 éaxxAcvdrew $¢@ awd caxot=let him turn away from evil, and so avoid it.—M.] 
bcd Tr w=pursue; “ingutrat pacem ut rem ] sequatur 


linearis, "5" by Alford.—M.] 


inter 
Verse 12. [14 6 7 c==because.— 


m eb per cam uirem fugitivam.” Glosea 


€ wi=upon (directed upon); so German, Van Esa and Alford.—M.] 


6 éy 01 p=prayer, singular.—M.} 
7 éw emupon (in wrath).—M.] 
Verse 18.18 éav rov a 
Verse 14.19 dAA’ ei calte-but if even, cf. v. 1.—M. 
3% paxdprot, not happy, but bleesed.—M. 
1 PoPnOnre 
fill you. “ 


de gratia 
nd # 7-=nor.—M. 
Verse 15. 


Seco : 
8 é=may rather, cf. ch. fi. 28; Heb. if. yeaa 
A. B. C., Cod. Sinait., Lachmann, Tischendorf and Alford read xpto7 dy for @¢6¥,—M.] 


ya0ov CnrAwrat yévnoOe=if ye be emulous of (or zealous for) that which is good? 


6B ov==be not terrified by or with their terror, viz.: the terror with which they would fain 
Sr yee ’ Poe ates elit 8 aig at eg psi 

s Deut. xxvili. maximum bonorum qus hristus nobis promerwit inque wee Pa or 
y Dei certum ac protnde tn omnibus adversis ct periculis tranqutllum.” Gerhard.—M.] 


pavidum ed formidine plenum, Lev. xxvi. 


rocpwoe dei epdos=ready always for.—M.] 


w ¢pi=concerning. 


Translate the whole verse: “ Nay, rather sanctify Christ the Lord in your hearts, be- 


ing ready always for an answer to every man that asketh of you a reason concerning the hope in you, 


bat with meekness and fear.” —M.]} 


Verse 16. (27 éy gGa=in the matter in which, cf. ch. ii. 12.—M.] 
A.C. K., Sinait. and others read earadAaAdovacyv; Tischendorf and Alford, with B. and other minor 
MSS., caraAdaAdecioGe with the omission of }uery as xaxorotay.—M. 


{® Adopting the former reading, translate the whole verse: “ Having a good co 
against you as evil doers, they who slander your good conversation in Christ may 


in which they s 
be ashamed.”’—M.] 


ence, that in the matter 


Verse 17. [© Translate, with greater conformity to the original, Hike the German: “ For it {s better to suffer for doing 


well, if the will of God should will it so, than for doing ill.” 


A. B. C. K. L. and other Codd., with 


Tischendorf and Alford, read 6¢4Ao: for 9 éAc+, in Rec. and others.—M.} 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 


[Ox THE WHOLE SECTION. |—The Apostle has- 
tens to conclude the Epistle, but not without lay- 
ing down precepts for the conduct of Christians 
in general—irrespective of their social position 
—in their dealings with an ungodly world; he 
substantiates these general exhortations by indi- 
cating the feelings they ought to cherish before- 
hand the one toward the other. 

Vea. 8. Finally, all being of one mind, 
sympathizing, loving the brethren, com- 
passionate, courteous (kind).—rd d2 réAoc, 
adverbial Accusative, introduces the third main 
division, and conclusion of the Epistle.—[Oecu- 
menius supplies the following connection: ri 
Xp} iStodoyeicSar; axAdcg wéor gnul. rovto yap 
té/og nai rpd¢ Touro aor 6 oxdro¢g dgopa TiC owrTn- 
plas, nai tovro véu0g mao aydrnc.—M. ]—dudgpuv 
=<du6voog from ¢gpfv, of one mind, agreeing in 
manner of thinking, so as to pursue one end, and 
to make choice of one way, cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 11; 
Phil. ii. 2. 

[Robert Hall:—*‘‘Could we indulge the hope 
that such a state of things (i. ¢., oneness of 
mind) was likely soon to establish itself, we 
should hail the dawn of a brighter day, and con- 
sider it as a nearer approach to the ultimate tri- 


umph of the Church than the annals of time 
have yet recorded. In the accomplishment of 
our Lord’s prayer, that all His people may be 
one, men would behold a demonstration of the 
Divinity of His mission, which the most impious 
could not resist, and behold in the Church a 
peaceful haven inviting them to retire from the 
tossings and perils of this unquiet ocean, to a 
sacred enclosure, a sequestered spot, which the 
storms and tempests of the world were not per- 
mitted to invade.”’—M. 

ovuraveic, the disposition which enters into an- 
other’s weal or woe, joys with the joying, and 
weeps with the weeping, Rom. xii. 15; 1 Cor. 
xil. 25; Heb. xiii. 8. Always to see in the suf- 
ferings of others only a judicial or pseedagogical 
element, is contrary to the mind of Christ. 
[Christian sympathy refutes also La Rochefau- 
coult’s slander of human nature, that man always: 
sees in the sufferings of others something not al- 
together displeasing.—M. } 

giAddeAgo, cf. ch. i. 22; iv. 8; v. 9; Rom. xii. 
10.—ebor2ayxvoc, brave, courageous, then also 
tender-hearted, compassionate, as here. This 
quality, like that which follows, has already a 
bearing on our conduct in relation to the world. 
—¢tAégpur, kind in thought and deed, benevolent 
to every body. 

[Leighton: — This courteousness which the 
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Apostle recommends is not satisfied with what 
goes no deeper than words or gestures. That is 
sometimes the upper garment of malice, saluting 
him aloud in the morning whom they are under- 
mining all the day, and sometimes, though more 
innocent, it may be troublesome merely by the 
vain affectation and excess of it; and even this 
becomes not a wise man, much less a Christian; 
an over-studying or acting of this is a token of 
emptiness, and is below a solid mind. Nor is it 
that graver and wiser way of external, plausible 
deportment, which fully answersthis word. That 
is the outer half, indeed, but the thing itself is a 
radical sweetness in the temper of the mind, that 
spreads itself into a man’s words and actions; 
and this not merely natural (a gentle, kind dis- 
position, which is, indeed, a natural advantage 
which some have), but spiritual, from a new na- 
ture descended from heaven, and so in its orig- 
inal nature it far excels the others, supplies it 
where it is not, and doth not only increase it 
where it is, but elevates it above itself, renews 
it, and sets a more excellent stamp upon it. See 
note in Appar. Crit., above. —M} 

Ver. 9. Not rendering evil for evil, or 
railing for railing, nay, rather on the con- 
trary, blessing, because ye know that to 
this end ye were called.—The Apostle, by 
recommending abstinence from every kind of re- 
venge, and the love of our enemies, follows the 
express declarations of the Saviour; this is also 
evident from the reason on which he grounds the 
exhortation, Matt. v. 89, ete.; Lke. vi. 27, ete.; 
ef. Rom. xii. 17; 1 Thess. v. 15; 1 Pet. ii. 28; 
Lke. vi. 28.—etAoyeiy, the direct contrast of ren- 
dering evil for evil and railing for railing. To 
bless, to desire good, and to show it in word and 
deed, even as the blessing of God is a reality. 
The word implies, according to Calov, every kind 
of temporal and eternal benefits, especially the 
latter. (See note in Appar. Crit., above.—M. ] 
—eic rovro, vis.: to blessing, do not join to iva, 
of. ch. ii. 12. [On the other hand, see note in 
Appar. Crit., above.—M. ]—éxAf@nre, as disciples 
of Jesus, and children of God, you are destined 
to be the light and the salt of the world, and to 
exert a beneficent influence on it, Matt. v. 18. 14. 

That ye should inherit blessing.—The 
idea implied in these words is: as ye sow, 80 ye 
shall reap, as ye work, so shall be the recom- 
pense, Matt. vii. 2; v. 7; x. 82; Lke. vi. 88. 
[See note in Appar. Crit., above.—M. ]—xAnpo- 
vouhonre refers, however, to the free grace in the 
distribution of the recompense, that it is a re- 
ward of grace, then to the title of the Sonship, 
and constant possession, Matt. xxv. 84. Chry- 
sostom :—‘‘ Fire is not extinguished with fire, 
but with water; likewise wrong and hatred, not 
with retaliation, but with gentleness, humility 
and kindness.”—Gerhard :—‘‘ Believers, if they 
are offended, should recollect that God has not 
covered them with His curse, although they de- 
serve it just as much as others, but has blessed 
them with all heavenly blessing.’’—Weller :— 
“Your lot is better than that of the ungodly. 
God has called you to the inheritance of heaven, 
that you might be the children of God, and joint 
heirs with Christ, and become the sharers of the 
Divine nature. On the other hand, the ungodly 
are rejected from the presence of God, and ex- 


cluded from that heavenly inheritance.” [Chris- 
tian revenge is to forgive and forget injuries, and 
to bury them in love. 
The sandal tree perfumes, when riven, 
The axe that laid it low. 
Let him that hopes to be forgiven 
Forgive and bless his foe. 

Cf. Prov. xxv. 22; Rom. xii. 20.—M.] 

Ver. 10. For he who desireth to love life 
—that they speak no guile.—The exhorta- 
tion to humble conduct, and the love of enemies 
is now substantiated by citations from the Old 
Testament. These embody the truth that such 
conduct assures us of the protection, the gracious 
regard and blessing of God. The Apostle quotes, 
without any material change, from Psalm xxxiv. 
vy. 18 to v. 18, the second person being changed 
into the third in verses 18-15. Only v. 13 varies 
somewhat from the LXX., which reads: 6 0£Auy 
Catv, ayaray yuépac idetv, while here we have: 6 
Gédwy Shy ayarGy xai idelv jutpac. Bengel says, 
‘¢that the Apostle adds new salt, saying: Who 
really and truly loves life, who is so thoroughly 
in earnest about this love that he fulfils ita de- 
mands.”’ It seems better, however, to puta com- 
ma after ( of, asin the LXX. ‘* Whoso desireth 
to live, and to love and see good days.” The al- 
teration may have been made with reference to 
those sayings of Christ which advert to a false 
love of life, Matt. x. 89; xvi. 25; Mark viii. 85; 


Lke. xvii. 88; Jno. xii. 26.—ideiv== 1 IN } » of 


experience and enjoyment.—mratecv—to make an 
end of, to allay, to stop, hinder, keep back from 
a thing. ‘The expression pre-supposes the nat- 
ural unruliness of the tongue and its wild, nat- 
ural impulse to evil.” Wiesinger. [<Calvin:— 
‘‘ Primum notat, quse lingua vitia cavenda stat, 
nempe ne contumeliost ac petulantes stmus: deinde 
ne fraudulenti ac duplices. Hine ad facta descendit, 
ne laedamus, vel ne cui inferamus damnum.” — 
M. \—zeian atrov. (Lachmann and Tischendorf 
omit airov).—rov jp) AaAgoas is governed by axé. 
Winer, p. 278.—déAo¢ denotes acting the deceiver 


or hypocrite; PMID, cf. Jas. i. 26. David, in 


this verse, refers primarily to temporal life and 
experience, so does Peter. 

Ver. 11. Let him turn away from evil— 
and pursue it.—éxxAivecy =to bend out or from, 
turn away from, shun, avoid, decline, Rom. iil. 
12; xvi. 17; Is. i. 16.17; Bom. xii. 9.—{yreiv = 
dthxecv elsewhere, 1 Thess. v. 15; Rom. xii. 18. 
(See note in Appar. Crit.—M. ] 

Ver. 12. Because the eyes of the Lord 
are upon the righteous, eto.—The reason is 
now given why those who act upon the preceding 
exhortation may cherish the hope of life and good 
days, and the contrary is stated.—og@adyol and 
mpéowrroy are here in antithesis, the one denoting 
the gracious regarding of God, the other His look 


in anger.—«hptoc = mr not Christ but the 


Father, cf. Jas. v. 4.—é7i not = against, a8 it has 
not this meaning. Understand: are directed. 
‘¢We are wont to look with a severe eye on those 
with whom we are angry.” Bengel:—‘“Anger 
excites the entire human countenance, love bright- 
ens the eyes.” cf. 2 Sam. xxii. 28; Lev. xvil. 10 
xx. 5; Pa. lxviii. 8. 


CHAP. tII. 8-17. 
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Vex. 18. And who is he that—if ye be 
emulous of that which is good ?—Inference 
drawn from the gracious regard of God directed 
upon the righteous. ric xaxGowy, who will be able 
to harm you, who will be suffered to injure you? 
of. Is. 1. 9; Rom. viii. 88. The sense is not: 
Nobody will have any mind to harm you. Peter, 
at least, knew the world differently and his Mas- 
ter had foretold differently, ch. ii. 12. 15. 18; iii. 
9; Matt. x. 24; Mk. x. 44; Jno. xiii. 16. The 
passage supplies therefore no new reason for 

bleness and holiness.— ai Tov ayadoi. 
(achnano, Tischendorf and Alford with A. B. 

. and others.—M. ], r CnAwrai; that is the 
more difficult reading. Fronmiller) [(7Awrat is 
better sustained and yields a better sense than 
wumpral, which later reading Alford supposes to 
have come in from 8 Jno, 11.—M.]. juyra? is 
elsewhere only applied to persons, here it is ap- 
plied to the abstract rd dya¥dv, because the good 
as personified in Christ is the point of reference, 
ef. Tit. ii. 14; 8 Jno. 11. 

Vez. 14. But if even ye suffer—be not 
terrified with their terror nor be troubled, 
—But although God should not prevent your suf- 
fering, as indeed some of you have been already 
Visited with suffering, ch. iv. 12.17. 19; v. 9. 10, 
yeare nevertheless blessed if ye suffer on account 
of righteousnees, as Christ says, Matt. v. 10.— 
a with the Optative denotes subjective possibility, 
without any reference to definite time. Winer, 
p. 809. [Augustine: martyram facit non pena sed 
causa.— M.].—dixacoobvyy; cf. ch. ii. 24, not only 
the confession of the truth, but right and holy 
thinking and living, well-doing in general, of. v. 
11. 18.17; ii. 20; Matt. v. 20; vi. 88, There is 
no reason for seeking here the Pauline idea of 

.—paxdpus sc. tore cf. ch. i. 9; iv. 18; 
Job v.17. [Bengel: ‘Ve hoc quidem vitam beatam 
vole aufert, immo potius auget.”’—M.].—rdv de 
¢ov airy so. of evil-doers, y. 12. This isa ci- 
tation from Is. viii. 12. 18. ¢éfov may be taken 
actively of the terror which they cause, cf. Job 
li 25; Ps. xci. 6, or passively of the fear with 
which they are seized. In Is. viii. 12. 18, the 
Word seems to have a passive sense, here an active 
one. Be not afraid of the terror which they in- 
spire, and do not suffer yourself to be discon- 
certed, [But see note in Appar. Crit. above.— 
M.J. rapayOj7re, a climax, to become confused, 
diseoncerted, troubled. 

Ver. 15. Nay, rather sanctify God the 
Lord in your hearts.—cptoy d2 Tov Ged dyté- 


ore OTT , to adore God as the Holy One, 


to acknowledge His holiness in thought, word and 
deed. Mtt. vi.9. Calvin: —*If we are convinced 
from the depth of our soul that the promised help 
of God is all-sufficient, we shall be most effectually 
srmed against all fear.” Confession, being the 
outer sanctification, must be united to the inner 
senctification; hence the axhortation which fol- 
lowsef. Rom. x. 10; Matt. x. 82. [I have adopted 
1D wept Crit. the reading xipiov d2 tov xporov. 


Being ready always for an answer— 
hope in you.—frouoc 62 (Lachmann omits dé; 
. then éroo: would define the sanctification). But 
forget not that freedom from the fear of man does 
not exclude but include responsibility. The 


Christian, says Steiger, is not bound to account 
for his faith to any scoffer or such like (Matt. vi. 
7), but to every man asking reasons. cf. ch. iv. 
5; Rom. xiv. 12; Heb. xiii. 17; Acts xxiv. 14 eto.; 
xxvi. 6 etc.—drodoyia, a defence, an apology, no 
leayned theories but a brief account of the Per- 
son in whom we believe, of the testimony cn which, 
and the reasons why we believe, and of the hope 
which this belief warrants us to cherish. Cor- 
nelius:—‘‘Peter demands an answer, not a dis- 
putation.”—Join navri to drodoyliav.—rmept THe by 
ag éAnidoc. We have already seen, especially in 

e opening of the Epistle, ch. i. 8; ef. i. 18, that 
hope, in the Apostle’s view, is the real centre of 
the Christian life. It is the end of regeneration, 
the sum-total of all the blessings of salvation, the 
kernel of the whole of salvation. The primitive 
Christians were often persecuted for their hope 
in the salvation of the Messiah. Every believer 
should become thoroughly assured of the reasons 
for this hope. Christian faith and the hope 
founded on it, must attain such vital strength in 
our inmost heart (év tiv) as to be able to become 
& counterpoise to the lust and fear of the world. 
{Luther :—‘‘In persecutione oportet nos habere spem: 
st ratio spet exigttur, oportet nos habere verbum.” 
Bengel:—‘‘Spes Christianorum ssepe commovit alios 
ad percontandum.” Didymus' says: ‘Here is a 
caution to those who imagine that it is enough for 
us to lead what is called a moral life, without a 
sound foundation of Christian faith; and here isa 
special admonition to the Clergy, to be able to 
solve doubts and remove difficulties which may 
perplex their people, and to stop the mouths of 
gainsayers (Tit. i. 11) and render a satisfactory 
reason of whatever they do, or teach.” —M. ] 

Ver. 16. With meekness and fear, having 
a good conscience.—[The German version, 
following the Vulgate, begins v. 16 with dué with 
mecknese, rm pera rpabryroc. (Lachmann, 
Tischendorf [and Alford, following A. B. C. and 
many others.—M.], insert aAA4 before pera); the 
sense being—‘‘ provided” [or as Alford explains 
‘sready, but not over ready.”—M.], cf. ch. iii. 4, 
free from haughtiness, scorn and bitterness in the 
consciousness of truth and with the desire to con- 
vince.—¢éfov in re of God, whose cause we 
should not prejudice. [Alford defines ¢éfov ‘ pro- 
per respect for man and humble reverence of 
God.”—M.]. Luther:—‘‘Then must ye not an- 
swer with proud words and state your cause with 
a defiance and with violence, as if you would tear 
up trees, but with such fear and humility as if 
ye stood before the judgment-seat of God,—so 
shouldest thou stand in fear, and not rely on thy 
own strength, but on the word and promise of 
Christ.” Matt. x. 19; 1 Cor. ii. 8.—ovveidnow 
Eyovrec not codrdinated with, but subordinated to 
érouuot. Harless:—‘‘Only he is able to defend 
his Christian hope with full assurance, who has 
kept in a good conscience, as in a good vessel, the 
grace he has received.” of. ch. ii. 19. A good con- 
versation is the most telling apology before slan- 
derers. [Calvin :—‘‘ quia parum auctoritatis habet 
sermo absque vita, ideo fidei professiont bonam con- 
sctentiam adjungit.—M. 

That in the matter in which they speak 
against you as evil-doers, they who slan- 
der your good conversation in Christ, may 
be ashamed.—iva é y.—You were not only 


called to bless your enemies, but to become a 
blessing to them in putting them to shame, and 
if possible, to win them. cf. ch. ii. 12.19. énpe- 
éfecv, to use hard words, abusive and haughty 
conduct in order to terrify and so to coerce any 
one. It denotes greater hostility than craAaAty, 
ch. ii. 12.—rav dyabyy tv Xpiote aGvacrpogfy, see 
eh. ii. 12; 116. Join év Xpur@ to dvacrpogfy not 
to ayadjv. A conversation led in communion with 
Christ, looking up to Him, in His strength and 
with His help. They slander your good conver- 
sation, ¢ ¢., you on account of your good conver- 
sation. This is to give prominence to the folly 
of their detraction, which sooner or later must 
become manifest to themselves. 

Vex. 17. For itis better to suffer for doing 
well, if the will of God should will it so, 
than for doing illL.—«peirrov ydp. In no event 
will you escape suffering. Peter now meets, as 
Gerhard observes, the objection: ‘I should not 
take it so hard, if I had merited it.” He says: 
Is it not better to suffer for doing well than for 
doing ill?—«xpeirrov denotes that which4s more 
advantageous, deserves the preference; of. ch. ii. 
19. Grotius:—‘This is what Socrates said to 
his wife without being instructed, as we Chris- 
tians are, respecting the right way and whither it 
leads.” —el GéAoc (The teztus ree. reads 0éAa ; but 
Tischendorf [following A. B. C. K. L. and others. 
—M.] prefers the Optative.), cf. ch. iii. 14, if and 
as often as it may be His will. cf. Mtt. xviii. 
14; xxvi. 89. 42; 1 Cor. iv. 19; Jas. iv. 15; 1 
Peter i. 6; iv. 19.—[ei @éAoe rd GéAnua Tod Geod st 
faecre voluntati divine, 06Anua meaning the will 
teelf, and OéAecw the operation of the will (like 
the stream streams,—the river flows, etc.,) cf. Jas. 
iii. 4, see Winer, p. 627.—M. ].—OéAqua, this will 
is known from what happens to us. (Luther:— 
‘¢Go on in faith and love; if the cross comes, take 
it; if it comes not, do not seek it.”—M. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The above warnings against self-revenge 
and exhortations to love our enemies are not pe- 
culiar to Christianity. They are already found 
in the Old Testament, and Christianity simply 
enforces them by new and stronger motives. Stei- 
ger:—‘“‘The frequent ‘warnings against self-re- 
venge found in this Epistle, seem to have also an 
individual origin in the vehemence peculiar to 
Peter and in his holy dread of actions similar to 
that in the case of Malchus.”’ 

2. The exhortation to fear God, which occurs 
repeatedly in this Epistle, is characteristic of the 
Petrine doctrine. This enforcing of fear, although 
more peculiar to thé economy of the Law than to 
that of the Gospel, is equally necessary under the 
dispensation of the New Testament, and few Chris- 
tians will be found who are past it. ‘As the dif- 
ference of tropes (German, ‘‘Lehrtropen”’) has al- 
ways & providential signification for different in- 
dividualities and degrees of development of the 
Christian life, so it is the case here.’’ Weias. 

8. The manner in which Peter refers to the 
sufferings of his contemporary fellow-believers 
supplies us with hints as to the date of this Epistle. 

4. To draw from v. 14 the inference that in the 
opinion of Peter it is possible to acquire aad 
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merit heaven on aceount of righteousness, would 
be a great mistake; no, only the assurance of 
salvation and the degree of glory depend upon 
suffering for Christ’s sake and suffering with Him 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Beams of the glory of God which shine forth 
from the character of believers.—The blessing 
attitude of Christians in a hostile world.—The 
dignity and blessing of the cherished crose.— 
Are we permitted to love life and to desire good 
days?—Of true and false peace.—The flaming 
eye of God upon evil-doers.—The Christian's 
watchword; nobody is hurt but by himeelf (Chry- 
sostom has written a work on this subject).—The 
secret of being blessed in suffering—a good con- 
science, the shield and protection of believers. 

Stanxe:—Try thyself—whether thou art of 
sach a mind, v. 8. Mich. vi. 8.—All the members 
of the body are ready by sympathy to lighten the 
sufferings of the suffering members.—Canst thou 
requite evil with good ? thyself; if thou ert 
able, thou art a child of God, if not, it is idle con- 
ceit, Matt. v. 45.—There is no member of the body 
with which man is more likely and more ready 
to sin than with the tongue; hence we should 
carefully reflect upon what we speak and how we 
speak, Jas. iii. 5. 6; Prov. xvi. 26; xvii. 27; Sir. 
xxii. 88.—Peace is rare game, in the diligent pur- 
suit of which every Christian ought to be a quick 
huntsman, Prov. xv. 18; xxv. 15; 2 Cor. xiii. 12. 
—Nothing is more likely to move us toa holy 
conversation than the constant and lively recel- 
lection that the eyes and ears of God are ever 
around us. If this cannot fill a man with holy 
dread, he denies God in deed, though he confess 
Him in words, Deut. vi. 18.—Although the godly 
do not cry with their meuth, they cry to God 
with their heart, Ps. xxxiv. 16-18. The werkd 
is enraged, Satan shows his teeth, it rains ene- 
mies: should this make thee alarmed, thou who 
lovest God? Hast thou not a Father who is al- 
mighty, and a King who is the Conqueror of ail 
Hie enemies? Shall men, vile dust and ashes as 
they are, or hell itself then be able to hurt a hair 
of thy head unless He permit it? Be therefore 
courageous! the Lord be with thee; come hither, 
sword of the Lord and Gideon, Ps. ivi. 12.—The 
ungodly who persecutes the saints runs against 
a wall of iron and breaks his head, Jer. xx. 11. 
—The strength and joyfulness of faith in heavy 
sufferings and persecutions differs altogether from 
self-made stoical insensibility and hard-hearted- 
ness.—The heart is a timid thing; at the least 
stirring of a cross-wind [so the German.—M.] it 
begins to tremble as the leaves of trees. But do 
right, and fear not the devil, Heb. xi. 27.—The 
ornament of Christ’s true bride is within, Ps. xlv. 
10; Lke. xvii. 20.—A judicious physician makes 
great allowance for adelirious patient—do thou 
the same for those who err, Gal. vi. 1.—Silence 
is sometimes better than speaking, Matt. xxvil- 
12. 14; Col. iv. 6. 6; Prov. xxvi. 4. 5.—Nobody 
should cause his own sufferings; but those which 
God imposes every body should bear with patience, 
Lam. iii. 26. 28.—To suffer innocently is the ho- 
nour, but to suffer for sin is the shame of Chris 
tians, Ch. iv. 16; Matt. v. 11. 


CHAP. III. 8-17. 


Lisco:—Christian feeling in evil times.—The 
all-conquering power of faith and love of the 
sharers of Christ’s kingdom.—The art of provi- 
ding good days for one’s self. 

Stizk:—Good days without sorrow and tribu- 
lation from without are not good for us, but would 
be the greatest misfortune to our souls. 

Stavpt:—Direction for good days; 1. How we 
should live inwardly; 2. How we should live out- 
wardly; 3. How we should live upwardly. __ 

V. hicsascne :—1. What is following Christ? 
2. What reasons have we to do it cheerfully and 
readily ? 

[Luigoron: Vn. 8.—Men having so many dis- 
putes about religion in their heads, and no life of 
religion in their hearts, fall into a conceit that 
all is but juggling, and the easiest way is, to be- 
lieve nothing; and these agree with any or rather 
with none. Sometimes it is from a profane super- 
cilious disdain of all these things, and many there 
be of theee, of Gallio’s temper, that care for none 
of these things and that account all questions in 
religion, as he did, but matter of words and names. 
And by this all religions may agree together; but 
it were not a natural union by the active heat of 
the spirit, but a confusion rather, by the want of 
it: nota knitting together, but a freezing together, 
as cold congregates all bodies how heterogeneous 
seever, sticks, stones and water; ‘but heat makes 
first a separation of different things and then 
unites those that are of the same nature.—Beware 
of two extremes that often cause divisions, 1. Cap- 
tivity to custom; 2. Affectation of novelty.—The 
ecales of Leviathan, as Luther expresses it, are 
linked together; shall not the Lord’s followers be 
onein Him? They unite to undermine the peace 
of the Church, shall not the godly join their pray- 
ers to countermine them?—Says one: ‘‘Nothing 
traly shows a spiritual man so much, as the deal- 
lag with another man’s sin.’’—Sin broke all to 
piecea, man from God and one from another. 
Christ’s work in the world was union.—The friend- 
arg of the world, the best of them, are but tied 

chains of glass, but this fraternal love of 
istians is a golden chain, both more precious, 
and more strong and lasting; the others are 
worthless and brittle.—The roots of plants are 
hid under ground, so that themselves are not seen, 
bat they appear in their branches and flowers 
and fruits, which argue there is a root and life 
In them; thus the graces of the Spirit, planted in 
the soul, though themselves invisible, yet disco- 
ver their being and life in the tract of a Chris- 
tian’s life, his words and actions, and the frame 
ofhiscarriage. . . Faith worketh by love, so then 
where this root is, these roots will spring from it 
and discover it, pity and courtesy.—He whom 
the Lord loads most with his richest gifts, stoops 
lowest, as preesed down with the weight of them; 
the free love of God humbles the heart most to 
which it is most manifested. - 

Vue. 9. One man’s sin cannot procure privi- 
lege to another to sin in that or the like kind. If 
another has broken the bonds of allegiance to 
God and charity to thee, yet thou art not the less 
tied by the same bonds still. 

Vex. 11. We may pursue peace among men and 
hot overtake it; we may use all good means and 
fall short; but pursue it up as far as the throne 
of grace; seek it by prayer and that will over- 


‘remain exclusively his own. 
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take it; that will be sure to find it in God’s hand, 
‘¢who stilleth the waves of the sea and the tumults 
of the people.” <‘‘If He give quietness, who can 
give trouble ?”’ 

Ven. 14. It is a confirmed observation by the 
experience of all ages, that when the Church 
flourished most in outward peace and wealth, it 
abated most of its spiritual lustre (opidus major, 
virtutibus eid which is its genuine and true 
beauty: and when it seemed most miserable by 
persecutions and sufferings, it was most happy in 
sincerity and zeal and vigour of grace. When the 
moon shines brightest towards the earth, it is 
dark heavenwards, and on the contrary when it 
appears not, is nearest the sun and clear towards 
heaven.” —M. ] 

Vex. 15. Beware of an external, superficial, 
sanctifying of God, for He takes it not so; He 
will interpret that a profaning of Him and His 
name. Be not deceived, He is not mocked; He 
looks through all visages and appearances, in upon 
the heart, sees how it entertains Him, and stands 
affected to Him, if it be possessed with reverence 
and love more than either thy tongue or carriage 
can express; and if it be not so, all thy seeming 
worship is but injury, and thy speaking of Him 
is but babbling, be thy discourse ever so excel- 
lent; yea, the more thou hast seemed to sanctify 
God while thy heart has not been chief in the 
business, thou shalt not by such service have the 
less, but the more fear and trouble in the day of 
trouble, when it comes upon thee. 

[ Vex. 8. The following passage from Polybius 
quoted by Raphelius, Ods. Vol. II. p. 760, beauti- 
fully illustrates ovyrafetc: ‘Certainly, if Scipio 
was peculiarly fitted by nature for any thing, it 
was for this, that he should inspire confidence in 
the minds of men, xal ovyralele rorgoat Tove mapa- 
xadoupévouc ; 4. ¢., make those whom he addressed 
have the same feelings.” —M. ] 

[Ven. 10. ‘Acertain person travelling through 
the city, continued to call out, Who wants the elixir 
of life? The daughter of Rabbi Joda heard him 
and told her father. He said, Call the man in. 
When he came in, the Rabbi said, What is that 
elixir of life thou sellest? He answered, Is it 
not written, What man is he that loveth life and 
desireth to see good days, let him refrain his 
tongue from evil and his lips from speaking guile? 
This is the elixir of life and is found in the mouth 
of man.”’ Quoted by Rosenmiiller from the Book 
of Mussar, ch. I1.—M.] 

[ Ver. 15. Popx :— 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast,— 
Man never is, but always to be, blest.—M. 
BentTLEy:—‘ It is certain there is no hope, 
without some antecedent belief, that the thing 
hoped for may come to pass; and the strength 
and stedfastness of our hope is ever proportioned 
to the measure of our fait eee cae 

[ Vinzt :—“‘ We are debtors of religious truth to 
our brethren, as soon as we ourselves become 
possessed of it;” ‘* We are debtors in the strictest 
sense of the term, for, properly speaking, the 
truth is not the exclusive property of any one. 
Every good, which may be communicated by its 
possessor without impoverishing himself, cannot 
If this proposition 
be not true, morality falls to the ground. How 
much more does this hold good of a blessing 
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which is multiplied by division of a spring which | unto God in your hearts that honour, which is 
becomes more abundant as it pours out its wa-| due unto Him, in trusting to His promises, and 
ters!” reposing upon His providence, by a stedfast con- 
‘The truth is not to be scattered at random like | fidence and reliance; and since ye live among 
contemptible dust; it is a pearl that must not be | heathens and professed enemies of the Gospel, be 
exposed to be trodden under foot by the profane. | not ye daunted with their oppositions and perse- 
To protect it by an expressive silence is sometimes | cutions; but be ready, when ye are thereunto duly 
the only way we can testify our own respect for | called, to make profession of that true faith and 
it, or conciliate that of others. He who cannot | religion which ye have received: but let not this 
be silent respecting it, under certain cireum- | be done ina turbulent and seditious manner, but 
stances, does not sufficiently respect it. Silence | with all meekness of spirit and reverence to that 
is on some occasions the only homage truth ex- | authority, whereby ye are called thereunto.”— 
pects from us. This silence nothing in com- | M. 
mon with dissimulation; it involves no connivance Curyrsosrom :—VeR. 14. ‘“‘Should the emprees 
with the enemies of truth: it has no other object | determine to banish me, let her banish me; ‘The 
than to protect it from needless outrage. This | earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.’ If 
silence, ina majority of instances, is a language; | she will cast me into the sea, let her cast me into 
and when in the conduct of those who maintain | the sea; I will remember Jonah. If she will 
it, every thing is consistent with it, the truth | throw me into a burning, fiery furnace, the three 
loses nothing by being suppressed; or to speak | children were there before me, If she will throw 
more correctly, it is not suppressed; it is vividly, | me to the wild beasts, I will remember that Denied 
though silently pointed out; its dignity and im- | was in the den of lions. If she will condemn me 
portance are placed in relief; and the respect | to be stoned, I shall be the associate of Stephen, 
which occasioned this silence, itself imposes si- | the proto-martyr. If she will have me beheaded, 
lence on the witnesses of its exhibition.”—M.] | the Baptist has submitted to the same punisb- 
[Br. Hatit:—‘The proper meaning of the] ment. If she will take away my substance, ‘naked 
Apostle’s direction and its connection, with the | came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall 
preceding advice, may be thus stated: give ye | I return to it.’” Hp. ad Oyriacum.—M. ] 


CHAPTER III. 18-22. 


AxaLrsis :—Further exhortation to readiness of suffering in consideration of a deeper motive. Only thus do we attain fo 
resembling Christ, who suffered for our sins, whose sufferings had every where, even in the world of the dead, sala- 
tary effects, and led to the most blessed issue. 


18 For! Christ also hath dnce suffered for sins,? the just for the unjust,’ that he might 

19 bring us to God, being put to death‘ in the flesh, but quickened® by the Spirit:* By’ 

20 which also he went and preached unto the spirits in prison; Which sometime® were 
disobedient, when once the longsuffering of God waited in the, days of Noah, while the 

21 ark was a preparing,» wherein few,” that is, eight souls were saved by water. The 
like figure" whereunto even baptism doth also now save us,” (not the putting away of the 
filth of the flesh,” but the answer™ of a good conscience toward God,) by™ the resur- 

22 rection of Jesus Christ: Who is gone into heaven, and is on the right hand of God;* 
angels and authorities and powers being made subject unto him.” 


Verse 18. UOT es Ceram Cee eee. better than for; it is not, as Alford puts it, a reason, but the reasca, Why 
Christian suffering for well-doing is blessed.—M.] 
naiXptords dwaf wepi dnapriay iwabey, translate: “Christ also suffered for sins once.”—M.] 
Sixacos Uwip a8inurv—ma just person for unjust persons. —M.) 

4 @avarw6cis, Aor. put to death—M. 

6 pocwerntcts, Aor. made alive.—M. 

@Both capxi and wvevpare, are in the Dative without any preposition: the change of prepositions {a 
the English version is peculiarly unhappy, as obecuring the sense; cap«i and svevmare, are putin 
antithesis by the regular wey and 8é; translate: “put to deeth indeed in the fiesh, but made alive in 
the spirit.” The German has “after the flesh” and “after the spirit."—1¢ before svevmare isomit- 
ted in A. B. C. K. L. and Cod. 8in.—M.] 

Verse 19. [7 €v g==not by but IN WHICH, eo German.—M.] 
Verse 20. mele tye translate: “Which were disobedient once (word) when (re) the long-suffering of God, 
etc.” —M. 
caragcKxevagopdrns xiBerov=the ark was being prepared —M.]. 
tbo eis $v dAéiyacein which a few persons. The construction of eis 4» is pregnant, the fow being saree 
tn it after having entered into it. A. B. sustain 6Aéyot; #0 does Cod. Sin-—M.] 
Verse 21. [11,128 cde Vea évritumoy viv ooger Bartioua. Translate: “Which (the water), as the antitype 
de Wette) or ‘in the antitype’ (Germ. Polygl.) is now saving us even “ or tn) baptism.” 22 4s, Rec. 
KL. t. vuas, A.B. with many versions. gw¢et, Present, e action not yet completed —M.} 
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13 “Not putting-away (subst.) the filth of the flesh.” —M.] 
“But érwepaoryua, inquiry oe de Wette, Alford) of a good conscience after God.” See note 
and Critie.—M.] 


below, in A 
8a, by means of. —M.) 
Verso 22. [* Translate: “ Who is on the right hand of 
u ut vite elernes her 


deg 
Dl ¥ toraydyre v= =being subjected. —M.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Vrr. 18. Because Christ also suffered.— 
If, according to our ideas, any one ought to have 
been spared the cup of suffering, it was Christ; 
but He also suffered on account of sins and for 
their atonement. 

Once, cf. Rom. vi. 10; Heb. vii. 27; ix. 7.—It 
requires not to be repeated and as compared with 


eternity, it isa short suffering, being compressed - 


into the space of several years and days. It pro- 
bably relates to the exhortation which follows that 
we also should once for all die unto sin, ch. iv. 1. 
(Lachmann reads: rep? duapriéy judy aréOaver.). 
—zepi duapriéy, on account of sins, cf. ch. ii. 24; 
Rom. viii. 8. Sins were the originating cause of 
His sufferings and their blotting out His aim. 

A just person for (in the stead of) un- 
just persons.—dixaic rip adixwr. Although 
ixtp per se may be rendered ‘‘for the benefit of,” 
yet both the circumstance that the context op- 
poses one innocent person to many guilty persons 
and the word zpoodyew clearly express the idea 
of vicarious suffering; for zpocdyecy relates to 
Christ’s office of High-priest. Defilement by sin 
under the Old Testament barred all approach to 
God; the Priest had the privilege to draw near 
to God and to mediate the people’s approach to 
Him. This is rendered in the LXX.by rpoodyerv. 
Vide Weiss, cf. mpoctpyeofa: ii. 4.—The word 
éxaf confirms this view, cf. Heb. ix. 27. 28.— 
The repeated reference to the sufferings of Christ 
shows in the opinion of Gerhard, that the Apostle 
cannot weary to make mention of His sufferings, 
hence he calls himself ch. v. 1, 8 witness of the 
sufferings of Christ. 

Put to death indeed in the flesh, but 
made alive in the spirit.—Oavarulelc is best 
joined to spocéyev. The restoration of men to 
the lost communion with God is conditioned by 
the sacrificial death of Christ, by His resurrec- 
tion and royal power.—{woroeivy not == éyelpecv, 
ef. Jno. v. 21; Rom. viii. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 22.— 
capal, wvebpare; the two Datives denote the sphere 
to which the predicate must be supposed to be 
limited, cf. Winer, 3 41, 8. a. The Datives are 
evidently parallel and must be taken in the same 
sense. The sense of the first is clear: He was 
put to death as to His outward, sensuous nature. 
If this is established, it is impossible to interpret 
the second member as follows: He was made alive 
by the spirit that had been given to Him, by the 
higher divine part of His nature. Weiss:—The 
parallelism indicated by uév and dé, rather re- 
quires us to render, ‘‘asto His Spirit He was 
made alive,” (animated.). Death hardly affected 
the spirit and soul of Christ, but both at the 
moment of Christ’s dying were for a short time 
put into a state of unconsciousness. But hardly 
had Christ surrendered His spirit into the hands 
of the Father, when the Divine Spirit filled and 
penetrated Him with a new Divine life. Flacius 
already observes: ‘the antithesis clearly shows 


having gone into heaven.” The Vulgate adds after @cod 
ur—M.] 


that Christ was put to death as to one part of His 
nature, but made alive as to another. It is a 
modus loguendi taken from or alluding to the uni- 
versal lot of the godly, cf. Gen. xlv. 27; 1 Thess. 
iii. 8. Roos :—‘ His soul, for its great refresh- 
ing, was endued with and penetrated by heavenly 
strength.” Others take the view that His death 
ensued in virtue of the weakness inherent in the 
flesh, His reanimation in virtue of the strength 
peculiar to the Spirit, cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 4. But 
Savarweic does not well suit this interpretation, 
which is somewhat forced. [Luther: ‘This is 
the meaning, that Christ by His sufferings was 
taken from the life which is flesh and blood, asa 
man on earth, living, walking and standing in 
flesh and blood . .. and He is now placed in 
another life, and made alive according to the 
spirit, has passed into a spiritual and supernatu- 
ral life, which includes in itself the whole life 
which Christ now has in soul and body, so that 
He has no longer a fleshly but a spiritual body.” 
Hoffman, Schriftbewetss 2, 887, says: ‘‘It is the 
same who dies and the same who is again made 
alive, both times the whole man Jesus, in body 
and soul. He ceases to live in that that, which 
is to His Personality the medium of action, falls 
under death; and He begins again to live, in that 
He receives back this same for a medium of His 
action again. The life which fell under death 
was a fleshly life, that is, such a life as has its 
determination to the present condition of man’s 
nature, to the externality of its mundane con- 
nection. The life which was won back is 8 spi- 
ritual life, that is, such a life as has its determi- 
nation from the Spirit, in which consists our in- 
ner connection with God.”—M.] [Wordsworth : 
‘¢8t. Peter thus guards his readers against the 
heresy of Stmon Magus, and the Docets, who 
said that Christ’s flesh wasa phantom; and against. 
that of the Cerinthians, and other false teachers, 
whose errors were propagated in Asia, who al- 
leged that the Christ was only an Aeon or Ema- 
nation, which descended on the Mun Jesus, at His 
Baptism, but departed from Him before His Pas- 
sion.” —M. } 

Vrr. 19. In which also He went and 

reached unto the spirits in prison.—’Er 
Mie evidently to be joined with mvetpar:, not—= 
dca mvetparoc, but really in the condition of a 
spirit separated from the body. Bengel: — 
‘Christ dealt with the living in the body, with 
the spirits in the spirit."’—xal roi¢ év guAaxg.—xal 
==even to the spirits in prison He did preach ; so 
great was His condescension and so far reached 
the consequences of His voluntary, vicarious suf- 
ferings. As Paul the Apostle, Eph. iv. 9. 10, ad- 
verts to the descent of Christ to the lowest parts 
of the earth, doubtless in close connection with 
the exhortation, cf. v. 2, and with the evident 
meaning that the’ example of Christ should move 
believers to descend to the weakest and most 
abandoned persons, of whose salvation none en- 
tertained any hope, go here the descent of Christ 
to the world of departed spirits occurs in con- 
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nection with the preceding exhortations to per- 
severance in well-doing and suffering.—év gvAaxy 
notin the realms of death, for the word always 
denotes a custody, a place of confinement, a 
prison, Rev. xx. 7; Matt. v. 25; xiv. 8; xvili. 
80; xxv. 86; Mk. vi. 17. 27; Lke. ii. 8; xii. 58; 
xxi, 12; xxiii. 19; Jno. iii. 24; Acts v. 19; viii. 
8; 2 Cor. vi. 5; Heb. xi. 86; consequently it has 
not the abstract sense of being bound. But this 
prison must be in the realms of death, cf. 2 Pet. 
ii. 4; Jude 6; Matt. v. 25. 26. This evidently 
follows also from the comparison with 1 Pet. iv. 
6. That it is nota mere condition, but a locality 
in Hades, is manifest both from sropevéels, for one 
does not go, #. ¢., travel into a condition, and from 
the parallel ropevSeic ei¢ ovpavéy of v. 22. As 
heaven is a definite locality, so is the nether- 
world (Hades).—The power of the death and life 
of Christ operates in two directions, downwards 
to the realms of death, and upward to the high- 
er regions of heaven.—éxfpvge. Gerhard takes 
it not so much of verbal as of real preaching, as 
in Heb. xii. 24, not in order to liberate them or 
to give them time for repentance, but in order to 
show His glorious victory to the spirits of the 
damned. But the usus loguendi of wpbrrecv, and 
ch. iv. 6, which should be connected with the 
pessage under notice, militate against hie view. 

he word occurs joined with rd ebayyéAov in 
Matt. iv. 23; ix. 85; Mk. i. 14; xvi. 16. Where 
it is found alone, it is understood that the chief 
burden of His preaching was: The time is ful- 
filled, and the kingdom of God has come nigh, 
repent and believe the Gospel, Mk. i. 88. 15; 
Matt. iii. 1; iv. 17; ix. 86. It was just this 
kind of testimony which was to constitute the 
sum and substance of Apostolical preaching, 
Matt. x. 7; xxiv. 14; Mk. iii. 14; vi. 12; xiii. 
10; Lke. ix. 2; Acts ix. 20; x. 42. 48; 1 Cor. i. 
28; Phil. i. 16: 2 Tim. iv. 2. It is never used 
of judicial preaching. It is, therefore, by no 
means s0 indefinite an expression es Bengel sup- 
péees, but one which has a very definite mean- 
ing; further light, moreover, is shed on it by 
evnyyedioby of ch. iv. 6. The unequivocal sense 
is: Jesus proclaimed to those spirits in the pri- 
sons of Hades the earn | of a new epoch of 
grace, the appearance of the kingdom of God, 
and repentance and faith as the Means of enter- 
ing into the same. 

Ver. 20. Now follows a further definition. 
They are men, who once were unbelivers, in the 
time of Noah. Their having repented on secing 
the flood break in, or during the long interval 
until the coming of Christ, is a gratuitous and 
arbitrary conjecture. Their unbelief was prac- 
tical, exhibited by their disobedience, for so Pe- 
ter invariably takes dzedBetv, cf. ch. ii. 7. They 
ridiculed the prediction of the coming flood, and 
despised the exhortation to repent. 

When the long-suffering of God waited 
in the days of Noah, while the ark was 
being prepared, in which a few persons, 
that is eight souls, were saved by water. 
—'Anefedéxeto (The Text. Rec. had arak é&edé- 
xero, but our reading is doubtless correct.), the 
goodness of God, exhibited as yaxpofuia, in the 
long postponement of punishment and judgment, 
and the waiting for amendment; vore cannot be 
separated without violence from the following 


év nuépaic Noe. It waited 120 years for repent- 
ance, Gen. vi. 8.—Since Noah was a preacher of 
righteousness in word and deed to his contempo- 
raries, 2 Pet. ii. 5, and since the difficult build- 
ing of his floating house, covering so long a space 
of time, ought to have excited their serious con- 
sideration, their unbelief appears so much the 


more culpable. — xBwrés = mon , the well- 


known name of the ark, cf. Matt. xxiv. 88; Lke. 
xvii. 27; Heb. xi. 7.—xaraoxevalopuévne denotes 
the difficulty and long duration of the building 
which was progressing in their sight.—eic {» 
dAiyaz, into which a few souls fled, and were saved, 
through, and by means of, the water. did sug- 
gests both ideas in connection with the compari- 
son with baptism which follows. 

A few persons, put designedly,.npt only be- 
cause, as Steiger remarks, this narrative shows 
per se the relation of believers and unbelievers, 
but also because the fact itself supplies the 
strongest motive for Christ’s descent into the 
realms of death, as an act demanded by the grace 
of God. Only eight souls were saved in the del- 
uge—many thousands and thousands, who were 
very diverse as to their moral condition, perished; 
how conclusive, therefore, the inference that that 
event took place in the world of spirits, which 
Peter, however, knew, not from inferences he 
had drawn, but doubtless in consequence of s 
special revelation. As the time of Noah was 
elsewhere viewed as an important type of after- 
times, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 5; iii. 6.7; Matt. xxiv. 87, 
etc., so here also it ought to be taken in a typical 
sense, while the activity of Jesus ought not to be 
considered as being limited to the generation of 
Noah. By the example of Noah’s family, Peter 
was taught the dealings of God with all men, who, 
without any fault of theirs, have not known the 
ealvation in Christ. This p of Christ's 
descent into Hades belongs to those which have 
suffered most from the treatment of comments- 
tors. Some distorted the preaching of Christ 
into mediate preaching by Noah or the Apostles, 
others into preaching, which, although having 
taken place immediately in the realms of death, 
was yet confined to the godly only. Steiger has 
enumerated their vagaries; they carry their con- 
futation within themselves, and rest, one and ell, 
on dogmatical embarrassment. Our explanstion 
is supported by many passages, e. g., Acts ii. 27. 
81; Ps. xvi. 10; Eph. iv. 8; Acts xiii. 36-37; U1. 
24; Lke. xxiii. 46; Mk. xv. 87-89; Phil. ii. 10; 
Lke. xvi. 19. Cf. Koenig, Christ's Descent walo 
Hell ; Giider, Doctrine of Christ's Appeartmg among 
the Dead; Zezschwiz, Petri ap, de Christs ad t- 
feros descensu sententia; Herzog, Real-Encyclope- 
die, Art. Hades; [and the Excursus on the De- 
scensus ad Inferos at the end of this section.—M.] 

Dil ed iden :—*St, Peter’s Epistle was prob- 
ably written in the East (see v. 18). There the 
belief in 1100 opposite principles, (dualism), a Good 
and Evil, was widely disseminated by the religion 
of Zoroaster, and by the Magi of Persia (see 
Ps. xlv. 8-7). There also the Ark rested afler 
the waters of the Flood. 

The author of this Epistle, written in the East, 
may have heard the objection raised, on the bis- 
tory of the Flood, against the Divine Benevolence 
and the Unity of the Godhead, and he appears to 
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be answering such objections as those, and to be 
vindicating that history. He shows the harmony 
of God’s dispensations, Patriarchal and Evangel- 
ical. He teaches us to behold in the Ark a type 
of the Church, and in the Flood a type of Bap- 
tism. He thus refutes the Manichman heresy. 
He says that God was merciful, even to that gene- 
ration. He speaks of God’s long-suffering, wait- 
ing for them while the Ark was preparing. He 
states boldly the objection, that few, only eight souls, 
were saved in the Ark, and contrasts the condition 
of those who were drowned in the Flood with the 
condition of those who have now offers of salvation 
in Baptism. He says that the rest disobeyed while 
the Ark was preparing. He uses the Aorist tense 
(erecSfoacc). He doesnot say, when the Ark had 
been prepared, and when the Ark was shut, and 
when the Flood came, and it was too late for them 
to reach it, they all remained impenitent. Per- 
haps some were penitent at the eleventh hour, 
like the thief on the cross. Every one will be 
justly dealt with by God. There are degrees of 
punishment, as there are of reward (see Matt. x. 
15; Lke. xii. 48). God does not quench the 
smoking flax (Matt. xii. 20). And St. Peter, by 
saying that they did not hearken formerly, while 
the Ark was preparing, almost seems to suggest 
the inference that they did hearken now, when 
One greater than Noah came in His human spirit 
into the abysses of the deep of the lower world, 
aad thata happy change was wrought in the con- 
dition of some among them by His coming.’’—M. ] 

Var. 21. Which, in the antitype, is now 
saving us.—é xal judc (The Textus. Reo. reads 
¥, an easier reading. Lachmann reads iyé¢ in- 
stead of yud¢; 80 also Tischendorf;) resumes v. 
18, after the Apostle’s manner of returning after 
a parenthesis, to what had gone before, and by 
making it the subject of further elucidation, cf. 
cb. ii. 24.21. The thoughts now mentioned are 
by no means accidental, and such as might have 
been omitted, but the mpoodyew of v. 18 remained 
to be explained, as to the manner how it was ef- 
fected, viz.: by baptism, whereof that saving 
water was a type.—4+ relates to idwp. xai, similar 
to the members of Noah’s family.—avrirurov, 
antitypal, in the antitype, that is, as baptism. 
Two appositions to idwp. The water of the flood 
is here viewed only in the light of having been 
saving to Noah and his family, inasmuch as it 
earried the ark.—od{e, the Present is used be- 
cause the saving has only begun and is not yet 
completed. 

Not putting-away the filth of the flesh, 
but inquiry of a good conscience after 
God, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
—Now follows a more particular account of the 
nature of baptism, first, negatively, then, posi- 
tively. The end contemplated is not, as in the 
case of Jewish lustrations, purification from the 
filth of the body. Steiger cites Justin Martyr, 
Tryph. p. 881, “Of what avail is that baptism, 
(that of the Jewish lustrations) which cleanses 
the flesh and the body only?” It is rather an 
exepitypa avverdhoeus ayabyc. In explaining this 
dark passage, it is necessary to begin with the 
more lucid points. The antithesis of the putting- 
away of the filth of the flesh suggests a reference 
te the moral import of baptism, to inward, spir- 
itaal cleansing. Hence the Apostle names this 


une Jehovah answers in baptism, Yea. 


dyath) ovveldyors as the end contemplated in bap- 
tism. With this we have to connect the apposition 
ei¢ Oedv, for a good conscience toward God, which 
is much more than a good conscience toward men 
(1 Cor. iv. 4), is just what we need. Connecting, 
with the majority of commentators, cic Ocdv 
with éxepdrnua, as indicating the end of érepé- 
Tha, would yield a very harsh expression, which 
canndt be illustrated by 2 Sam. xi. 7, besides, the 
apposition would then appear to be superfluous. 
But since the Genitive ayatjc ovverdfoews corres- 
ponds with Atrrov capxéc, it must be like the latter, 
the Gentt. objectt, not the Genit. subjecti. As to the 
matter itself, the good conscience cannot be sup- 
posed to be existing at baptism and preceding 
it, for the Apostle elaewhere regards a good con- 
science as something received at, and effected by, 
baptism, Acts ii. 88. If the good conscience 
were anterior to baptism, it would be difficult to 
see how salvation, by means of baptism, could be 
necessary. What, then, is the meaning of ére- 
pornua, which occurs only once, and that in this 
passage, in the New Testament? We should ex- 
pect a word signifying the cleansing of the con- 
science: but éxepornua is never used in such a 
sense; nor does it signify promise or pledge, as 
Grotius explains the word from the usage of Ro- 
men law, nor address, confidence, open approach, 
but simply asking, a This gives quite a 
good sense: baptism is the inquiry for a good 
conscience before God, the desire and longing for 
it. This would define the subjective side of bap- 
tism, with reference to the circumstance that from 
the earliest time certain questions relating to the 
state of his conscience were propoged to the can- 
didate for baptism. Lutz approaches the right 
explanation: ‘‘Baptiam is the request for a good 
conscience, for admittance to the state of recon- 
ciliation on the part of euch as have a good con- 
science toward God, a petition for the pardon of 
sin, which is obtained by the merits of Christ.” 
Similar are the views of Wiesinger and Weiss, 
exeept that they erroneously join eci¢ Gedy and 
éxep@tnpa. Adhering to the idea of asking, the 
thing asked may be conceived, as follows: How 
shall I rid myself of an evil conscience? Wilt 
Thou, most holy God, again accept me, a sinner? 
Wilt Thou, Lord Jesus, grant me the communion 
of Thy death and life? Wilt Thou, O Holy 
Ghost, assure me of grace and adoption, and 
dwell in my heart? To these questions the Tri- 
Now is 
laid the solid foundation for a good conscience. 
The conscience is not only purified from its guilt, 
but it receives new vital power by means of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

dc’ avacrdceu is better joined with ovve:dhoeur 
ayadye than with o&fe, from which it is too far 
separated. In ch. i. 8, the living hope is based 
on the resurrection of Jesus Christ, here, the 
good conscience. The mediating features of 
mpooayey TH Ge and of od{ecv have now been in- 
dicated. [Most commentators connect d:' dvacréo- 
ewe with oder, treating the intervening sentence 
as a parenthesis.—M. 

(Wordsworth: —From the Book of Common 
Prayer: ‘‘Baptism represents to us our profes- 
sion, which is to follow the example of our Sa- 
viour Christ, and to be made like unto Him, that 
as He died and rose again for us, 80 we who are 
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baptized and buried with Christ in His death, 
should be dead to sin and live unto righteous- 
ness,” ‘‘continually mortifying all our evil and 
corrupt affections, and daily proceeding in all 
virtue and godliness of living,’’ in order that we 
who are “baptized into His death may pass 
through the grave and gate of death to our joy- 
ful Resurrection, through His merits who died, 
and was buried, and rose again for us, Jesus 
Christ, our Lord.” 

Waterland, On Justification, p. 440:—“‘8t. Pe- 
ter assures us that Baptism saves; that is, it gives 
& just title to salvation, which is the same as to 
say that itconveys justification. Butthen it must be 
understood, not of the outward washing, but of 
the inward lively fatth stipulated in it and by it. 
Baptism concurs with Faith, and Faith with Bap- 
tism, and the Holy Spirit with both; and so the 
merits of Christ are savingly applied. Faith 
alone will not ordinarily serve in this case, but 
it must be a contracting faith on man’s part, con- 
tracting in form corresponding to the federal 
promises and engagements on God’s part; there- 
fore, Tertullian rightly styles Baptism odsignatio 
fidei, testatio fidet, sponsio salutis, fidei pactto, 
and the like.”’ 

Baptismal interrogatories were used in the 
primitive, even in the Apostolical Church, and 
Peter seems to refer to them here. See Acts viii. 
87; Heb. vi. 1. 2; cf. Rom. x. 10. Justin Mar- 
tyr, Apol. 1, o. 61; Tertullian, de Spect., o. 4; 
de Corona Mil., c. 8, and de Resurrect. Carnis, c. 
48. ‘‘ANIMA NON LAVATIONE SED responsione 
sancitur.” Cf. Cyprian, Ep. 70, 76, 85; Hip- 
polytus, Theophan., o. 10; Origen, Ezhoriatio ad 
Martyr, 0. 12; Vales in Euseb. 7, 8, and Euseb. 
7, 9, where Dionysius, Bp. of Alexandria, in the 
third century, speaks of a person who was pre- 
sent at the baptism of some who were lately bap- 
tized, and heard the questions and answers, rév 
érepurioewy kai aroxpicewv. See more in Words- 
worth.—M. ] 

Ver. 22. Who is on the right hand of 
God, having gone into heaven, angels and 
authorities and powers being subjected 
unto him.—Now follows, as the further conse- 
quence of the sufferings of Christ, His ascension 
into heaven, and exaltation to the right hand of 
God. A former sufferer is now exalted to the 
highest dignity of heaven. Thus this verse 
beautifully connects with the exhortation to wil- 
lingness of suffering, of. vv. 17. 18, and paves 
the way for ch. iv. 1, etc.—d¢ éorew év detig; eof. 
Ps. cx. 1; Rom. viii. 84; Eph. i. 20; Col. iii. 1; 
Heb. i. 8; Phil. iii. 20. He has been received ag 
sharer of the Divine government. He isnot only 
King of His Church, but of the whole world.— 
wopevideic cig ovpavév==having gone into heaven. 
It is incorrect that this designates, not a locality 
of the universe, but a relation to the world. 
Wiesinger.—vrorayévruv, ef. Heb. i. 4; Eph. i. 
21; Col. ii. 10. Thespirits, in their various 
gradations, are now subjected to Him who has 
suffered so much and so deeply. Wedo not pre- 
tend to determine whether they can be distin- 
guished, with Hoffmann, as dyyeAot, inasmuch as 
they are the executors of the Divine will, as 
tzoveia, inasmuch as they sway authority in this 
world, and durduec, because they bring about the 
akernations of this world, cf. Matt. xxviii. 18; 


Lke. xxiv. 49; Acta ii. 82-85; iii. 21. 26; iv. 10. 


12; x. 40-42. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The fact that the Apostles do not separate 
the vicarious element of the sufferings of Christ 
from its typical element suggests an important 
hint to preachers as to the treatment of the atone- 
ment of Jesus. 

2. The restoration of the lost communion of 
sinners with God is, according to v. 18, one of 
the main ends of the sufferings of Christ; but 
His resurrection is also a co-operating factor in 
this great work, v. 21. 

8. There are no stronger motives for perseve- 
rance in well-doing, even where it involves the 
endurance of great suffering, than those taken 
from the innocent and vicarious sufferings and 
death of Jesus. As His sufferings and death 
conducted Him to life and to a greatly blessed 
sphere of work, so we are warcanted to believe, 
if through suffering for righteousness we are 
made like Him, that suffering and death iteelf 
will also conduct us, and others by us, to life and 
blessedness. That which has affected the Head 
will also in different degrees affect the members, 
cf. Eph. ii. 5-7. 

4. Christ’s descent into hell, or rather into 
Hades, which transpired, not after, but before 
His resurrection (cf. Acts ii. 27. 81), is by no 
means a subordinate point in the Apostle’s creed 
that may be surrendered to unbelief, but a fun- 


damental article. But doubtless it is not founded, © 


as Weiss assumes, on a conclusion reached by the 
Apostle’s reasoning, as if he had inferred the ne- 
cessity of Christ’s preaching among the dead, 
both from the exclusiveness of the salvation 
wrought by Christ only, and from the justice of 
God, but rather on an illumination of the Holy 
Ghost, whose organs the Apostles were. The jue- 
tice and love of God now appear to us in glorious 
light, and withhold the definite sentence of con- 
demnation until all men have decided with full 
consciousness concerning Christ and His Gospel. 
He is set as the rock of salvation or stone of 
stumbling for all the world, ch. ii. 6, ete. 

5. Hades is not the final, absolute place and 
state of punishment; this is evident from Rev. 
xx. 14. 10; the lake of fire and brimstone, the 
fiery pit, yéevva, is that final place. There are in 
Hades two provinces or regions, separated from 
one another by a gulf. The one is a place of re- 
pose, comfort and refreshing, Abraham’s bosom, 
Lke. xvi. 22, probably that paradise to which be- 
fore His resurrection and ascension (Jno. xx. 17) 
Jesus went with the thief, Lke. xxiii. 48; lower 
paradise, as contrasted with the upper, to which 
Paul was transported, 2 Cor. xii 2. 4; ef. Rev. 
ii. 7. Another part of the lower world contains 
the different prisons of human souls, who in their 
bodily existence had despised the word of God, 
acted against the light of conscience, and died n 
guilty unbelief. Here Jesus, as a spirit, 8p 
peared to fallen spirits, to some as Conqueror 
and Judge, to others, who still stretched out to 
Him the hand of faith, as a Saviour. We may, 
therefore, suppose with Kinig that the preaching 
of Christ begun in the realms of departed spi 
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its is continued there in a manner adapted to the 
relation of the world of the dead, and analogous 
to the manner in which such provision has been 
made adapted to our earthly relations (cf. 1 Tim. 
ii. 4; 2 Pet. ili. 9), so that those who here on 
earth did not hear at all, or not in the right way, 
the good news of salvation through Jesus Christ, 
shall hear it there. If this truth had always 
been sufficiently recognized, the anti-scriptural 
opinion of universal recovery would hardly have 
found such extensive circulation. [But see the 
Excursus, below.—M. ] 

6. Baptism is here taken as a means of grace, 
although not described from every point of view, 
but only according to its subjective condition, the 
desire for a good conscience, which coincides with 
uerdvua and according to its saving power which 
is mediated by the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

7. This passage in connection with Acts v. 32 
contains a testimony for the visible ascension of 
Christ, which has recently been questioned, and, 
alas! occasionally also by professedly believing 
teachers. 

8. “The doctrine of this section has,” as 
Richter says, ‘‘nothing in common with the he- 

‘resies of purgatory and universal recovery. But 
it affords a lucid example that the atonement orice 
made (v. 18) is of universal import for all men 
and for all times. It affects even the dead, and 
the decision of their eternal destiny depends upon 
their relation to the announcement of the death 
and resurrection of Christ.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Suffer gladly for Christ’s sake, because He also 
has suffered for you and for all. Look at the 
glory into which your Head has entered through 
suffering —Consider that suffering happens to us 
only once in the flesh, v. 18, and that it has mani- 
fold blessings for us and for others.—The uni- 
versal sin-offering of Jesus, the fulfilment of all 
the typical offerings. —The atonement having been 
made for all men, must also be preached to all 
men.—It was part of the reward of the perfect 
obedience of Christ that He should receive the 
keys of hell and dcath. Hence He was able to 
enter the realms of death and remove thence as 
many as He chose without the ruler of those pri- 
sons being able to prevent it.—There are in the 
prisons of the unhappy realms of death, in which 
unconverted souls are detained unto judgment, 
differences and degrees of which some are more 
supportable and others more fearful and insup- 
portable, Matt. x. 15; xi. 22.—The descent of 
Christ into the dark and horrible regions of the 
world of the dead exhibits the stupendous power 
of His commiserating love.—Christ appearing 
to them as Conqueror and Judge, did not pro- 
claim to them the sentence of condemnation but 
announced to them the only way of salvation from 
their long, more than two thousand years’ impri- 
sonment.—Let nobody die with the false conso- 
lation of hearing the Gospel hereafter in the world 
of death.—As here, so beyond the grave, there 
are not wanting witnesses of Christ and preachers 


of the Gospel.—The success of Christ’s preaching: 


in those prisons is not recorded; Peter may in- 
tend to give a hint on the subject in mentioning 
15 
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the few who escaped the flood.—<A threefold fruit 
of the sufferings of Christ: 1. He Aas brought us 
to God by reconciling us to God through His blood 
and becoming our peace, Rom. v. 10; Eph. ii. 13; 
Col. i. 20. 2. He Grings us daily to God, for 
through Him we have access to the Father by 
faith, Rom. v. 2; Eph. ii. 18, and by His Spirit 
He renews us day by day. 3. He will bring us 
to God in the end, when it shall appear what we 
shall be. , 

Besser: — ‘It is infinitely better to suffer 
once with Christ than to suffer eternally without 
Christ.”’ 

BrepE :—“ The ark was lifted up with Noah and 
his family: so we are carried upward and made ' 
citizens of the kingdom of heaven by baptism. 
As the water of itself did not save Noah, but only 
by means of the ark, so the water of baptism saves 
us not as water only but as water with the true 
ark which is Christ. All the power of baptism 
flows from the sufferings of Christ, from the wood 
of the cross.” Despair not, little flock; look 
through the mist of thy tribulation upward to the. 
Prince of glory, to thy King, before whom every 
thing lies prostrate.—To what manifold and rich 
glory do sufferings lead!—How will it fare with 
those who cause tribulation to believers ?—Do not 
abuse the long-suffering of God, believe that the 
punishment of God comes irresistibly and with 
more fearful weight, if His grace has been neg- 
lected. 

STARKE:—Away, popish mass! We need no 
more offering for sin. The one offering of Christ 
is mighty and valid for eternity, Heb. x. 12.— 
O, the riches of the love of God and of Christ! 
For a righteous man one will perhaps suffer a lit- 
tle, but Christ has suffered every thing for sin- 
ners, Rom. v. 7. 8. 10.—The vengeance of God 
comes slowly but it strikes hard. Long spared, 
fearfully punished; such has been the experience 
of thousands who lived after the first world, 1 
Cor. x. 6, ete.—Our baptism should continually 
remind us not to act against the dictates of our 
conscience orto sin against God, Rom. vi. 4.— 
There are orders among the holy angels, although 
we do not understand their nature and condition, 
Col. i. 16. 

Lisco:—The glory of the grace of Christ.— 
The duty of Christians to make a good confession . 
in word and deed.—The history of the victory of 
Jesus Christ, the Head of the kingdom. 

{As FronmMUELLER’s views on this passage, ch. 
iii, 19. 20 and iv. 6 are rather onesided and the 
doctrinal inferences drawn from them laid down 
rather too dogmatically, it is but fair that the 
question in all its bearings should be laid before 
the readers of this Commentary, which is done in 
the subjoined excursus, taken from an article pre- 
pared by me for the Evangelical Review. January 
1866.—M. ] 


EXCURSUS ON THE DESCENSUS AD INFREROS. 


[The object of our Lord’s descent to Hades.— 
The passage, 1 Peter iii. 19, stands in the context 


from ver. 18-20, in a literal and grammatical 


translation, as follows: ‘‘ Because Christ also auf- 
fered for sins once, a just person on behalf of 
unjust, in order that He might present us to God; 
put to death indeed in the flesh, but made alive 
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in the spirit, in which also He went and preached 
to the spirits in prison, which were disobedient 
formerly, when the long suffering of God was 
waiting in the days of Noah while the ark was pre- 
paring,” etc. The reasons for this translation ap- 
pear from the exegesis, to which we now proceed. 

dri, v. 18, gives the reason why suffering for 
well-doing is better than suffering for evil-doing; 
because it establishes the conformity of Chris- 
tians to Christ their Head. J/e suffered for sins 
once, that is, He voluntarily underwent suffering 
for our sins: He made Himsclf our sin-offering, 
He suffered in our stead, and His sufferings were 
the means of everlasting blessedness to others and 
of eternal glory to Himself; so we also suffer, 
and for sins, not indeed for the sins of others, 
but for our own, and by parity of reasoning it 
follows that the sufferings of ‘Christians not only 
conform them to Christ (with reverence be it 
spoken), but are the means of everlasting bless- 
edness to themsclves and of eternal glory to 
Christ. This ef tea not to all suffering, but 
only to suffering for well-doing. This ‘beam of 
comforting light falls on the sufferings of Chris- 
tians from this dref through xai,” Besser. kal 
indicates the analogy and shows that dra be- 
longs to Christ and His followers. He suffered 
once and once only, once for all. So it wiJl be 
with us. Our suffering is only once, limited to 
a short space of time; it is only for a season, 
and our present suffering is not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall be revealed 
in us. The way to glory lies through the valley 
of humiliation. Christ suffered as a just person 
on behalf of unjust; of course the comparison is 
only relative, for although we are called dixa:o 
in v. 12, and suffer as ddcxoz, yet is our dixacocivy 
infinitely inferior to that of Christ, and our suf- 
fering not vicarious like Hts, for we suffer not 
drép adixur, but epi duapriav yuév. The end of 
our Lord’s suffering is stated in the words Iva 
$uag mpooaydyy TQ Gep, “that He might bring us 
near to God.”” ‘This is the fruit of our Lord’s 
passion, that He brings the wanderers back to 
the Father, and the lost to the homes of blessed- 
mess;”* or, in the words of Bence: ‘That 
going Himself to the Father, He might bring in, 
who had been alienated,, but now justified, to- 
gether with Him into heaven, v. 22, by the self- 
‘same steps of humiliation and exaltation, which 
He Himself had trodden. From this verse on- 
ward to ch. iv. 6, Peter thorougbly links together 
‘the course of progress of Christ and believers 
(wherein He Himself followed the Lord according 
to His prediction, John xiii. 86), in conjunction 
with the unbelief and punishment of the many.” 
‘Tho Apostle next proceeds to specify the man- 
ner how Christ opened the way of our being 
ibrought to God. We have here a double anti- 
thesis Aavarudeig and Cworofeic, and capxi and 
mvebparc; the two nouns have been variously ex- 
plained. Oxcum., THeopH., GERHARD, CLARIUS, 


* BOLLINGER :—FHiic est fructus passionis dominice, quod 
ivos reducit ad Patrem, et perditos in edes beatas. 
“UE nos quit abalienatt Sueramus. tpee abiens ad Patrem 
S6CUIR .URG, } adduceret in calum, v. 22, 


Petrus, ueque ad c. iv. 6, penitus connect it Christi 


» hoc yerbo 
et fulclium tler sive (quo ehaw ¢ Do- 
minum ex ejus ilitione, John xiii. 36) Fhudclbatem monte 


rum e¢ penam 


Catov, Horyeius, CAPELLUS makes them errone- 
ously to denote the Auman and the divine natures 
of Christ; CasTELiio (also Corn. a Lap., Fra- 
cius, Estr0s, BENG&L) interprets: Corpore neca- 
tus, animo tn vilam revocatus ; Grotius paraphrases 
capki by ‘quod attinet ad vitam hance fragilem e 
caducam,”” and explains mvetyuare by that di- 
vine power. There are many other variations; 
without entering upon their discussion, we hold 
with ALrorp that the two nouns have adverbial 
force and that this construction removes the dif- 
ficulties which otherwise spring up. The fact 
is that guod ad carnem, Christ was put to death, 
quod ad sptritum, He was brought to life. “His 
flesh was the subject, recipient, vehicle of in- 
flicted death; His spirit was the subject, recipi- 
ent, vehicle of restored life. But let us beware, 
and proceed cautiously. What is asserted is 
not that the flesh died and the spirit was made 


alive, but that ‘‘quoad” the flesh the Lord died, - 


‘¢quoad”’ the spirit, He was made alive. He, the 
God-man, Christ Jesus, body and soul, ceased to 
live in the flesh, began to live in the spirit; 
ceased to live a fleshly mortal life, began to lives 
spiritual resurrection-life. His own spirit never 
died, as the next verse shows us.” ALFORD.— 
‘‘This is the meaning, that Christ by His suffer- 
ings was taken from the life which is flesh and 
blood, as a man on earth, living, walking and 
standing in flesh and blood, * * * and He is 
now placed in another life, and made alive ao- 
cording to the spirit, hes passed into a spiritual 
and supernatural life, which includes in itself 
the whole life which Christ now has in soul and 
body, so that He has no longer a fieshly but a 
spiritual body.” LurHer.—< It is the same who 
dies and the same who is again made alive, both 
times the whole man, Jesus, in body and soul 
He ccases to live, in that that, which is to His 
personality the medium of action, falls under 
death; and He begins to live, in that He receives 
back this same for a medium of His action again. 
The life which fell under death was a fleshly life, 
that is, such a life as has its determination to the 
present condition of man’s nature, to the exter- 
nality of its mundane connection. The life 
which was won back is a spiritual life, that is, 
such a life as has its determination from the 
Spirit, in which consists our inner connection 
with God.”” Hormann, Schriftheweiss, 2, 336. 

éy @. v.19, clearly refers to wvebyar: and must 
be rendered ‘in which,” not dy which as in EB. 
V. xa? may be connected with the whole period 
and rendered ‘in which He also went, etc.”— 
(ALFORD), or with roic év gudax® mvetpaci, and 
translated ‘‘in which He went and preached also 
(or even) to the spirits in prison,” Srzicer. The 


latter construction seems preferable, for it not , 


only avoids the awkwardness of subordinating 
the whole period to what precedes, but also gives 
prominence to the new idea that the activity of 
Christ reached even to the spirits in prison. On 
toig év gvAaky mvetyact see below, zopevidelc de- 
notes the actual presence of the Spirit of Christ 
in the place of departed spirits, for ropevdeic cic 
obpavdév in v. 22 clearly shows that the participle 
must refer to local transference. ‘Exjpugev is= 
almost evyyyedicatro (from of. ch. iv. 6, whose 
ebyyyedloOy is used with reference to the dead); 
our verb in connection with 1d evayyéAcov is found 
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in Matt. iv. 23; ix. 85; Mark i. 14; xvi. 15; it 
implies the preaching of the gospel in Mark i. 
38.15; Matt. iii. 1; iv. 17; ix. 85; it has this 
meaning in the following passages: Matt. x. 7; 
xxiv. 14; Mark iii. 14; vi. 12; xiii. 10; Luke 
ix. 2; Actsix. 20; x. 42,43; 1 Cor. i. 23; Phil. 
i. 15; 2 Tim. iv. 2; it is never used in the sense 
of judicial announcement and N. T. usage clothes 
it with the meaning ‘‘to preach the gospel.” 

Ver. 20 describes the character of the spirits 
in prison; they were still disobedient (amedjoa- 
ow), & ¢, exhibited unbelief in disobedience. 
They derided the prediction of the coming flood, 
and despised the exhortation to repentance, zoré 
ére distinctly marks the period of their unbelief, 
viz, the time during which the ark was pre- 
paring. The long suffering of God gave them 
one hundred and twenty years’ time for repent- 
ance. In ameéedéyero, which is doubtless the 
true reading (A. B.C. K. Z.) the full time during 
which the exercise of the Divine long-suffering 
took place, is brought out, just as caraoxevaloutvnc 
intimates the difficulty and protracted duration 
of the building of the ark. 

Sound exegesis clearly establishes the Aposto- 
lic declaration, that our Lord Jesus Christ, after 
His crucifixion, went in spirit to the place of de- 
parted spirits (Zfades, Sheol as in Syriac) and 
there preached to those spirits, who, in the days 
of Noah, during the building of the ark, per- 
sisted in unbelief and disobedience. Why, what 
and with what effect he preached there, is not 
revealed. The Apostle’s declaration, however 
clearly established, has been felt from the earli- 
est times to present many and great difficulties, 
and occasioned an almost endless variety of in- 
terpretations, the main features of which will 
appear in the following classification. Making 
the cfpvyza of our Lord the starting point, we 
have the following survey (given by STercER): 

Cagist PReacHeD. I. Mediately: 1, by Noah, 
2, by the Apostles. II. Immediately, in the realms 
of the dead: 1. to the good; 2. to the good and 
the wicked; 8. to the wicked. 

L 1. Christ preached mediately by Noah. Av- 
GusTINz, Bepr, THomMas Aquinas, Lyra, Ham- 
moxp, Beza, SoaLiacER, Leiauton, HoRnNEIUvs, 
Geauanp, Exsner, Bexson, al., and among more 
recent authors JoHn CLavuseN, and HormManny, 
(Schriftbeweise I1. 885—841) hold that Christ 
preached by Noah to his contemporaries, that 
preacher of righteousness not preaching of him- 
self, but in obedience to the prompting of the 
spirit of Christ; so that while Noah was the in- 
strament, Christ was virtually preaching by him. 
In illustration of this view we quote AUGUSTINE 
(Ep. 99 ad Euodiam ; cf. also Ep. 164): * Spiritus 
i carcere conclusi sunt tncredult qui vizerunt tem- 
Poribus Noe, quorum spiritus, i. ¢., anims erant in 
carne et ignoranties tenebrie velut in carcere concluse ; 
Christus tis non in carne, gui nondum erat tncarna- 
tus, aed in spirit, i. ¢,, secundum divinitatem preedt- 
cevit; and Beza: ‘Christ, says he (the Apostle), 
whom I have already said to be vivified by the 
power of the Godhead, formerly in the days of 
Noah, when the ark was preparing, going forth 
or coming... . not in a bodily form (which 
Hehad not yet assumed) but by the self-same 
power through which He afterwards rose from 
the dead, and by inspiration whereof the prophets 


spoke, preached to those spirits who now suffer 
deserved punishment tn prison, as having formerly 
refused to listen to the admonitions of Noah ?” 

This kind of interpretation, notwithstanding 
the respectable authorities who advocate it, will 
be rejected by candid scholars as arbitrary and 
ungrammatical. As arbitrary, because the Apos- 
tle neither intimates any such figurative preach- 
ing of the spirit of Christ in Noah, nor that Noah 
preached at all; as ungrammatical, because 

a. The subject of discourse is not the Logos 
but the God-Man (CaLov), and the means by 
which He preached is not the Holy Spirit, but 
the spirit of Christ év © ac, rvebuare). 

b. The object (wvetpara) designates not living 
men, but departed spirits (cf. Luke xxiv. 87; 
Heb. xii. 28; Rev. xxii. 6). 

e. The metaphorical ¢vAaxy of AUGUSTINE “ ca- 
ro el tgnorantis tenebre” and the ‘gui nune tn 
carcere merilas dant penas”’ of Beza are inadmis- 
sible, the former because it destroys all local 
reference and thus spiritualizes away the histo- 
rical value of the Apostle’s declaration, the sec- 
ond because it takes an unjustifiable liberty with 
that declaration in transferring to the present 
what manifestly belongs to the past: érafeu, 
Oavarwheic, Cworoinfelc, and mopevieic Exfpvtev set 
forth historical events in chronological order, and 
the roic évy guAaxy mvetpacc “describes the local 
condition of the mvetpara as the time when the 
preaching took place,” (Alford). 

a. arehoaow xoré interrupts the chronologi- 
cal order, and plainly separates the time of 
Christ's preaching from the time of their disobe- 
dience. BENGEL says: ‘Si sermo esset de preco- 
nio per Noe, rd aliquando aut plane omittieretur, aut 
cum preedicavit jungeretur ;’’ and Fiacivs, as he 
disjoins the kind of preaching from the disobedi- 
ence of those spirits, so on the other hand, he 
conjoins it with their imprisonment or captivity. 

e. ropevdeic, a8 compared with v. 22, cannot 
be resolved into a pleonasm ; giving to the words 
their common meaning stopevdeic exgpvge must 
mean, ‘‘ he went away and preached.” (HENSLER). | 

I. 2. Christ preached mediately by the Apostles. 
This is the view advocated by Socinus, Vorst, 
Grortius, ScHOTTGEN, SCHLICHTING and HENSLER. 
It is distinguished, like I, 1, by the metaphorical 
interpretation of roic év gudany mvetpaor ; ev gv- 
Aaxj—the prison of the body (GRotius) or—the 
prison of sin (Socinus, ScHLICHTING, HENSLER ;) 
and the mvetvyara either—the Jews (sub jugo legis 
existentes, ) or—the Jews and Gentiles (sub potestate 
diaboli jacentes). ‘oré is explained in the sense 
that those to whom Christ preached have now 
ceased to be unbelievers; HensLeR, who gives 
this explanation, is constrained to read in the 
next clause dr. But it is a purely arbitrary as- 
sumption, unwarranted by the facts of the case 
that all have believed. opeuvdeic exfpufev, ac- 
cording to the advocates of this view, refers to 
the efficacy of Christ through the Apostles, but 
it requires an uncommonly fertile imagination to 
bring this out. The supposed analogy in Eph 
iv, 21; ii. 17, cannot be pressed into the service 
of these expositors, for the context is too plain 
to admit of a similar construction; the atrov 
éxotoare of Eph. iv. 21 is=-éudvere rév xpyréy, v. 
20, and éyv aire édidéxOyte, v. 21, while 2Addy | 
ebyyyeAicato eipfvav, in Eph. ii. 17, clearly refers . 
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back to abré¢ ydp éorey 7 eipfvn judy, v. 14, and 
denotes His coming to the earth in person to 
make known the covenants of peace, sealed with 
His atoning sacrifice. On grammatical grounds 
this view is altogether untenable, and its advo- 
cates are constrained to wave grammatical con- 
siderations. Although Huraer justly remarks, 
‘How this interpretation heaps caprice on ca- 
price, need not be shown,” the following objec- 
tions to it may be found useful :— 

a. The xveiya in which Christ preached, ac- 
cording to this view, must be the Holy Spitit; 
but this is, 1. forbidden by the context, for év @ 
refers to the wvetyar: immediately preceding it. 
2. Gives a double meaning to wvevu2, for mvei- 
fact must signify the souls of men. 

6. Christ preached by the Apostles not during 
His bodily death, v. 18, but after His exaltation, 
v. 22. STEIGER. 

ce. mopevbeic in point of time immediately follows 
Bavarwteic pév capxi Cworonbeic dé mvebuare and 
denotes anu actual going away. These considera- 
tions abundantly refute explanations like that of 
Grotivus, which we give as a sample of theologi- 
cal finessing: ‘‘Adjungere volutt Petrus similitudi- 
nem a temporibus Noe, ut ostendat quanto res nunc 
melius per Christum quam tunc per Noen processerit.” 

We now pass on to the second class of inter- 
pretations, viz.: 

IT. Christ preached immediately tn the realms of 
the dead. 

I. To the good. Mancion (Inenzvs I. 24. 27, ef. 
Watcu, List., d. Ketzer. I. 512; Neanver, Ch. 
Hist. I. p. 799), held that Christ then set at li- 
berty those whom the Old Testament describes 
as ungodly, but whom he (Marcion) maintained 
to be better than the believers of the Old Cove- 
nant, who had to stay behind in hell. The Apoc- 
ryphal gospel of NicopEMus asserts the same con- 
cerning the truly good (see Biron’s Auctarium, 
p. 109-147, cf. Martuai, p. 200, and Evsgs. 
H.E.I.). Inenzus (IV. 27, 2; V. 81, 1), taught 
that Christ announced to the pious (the patri- 
archs and others), the redemption He had pur- 
chased, in order to bring them into the hea- 
venly kingdom, (cf. Just. Mart. Dial ec. Tryph. 
p. 298). This is substantially the view of TrER- 
TULLIAN (de Anima. 7, 65), HippoLytus (de Antchr. 
ec. 26), Istporus (Sent. I. 16, 15) Gregory THE 
Great and the Greex Cuurca, Petr. MoaciLag, 
Conf. Eccl. Gr. Orth. I. 49, etc.; Jou. Damase., 
de Orth, fide III. 26), the Schoolmen (ANSELM, 
ALBERTUs, THom. AQUIN.), ZWINGLE and CALVIN, 
ZWINGLE (Fidei Chr. Ezpos. art. de. Chr. VII.) 
says: “It is to be believed that He (Christ) de- 
parted from among men to be numbered with 
the inferi, and that the virtue of His redemption 
reached also to them, which St. Peter intimates, 
when he says that to the dead, 7. ¢., to those in 
the nether world, who, after the example of Noah, 
from the commencement of the world, have be- 
lieved upon God, while the wicked despised His 
admonitions, the gospel was preached.”? On doc- 
trinal ground he defends his view by the posi- 
tion that no one could come to heaven before 
Christ (Jno. iii. 18) because He must have in all 
things pre-eminence (Col. i. 18). (De vera et f. 
rel. art. de baptismo, p. 214, 29). CaLvin inter- 


animas tn spem salutis promisss intentas, quasi emi- 
nus eam considerarent.” Perceiving a difficulty in 
areOjoaoct wore x. tT. A. he explains: ‘Quum incre- 
duli fuissent olim; quo significat, nthil nocuisse sanc- 
tts patribus, guod tmpiorum multitudine pene obrut 
Juerint ;” that as those believers sustained no in- 
jury to their souls from the multitude of believers 
that surrounded them, so also now believers are, 
through baptism, delivered from the world. The 
way in which he justifies his interpretation, sets 
forth views to which many, that now call them- 
selves after the Genevan Reformer, are hardly 
prepared to subscribe: ‘‘Discrepat fateor, ab hoc 
sensu Greca syntazis; debuerat enim Petrus, si hoe 
vellet, genitivum absolutum ponere. Sed quta apos- 
lolis novum non est liberius casum unum ponere alte- 
rius loco, et videmus Petrum hic confuse multas res 
simul coacervare, nec vero aliter aptus sensus elici 
poterat; non dubitavi ila resolvere orationem im- 
plicitam, quo tntelligerent lectores, alios vocari in- 
credulos, quam quibus predicatum fuisse evangelium 
dizit.”’ To this class of interpreters Br. Browxz 
also belongs, who makes éxfpucev to signify pro- 
claimed, and explains that Christ proclaimed to 
the patriarchs that their redemption had been 
fully effected, that Satan had been conquered, 
that the great sacrifice had been offered up, and 
asks, If angels joy over one sinner that repenteth, 
may we not suppose Paradise filled with rapture 
when the soul of Jesus came among the souls of 
redeemed, Himself the Herald («#pv) of His own 
victory; Browne’s view is that of Horsiey 
(Vol. I. Serm. 20), who fgvours, however, in lan- 
guage more decided than Brownr’s, the view that 
Christ virtually preached to those ‘‘ who had once 
been disobedient in the days of Noah.” The diff- 
culty of azecfjcacryv BRowNE supposes to be met 
by the consideration that many who died in the 
flood were, nevertheless, saved from final damna- 
tion, which he thinks highly probable. The real 
difficulty, in his opinion, ‘‘consists in the fact 


that the proclamation of the finishing of the great: 


work of salvation, is represented by St. Peter as 
having been addressed to these antediluvian 
penitents, and as mention is made of the penitents 
of later ages, who are equally interested in the 
tidings.” We'have already shown that éxqjpusey 
cannot be diluted into a mere proclaiming or 
heralding forth, and we shall show, by and 
by, that the antediluvian sinners, not penitents, 
appear to be singled out because of the enor- 
mity of their wickedness, and that the fact of 
their being made the objects of Christ's tender 


solicitude, seems to shed the light of heaven on — 


one of the most bewildering subjects in irreli- 
ion. 

The objections to this whole view, in its differ- 
ent modifications, are— 

a. The text says nothing whatever of the good, 
but refers explicitly to the disobedient. All in- 
terpretations which ignore this distinct and ex- 
plicit reference, are arbitrary, and substitute 
speculation for the language of inspiration. 

6. The text says nothing whatever of the re- 
pentance of the contemporaries of Noah, nor does 
any other passage of Scripture give us any in- 
formation to that effect. We must, therefore, 
conclude that the expedient which makes those 


prets gulakh by “specula sive ipse excubandi ac- | autediluvians to have repented at the breaking 
tua,” and describes the spirits in yuAacg as ‘pias |in of the flood, however ingenious, amounts t 
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simple assumption. (The last view is held by 
Suaraz, Estivs, BELLARMINE, LuTHER on Jos. 
4, 2, A. D. 1045, as quoted by Bengel, Perer 
Magryk, OstaNDER, QuistorP, Hutter, Gess- 
sex and Benaext. The latter says: ‘“Probabile 
cat nonnullos ex tanta multitudine, veniente pluvia, 
renputsse: cumque non credidissent dum expectaret 
Deus, postea cum arca structa esset et pena ingrue- 
ret, credere coepisse: quibus postea Christus, eorum- 
que similibus, se preconem gratie praestiterit.”’ 
Browns also shares this view.) 

lI. 2. Christ preached in the realms of the dead 
to the good and the wicked. This is maintained by 
ATHANASIUS, AMBROSE, ERAsmus, CALVIN, Jn- 
sit. 2,16, 9. Christ’s preaching to the good is 
described as a ‘‘preedicatio evangelica ad consola- 
tionem,” to the wicked as a ‘‘predicatio legalis, 
exprobatoria, damnatoria ad terrorem.” BOouron 
quotes the language of Abraham to Dives (Luke 
16. 23 sg.) in support of this view, which is 
however, open to the same objections as II. 1. 
viz.: that Scripture is silent concerning the good. 

Il. 8. Christ preached in the realms of the dead 
to the wicked. LutHer ( Werke, Leipz. Vol. XII. 
p. 285) appears to favour this view when he says 
“that one could not reject this opinion, because 
that which St. Peter clearly affirms, etc.” Even 
under this head we have divergent opinions in 
connection with the question whether Christ 
manifested himself to the disobedient as Re- 
deemer or as Judge. 

Fracivs, CaLov, Bupprgvs, Wo.r, ARETIUS, 
al, make the burden of Christ’s preaching an 
announcement of condemnation. HoLLaz (quoted 
by Huruer) says: ‘‘Fuit predicatio Christi tn in- 
ferno non evangelica que hominibus tantum in regno 
gratis annunciatur, sed legalis, elenchtica, terribilis, 
eaque tum verbalis, gua tpsos sxterna supplicia pro- 
mertios esse convineit, tum realis tmmanem terrorem 
Us incussit.” Against this view, it may be ssid— 

a. That xypbocery, as already stated, used of 
Christ and the Apostles, does not admit of such a 
sense, but uniformly signifies to preach the Gospel ; 

6. That such damnatory preaching, besides be- 
ing utterly superfluous in the case of spirits al- 
ready reserved to condemnation (ALFORD) is de- 
rogatory to the character of the Redeemer; 
Christian consciousness revolts from the thought 
that the holy Jesus, whose dying words were 
words of forgiveness and love, should have visit- 
ed the realms of the dead and exulted over the 
misery of the damned, and publishing His tri- 
umph, have intensified their torments and made 
hell more of hell to them; 

e. That the context forbids such a view, ‘‘As 
if Peter would console the faithful with the argu- 
ments, that Christ, even when dead, underwent 
suffering on behalf of those unbelievers” (Ca- 
Vix); for it must be borne in mind that the whole 
passage, of which these much controverted verses 
form part, is designed to show how the sufferings 
of Christ minister to the consolation of believers, 
(cf. Wizsixaer, p. 241.) 

We come now to the only remaining view, ac- 
cording to which Christ visited the realms of the 
dead and preached there the Gospel to the dead. 
This is the explicit declaration of the Apostle, 
who says nothing, however, of the effect of Elis 
preaching, whether many, few, or any, were 
converted by jt. 


many expositors, especially among the fathers, to 
unwarranted conclusions. £. g., CLEMENT of 
Alexandria, says: ‘Wherefore, that He might 
bring them to repentance, the Lord preached also 
to those in Hades. But what, do not the Scrip- 
tures declare, that the Lord has preached 4o those 
that perished in the deluge, and not to these only, 
but to all that are in chains, and that are kept in 
the ward and prison-house of Hades ;” adding, 
that while Christ preached only to those of the 
Old Testament, the Apostles, after .His example, 
must have preached there, and that. also to the 
heathen, but both only to the good, ‘to those 
that lived in the righteousness which was agreea- 
ble to the law and philosophy, yet still were not 
perfect, but passed through life under many 
short-comings.” Onigen (on 1 Kings xxviii. Hom. 
7 adds to this, that the prophets had also been 
there, in order to announce beforehand the arri- 
val of Christ, but confines the number of the de- 
livered also to those who, before death, had been 
prepared for it. This view seems to have gen- 
erally spread through the Eastern Church. (See 
STHIGER, p. 226.) These, and similar opinions, 
cannot be taken as interpretations, for they su- 
peradd inferences which are not warranted by 
the language of St. Peter, who declares that 
Christ preached the Gospel in Hades to the un- 
believing contemporaries of Nosh; nothing more, 
nothing less. 

It has been shown above that Zades denotes 
the place of the departed, and consists of two 
separate regions, kept asunder by an impassa- 
ble gulf. As we know from our Lord’s promise 
to the penitent thief, that He went on the day of 
His crucifixion to Paradise, so we learn from Bt. 
Peter that He preached to the spirits in prison, 
and that these disembodied prisoners-were those 
of men who were disobedient in the days of 
Noah, while the ark was preparing. 

The word ¢vAaxf cannot be rendered otherwise 
than prison. Cf. Matt. v. 25; Luke xiv. 8; xviii. 
80; xxv. 86, 89, 48, 44; Mark vi. 17, 27; Luke 
iii, 20; xii. 58; xxi. 12; xxii. 88; xxiii. 19; 
John iii. 24; Acts v. 19; xii. 4 and in 13 other 
places; 2 Cor. vi. 5; xi. 23; Heb. xi. 86; Rev. 
ii. 10; xxii. 33. 

The word éxjpvgev has been shown to signify 
‘‘preached the gospel.” It has this sense in the 
following passages: Matt. iii. 1; iv. 17; x. 7, © 
27; xi. 1; Mark i. 7, 88, 89; iii. 14; y. 20; 
xvi. 20; Luke iv. 44; Rom. x. 14; 1 Cor. ix. 27; 
xv. 11; and was thus understood by InEn aus (4, 
37, 2, p. 847, ed Grabe.) ‘‘Dominum in ea que 
sunt sub terra descendisse evangelizaniem adventum 
suum.’ -(CLEMENS ALEX. Strom. 6, 6, 6 xbpiog di 
avdéy Erepov tig gdov xaziAbev, 7 dia Td evayyedioa- 
ofa:c. So Cynit AxLex. on John xvi. 16, and in 
Hom. Pasch. 20.) ; 

In concluding this Excursus, it is important 
to observe that the Apostle teaches nothing that 
bears any resemblance to the Popish notion of 
purgatory, since hades and purgatory are two dis- 
tinct conceptions, the one being the abode of all 
the departed, the other a supposed place of puri- 
fication for a particular class of Christians; nor 
does he teach universal recovery ; nor does he 
intimate any thing in favour of a second proba- 
tionafterdeath. In addition to this caution, the 


It is necessary to start with | reader is referred to the capital note of Rev. 


this caution, because the disregard of it has led | Dr. Schaff on Matthew XII. 82, pp. 228, 229, 
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CHAPTER Iv. 1-6. 


ANALrsis:—Exhortation to being armed with the mind of the sufferings of Christ, and to killing the flesh in order to make 
room for the life of the spirit. 


1 Forasmuch then? as Christ hath suffered for us? in the flesh, arm yourselves’ like 

wise with the same mind: for‘ he that hath suffered in the flesh® hath ceased‘ from 
2 sin; That he’ no longer should live the rest of Azs time in the flesh to the lusts of men, 
3 but to the will of God.* For the time past of our life may suffice® us to have wrought 

the will of the Gentiles, when” we walked in™ lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, rev- 
4 ellings, banquetings, and abominable” idolatries: Wherein™ they think it strange that 
5 ye run not with them to the same excess of riot,‘ speaking evil of you: Who shall give 
6 account to him that is ready to judge the quick and the dead. For, for this cause® 


was the gospel preached also to them that are dead,™ that they might be judged ” accord- 
ing to men in the flesh, but live according to God in the spirit. 


Verse 1. [1 of y==then, better than forasmuch; render, “Christ then having suffered.”—M.] 
; twep nue inserted in Text. Rec. A. K. L., omitted in B.C. and by Lachmann and Tischendorf. Cod. 


Sin. reads Urép Upav.—M 


43 7 vbecause, gives a reason for r 


wéwavrat, Pass..—is m 


Scapxi. Text. Reo. inserts ¢v before second gap«i with K., Vul 
Alford omit it. cap«i, used adverbially==quod ad carnem. 
ade to cease; he has rest from sin. 


J 
Seat vmets brAlcac@e=m" Do you also arm yourself with,” strongly emphatic.—M.] 
, aurhy évvocav éwAiacacbe.—M. 


ite and others; A. B.C. L., Cod. Sin, 
Winer 2 39, 8, p. 2177.—M.] 


Verso ah eis 7d pnxércm" with a view, to the end that”; depends ondrAticaa@e. The Greek has no pronous, 
but the construction and sense require the continuance of the 2 p. Plural. The 3 p. Sing. of the Eng- 
lish version is singularly unhappy, and obecures the sense —M.] 
(* Render, either with Alford, “ With a view no longer (unxére subjective) by the lusts of men, but by the 
will of God, to live the rest of your time in the flesh”; or to avoid the awkwardness of that rendering : 
‘“To the end that, as for the reat of a time in the fiesh, ye should live no longer to (as conforming to) 


the lusts of men but to the will of 
Verse 3. Papxerds yap 
‘ Cod. Sin. hasupiy. rod 


a 
aM tv, Text. Rec., with C.K. L.; Lachniann, Tischendorf, Alfo 
fov after xpovosg inserted in Text. Rec. with 


M. 
with A.B. omit » xi», 
. L., omitted in A. B. 


Alford, Lachmann and Tischendorf. Translate: ‘‘ For sufficient is the past time (or the time past 


your life).”—M ] 


Cod. Sin. has ed ert ted ad read with Receptus, sewopeuvpudvove, and transiate, “walking as 


you have done”, so Alford.—M.] 
i oe say eres s Plural.—M. 
46¢pirotc=mlawiess, 


Verse 4. [3 éy gmat which.—M.] 


ees, nefarious.—M.] 


trisacatiags dvd xvotveslough or puddle of profligacy.—M.]} 


Verse §. [Weis rovro yap—=for to this end.—M.] 
Vorne 6, [© xai »vexpots=even to dead men.—M. 


1 Translate: “That they might indeed me jaleed according to men as to the flesh (see note 5 under v. 1), bat 
that they might (continue tc) live (present tense) according to God, as to the spirit.”—M.]} 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAT. 


Ver. 1. Christ then, having suffered for 
us—do you also arm yourselves with the 
same mind.—viv takes up again ch. iii. 18, and 
shows that the subject developed in ch. iii. 19- 
22 is governed by the reference to the sufferings 
of Christ.—izép judy, for our benefit and in our 
stead, cf. ch. iii. 18.—capxi; Roos rightly re- 
marks that Peter never uses odpé in the bad sense 
in which Paul has used it severul times, but only 
as denoting the weak, mortal nature belonging to 
our earthly condition.—éo.a; Wiesinger [and 
Calvin, Beza, Gerhard, Bengel and Erasm.- 
Schmidt.—M.] render it “thought,” but it de- 
notes as much as mens, mind, intent, resolution, 
as appears from a passage from Isocrates, cited 
by Riemer. [ov yap [ol Gent] abréyecpes obre rév 
ayadov obre trav Kaxdv yiyvovtat tov ovuBaivevtav 
avrolc, [Tolc avd pdroc], GAA’ Exdorotes ToLrabTyy 
Evvocav Eu rotovory, dore di AAAGAwy Hulv Exdtepa 
swapaylyveoSat tobrwv; see also Eur. Hel. 1026; 
Diodor. Sic. II. 80.—M.] Exhibit a manly, con- 
stant readiness (intent) to suffer innocently for 
the sins of others and for their benefit (yet not 


vicariously) with the purpose, as much as you 
are able, to remove sin and to conduct souls to 
God.—érAicaode, of. Rom. xiii. 12; 2 Cor. x. 4; 
Eph. vi. 11; use this purpose as a shield against 
temptation to sin. 

[Arming oneself with a thought, without the 
intent or resolution of using it as a piece of ar- 
mour for defensive warfare, conveys no very clear 
idea. The aforesaid commentators, who render 
Evvorav, thought, and 6ri, that, are clearly embar- 
rassed about «ai tuele and ri avtis which are 
decisive for the interpretation given in the text. 
‘Do ye also arm yourselves (xai tpelc) with the 
same (viv avtiy) mind, viz.: put on the purpose to 
suffer in the fiesh, as Christ did, as a piece of 
armour.” This strikes us as being far more to 
the point than the paraphrase of Amyraut: 
‘¢ Mais encore nous nous devons armer de cette bonne 
pensée contre toutes sortes de tentations au mal, que 
celus qui a souffert en cette nature humaine, n'a des 
ormais plus de commerce avec le péché;"' or the in 
terpretation of Gerhard: ‘dre recttus accipitur ez- 
positive, exponit enim Apostolus illam cogitationem 
évvotay qua nos vull armari: hee cogitatio erit rolis 
uistar firmissims scult et munimenti contra peccatum.” 
It is, moreover, difficult to make good sense of 
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these interpretations, unless the thought be clothed 
with intent.—M. ] 

ére must not be joined with fvvoa, as specify- 
ing the substance of this thought, this would re- 

uire ratr7v instead of r7v airf#v,—but it defines 

e exhortation more closely. [Rendering drz 
because, as Alford does, makes his paraphrase 
very forcible, ‘‘and ye will need this arming, be- 
cause the course of suffering according to the 
flesh which ye have to undergo ending in an en- 
tire freedom from sin, your warfare with sin 
must be begun and carried on from this time for- 
ward.” —M. ] : 

Because He that hath suffered as to the 
flesh hath rest from sin.—6 zafdyv éy capxi, it 
appears to me, is best applied to Christ Himself; 
the expression then connects closely with that 
which precedes, and defines it. For He who has 
once suffered as to the flesh, which suffering in- 
eludes His death, as in ch. iii. 18, has now rest 
from sin, He is fortified against all its assaults. 
[xtoxers capxi means to suffer according to the 

esh. Winer, p. 481. The Dative, relating to 
things, denotes that in reference to which an ac- 
tion is done, or a state exists. Winer, p. 228.— 
M.] He has died unto sin once, as Paul ex- 
presses it in Rom. vi. 10.7. Hence, he who puts 
on His mind, and is in communion with Him, 
henceforth must serve sin no more. The Aorist 
xafév denotes an action once existing, but having 
now absolutely passed away. All other explana- 
tions are liable to many grammatical and psycho- 
logical objections. Weiss: ‘‘He that suffers on 
account of sin, because of opposition to sin, 
thereby breake with sin, and testifies that he will 
ne longer obey the will of the world.” But the 
Aorist ra6dév, not the Present mdoyuv is used; 
again, many experiences might contradict the 
general statement, and the exhortation which fol- 
lows would seem to be superfluous.—Others are 
compelled to have recourse to arbitrary supple- 
ments. So Steiger: ‘‘Christ suffering bodily 
freed us from sin, and we, participating by faith 
in the sufferings of Christ, die untosin.” Grotius 
and others, contrary to all grammatical usage, 
understand the passage of the crucifying and 
the mortification of fieshly lusts. 

Ver. 2. To the end that... . ye should 
not.—Join ei¢ ro pyxére with dxAicaode, not with 
xéxavra:, which concludes the parenthesis. Ac- 
quire the mind which has done with sin, so that 
your relation to sin may be that of one who has 
died and is risen again, as that of Christ after 
His exaltation, ch. iii, 21. 22. 

To the lusts of men, not to be taken as 
= fleshly, worldly lusts in general adanra. 
Gapxixal exiBupiat, Tit. ii. 12; Rom. xii. 2), not as 

in ch. i. 14; ii. 11, but in a narrower sense with 
reference to v. 4, denoting the desire of worldly- 
minded men, that believers also ought to live as 
they do, and that they ought not to single them- 
selves out at the world’s disposition to coerce 
them also to serve its idols. The will of God 
slone ought to be our pole-star. The Dative is 
the dativus commodi, to live to some one=to de- 
vote to him one’s life, to place oneself at his ser- 
vice, cf. ch. ii. 24; Gal. ii. 19. 

The rest of your time in the flesh,—the 
time of our pilgrimage, as inch. i. 17. This is 


to Indicate that our earthly life constitutes only 
a small part of our existence, and that to indi- 
vidual Christians, after their conversion, only 2 
brief term of grace is allotted. But there is 
also a reference to what follows. 

Ver. 3. For sufficient is the past time— 
to have wrought the will of the Gentiles. 
—apxetog yap jyuiv se. éorev.—The following Infin- 
itive depends on these words; the time past is 
sufficient to have wrought the will of the Gen- 
tiles. Here is an implied irony. If you believe 
that you are debtors to the flesh (Rom. viii. 12), 
and obliged to serve sin, surely you have done 
enough, and more than enough of it, you have 
abundantly done your duty in the service of sin. 
Grotius quotes a passage from Martial: ‘* Lusisits, 
satis est—’’ you have played, it is enough. This 
lessens the severity of the reproach. Otherwise 
Bengel, who avers that penitents are seized with 
a loathing of sin. 

To BobaAnua trév tvav.—(The Text. Rec. haa 
GéAnua). On the demands made upon them by 
the heathen, among whom they were obliged to 
live, cf. v. 2. Suppose that the readers of Pe- 
ter’s Epistle had been formerly heathens, his re- 
proaching them with having formerly done the 
will of the Gentiles would surely be smgular. 
This passage, therefore, renders it highly prob- 
able that he was addressing Jewish Christians, 
who, belonging to the chosen people of God, and 


having received extraordinary revelations, ought 


so much the less have placed themselves on a 
level with the heathen. Paul also reproaches the 
Jews with their heathenish, vicious life, Rom. ii. 
Only the expression a0éuroe eldwAoAarpelac might 
militate against our view.— AGeuirouw—things for- 
bidden by, wrong and wicked before laws human 
and divine, especially opposed to the law of the 
Old Covenant, Acts x. 28. It is asked, Where is 
the evidence of such open participating on the 
part of the Jews of that time in such heathen in-, 
iquities? Weiss replies that the expression is 
susceptible of a wider meaning, that the use of 
the Plural intimates an enlarged application of 
the term, cf. Eph. v. 5; Col. iii. 5; Phil. iii. 19, 
and that 49euirorc relates to persons on whom the 
law of the Old Covenant was obligatory. Gro- 
tius calls attention to their participation in the 
common meals of heathen communities. Those 
who are not satisfied with these explanations 
may reflect that individual former heathen may- 
have joined those Jewish Christian congregations. 
[On the other hand, the strong expressions used 
by the Apostle seem to contemplate a great deal 


‘more than isolated participation in heathen wick- 


edness and abomination. There is absolutely no 
evidence that the Jews ever went so far as the 
language employed indicates. Moreover, there 
is nothing absurd, or even strange, in the Apos- 
tle’s reproach, if addressed to Gentile Christians ; 
they had doubtless intimate relations with their 
friends in heathenism, and the danger of relaps- 
ing into their abominations must have been ever 
present, at all events, it was as great as that of 
modern Christians, from intercourse with worldly 
and ungodly people, of relapsing into the ways 
of an ungodly world. —M. ]—xarepydoda: alludes 
to sexual sins. 
Walking (as ye have done) in — idol 
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atries.—~weropeupévouc like reperarely tv== yb 


Lke. i. 6; Acta ix. 81; 2 Pet. ii. 10. Calov: 
‘‘Not only because life is compared to a journey, 
but also in order to denote the eagerness with 
which they go on from sin to sin.” —aoéAyecaz, li- 
centious practices, the outbreaks of intemperance, 
and excesses of every kind, while éxc6uyia: denote 
hidden sins of voluptuousness, inward unchastity 
and lewdness, where the power to indulge in 
outward acts is wanting.—woivogdAvyla; ¢Atw to 
bubble up, overflow like boiling water, intoxica- 
tion.—«dpo, cf. Rom. xiii. 18; Gal. v. 21, fes- 
tive processions on days sacred to Bacchus, char- 
acterized by wild revelling, licentious songs and 
jests, and folly in general. Then banqueting, 
convivial carousing, terminating, as Eustathius 
remarks, in deep sleep. — éroc, particularly‘ 
drinking in common, drinking-bouts. 

Ver. 4. At which—speaking evil of you. 
—év @ relates toapxeréc. Suffering it to suffice, and 
giving up your former course, seems strange, and 
is altogether inexplicable to them. The fuller 
meaning is brought out by 4) ovyrpexdvrun ddr, 
because you no longer join them and run with 
them.—ei¢ ry avriv—avdéxzvo, probably a place 
reached by the sea at the flood-tide, the ffowed- 
out water forming a pool or puddle.—aowrfa from 
dowroc, without salvation, past redemption, hence 
extravagant, voluptuous, profligate manner of 
life, Eph. v. 18; Tit. i. 6; Lke. xv. 18; cig ray 
avtfiv into which formerly they had thrown them- 
selves, and dragged you. : 

[Wordsworth :—A strong and expressive meta- 
phor, especially in countries where after violent 
rain the gutters are suddenly swollen and pour 
their contents together with violence into a com- 
mon sewer. Such is the Apostolic figure of vi- 
cious companies rushing together in a filthy con- 
ference for reckless indulgence and effusion in 
sin, cf. Juvenal, 8, 68, ‘‘Jam pridem Syrus in Ti- 
berim DEFLUXIT Orontes,’’ etc., and G. Dyer’s De- 
scription of the Ruins of Rome, vv. 62-66.—M. ] 

BAaodoypotvrec. — Grotius: — Of Christians as 
those who leave civil society; Calov:—Of the 
Christian religidn, because it leads to # different 
manner of life. Thetwo ideas may be combined. 

Ver. 5. Who shall give account—dead. 
—Let not their evil speaking confuse you, they 
will have to render account.—rQ éroipwc Exovre. 
He is fully prepared, all the means and necessary 
conditions are already in His hand, as described 
in Ps. vii. 12-44.—Cadvrag nai vexpots, cf. Acts x. 
42. None can escape the judgment, it compre- 
hends all, no matter whether at the appearing of 
the Judge one is alive or dead; and it may come 
at any moment. ‘Where the Apostles did not 
treat expressly of the time of Christ’s advent, they 
were wont to describe it as immediately impend- 
ing.’ 

Ver. 6. For to this end was the Gospel 
preached even to them that are dead.— 
This evidently goes back to the important pas- 
sage, ch. iii. 19. 20. The Apostle mects the ob- 
jection: Can the dead also be judged? Yes, and 
for this very purpose Christ, as aforesaid, preached 
the Gospel in Hades tothe dead. This is the most 
natural connection. Bengel takes it in conjunc- 
tion with éroizwe Exyorrt, the Judge is ready, for 


the end must come after the Gospel has been 
preached. Steiger: ‘‘The verse is to prove not 
the reality, but the moral possibility, the justice 
of a judgment even on the dead, since the Gospel 
was preached to them also for the purpose of 
giving them the means of being delivered from 
the wrath of God.” So Weiss and Wiesinger.— 
vexpol¢ in our exposition is not to be taken gene- 
rally, as v. 5, but as applying to those spirits in 
prison; these are adduced by way of example, 
from which we may draw a conclusion affecting 
all other dead men, who before Christ were surely 
as yet more or less in prison.—«yptrrecy ch. iii. 
19, explains etyyyediodn; cf. Matt. xi. 5; Rom. x. 
15. The above-mentioned example is therefore 
simply to prove the universality of the judgment 
as extending also to the dead; that it is just, isa 
secondary point. But what is the object of that 
preaching which was vouchsafed to the dead and 
particularly to the dead of the deluge ? 

That they might indeed be judged—as 
to the spirit.—Various expositions, arising 
from dogmatical prejudices, have been set up 
with regard to this passage, which we do not re- 
fute in this place. The right exposition depends 
on the correct meaning of xpcddor. The tense is 
designedly different from (do: in the correspond- 
ing secondary sentence. The Aorist as contrasted 
with the Present points to some past action; it is 
used of past actions, see Winer.—tva after etxy- 
yedio6n refers to something subsequent to the 
preaching of the Gospel. This apparent contra- 
diction is solved, if xpivec@a: is taken to denote a 
judicial sentence, as such decisions are made by 
human tribunals (xara dv6pdrove). On Christ’s 
appearing in the realms of death and preaching 
to them repentance and faith, the declaration 
that was to be published to them was as it were 
thus: ‘‘You have merited death both as to the 
body and to the soul, because of your disobedience 
you perished in the flood and were brought to 
this subterranean place of confinement; but a way 
of salvation has now been opened for you, so that 
you may live in the spirit as to God, according 
to the will of God.” This declaration, on the one 
hand, must have produced a painful impression 
upon them, but on the other, encouraged them to 
accept the offered salvation. However we are 
not informed whether few or many Oo any.—MI.] 
did thereby attain unto spiritual life. The ap- 
position beginning with iva relates not to v. 5, but 
to ch, iii. 19, thereby shedding more light on 
the latter passage. How forced, as contrasted 
with this exposition, is that of Hofmann, that 
salvation was published to the dead in order that 
they might sccure a life surviving the judgment 
of death which they have incurred and must con- 
tinue to incur, or that of Wiesinger, that the Gos- 
pel was preached to the dead for the purpose of 
shaping their condition so that, while on the one 
hand they are judged according to the flesh (the 
state of death viewed as a continuing judgment ac- 
cording to the flesh), on the other they might be 
able through the judgment (Aorist) to attain, 1D 
God’s way, to the immortal life of the spirit. Nor 
is the view of Konig more admissible, that in the 
resurrection their judgment in the body should 
consist in their receiving a less perfect resurrec- 
tion-body. For other expositions consult Steiger 
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and Wiesinger. [Bee also the Excursus on the 
Descensus ad Inferos at the end of the preceding 
section. —M. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The common view, which is shared also by 
Gerlach, sees in v. 1, the leading idea, that to 
the Christian, in virtue of the communion of his 
heart and life with Christ, suffering in the flesh 
isthedying of sin. So early an expositor as Jus- 
tinsays: ‘‘Suffering and temptation, like a medi- 
cine, render man more free from his evil intent, 
and make him more sound.”” Tauler: ‘What 
the fire is to iron, what the crucible is to cold, 
such is temptation to the righteous.” But this 
is introducing the Pauline doctrine of the com- 
munion of suffering with Christ, although the 
original contains no allusion to it; besides the 
circumstance is lost sight of, that the original 
says ‘who hath suffered,” not “ who is suffering.” 
According to the exposition given above, it should 
be the aim of believers not to let the sins of others 
find a point of support in themselves in order 
that not sinning after the example of Christ may 
become their second nafure. 

2. The abuse which the ungodly cast on the 
former companions of their sin has its final rea- 
ton in the circumstance that they feel themselves 
reproved, opposed and judged by their conver- 
sion. 

3. Holy Scripture nowhere teaches the eternal 
damnation of those who died as heathens or non- 
Christians; it rather intimates in many p 
that forgiveness may be possible beyond the grave, 
and refers tho final decision not to death, but to 
the day of Christ, Acts xvii. 81; 2 Tim. i. 12; iv. 
8:1 Jno. iv. 17. But in our passage, as in ch. 
iii. 19. 20, Peter by Divine illumination clearly 
affirms that the ways of God’s salvation do not 
terminate with earthly life, and that the Gospel 
is preached beyond the grave to those who have 
departed from this life without a knowledge of 
the same. But this proves neither the doctrine 
of universal recovery, even that of Satan, the 
devils and the ungodly, nor the doctrine of purga- 
tory to the cleansing of which the Romish Church 
affirms subjected all who reach the other world 
without being wholly purified, and further main- 
tains, that the atay in it may be shortened by the 
performance of mayy good works in this life and 
even after death by the performance of good works 
and prayers for the dead on the part of survivors. 
Gerlach cites a passage from John Damasc., in 
which the doctrine of the ancient Church on the 

subject of Christ’s descent into hell is summed 
up as follows: ‘His glorified soul descends into 
Hades in order that like as the Sun of righteous- 
ness did rise to men on earth, so in like manner 
He might shine on those who under the earth sit 
in darkness and in the shadow of death; in order 
that as He did publish peace to men on earth, 
gave deliverance to the captives and sight to the 
blind, and became the Cause of eterndl salvation 
to believers, while He convicted the disobedient 
of unbelief, so in like manner He might deal with 
the inhabitants of Hades, so that to Him every 
knee should bow of those whe are in heaven, on 
earth and under the earth, and that having thus 
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loosed the chains of those long-confined prisoners, 
He might return from the dead and prepare to 
us the way of the restirrection.” The divine 
truths contained in this passage may be abused 
against the cause of missions and the necessity 
of a holy life; but abuse does not eancel the right 
use. ’ 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Christian’s best armour against the as- 
saults of suffering is the believing, obedient and 
submissive mind of suffering in which Christ ac- 
cepted His suffering asa cup tendered by the 
paternal hand of God.—God’s chief design in 
sending suffering is to withdraw us from sin and 
the lusts of men up to Himself.—Sufferings under 
persecution and abuse are a means of purifying 
and refining.—Which are the dangers against 
which we ought to be especially armed under per- 
secutions for righteousness’ sake ?—Consider the 
comforting fact that Christ has suffered in the 
flesh for you. Look, 1. at His person; 2. at the 
greatness of His suffering in the flesh; 8. at His 
suffering for you; 4. at the result of it.—Preser- 
vatives against relapsing into heathenish ways: 
1. the communion with and confonmity to Christ; 
2. frequent reflection on your former sinful con- 
dition; 8. the abuse of unbelievers; 4. the near- 
ness of the impending account to be rendered; 
5. prayer; 6. continuance in the communion of 
love with the brethren; 7. the founding of all 
your actions on the word and strength of God.— 
The unhappy consistency in the service of sin.— 
Will you continue in the service of sin, although 
Christ came to save you?—The appearing of 
Christ among the dead is both the last degree of 
His condescension and the turning-point of His 
exaltation.—The mercy of God extends even to 
the judgment-prison of the realms of death.— 
Who will preach to the untold thousands, who 
after Christ’s descent into Hades have been born 
and have died without a knowledge of the Gos- 
pel ?—Why should that fact not check, but rather 
strengthen missionary zeal? 

STARKE:—Shall the disciple be greater than 
his master, and the servant greater than his 
Lord? Be content, if in the world it fares with 
you as with your Saviour, it is enough that you 
shall be like Him in heaven. Matt. x. 24. 25.— 
Will you fret at sufferings and tribulations? If 
you knew the wholesomeness of this cup, you 
would joyfully empty it, Ezek. ii. 6. —The beloved 
cross is like strong salt: as the latter prevents 
corruption, so does the cross prevent the corrup- 
tion of the flesh, Ps. cxix. 71.—Sin at o stand- 
still is the well-being of sinners, continuance in 
sin the strongest barrier against grace, the best 
repentance is never to sin.—Christianity renders 
the best service to the commonwealth, in that it 
most earnestly forbids the vices which are most 
dangerous to it.—The children of the world 
grieve most at your separating from their com- 
munion; by that they consider themselves put to 
shame and despised. Haughtiness and venomous 
malice are the sources of their abuse.—The re- 
membrance of the last day and its judgment 
ought to be to us a constant sermon on repent 
ance, Eccl. xii. 18. 14; 2 Cor. v. 10. 
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Lisco:—The blessed effect of suffering.—The 
Lord’s miracles of grace in His kingdom. The 
sufferings of Christ present us with a strong mo- 
tive to arm ourselves with His mind. 

[PyrHagornas:—VER. 1. Summa religionis tmitari 
quem colis.—M. ] 

{Lerauton :—Love desires nothing more than 
likeness, and shares willingly in all with the 
party loved; and above all love, this Divine love 
is purest and highest and works most strongly 
that way, takes pleasure in that pain, and is a 
voluntary death, as Plato calls love.—M. ] 

(ATreRBuRY:—‘ Forasmuch then as Christ 
hath suffered for us in the flesh, let us arm our- 
selves with the same mind,” with a resolution to 
imitate Him in His perfect submission and resig- 
nation of Himself to the Divine will and pleasure; 
in His contempt of all the enjoyments of sense, 
of all the vanities of this world, its allurements 
and terrors; in His practice of religious severi- 
ties; in His love of religious retirement; in 
making it His meat and drink, His only study 
and delight, ‘‘to work the work of Him that sent 
Him’’; in His choosing for that end, when that 
end could not otherwise be obtained, want before 
abundance, shame before honour, pain before 
pleasure, death before life; and in His preferring 
always a laborious uninterrupted practice of vir- 
tue to a life of rest and ease and indolence.—M. ] 

[BenaeL:—VeEr. 2. ‘‘ Bidoar. Aptum verbum; 
non dicitur de brutis.’’—M. ] 
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[Avaustins:— Perdit quod vivit, quite Deum non 
diligit; qut curat vivere, non propter te, Domine, 
nihil est et pro nthilo est; quit tibi vivere recusat mor- 
tuus est; qui tibi non sapit, desipit.—M. ] 

LEIGHTON :—Politic men have observed, that 
in states, if alterations must be, it is better to al- 
ter many things than a few. And physicians 
have the same remark for one’s habit and custom 
for bodily health upon the same ground, because 
things do so relate one to another, that except 
they be adapted and suited together in the change, 
it avails not; yea, it sometimes proves the worse 
in the whole, though a few things in particular 
seem to be bettered. Thus, half reformations in 
a Christian, turn to his prejudice; it is only best 
to be thoroughly reformed, and to give up with 
all idols; not to live one half to himself and the 
world and, as it were, another half to God; for 
that is but falsely so and in reality it cannot be. 
The only way is to make a heap of all, to have 
all sacrificed together, and to live to no lust, but: 
altogether and only to God.—M. ] 

[Illustration of verses 8 and 4. The poet says 
of the orgies of Bacchus:— 

“ Turba ruunt; mixteque viris, matresque murusque 

Vulgusque, proceresque tgnota ad sacra feruntur 


Ovrp, Met. 3, 629, etc.—M.] 
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ANALYs18 :—Exhortation, in contemplation of the approaching end of all things, to watch and pray, to love and to do, to 
serve others with the gifts they have received, and in a word to seek in everything the glory of God. 


7 But the end of all things is at hand: "be ye therefore sober, and watch unto 
8 prayer.? And above all things have fervent charity among ‘yourselves: for charity 
9 shall cover ‘ the multitude of sins. Use hospitality® one to another® without grudging. 
10 "As every man hath received the gift, even so minister the same one to another, as good 
11 stewards of the manifold grace of God. If any man speak, /et him speak as the oracles 
of God; if any man minister, let him do it as of the ability® which God giveth; that 
God in all things may be glorified through Jesus Christ: to whom be * praise and do- 
minion for ever and ever. Amen." 


Verse 7. l cwdpovioare=be temperate, of atemperate mind: v4} yar e=be sober.—M. 
2eis Tas tmpocevxas; (Tas is omitted in A. B. and by Lachmann;) also in . 8in.—M. 
3 Translate: * Above all things having love intense towards one another;” on éxrevy seech. i. Peal 
4cxaduvarret, A.B. K. Lachmann and Tischendorf, also Alford: caAvWee L. Receptus, is the more difficult 


g.—a yar n=love.—M.] 


readin : 
Verse 9. i cAd£evorc=hospitable.—M. : 

vev yoyyvaopov, A.B, Cod. Sinait., Lachm., Tisch. Alford. yoyyvouawy, Rec. K.L. Translate: 

“without murmuring,” so German.—M. 
Verse 10. [7 Translate: “ Each man, as he hag received a gift of grace.”—M.] 
Verse 11. [(8a5 ¢€€ iaxvos Fs xopynyet 0 Oeds=as out of the power which God bestoweth,” so German, Van 
» Allioli and others.-M.] 
égreiv=ts, not be.—M.] 
10 Translato: “To whom is the glory and the power (or might) to the ages of the ages. Amen.”—M.] 


Verse 8. 


dead; here begins also a new series of tara 
tions closely connected with the thought of the 
ich alia tied Nagas oa end of all things. It has been shown that Peter 

Ver. 7. The connection is with ver. 6; the | in common with the other Apostles, Jas. v. 7. 8. 
Apostle takes up and further enforces the thought | 9; Jude 18; 1-Jno. ii. 18; Rev. i. 8; xxii. 10: 
that the Lord is ready to judge the living andthe 1 Thess. iv. 17; Rom, xiii. 11. 12; 1 Cor. xv 
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51; 2 Cor. v. 2; Phil. iv. 5, expected that the 
second advent of Christ and the end of the whole 
present dispensation were nearly impending, cf. 
ch. i. 6; iv. 5. 17. 18; i. 7; v. 4; 2 Pet. iii 10. 
11; Mtt. xxiv. 6. This may be accounted for by 
the fact that the coming of Christ in the flesh is 
the beginning of the world’s last period, during 
which no further revelation of grace is to be 
expected; and thataccording to the mind of Jesus, 
His disciples ought to consider His second com- 
ing as always close at hand, and to be prepared 
for it. ‘It ought to be the chief concern of be- 
lievers to fix their minds fully on His second 
advent.” Calvin. ‘We live in the latter half 
of the world’s period, which will quickly flow 
on. Although we may not live to see it, after 
death we shall realize that we are near it.’ Roos. 
It is however to be remembered that nothing but 
the long-suffering of God is arresting the judg- 
ment, and that He is counting by the measure of 
eternity, according to which a thousand years 
areas one day (2 Pet. iii. 8; Ps. xe. *)- The 
emphasis of zrévtwy is noteworthy. Bengel; ‘“finis 
adeoque etiam petulantis malorum et passionum pto- 
rum,” — 

Be temperate therefore and sober unto 
prayers.—As our Lord in contemplation of His 
day exhorts the disciples, Lke. xxi. 34, ‘‘Take 
heed to yourselves, lest at any time your hearts be 
overcharged with surfeiting, and drunkenness, 
and carea of this life,” so the Apostle here ex- 
horts us to cwppoviev—=to act wisely, to be tem- 
perate and modest. It primarily denotes bodily 
temperance, then mental discretion and watch- 
fulness, cf. ch. v. 8; Rom. xii. 8; 2 Cor. v. 18; 
Tit. ii, 6. cv=to live soberly, moderately 
both bodily and mentally as inch. i.18. ‘Tem- 
perance facilitates vigilance, and both aid 
prayer.” Bengel.—ei¢ rac mpocevydc, the Plural, 
because, as Huss remarks, there are different 
kinds of prayer and because prayer ought to be 
without ceasing. The reference is probably to 
fixed, regular prayers of the Church. 

Ver. 8. Then follows the still more important 
exhortation to brotherly love according to its 
real nature, cf. on éxrev7 ch. i. 22; 1 Cor. xiii. 1, 
etc.; xiv. 1. Itis the mother of all the duties 
toour neighbour. Where love is wanting, prayer 
ishindered. 

Because love covereth a multitude of 
sins.—xatinper tAjOo¢ duaptiov. The words are 
cited from the Hebrew not from the LXX. of 
Prov. x. 12, ef. ch. xvii. 9, but the former pas- 
sage reads: ‘‘ Hatred stirreth up strifes, but love 
covereth all sins’’; and the latter: ‘“‘He that 
covereth transgression, secketh love.” In both 
instances the reference is to human love which 
1s to consign to oblivion the sins of others. Some 


seein ;}D) a reference to Gen. ix. 28, and 


consider it an easy thing; so Cesarius of Arles 
says: ‘‘There is nothing more easy than covering 
oneself or others with clothes.” But forgiveness 
is hardly so easy a task. It is better to explain 


it of the unsightliness of sin which forgiveness: 


covers up. The old Protestant expositors un- 
derstand it therefore rightly of human love par- 
doning the sin of our neighbour. ‘The covering 
up relates to man not to God. Nothing can 
cover thy sin before God except faith. But my 


love covers my neighbour’s sin, and just as God 
covers my sin if I believe, so ought I also to 
cover the sin of my neighbour.” Luther. So 
also Steiger, Hoffman, Lechler, Wiesinger and 
Weiss. Even Estius, the Romish expositor, ad- 
mits that the quotation sustains the Protestant 
exposition. But many Romanist and rational- 
istic expositors explain the passage of merit and 
atoning virtue, which they ascribe to the love of 
our neighbour. Some quote Matt. vi. 14. 15, 
but that passage simply affirms that forgiveness 
is made possible, not that it is positively effected. 
Others, with reference to Jas. v. 20, suggest an 
activity tending to improvement [that of others, 
—M.], but this is foreign to our passage. rz 
seems however to conflict with our exposition, 
but its design is to give the reason for the éxré- 
veia of love. ‘The Apostle takes for granted 
that Christians love one another, still he recom- 
mends them to expand and increase in the broth- 
erly love which they have, because true love 
forgives a multitude of sins.” 1 Cor. xiii. 4-7; 
Matt. xvili. 22. Steiger. According to Beza the 
connection is: ‘‘Love one another, because love, . 
as the Scripture says, removes the substance of 
strife.” Calov remarks on this covering of sin, 
that it does not do away with the correcting of 
our neighbour, Matt. xviii. 15, and that it is ne- 

cessary to distinguish public and private sins, © 
between known and concealed sins. [Alford 
thinks that the meaning is the hiding of offences 
both from one another and in God's sight, by 
mutual forbearance and forgiveness. He advo- 
cates to take the passage in its widest sense, 
‘‘understanding it primarily of forgiveness but 
then also of that prevention of sin by kindli- 
ness of word and deed, and also that intercession 
for sin in prayer, which are the constant fruits 
of fervent love. It is a truth from which we 
need not shrink, that every sin which love hides 
from man’s sight is hidden in God’s sight also. 
There is but One efficient cause of the hiding of 
sin: but mutual love applics that cause: draws 
the untversal cover over the particular sin. This 
meaning, as long as it is not perverted into the 
thought that love towards others covers a man’s 
own sin ‘ez promerito’ need not and should not 
be excluded.”—M. ] 

(Wordsworth: “St. Peter had spoken of love, 
stretching stself out without interruption; and 
the passage James v. 20, considered together 
with the context here, where St. Peter is pre- 
senting Christ as their Example, may suggest a 
belief, that he is comparing the act of Love to 
that of the Cherubim stretching out their wings 
on the Mercy Seat, and forming a part of the 
Mercy Seat (Ex. xxv. 18-20), the emblem of 
Christ’s propitiatory covering of sins.”—M.] _ 

Ver. 9. Be hospitable towards one an- 
other without murmuring.—Cf. Rom. xii. 
13; Heb. xiii. 2; 8 Jno. 5; 1 Tim. v. 10; Tit. i. 
8. ‘Peter remembers to have heard this saying 
from the lips of Christ, Matt. xxv. 35; he does 
not mean pompous hospitality, Lke. xiv. 12, but 
that Christian, holy hospitality which readily 
welcomes by the promptings of pure love needy 
strangers, especially such as are exiled on ac- 
count of their confession of the true religion, 
gives them gentle and loving treatment, and cares 
for them as members of Christ and fellow-citi- 
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zens of the Church.” Gerhard. ‘Let us take 
heed lest, having been hard and careless in en- 
tertaining strangers, the shelter of the just may 
be denied us after this life.” Ambrose.— dvev 
soyyvopev, without expressions of murmuring by 
which one secretly gives vent to his displeasure 
or reproaches another with the benefits he has 
received. The opposite is a cheerful, pure and 
unselfish spirit, Rom. xii. 8; 2 Cor. ix. 7. [Ne- 
ander Ch. Hist. I. pp. 847. 848, referring to Ter- 
tullian, ad uzorem, II. 1. 8.; de yejunto, c. XII: 
“The care of providing for the support and 
maintenance of strangers, of the poor, the sick, 
the old, of widows and orphans, and of those in 
prison on account of their faith, devolved on 
the whole Church. This was one of the main 
purposes for which the collection of voluntary 
contributions, in the assemblies senvened for 
public worship, was instituted; and the charity 
of individuals, moreover, led them to emulate 
each other in the same good work. In particu- 
lar, it was considered as belonging to the office 
of the Christian matron to provide for the poor, 
for the brethren languishing in prison, and to 
show hospitality to strangers. The hindrance 
occasioned to this kind of Christian activity, is 
reckoned by Tertullian among the disadvantages 
of a mixed marriage. ‘What heathen,’ says he, 
‘will suffer his wife to go about from one street 
to another, to the house of strangers, to the 
meanest hovels indeed, for the purpose of visit- 
ing the brethren? What heathen will allow her 
to steal away into the dungeon, to kiss the chain 
of the martyr? Ifa brother arrive from abroad, 
what reception will he meet in the house of the 
stranger? If an alms is to be bestowed, store- 
house and cellar are shut fast!’ On the other 
hand, he counts it among the felicities of a mar- 
riage contracted between Christians, that the 
wife is at liberty to visit the sick and relieve the 
needy, and is never straitened or perplexed in 
the bestowment of her charities. Nor did the 
active brotherly love of each community confine 
itself to what transpired in its own immediate 
circle, but extended itself also to the wants of 
Christian communities in distant lands. On ur- 
gent occasions of this kind, the bishops made 
arrangements for special collections. They ap- 
pointed fasts; so that what was saved, even by 
the poorest of the flock, from their daily food, 
might help to supply the common wants.” —M. 

Ver. 10. Bach man, as he receiveda gift 
of grace.—Grotius rightly expounds this not 
only of the miraculous gifts of the Spirit, 1 Cor. 
xii. 4, etc., but also of gifts of the body and es- 
tate. These are as well gifts of grace as those. 
Natural cndowments also are included in the 
expression. The Apostle does not refer to spe- 
cific official duties and the qualifications neces- 
sary to their discharge; he is unwilling to exact 
too much from and to impose too much on be- 
lievers. 

Even so minister to one another as 
good stewards of the manifold grace of 
God.—avrd draxovotwres, cf. ch. i. 12, to offer 
something as a servant. The term comprises 
the different duties of the Church which are not 
specifically committed to the pastoral office as 
such, and which are the outgoings of voluntary 
activity. 


As good stewards.—<c denotes not only 
mere resemblance, but, as frequently, the gene- 
rally known reason [as is becoming, fit in good 
stewards.—M.]. Christians are not owners, but 
only stewards of their goods and gifts, 1 Cor. iv. 
2; Matt. xxv. 14; Tit. i. 7.—Manifold, because 
exhibited in various gifts of grace [cf. 1 Cor. 
xii. 4; Matt. xxv. 15. Lke. xix. 18.—M.]. “We 
are liberal not with our own goods, but with that 
of another.” Gerhard. 

Ver. 11. If any man speak - - as of the 
power which God bestoweth.—Peter speci- 
fies two kinds of gifts, gifts relating to speaking 
and gifts relating to doing, gifts of teaching and 
exhorting, and gifts of outward service.— These 
gifts they were to use with humility and fidelity. 
Aajeivy here denotes every kind of speaking and 
exhortation in the Lord’s name, Rom. xii. 6-8; 
1 Cer. xii. 8. 10.—Aéy:a properly signifies Divine 
utterances, oracles, but here the revealed word 
of God, 1 Cor. ii. 7; Acts vii. 38; Heb. v. 12; 
Rom. iii. 2. Let him speak with the conviction 
and reverence, with the earnestness and humility 
which flow from the consciousness: it is God’s 
holy word to which, as a mean instrument, I lend 
my mouth, 1 Cor. xii. 8; 2 Cor. ii. 17; 1 Thess. 
ii. 18.—dtaxovet applies here to the manifold of- 
fices belonging to the single or married estate, 
Acts vi. 1,2. [But see Rom. xii. 8; 1 Cor. xii. 28 
—M.] icytc the act springs from the power of 
God fas from a fountain.—M.] which He sup- 
plies. The term relates to powers of the body 
as well as to those of the mind. opryetv==rapl- 
xe, d:dévaz. [The primary sense and origin of 
the wordgis Classical, and denotes ‘‘to defray the 
cost of bringing out a chorus”, thence to far- 
nish supply in general.—M.]. ‘Let each man 
apply to his neighbour all the good in his power 
with the utmost humility, knowing that of him- 
self [¢ e.,without God’s supplying.—M. ] he can- 
not have any thing to apply.” [Wordsworth: 
This precept of St. Peter deserves the consid- 
eration of those who claim to be his successors, 
and profess great reverence for his authority, 
and yet derogate from the dignity of the oracles 
of God, and set up oracles of their own, in place 
of the Scriptures and against them. See 2 Tim. 
iv. 3. Rev. xi. 8-10.—M.]. Bede. 

That God in all things—to the ages of 
the ages.—iva, the aim and end of all the 
Apostle’s exhortations.—év ado: may mean, in 
all of you or in all your doings; the latter is 
preferable. ‘As through Christ all benefits de- 
scend upon us from God, 80 also ought we in hum- 
ble gratitude to refer all things through Christ 
to the glory of God.” Gerhard. dogd¢yzas, the 
honour should be ascribed to Him for whatever 13 
done in the Church, He should be praised for it, 
ef. Heb. xiii. 15. Everything is mediated through 
Christ, through whom we reccive all the power 
we have.— © éoriy 7 défa; @ refers to 6 Oeds as in 
ch. v. 11, because God has already been ngmed 
as the subject of adoration, and because Peter 
elsewhere calls Jesus xiptoc—Jehovah, but not 
absolutely God.—On défa see ch. i. 7.—epdror 
goes back totcyic. All power among men is the 
emanation of His power, cf. ch. v. 11.—ei¢ row 
aigvag tay aidver, cf. Phil. iv. 20.—dugy, not & 
note of conclusion, but an expression of assu- 
rance of heart. 
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CHAP. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The doctrine of the consummation of all 
things on the coming of Christ, which is pecu- 
liarly prominent in the writings of Peter, con- 
tains the most powerful reasons for our encour- 
agement and consolation. They make no men- 
tion of the distinction between the first and still 
impending coming for the establishment of the 
kingdom of glory and the judgment of a corrupt 
Christendom and the coming for the final judg- 
ment: that distinction was reserved for special 
revelations made to St. John. 

2. The love covering sins, which is here so 
emphatically recommended, is widely removed 
from the laxity, weakness and want of principle 
with which it is frequently confounded. The 
latter, says Wiesinger, ignores the sacred earnest- 
ness of love and fancies to do some great thing 
by putting some deceptive boards over graves 
full of mouldering decay and crying, Peace, 
peace! Hatred which unsparingly uncovers in 
its effects is preferable to love which thus covers 
up. The love here insisted upon has these char- 
acteristics, it is not put to anger by insults, it 
does not discover needlessly the sins of others 
and does not by revenge or passionate reproaches 
drag them forth into the light of rebuke. 

3. The opinion that the love of our neighbour 
eovers our sins before God conflicts with the fun- 
damental principles of the Gospel; it is not the 
cause, but only one of the conditions on which 
we are made partakers of Divine forgiveness, 
Mitt. vi. 14. 

4. With respect to God, we are stewards of 
goods committed to our keeping, with respect to 
our neighbour only we are owners. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The end of all things, how it should minister 
to, 1, encouragement, 2, warning, 8, consolation. 
—Whatsoever thou takest in hand, remember the 
end, Sir. vii. 36.—If Peter more than eighteen 
centuries ago was permitted to say the end of all 
things was at hand, how much more ought we 
to be prepared, to watch and pray. We should 
ever consider the great day of Christ to be near 
athand. Believers wait for it as a bridegroom 
waits for his bride. The end of the way and the 
nearness of home is sweet and comforting to 
strangers and pilgrims.—Communion with God, 
the most precious enjoyment of earth, is only 
possible to those who are temperate and sober. 
—He that ministers to sensuality cannot soar in 
thought to God.—Love should be like fire which 
spreads its flame afar, and like a cloak which 
covers much. ‘That godly father would not 
shut his door to any poor guest, for I am afraid, 
said he, lest the Lord Himself might some day 
come, in the guise of a poor man, to test my lib- 
erality: how could I ever justify my having suf- 
fered Him sadly to depart from me?” 

Besszx: There is none so poor as to be unable 
to serve his neighbour with some gift.—God dis- 
tributes His gifts unequally, Mtt. xxv. 15. Mo- 
ses has five talents, Aaron two, Jethro only one. 
Let each use his gifts to the glory of God, and 
he will stand before God and men. 
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IV. 7-11. 79 


HERBERGER: The Christian’s motto: Faith- 
ful and only faithful!—A Christian’s any and 
every work, should be a Divine service and con- 
duce to the glory of God. 

STaRKE: Men, beware of confidence! be ready 
that you may be able to stand worthily before the 
Son of Man, 2 Pet. iii. 11.—Love has the first 
place among all virtues and is the first mark of 
the disciples of Christ, 1 Cor. xiii. 13; Jno. xiii. 
35.—To give unwillingly and regretfully is to sin 
more than to do good, 2 Cor. ix. 7.—As among 
flowers the form and beauty of each differ from 
those of others, so among the children of God is 
seen the manifold goodness of God.—God has 
given to one something, but not everything, that 
we might serve one another, and that none 
should bury his talent, Gal. v. 138.—Are graces 
and gifts thine own? Who has granted them to 
thee? God. To what end? To parade them 
off? By no means, but to serve Him and thy 
neighbour with them. Love makes thee thy 
neighbour’s servant. The more thou hast re- 
ceived, the more thou hast to communicate in 
counsel and in deed, 1 Cor. ix. 19.—If thou hast 
nothing wherewith to serve thy neighbour, thou 
surely canst pray for him. Discharge this ser- 
vice of love with hearty cheerfulness; it is, if 
not better than, at least as good as pieces of gold, 
Rom. x. 1; Acta iii. 6. [But prayer—instead 
of ministering to the wants of the needy—where 
the ability is present and the occasion requiresit 
—is sheer hypocrisy.—M.]. The glory of God 
should be the end and aim of all our works, oth- 
erwise they are good for nothing, 1 Cor. x. 8]. 

isco: What does qualify us to receive the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost?—The conditions of real 
prayer. 

HERBERGER: How should a good Christian, 
who desires to go to heaven acquit himsclf, 1, 
towards God, 2, towards his neighbour, 8, with 
respect to his own conscience, soul and office? 

Stier: How Christians ought to prepare for 
the end of all things, or how we must live here 
in time in order that we may stand in tHe last 
judgment? 

KaprrF: Spiritual ascension, 1, By whom and 
how it is accomplished, 2, What are its effects on 
our earthly life? 

Staupt: Christian mutual readiness to oblige, 
1, its ability, 2, its opportunities, 8, the condi- 
tion necessary for its discharge. 

[Leicuton:—VeER. 7. It is reported of one 
that, hearing the 5th of Genesis read so long 
lived, and yet the burden still, they died; Enos 
lived 905 and he died, Seth 912 and he died, Me- 
thusaleh 969 and he died, he took so deep the 
thought of death and eternity, that it changed 
his whole frame and set him from a voluptuous 
to.a most strict and pious course of life. 

Ver. 8. Love is witty in finding out the fairest 
construction of things doubtful.— Where the 
thing is so plainly a sin, that this way of cover- 
ing it can have no place, yet then will love con- 
sider what will lessen it most.—All private re- 
proofs and where conscience requires public 
delation and censure, even these will be sweet- 
ened in that compassion that’ flows from love.— 
If thou be interested in the offence, even by un- 
feigned free forgiveness, so far as thy concern 
goes, let it be as if it had not been. 
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Ver. 9. Now for supply of our brethren’s ne- 
cessities, one good help is, the retrenching of 
our superfluities. 
channel, where it will refresh thy brethren and 
enrich thyself, and let it not run into the dead 
sea.—As the disease of the youth of the world, 
was the abounding of lust, Gen. vi, so of its age, 
decay of love: and as that heat called for a total 
deluge of waters, to this coldness for fire, to the 
kindling an universal fire, that shall make an 
end of it and the world together. (Agua propter 
urdorem libidinis, ignis propter teporem charitatis.) 

Ver. 10. Manifold grace.—There is such an 
admirable beauty in this variety, such a sym- 
metry and contemperature of different, yea of 
contrary qualities, as speaks His riches, that so 
divers gifts are from the same Spirit. A kind of 
embroidering of many colours (see Ps. cxxxix. 15) 
happily mixed, as the word ociAAew signifies; 
as it is in the frame of the natural body of man 
as the lesser world, and in the composure of the 
greater world: thus in the Church of God, the 
mystical body of Jesus Christ exceeding both the 
former in excellence and beauty.—-Be not dis- 
couraged, to have little in the account shall be 
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hadst much, but on the contrary, thou hast been 
Satthful in little; great faithfulness in the use of 


Turn the stream into that | small gifts hath great acceptance, and a great 


and sure reward. 

Ver. 11. Ministers must speak faithfully, ho- 
lily and wisely.—Faith’s great work is to re- 
nounce self-power and to bring in the power of 
God to be ours . . . When I am weak, then am 
I strong, 2 Cor. xii. 10.—This is the Christian's 
aim, to have nothing in himself, nor in anything 
but in this tenure: all for the glory of my God, 
my estate, family, abilities, my whole self, all I 
have and am. And as the love of God grows in 
the heart, this purpose grows; the higher the 
flame rises, the purer it is; the eye is daily more 
upon it; it is oftener in the mind in all actions 
than before. In common things, the very works 
of our calling, our very refreshments, to eat and 
drink and sleep, all are for this end and withs 
particular aim at it as much as may be; even the 
thought of it often renewed throughout the day, 
and at times generally applied to all our ways 
and employments. It is that elixir that turns 
thy ordinary works into gold, into sacrifices, by 
a touch of it.—M. ] 


no prejudice. The approbation runs not, thou 


CHAPTER IV. 12-19. 


ANALYs18 :—Further exhortation to readiness of suffering and becoming conduct in suffering. They are to consider suffer- 
ing as inseparable from following Curist, as necessary to their trial, and instrumental toward their future glory, a8 
rendering them partakers of the power of the Spirit, and as delivering them from the last judgment. But they 
should never lose sight of maintaining their difference from unbelievers. 


12 Beloved, ' think it not strange concerning *the fiery trial which is to try you, ‘ss 
13 though some strange thing ‘happened unto you: But rejoice, °inasmuch as ye are par- 
takers* of Christ’s sufferings; ‘that when his glory shall be revealed, ye may be glad 
14 also *with exceeding joy. *If ye be reproached for “the name of Christ, happy” 
are ye; ™ for the Spirit of glory and” of God resteth upon you: “on their part he 1 
15 evil spoken of, but on your part he is glorified. ' But let none of you suffer as a mar- 
16 derer, or as a thief, or asan evil doer, or as a *busybody in other men’s matters. Yet 
if any man suffer as a Christian, let him not be ashamed; but let him glorify God 
17 “on this behalf. For the time ts come thst judgment must begin at the house of 
God: "and if zt first begin at us, what shall the end be of them that obey not the gos- 
18 pel of God? And if the righteous scarcely be saved”, where shall the ungodly and 
19 the sinner appear? Wherefore, @let them that suffer according to the will of God 
commit the keeping of their souls to him in well doing, *as unto a faithful Creator." 


Verse 12. nn Fevigen Oe, Pass., see v. 4, “be not astonished at.” On the construction of this Verb with the De- 


tive, see Winer, p. 222.—M.] 

(2 rv pwocs, literally, burning, figuratively, trial by Are; the rendering of BE. V. must be regarded as very 
felicitous. wpd¢ wetpagpoy buty yevou dy p=which is taking place among you (or as Alford 
renders, “in your case”) for a trial to you.—M.] 

3 wo=mmas if—M.] . 
4Edvov cupPaivovros tuiv=“some strange thing were happening to you.—M.] 
Verse 13. [5 xa 6d is supported by A. B. K. L., Rec. and many others; xa @ws, 0 less authentic reading; tranelate “in 
as far as,” (Alford) or “in the degree to which ” (German); cf. Rom. viii. 26; 2 Cor. viii. 12.—M.) 
Srotvmverte TOOLS K. T. A. yo are partakers with the sufferings of Christ.”—M.] 
7 Translate, “In order that ye may also at (in) the revelation of his glory rejuice.”—M.] 
8a i adAtcwpevorcmexulting, Participle.—M.] 
Verse 14. (9 “If ye are reproached,” ¢i with Indicative.—M.}  - 
év dvéuarc=in the name of Christ, cf. Matt. v. 11; ch. ffl. 14.—M_] 
U paxadproc=Dlessed are ye—M.] 
6rc==becanse, it gives the reason why they are blessed.—M.] 


CHAPTER IV. 12-19. 
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[3 On the Article with attributives, see Winer, p. 144. Translate: “ the Spirit of glory, and that of God "—“ the 
Spirit of Glory, who is none else than God’s Spirit Himself.” For classical illustrations, see Winer.—M. 


[A. (Griesbach, 
rejects the addition).—M. } 


holz and Lachmann insert after S6fys,xai Svvdpews); so Sinait; but (Tischendo 


[4earad wéev avrovs BAacdnueirar xara Stvuas Sofdferar. Thisclause stands in Recept., 


K. L. and uthers,} but is wanting 


in A. B., 


Sinaitic. and many MSS. Lachmann and Tischendorf, alsc 


Alford reject it. [It ie in all probability a gloss.—M.] 


Verse 15. fe 74 p=for.—M.] 


adAorproe rigKoRos, 


admwaft Acydépe voy, denoting “overseeing other people’s affairs, prying into 


them.” Alford: “ Pryer into other men’s matters.” De Wette: “an impertinent ;” but see note below. 


—M.] 

Verse l6.(Tév roe dvdépare roure. Rec. reads pépesc instead of byduare, with K.L; but.the formor reading 
has more weighty authorities, and is sustained by Lachmann, Tischendorf and Alford. Translate: “in 
this name,” ¢. ¢., the name of x praricavds.—M. 


aaa oP © <atpd¢-—=because it is the scason, Alford; ( 


use) it is time, German.—M. 


Translate: “of the judgment beginning at the house of God, but if (it begin) first J, us, what (will be) 


the end of them t 


t are disobedient to the Gospel of God? "—M.} 


Verse 18. fn uéAcs=with difficulty, hardly (German).—M.1 


ower ac=is saved. 
shall he appear?” Ser 


Translate, to bring out the force of the Greek: “ the ungodly and the sinner where 


Verse 19. [(Baare cai «. 7. A.—wherefore let also them who suffer, etc.—M.] 
%3 Tischendorf reads aya0@owoctg, a more authentic reading than 4 Ooworlacs. 


 ®> is omitted in A. B., Sinuit., and by Lachmann [and Alford; it is 


ers.—M.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The exhortations to readiness of suffering are 
repeated, but urged on different grounds. 

Ver. 12. Beloved.—This address, as in ch. 
ii. 11, denotes the Apostle’s heart-felt sympathy 
with them in the sufferings concerning which he 
is consoling them. 

Be not astonished at.—‘If the heathen 
think the behaviour of Christians strange, Chris- 
tians need not be surprised if unbelievers perse- 
cute them on that account,” ch. i. 7, Steiger.— 
Th év tuly srupdoee. mipworc=burning, ignition, 
kindling, fire while burning, from srupovya:, 2 
Pet. iii. 12; Rev. xviii. 9; Prov. xxvii. 21; LXX. 
Lech. xiii. 9. It isa simile of great tribulations, 
which burn like fire, but conduce to proof.— 
(Cf. also Ps. Ixvi. 10in LXX. Ocecumenius says, 
ripuow rag OAlpere eirv, éEvégyver o¢ dtd doxtpaciav 
arog autat,—M.] ‘ev duly may mean ‘which 
you feel within yourselves,” better, ‘which is 
among you.” —‘‘ As the potter or the goldsmith 
adjusts the furnace to the earthen vessel or to the 
gold, so that it be neither too hot nor too cold, so 
God adjusts temptation (trial) to the strength of 
man and to the grace which He grants him, and 
suffers him not to be tempted beyond his ability 
to bear.” Ephrem.—pd¢ setpacpudy, cf. ch. i. 7; 
Jas. i.2. Not unto perdition, but unto salvation. 
Even this moderates the pain of the heat.—dc 
sévev.—Perbaps you consider the suffering acci- 
dental, interfering with God’s purpose concern- 
Ing you, and putting you back in your Christian- 
ity, but know that it has been decreed from all 
eternity, it has been repeatedly foretold in the 
Scriv.tures, it has been the common experience of 
all believers from the beginning, and it is abso- 
lately necessary for the mortification of the old 
man. That cannot be displeasing which is dealt 
by the hand of a friend.”? Gerhard. 

Ver. 13. In as far as ye are partakers with 
the sufferings of Christ.—xad xowwaverre.— 
It is a great consolation that the believer is 
permitted to consider his sufferings as a partak- 
ing with the sufferings of Christ; but it is a great- 
er consolation that he is permitted to infer his 
communion with the glory of Christ from his 
communion with His sufferings. «afd denotes, at 
a the reason and the measure of the suffer- 

g. 


nserted in Rec., with K. L. and oth- 


The sufferings of Christ, as in ch. i. 11; 
ef. ch. ii. 21; iii. 18, not such as affect Him in 
His members, but such as Ile Himself endured 
in the days of His incarnation. Christians par- 
take with them, if, for the sake of truth and 
righteousness, their experience of the world’s 
sin is similar to that of Christ. They are in 
Christ, and the hatred shown to them is really 
shown to Him, cf. Rom. viii. 17. 29; 2 Tim. ii. 11. 

That ye may also at the revelation of His 
glory rejoice, exulting.—iva xai, otherwise 
the day of the revelation of Christ would be to 
you a day of terror.—xai, as you now rejoice al- 
ready in hope.—rye défyc, in contrast with the 
darkness of suffering, ch. i. 6. 7. 11.—vyap#re 
GyaANduevor, cf. ch. i. 8. ‘The joy of the saints 
will be inward and outward, bodily and spiritu- 
al.” Huss. The connection is, as given by Weiss: 
Only he who suffers with Christ and for His cause, 
is a true disciple of Christ. Such an one may 
cherish the expectation of the heavenly reward 
of partaking with His glory, even as Christ has 
promised again and again, Matt. x. 88. 39; xvi. 
24, 25; Lke. ix. 23. 24; xiv. 27; Jno. xii. 26; 
xiv. 8; xvii. 24; Matt. v. 12; Lke. vi. 22. 23. 
The real life-communion with Christ, as we find 
it described in the writings of Paul, is not affirmed 
here. 

Ver. 14. If ye are reproached in (German, 
for) the name of Christ.—év ovéuart. droya, 


often like CO —revealed being (revelation of 


the being, i. ¢., nature and existence). Jno. xvii. 
6. 26; i. 12; Acts iii. 16; iv. 12; Heb. fi. 12, 
also—order,command. Herein its proper sense 
=the name and whatever it involves. Mk. ix. 
41 contains the best key to the exposition. The 
passage reads: ‘For whosoever shall give you a 
cup of water to drink in my name, because ye 
belong to Christ, verily I say unto you, he shall 
not lose his reward.” As the benefactions of 
others may be the result of their belonging to 
Christ, so it may be with their hatred. They re- 
proach you because you confess, call upon and 
bear the name of Christ, which they hate, cf. v. 
16. d&¢ xpcoriavés, and Matt. v. 11; Lke. vi. 22. 
Christ is to the world a hateful name; if one 
preaches it, he must suffer. The reproaches cast 
at their persons and conversation probably pro- 
ceeded from unbelieving Jews, who blasphemed 
the name of Christ, Jas. ii. 7. 
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Blessed are ye—resteth upon you.—uzc- 
xapcot, cf. ch. iij. 14. Their state of bliss is in- 
ferred from the glory already existing, although 
invisible to ordinary eyes. 7d ri#¢ déén¢—Spirit 
of glory denotes the Holy Spirit, because, as Ca- 
lov explains it, He brings glory and seals it in 
suffering. This Spirit being given to you with 
the communion of Christ, you are even now, by 
faith and hope, partakers of future glory, you 
anticipate it in the Spirit, and therefore you are 
blessed, cf. ch. i. 8. Hence Paul, in the further 
development of this thought, called the Spirit the 
earnest of the inheritance, Eph. i. 14.—xai ro 
vou Ocov, this second predicate is added by way 
of explanation. It is not the spirit of Elijah, or 
of an angel, but the Spirit of God. ‘This is to 
the Apostle so great and so blessed a thing, that 
though the world is against them, God is for them, 
as their shield and exceeding great reward.” 
Wiesinger. ¢é0’ tud¢ avaraieraz.—The reference 
appears to be to Is. xi. 2; cf. 2 Kings ii. 15. Lke. 
x. 6. gi, with the Accus., denotes the descent 
of the Spirit on them.--avazvatec3a:, according 
to Olshausen, contains the idea of an abiding 
that cannot be overthrown, even by doubts and 
temptations. It is cognizable to those whose 
spiritual vision has been rendered acute, and is 
evinced chiefly in a meek spirit of suffering. 

Wordsworth :—‘“‘The glory and happiness of 
suffering for God in the fire of persecution might 
also well occur to his mind at Babylon, where he 
is writing, and where he would be cheered by a 
remembrance of the three faithful children walk- 
ing unhurt in the fiery furnace with the Son of 
God. (Dan. iii. 1-265.)”—M. 

On their part—glorified.—[See note 14 in 
Appar. Se With and among them, the 
children of the world, as is their nature and wont, 
ie is evil spoken of; thcy traduce the spirit of 
suffering as a degrading and slavish spirit, and 
humility as cowardice. These invectives fall 
back on the Spirit Himself.— Others connect 
B2acgnueirae with dvoua xprorov, which is rather 
a forced construction. Among you it is glorified 
by the consolations, the quietness and peace 
which it brings to you; thus it evinces its Divine 
power, and excites your praise and gratitude. 
The passage gives a good sense, and it would be 
a pity if it were spurious [as the authorities de- 
clare it to be.—M. ] 

Ver. 15. For let none of you—pryer into 
other men’s matters.—Here the Apostle takes 
up the preceding blessedness (paxdpio, v. 14), 
and in the form of exhortation emphatically de- 
clares that the value of such patient suffering 
depends on the condition that those who endure 
it must, be innocent sufferers, ch. ii. 20; iii. 17. 
This is expressed first negatively, then positively. 
Here is an cvident allusion to Matt. v. 11, ‘if 
they say all manner of evil against you falsely 
(lying).”— oc goveibc.—The reference is not to 
real accusations which had been brought against 


them, but to the possibility that such offences. 


might occur among them, as Paul warns the 
Ephesians against stealing, Eph. iv. 28.—xaxoroi- 
és, cf. ch. ii. 12. 14; iii. 16. 17, in a general, 
moral sense, not as denoting political offences, as 
if this had been the official description of Chris- 
tians, according to Suetonius, Vita Neronis, c. 16, 
which cannot be proved. See Weiss, p. 867.— 


adAotpioerioxoroc, a term unknown to the Greeks. 
It denotes one arrogating to himself the over- 
sight of matters with which he has no concern. 
Such indiscreet zeal is not uncommon, as Hot- 
tinger remarks, among new religious communi- 
ties. This may have been a frequent temptation 
to the primitive Christians, owing to their con- 
sciousness of more enlightened views. Itis more 
than wepepydvecda:, 2 Thess. iii. 11. Cyprian: 
alienas curas agens, cf. 1 Tim, v. 13; 1 Thess. iv. 
11; Lke, xii. 14. [6 emtoxemréuevog ra aAAdrpra. 
Hanc explicationem probat 1, tpsa vocis compositio 2, 
veterum expositio, Tert. Cypr. Aug. 8, temporis et 
loci circumstantia. Procul dubio quidam Christiani, 
ex tncogilantia, temeritate et levitate, in actiones infi- 
delium utpote victnorum suorum curiosius tnquire- 
bant, eas propria arbitrio redarguebant ae judices 
eorum esse volebant, quod non pertinebat ad ecorum 
vocationem. Gerhard.—M. 

Ver. 16. But if (he suffer) as a Christian. 
—The name Christian appears at that time to 
have been adopted by believers, Acts xi. 26; 
xxvi. 28. In the opinion of their enemies, the 
name was infamous, and so we must understand 
it here, cf. v.14. With the Jews it was tanta- 
mount to sectary, renegade and rebel; with the 
heathen it was equal to atheist. 

Let him not be ashamed.—Cf. Rom. i. 16: 
2 Tim. i. 8.12. Such sufferings conduce not to 
shame, but to honour; ‘they are precious jewels 
in the sight of God.” Calov. Acts v. 41. 

But let him glorify God in this part.— 
‘On account of the antithesis, Peter might have 
said: Let him rather glory; but he teaches tbat 
the glory must be ascribed to God.” Bengel. 
Let him glorify God by patience, by good cour- 
age, confessing the faith, and by joyful praises 
and thanksgiving.—év rq pépet roity.—(Lach- 
mann and Tischendorf read dvéuare at because 
of thename of Christ. Others render, less aptly; 
matter, case). [See Appar. Crit., v. 16, note 17. 
M.]—Steiger:—‘‘In this lot which falls to him.” 
It 1s difficult to prove this use of pépoc. It is 
rather to be taken as ch. iii. 16. & » xara/aie- 
ov, they were to glorify God in the very thing 
for which they were slandered, viz.: their faith 
in Christ. 

Ver. 17 introduces a new ground why Chris- 
tians should gladly suffer for Christ's sake. Pos- 
sessed of such a mind (the mind of suffering 
gladly for Christ’s sake), they will be delivered 
from the near and inevitable judgment of God 
which is about to burst on unbelievers, but be- 
gins at the Church of God in the persecutions 
that are coming on her. The former will feel 
the whole weight of the judgment, the latter its 
first beginnings only, whereby they are saved. 

It is time.—As it is the inflexible purpose of 
God that we must through much tribulation enter 
the kingdom of God, and as it is a well-known 
law of the Divine kingdom that judgment must 
begin at the city and house of God, Jer. xxv. 29; 
x. 18; xiv. 18, 19; xlix. 12; Amos iii. 14; Exek. 
ix. 6; xxi..4; Heb. xii. 6, as manifested in the 
troubles of Israel in Egypt and in the wilder- 
ness, 80 now is the season of the judgment, for 
the end of all things is at hand, v. 7. 

The judgment.—tTo believers it is a pater- 
nal chastisement, contemplating their deliver- 
ance from unknown and unrepented sins, in or 
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der that.they may not be condemned with the 
world, 1 Cor. xi. 28. 81; it is to them a judg- 
ment of mercy, but to unbelievers a judgment 
of wrath, revealing the punitive justice of God. 
The one leads to salvation, the other to perdition, 
ef. Lke. xxiii. 80; Matt. xxv. 41; Rev. vi. 15- 
17; xx. 11-15; Rom. ii. 5; 2 Theas. i. 6. 

At the house of God.—Cf. ch. ii. 5; 1 Tim. 
iii. 15. The Church of the Lord. Steiger has 
several quotations from the Rabbis stating that 
the judgment will begin with the righteous. 

What will be the end of them ?—What 
will be their final state? ‘If the sons are chas- 
tised, what have the most malicious slaves to ex- 
pect? How will it fare with the unrighteous he- 
fore Thee, if Thou dost not even spare Thy be- 
lieving children, in order to exercise and instruct 
them?” Augustine.—Cf. Lke. xxiii. 81; Jer. xlix. 
12; Ps. i. 6.—rév areBotvewv.—Cf. ch. ii. 83 iii. 
20; Jno. xvi. 8.9. [Bengel:—‘‘Judieium, initio 
lolerabilius, sensimingravescit. Pit sua parte per- 
functt cum tramuntlate spectant miserias tmpiorum: 
impti dum pios affligunt, suam mensuram tmplent et 

seunt que sua ipsorum portio fulura sit: sed id 
melius sciunt pti, guare patientes sunt.” —M. }. 

Ver. 18. If the righteous hardly is saved. 
—The thought of v. 17 is verified and strength- 
ened by the verbatim quotation of Prov. xi. 81 
inthe LXX. The Apostle may also have remem- 
bered the accounts which Christ Himself gave of 
the great perils of the last temptations, Matt. 
xxiv. 12. 13. 22. 24.—d%c, with difficulty, with 
hard pains and not without suffering.—zov ¢a- 
veiraz, Pa. i. 4. 5, describes the ungodly as chaff 
which the wind scattereth away.—Aixazoc—=nuoreb- 
wv, one who as a believer leads a life well- 
pleasing and acceptable to God, is justified and 
follows after righteousness. The opposite, aze- 
Ov and doeBhc.—odfera: sc., unto life eternal. 
The opposite, to be lost, to fall hopelessly into 
perdition. 

Ver. 19. Wherefore—well-doings.—Gen- 
eral conclusion from the entire exhortation. If 
suffering according to the purpose of God is 80 
necessary, if it contemplates such glorious ends, 
we ought patiently to submit to this Divine ne- 
ceasity (German :—yéltlichem Muss), ch. i. 6; v. 
9, commit our soul to Him, on whom we have a 
firm and sacred hold, and never lose sight of the 
equal necessity that we continue in well-doing. 
—«al o wdc yovrec—Some take it as in ch. iii. 14; 
others join it with dorr, although it is never used 
to strengthen dore. Better follow Wiesinger: 
“The end and aim of every thing should be the 
glory of God, v. 11, hence also suffering.” Those 
also who do not suffer are to commit their souls 
to the faithful Creator. 

According to the will of God.—Ch. iii. 
17; iv. 17. This contains a consolation and a 
reason for the following exhortation.—d¢ mor 
criory.—He has not only created our souls origin- 
ally, but also created them anew in Christ. In- 
asmuch as He is faithful, it is His blessed will to 
finish the good work He has begun, and to make 
good all His promises, As our Creator, He has 
the first claim upon us, Acts iv. 24. [Oecumen- 
1U8:—aogaljc nal apevdie xara rac émayyediag ai- 
Tov.—M. ]— rapardécOwoav.—As Christ’s dying 
words were: ‘‘Father, into thy hands I commit 

"my spirit,’ Lke. xxiii. 46; cf. 1 Pet. i. 9.—He 
16 


is the most trusty Guardian of our souls, Ps. xxxi 
6; Eccl. xii. 7, and our bodies also are in the 
hands of God. Without His will, not a hair of 
His children can be hurt. ‘‘As the most faith- 
ful, He twill preserve them, as the most mighty He 
can do it.”? Gerhard.—év dyaforoiar.—In well- 
doings. The apposition goes back to v. 15 and 
v. 16. Trust in God and well-doing must be in- 
dissolubly united. ‘‘Only inasmuch as faith re- 
stores the primal spiritual relation of Creator and 
creature, man is warranted to rejoice over this 
faithfulness of the Creator.” Steiger. Cf. Matt. 
x. 28: 1 Cor. x. 18; 2 Pet. ii. 9; Ps. cxxxviii. 
8; clii. 14. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. There is no reward attached to suffering as 
such; it is only the patience and constancy with 
which, for Christ’s sake, suffering is borne, to 
which reward is mercifully promised. , 

2. The Holy Ghost who rests upon saints, pro- 
tects them, shines forth from them, is called the 
Spirit of Glory because, says Roos, He is holy, 
and causes His holiness to radiate, and because 
He is worthy of being glorified by men and all 
other creatures. 

8. ‘‘The fire of trial belongs to Christianity, 
it is the rule, not the exception.” Richter. 

4. Why does judgment begin at the house of 
God? 1. There is one law for the Church as a 
whole, and for the individual members of it. 
Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, Heb. xii. 
6. A father, if he is earnestly opposed to evil, 
chastises first his children, afterward his house- 
hold. He is first severe to the former, afterward 
also to the latter. Since cleansing from sin is 
the end contemplated, enlightened believers re- 
cognize a merciful provision in being judged now 
that they may be saved hereafter. Hence it is 
one of the prerogatives of the house of God that 
it is destined to pass through the judgment of 
grace in time, in order that it may be saved from 
the future judgment of wrath. 2. Because there- 
by the accuser of our souls and censurer of 
God’s ways, and his followers, are silenced and 
deprived of all objections against the justice of 
God. 

5. Verse 17 is not in conflict with Jno. iii. 18. 
‘‘He that believeth on him is not condemned: 
but he that believeth not is condemned already ;” 
all that is necessary is to distinguish the judgment 
of grace from the judgment of wrath, and tempo- 
ral punishment from eternal. 

6. The words, “It is time that judgment 
should begin’”—supply a hint concerning the 
date of this Epistle. The destruction of Jeru- 
salem could not have taken place when the au- 
thor wrote this passage. ’ 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The cross, the fire-proof of faith. Why ought 
we not to be astonished at the heat of tribulation? 
a. It comes from God. 5. It is designed to put 
us to the test. c¢. It is meet that the flesh should: 
suffer and that sinners should have trouble. d. 
The way of Christ goes through sufferings to. 
glory. e¢. Suffering with Christ is a token of the 
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state of grace and an earnest of future glory. /f. 
Sufferings are no disgrace but an honour. g. They 
are attended by a sense of blessedness in the 
foretaste of expected glory. A. The patience 
which we exhibit saves us from the judgment of 
wrath, which overtakes the ungodly. «. Not even 
the smallest injury can befall believers without 
the will of God, and all things must conduce to 
their salvation.—What is suffering with Christ? 
a. Not to do any wrong that renders us liable to 
just punishment. 5. To suffer innocently for 
righteousnesa’ sdke. c. To suffer for Christ’s 
sake, and in communion with Him. ' 

ZRLLeR: ‘Like as our secular princes distin- 
guish faithful and constant servants and victo- 
rious generals with the badge of some order, so 
the Lord of lords distinguishes His faithful ser- 
vants and victors with crosses of suffering in 
order to prepare them a joy, as with a cross of 
honour and a token and assured expectation of 
the great honour that, as those, who with Christ 
continue patient in suffering, they shall be 
blessed hereafter with joy and gladness when at 
His second and even at His third coming, He 
shall reveal the glory of His power, and raise 
a to participation in the glory of His king- 

om.” 

Besser: As our Lord at His first coming be- 
gan with the purifying of the Temple, so it is the 
token of the commencement of His second com- 
ing that He refines His house as with a refiner’s 
fire. Mal. iii. 2. 

SrarKke: Little pain, great refreshing. Both 
with Christ, how glorious! What is taken from 
thee, for which thou dost not receive a million- 
fold reward? What boots then, thy complaining 
and weeping? Let us look upon the future and 
sweeten therewith the present. Marks [German 
‘Moles’ Maalzeichen.—M.] of Christ are tokens 
of honour. Dis e before the world is exalta- 
ition before God and His angels.—Peter had 
made experience both of ae astonished at the 
heat of tribulation, Matt. xvi. 22, and of rejoicing 
in suffering with Christ, Acts v. 41.—Partners 
dn the fight, partners in the coronation. As 
surely as thou art suffering for Christ’s sake, so 
surely thou wilt be eternally clothed with joy 
and glory.—Art thou faint-hearted and timid in 
the state of temptation, observe where thou art 
suffering for Christ’s sake, and rejoice, for this 
is to thee an infallible token that thou art the 
Lord’s, Jno. xv. 19. Thou sayest: I have to 
suffer mech; examine thyself, if it is not thine 
own fault; if it is, do not complain, but repent 
and amend. Lam. iii. 89.—If a Christian, who is 
neither in the magistracy nor the ministry, is 
unable to do anything towards the improvement 
of much that is disorderly, it is enough for him 
to sigh, to desire and to commit it to God, Ezek. 
ix. 4.—They call thee, and thou art a Christian; 
then remember thy Head from whom thou hast 
thy name, thy anointing which thou hast received 
from Him, 1 Jno. ii. 27, and thy duty, to follow 
Him, Matt. x. 88.—The wrath of God is no jest. 
Fear, whosoever thou art, for sin which cannot 
stand before the judgment seat, cleaves to thee, 
Job xxxiv. 11.—Many sorrows shall be to the 
wicked, Ps. xxxii. 10, while the godly simply 
hold and taste the cup of God, the ungodly have 
to drink the very dregs, Ps. lxxv. 9.—Unbelief is 
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the greatest sin and the real cause of the tem- 
poral and eternal judgments of God, Mk. xvi. 
16.—Let none envy the prosperity of the wicked: 
alas! it will fare ill with them in eternity, un- 
less they repent, Ps. xxiii. 12.—A true Christian 
ought neither to cause his own sufferings, nor 
wish for them, but commit everything to the will 
of God, 1 Sam. iii. 18.—Whoso committeth his 
soul to God must be in a state of grace and holi- 
ness, otherwise all his committing is lost and in 
vain, Job xvi. 17.—The soul, if we die a happy 
death, will surely go to God, who will preserve 
it as an immortal spirit, and the more 60 because 
it has been saved by Christ and sanctified by the 
Holy Spirit, Jno. v. 24. 

Roos: God decrees punishment on the right- 
eous on account of their probable indolence, on 
account of their abuse of His grace and mesns 
of grace, or also on account of other disorders 
and failures, which, unless they are checked, 
might lead us to positive falling away from 
grace.—The word of God announces loving se- 
verity and wholesome strictness; God is very ex- 
act with His family. 

Lisco: Blessed are innocent sufferers.—The 
hidden glory of the sharers of Christ reign. The 
different import of sufferings, a, in the house of 
God; 4, in sinners. 

Srisz: How Christians ought to submit to 
suffering. 

Kaprr: The school of the cross, the school of 
heaven; 1, There is no way to heaven without 
the cross; 2, Heaven is opened in the cross; 8, 
The crown of the cross is in heaven. 

[Lurcuron :—Ver. 12. In these fires, as faith 
is tried, the word on which faith relies is tried, 
and is found all gold, most precious, no refuse in 
it. The truth and sweetness of the promise 
are much confirmed in the Christian’s heart upon 
his experiment of them in his sufferings; his 
God is found to be as good as His word, being 
with him when he goes through the fire, Is. 
xliii. 2, preserving him that he loses nothing 
except dross, which is a gainful loss, leaving only 
his corruption behind him. 

Ver. 18. I remember what that pious duke is 
said to have declared at Jerusalem, when they 
offered to crown him king there, ‘‘Nolo auream, 
ubi Christus spineam.”’ 

Ver. 14. Here what the Apostle had ssid, con- 
cerning suffering in general, he specifies in the 
particular case of suffering reproaches; but this 
expression seems not to come up to the height 
of that which he has used beforé; he spoke of 
fiery trial, but this of reproach seems rather fit 
to be called an airy trial, the blast of vanquishing 
words. Yet upon trial it will be found to be (ss 
it is here accounted) a very sharp, a fery tril, 
cf. Jas. iii. 6.—M. 

[MacxnicuTr:—Ver. 12. The metaphor is old 
but noble: it represents the Christians at Pontus 
as having jire cast upon them, for trying of their 
faith, as gold is tried by fire, ch. i. 7, to which 
the Apostle alludes.—M. 

[Vex. 17. In Bava Kama, fol. 60. 1. the fol- 
lowing passage occurs: ‘God never punishes the 
world but because of the wicked, but He always 
begins with the righteous first. The deetroyer 
makes no'difference between the just and the um 
just: only he begins first with the righteous.” —M.] 


CHAPTER V. 1-4. : 


Cuaprer V. 1-4, 


Axatrsis: Elders are exhorted in sufferings also to tend the flock of Christ aright and to be patterns to them. — 


1 ‘The elders *which are among you I exhort, who am also an elder’, and a witness of 
2 the sufferings of Christ, and also a partaker of the glory that shall be revealed + °Feed 
the flock of God which is among you,® taking the oversight thereof, not ct Retcegnbea 


3 but willingly; not® for filthy lucre,® but of a ready mind; Neither as 


ing lords" 


4 over God’s heritage,” but being” ensamples*™ to the flock. And when the chief Shep- 
herd shall appear,” ye shall receive’* a crown of glory that fadeth not away. 


Verse 1. fa Recetas cate ot without the articl 


Receptus omits od» after tpeaBur 
hand the important Codd. 


simply elders.—M.] 
povs but supplies rods so K. L. (and Lachmann); on the other 
A. B. insert od », so Alford; also Sinait.—M. 


fe cunwpeaBurépos=the fellow-elder.—M. 
tpedrAAovons awoxadtrrecOar 6£ns5=the glory which is about to berevealed. Translate the whole 


verse; “ Elders therefore among you 


a fellow-elder and witness of the sufferings of Christ, also a 


of the glory which is about to ba revealed, exhort.”—M.] 


partaker 
Verse 2. [5 wot wadvar extend, 


vsov.—M.] 


pasture better than feed which only expresses one Office of a shepherd; the Greek 
denotes all his duties, and it is impossible to convey in 


glish the force of rotpavare td woip- 


(Séxcexcorotrres, omitted in B. and Sinait.-overseeing it. Thoee who remove this word do it perhaps 


oxowoc.” (Alford). “Ipsum 
xaotes=constrainedly.— 


ava 


8 246 e=snor yet, stron 


‘for ecclesiastical reasons, for fear peo BVT «pot should be supposed to be as they ae ate én i- 
scopatus nomen : 


et offictum exprimere volutt.” (Calvin 


ger chan not: ‘A it brings in a climax each time.” (Alford).—M.] 


Sex peksples=O the sake of sordid gain.—M.] 


@poOv we c=mzealously, riy.—M. 
Verse 8.[1! xaracu pa¥evece: lording 
Tey KAypeYV, KAR 

the universal flock 
Diaconos aut Presbyteros, sed 


y+véuevorv=becoming.—M.] 
TU r 0ov—patterns.—_M 
Verse 4. 


it over; see note below. 
os=lot, portion. Simply the lots or portions committed to their care; that is, of 
of Christ, subdivisions such as dioceses, parishes, etc. Erasmus: “ 


Sorte contigit Esti . Domi- 
or a us: 
@ regandz velut sortito, obtigeruni.” So Bengel Wiesin- 


Is virtue; the only lasting treasure, truth.—Cowper ————-M.} 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The final exhortation bears on the outward dif- 
ferences of position in the Church. 


Vrr. 1. Hiders among you.— 02/2 . The 


word occurs for the first time in Ex. iii. 16. 18. 
They were in Israel the heads of the twelve 
tribes, the chiefs or princes of the tribe, cf. 
Numb. ii. In the place of this primitive ar- 
rangement, at the instance of Jethro, represent- 
ative elders were chosen, Ex. xviii. 18, ‘able 
men, such as fear God, men of truth, hating cov- 
etousness;’’ and from their number a select com- 
mittee (as we should say) of seventy elders was 
taken, Ex. xxiv. 9; Numb. xi. 16. Elders are 
also mentioned in connection with particular 
communities, Ruth iv. 2; 1 Sam. xi. 8; Josh. xx. 
4. Christianity received these institutions as 
they existed; they were retained in Jewish- 
Christian Churches, and introduced into Gentile- 
Christian Churches. We find them at Antioch, 
Acts xi. 80, in the Church at Jerusalem, ch. xv. 
2.4; xxi. 18; Jas. v. 14, and thus in our pass- 
age. They were not always (yet doubtless often) 
those oldest in years, but rather the most expe- 
rienced and matured among the converted mem- 
bers of the Church. They are also called bish- 
ops—overseers, Acts xx. 17. 28; Tit. i. 6. 7; 
Phil i.1; 1 Tim. iii, 1.8 They were chosen by 


the Apostles, with the concurrence of the 
Churches, Acts xiv. 28; Tit. i. 5; their functions 
were to oversee, to administer order and direct 
discipline, to watch over pure doctrine and 
even to teach, although the last was not their 
exclusive function, 1 Cor. xii. 28; Eph. iv. 11; 
Rom. xii. 7. After the Apostolic age, the office 
of bishop and elder were gradually separated. 
During the life-time of the Apostles, the supreme 
direction of the Churches was wielded by them, but 
they put themselves on a level with the elders, 
hence Peter calls himself ouuzpeoBtrepoc, and 
John deacribes himself as mpeoBtrepoc, 2 Jno. 1; 
3 Jno. 1. ‘&p,” says Grotius, ‘‘the Roman gen- 
erals were wont to call their soldiers, comrades, 
commilitones.’’ But the sense is different. The 
antithesis in v. 5 shows that mpeoGurtpove refors 
also to age.—rot¢ év tucv.—rote, as Steiger sup- 

oses, has no particular significance as rendering 

tiv more emphatic. 

I——exhort.—Gerbard says that Peter ad- 
vances three grounds taken from his own person, 
on which he bases his exhortation. First, he 
calls himself a fellow-elder, as a brother in office 
rightly exhorts his brethren; he calls himself a 
witness of the sufferings of Christ, not only be- 
cause he has preached the death and cross of 
Christ, but also because he had borne witness to 
Christ in very deed, in having endured various 
sufferings for Christ’s sake. But it is necessary 
to add the remark of Grotius, that ‘Peter had 
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seen Him bound, and probably had been a dis- 
tant spectator of the crucifixion.” The second 
ground is his Apostolical vocation, sealed by suf- 
ferings, cf. 1 Cor. i. 28; Col. i. 24. 25; Gal. vi. 
17. The «af evidently indicates that pdpruc de- 
notes also his actual testimony, cf. Heb. xii. 1; 
Acts xxii. 20; Rev. ii. 18. He is also partaker 
of the future glory, because he was himself par- 
taker of the sufferings of Christ. The readers 
of this Epistle were to look forward to the future 
glory with the same assurance in which he was 
expecting it. This is the third ground of his 
exhortation. [But compare Jno. xiii. 386, to 
which the Apostle not improbably alludes.—M. ]. 
Gerhard :—‘‘The heavenly glory, the reward of 
fidelity, will be common to you and me, if you 
also will manifest due zeal in the discharge of 
goer duty.” peadobone défnc, cf. ch. i. 6.7; iv. 
18. 14. 


Ver. 2. Tend the flook.—roiuaiw, as dis- 
tinguished from émoxoréw, denotes: Lead it to 
the wholesome pasture of the Divine word, guard 
it from the poisonous weeds of false doctrine, and 
go before it by yodr own example in well-doing, 
ch. iv. 19; ef. Jno. xxi. 17; Jer. iii. 15; *xxiii. 
1-4; Ezek. xxxiv. 2; Jno. x. 12; Acts xx. 28; 
Ps. xxiii. 1. Bernard:—‘ Tend (pasture) it with 
thy mind, with thy mouth, with thy work, tend 
it with prayer, with exhortation, and the exhibi- 
tion of thy example.” Let the Chief Shepherd 
be your pattern, Jno. x. 11. 

The flock of God which is among you. 
—Know that it belongs not to you, but to God, 
to whom you will have to render account.—rd éy 
ily, not, as Erasmus: ‘as far as in you lieth” 
[quantum tn vobis est], but: the flock which is 
among you, with you, in your immediate region 
[in your parish, as we would say,—M. ], the sec- 


tion of the one Church which is committed to. 


your charge, cf. ch. i. 18-21; Acts xx. 28; Jno. 
x. 15; 1 Pot. ii. 25; Lke. xii. 82. Do not ima- 
gine that the flock is yours, you are only ser- 
vants. Of like import are the words of Jesus to 
Peter, Jno. xxi. 15. 16. [Gerhard says: ‘ qui 
vobiscum est, videlicet cum quo unum corpus, una ec- 
‘clesia epic 

Overseeing it — but szealously.—émioxor- 
ores (Lachmann and Tischendorf, sustained by 
many authorities, retain this word) defines sa- 
évare, and denotes, looking after, overseeing, 
watching with great care something for some one, 
Heb. xii. 15; Acts xx. 28; 1 Tim. iv. 16; Tit. i. 
9; Hebr. xiii. 17. Take heed that no wolves 
come to devour the sheep, avert, in general, all 
dangers from them, and watch with great care 
over every thing that belongs to their welfare.— 
How must the flock be tended (pastured)? Peter 
cautions them against three sins of the pastoral 
office, and exhorts them to the practice of the 
Opposite virtues.—ju7) Gvayxaoréds refers not to the 
flock, but to the shepherds, and respects at once 
the acceptance and the conduct of their office. 
In those days, persuasion, bordering on con- 
straint, was probably necessary in order to induce 
one to accept or continue in the office of a pres- 
byter. Gregory the Great confesses that he 
would never compel any one to accept the Epis- 
copate. Steiger expounds: not only because it 
belongs to our office, but of free will, as God de- 
mands it. (Lachmann adds xara Gedy). ‘‘Those 


pastors are not without censure who, ceuld they 
do as they would like to do, would rather be any 
thing than pastors.” Bengel. [ Coacte paseit gre- 
gem Det, qui propter rerum temporalium penuriam 
non habet unde vivat, idcirco predicat Evangelium 
ut de Evangelio vivere possit. Bede. ‘Dum agi- 
mus ac necessitatts prescriptum, lente et frigide in 
opere progredimur.”” Calvin.—M. ]. 

Willingly.—Cf. 1 Cor. ix. 17; Ps. liv. 8; Ex. 
xxxvi. 2. This willing spirit flows from the love 
we cherish for the Chief Shepherd and thg flock, 
Jno. x. 12; xxi. 15-17. - 


Nor yet for the sake of sordid gain.— 
Some turned religion into a trade, 1 Tim. vi. 5; 
the Apostle cautions against that sin. Cf. Tit. i. 
7; 1 Tim. iii. 8; 2 Pet. ii. 18; Is. lvi. 11; Jer. 
vi. 18; viii. 10; Micah iii. 11.5; Ezek. xiii. 19. 
‘‘Where the love of gain reigns, the shepherds 
are apt to become hirelings, yea, even wolves.” — 
‘‘ Those who pamper their body—seek the milk 
and wool of the sheep.” Luther.—zpodipwe de- 
notes inward delight and zeal in the salvation and 
guidance of souls, in opposition to selfish motives. 
[Bede illustrates the word by the children of Is- 
rael, among whom even the workmen gave their 
services eagerly and gratuitously in the building 
of the tabernacle.—M. ]. 


Ver. 8. Nor yet as lording it over (the 
cure committed to them).—[So the German.— 
M. ].—«araxvpieterv, Matt.’ xx. 25; Mk. x. 42; 
Acts xx. 29; cf. Jas. ii. 6; Rom. xv. 16. It de- 
notes more than xvpietecv, Lke. xxii. 25; 2 Cor. 
i. 24, for «ard carries the idea of hostility and 
pride.—rév xAfpwv; KAgpoc—lot, portion of in- 
heritance, heritage, Acts xxvi. 18; Col. i. 12; ef. 
Deut. iv. 20; ix. 29. So the people of Israel are 
called the heritage of God. In the New Testa- 
ment the word was: applied to those portions of 
the Christian Church which were assigned to in- 
dividual elders as their lot. So Gerhard, Calov 
and others. It is altogether erroneous to ex- 
pound «Ajpog as denoting the clergy in its orders, 
for it answers to srocuviov, cf. Acts xvii. 4; 1 Cor. 
vii. 85; 2 Cor. ii. 10. 


[1. xAjpos, in the sense of portion, is the 
mesning attached to this-word, besides the Com- 
mentators already cited, by Erasmus (‘‘gregem 
qui cuigue forte contigit gubernandus’’), Estius 
(‘‘gregis Dominici portiones, gue singulis episcopis 
pascends et, regendx velut sortito, obtigerunt’’), Ben- 
gel, Wolf, Steiger, de Wette, Huther, Wiesinger, 
Alford; 2. xAsjpoc, in the sense of herttage of God, 
is the meaning given by Cyril (on Is. iii. 2), Cal- 
vin (“‘ guum universum ecclesiee corpus hereditas nt 
domini, todidem sunt veluti predia, quorum culturam 
singulis presbyterts assignat.’’), Beza, E. V., Gro- 
tius, Benson, al. The objections to this view 
are, according to Alford, that «Apo: could not be 
taken for portions of xAgpoc, and that Osvi, could 
in this case hardly be wanting ; 8. xAgpor, in the 
sense of the clergy, is the anachronistical mean- 
ing attached to the word chiefly by Roman Catho- 
lic Commentators; so even Oecumenius, Jerome, 
& Lapide (‘‘jubet ergo S. Petrue Epiecopis et Pas- 
toribus, ne inferioribus clericis tmpericse dominari ve- 
lint’’), Fenardentius, al.; 4. Bodwell arbitrarily 
explains the word of Church-goods, and is refuted 
by Wolf, Cure hk. t.—The correctness of the 
meaning of the text, namely, the first as given 
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above, is evident from rov ozviov, the flock, 
which corresponds to rév xAfpwv.—M. 

But (becoming) patterns.—aAAa rbor.—Cor- 
nelius correctly remarks that Peter opposes this 
pattern to their lording. They must rule by ex- 
ample, not by ordering. Athanasius:—‘ The life 
should command, and the tongue persuade.” 

. [Wordsworth: —“‘St. Peter happily uses the 
plural, <Aypo:; for in Christian times, it is not one 
nation, as it had been of old, which is the chosen 
' people and heritage of God, but all national 
Churches, all congregations of Pastors and People 
are heritages of the Lord; each ‘*Church and each 
congregation’’, which every Pastor serves, is, in 
a mystical sense, as the English Ordinal declares, 
‘‘The Spouse and Body of Christ.” By the word 
xAjoo, therefore, we may understand here the 
faithful people of Christ, distributed in regular 
order into various dioceses, parishes, churches, 
and congregations, like the companies to which 
our Lord distributed the loaves and fishes by the 
hands of His Apostles.” 

“Here ig another caution from St. Peter's 
mouth, which may be commended to the consid- 
eration of those who call themselves his succes- 
sors. ‘The Apostle forbiddeth dominart tx cleris.” 
But they who claim to be his successors are not 
afraid to ‘teach that their own judgments are in- 
fallible, and to make their definitions an univer- 
sal Rule of Faith, and to require subjection to 
their laws and persons, as of necessity to salva- 
tion, and to be called ‘Dominus Deus noster Papa,’ 
(Gloss, in Ezirav. Pape; Johann. 22, Tit. xiv. 
4), ete., all which and much more is professed by 
the Popes and in their behalf. No modest man 
can deny that this amounts to as much as St. 
Peter’s dominari in cleris, even to the exercising 
of such lordship over the Lord’s heritage, the 
Christian Church, as will become none but the 
Lord Himself, whose heritage it is.” Bp. San- 
dergon, 8, p. 288. Apposite are also the following 
quotations from Bernard: (‘‘ Monstrosa res est gra- 
dus summus et animus infimus, sedes prima et vila ima, 
lingua magni. et vita otiosa, sermo multus et func- 
tus nullus’’), Gregory, (‘‘ Informis est vita pasioris, 
qui modo calicem Dei signat, modo taloa agitat: qui 
tn avibus coeli ludit, canes instigat etc.”), and Ger- 
hard (‘‘ Pastor ante oves vadit’’).—M. 

Vex. 4. And when—amaranthine crown 
of glory.— ‘Instead of sordid gain, and the 
empty honour of ruling, the Apostle shows to 
them noble gain and a true crown of honour.” 
Besser. Cf. Dan. xii. 8; Matt. xxiv. 45; xxv. 
21; 2 Tim. iv. 8.—dpycmoipevoc, ch. ii. 25; Heb. 
xiii. 20; cf. Ezek. xxxiv. 15. 28; Ps. xxiii.; Jno. 
x. 11.—xai—then also.—¢gavepubivroc, like aroxa- 
Aimrecda, relates to the visible return of Christ, 
ch. i. 5. 7; of. Col. iii. 4; 1 Jno. ii. 28; iii, 2.— 
rouilecbar, see i. 9.—dyuapdvrivoc—ayudparros, ch. 
i, 4.—rov rie d6En¢ otégavov.—The crowns 
(wreaths) with which warriors and the success- 
ful competitors in the games used to be adorned 
were made of flowers, herbs, ivy, laurel leaves, 
and olive branches. Holy Scripture speaks of a 
crown of righteousness, 2 Tim. iv. 8, a crown of 
life, Jas. i. 12; Rev. ii. 10, and here of a crown 
of glory. Instead of a crown of thorns, the 
Christian victor shall hereafter be adorned with 
a living, heavenly crown. Whether there is a 
difference between these crowns, or whether they | 


are all one and the same crown, will only be dia- 
closed in eternity. Besser explains it as a 
token of the royal dignity of believers, of which 
Zech. vi. 18 may be regarded the type, cf. 1 Cor. 
ix. 25. Hugo, Thomas Aquinas, Salmero un- 
derstand by it a higher stage of eternal life.— 
é6é&y¢ must not be diluted into ‘“‘the wreath which 
is glory’”’—or a very glorious crown, but the crown 
which reflects the glory of God, cf. ch. i. 7; v. 
10. [The glory of Christ is probably this ama- 
ranthine crown, cf. 1 Pet. v. 1; iv. 18; i. 7, and 
v. 10 below; also 1 Jno. iii. 2, etc.—M. ] 


= 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The title of Chief Shepherd which is here 
ascribed to Christ in relation to the under-she 
herds, His servants, involves the Divine origin 
of the pastoral office. It describes Christ not 
only as superior in dignity to the other shep- 
herds, but as their superior in power, in whose 
name and in whose stead they hold the pastoral 
office, to whom belong both the sheep and the 
shepherds, because He has given His life for 
them, Jno. x. 11; Acts xx. 28, to whom the shep- 
herds are consequently responsible, and from 
whom they have to expect the reward or the 
punishment of the conduct of their office, 1 Cor. 
iv. 5; so Calvin, Calov and others. 

2. To give, as Schwegler does, v. 4, a polemical 
reference to then existing hierarchical tenden- 
cies, and thence to argue against the genuineness 
of the Epistle, is a decided perversion of the 
right stand point. 

3. The institution of the presbyterate is not 
stated explicitly, but it was already in existence 
before the death of the elder James, and before 
Paul’s first missionary journey to Jerusalem, Acts 
xi. 80. It appears, says Weiss, to have everywhere 
originated with the founding and more independ- 
ent establishment and organization of the Chris- 
tian Church, especially in Jewish-Christian con- 
gregations, which followed the precedent of their 
mother Church. Paul on his first missionary 
journey ordained elders everywhere, Acts xiv. 
28. 
4, This Epistle does not yet refer to different 
offices in the Church. We have before us the 
most simple form of Church-constitution, under 
which all other offices were as yet included in 
the Apostolate and the Presbyterate. As in ch. 
ii. 25, the Lord is called the Shepherd and Bish- 
op (overseer) of the Church, so the elders were 
to continue under Himthese His functions, that 
is, on the one hand to teach and exhort, and to 
arrange Divine worship, and on the other to take 
care that all things should be done honestly and 
orderly, to administer the discipline and to pro- 
vide for the support of the poor. 

5. Peter considers self-sacrificing love and 
self-abasing humility the most essential qudlifi- 
cations of true spiritual pastors. 

6. The declarations of Holy Scripture con- 
cerning the glory of the life to come, and its 
crowns of honour, ought to be dealt with as hav- 
ing more reality than common theology is wont 
to do. ‘The full import of these crowns we 
shall never understand in our bodily life. But 
from their very names, we may conclude that 
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they constitute a great glory, and indicate a title 
to live with Christ after death and royally to 
reign with Him after suffering, 2 Tim. ii. 12; 
Rev. xxii. 5.” Roos. 

7. [The Commentators justly observe that if 
Peter had been the prince or chief of the Apos- 
tles, as the Papists affifm, he would in this place 
and in the inscription of his two Epistles, have 
assumed to himself that high prerogative.—Mac- 


knight.—M.] 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The pastoral office a gift of God to the Church- 
es. 1. The extent of ita duties; 2. the mind in 
which it must be administered. — Preachers 
should give testimony drawn from their own ex- 
perience.—How to avoid the three capital faults 
of unfaithful pastors. Look through shame and 
death to the crown of honour and the crown of 
life prepared for those who overcome. 

Starxs:—A lofty saying: Who would gladly 
neglect the flock and sheep of Christ? 1 Cor. iv. 
2.—We may be fully assured of our salvation: 
witnesses and testimonies of it abound, Rom. viii, 
16.—Rich cross-bearers! which are the riches, 
and where are they? They are more than those 
of earth, and well secured in heaven. Believe, 
hope and desire, and you will know it, 1 Jno. iii. 
2.—A minister must lead his flock as a shepherd 
to wholesome pasture, rule it with the rod of his 
mouth, Is. xi. 4, with the staves beauty and 
bands, Zech. xi. 7 (German, ‘gentleness and 
pain’), and in all respects be watchful, that 
they suffer no injury whatsoever, Is. lxii. 6.— 
Hearers should possess the characteristics of good 


sheep to acquire the mind of Christ their Chief 
Shepherd and to hear His voice and that of faith- 
ful under-shepherds with ready obedience.—No 
rule whatsoever belongs fo the office of a preach- 
er; preachers are servants, not rulers, Matt. xx. 
25. 26.—Teacher, thou oughtest not only to teach 
rightly, but also to live rightly, lest thou do not 
build up with one hand and tear down with the 
other, 1 Thess. ii. 10. If all believers are indis- 
criminately a royal priesthood, this distinction is 
especially true of faithful teachers whose dignity 
is indicated by the erown, and although they 
possess this dignity already in the new man, it 
will increasingly appear at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ. 

Roos:—‘‘Let us belong only to those who, 
leading an honest life, may indulge the hope of 
receiving such crowns, although as yet we do 
not understand their nature.” 

Lisco:—The Christian pastoral office: 1. Its 
duties; 2. Its motives; 8. Its reward. 

RicuTer :—‘‘Christian teachers and preachers 
must not rule by authority, but guide and direct 
by the power of truth and love and the force of 
example. Let no pastor be a pope.” The pas- 
tors of a Church should seek their preéminence 
in that they first keep the commandments of 
Christ, and thus incite others to emulatich, Phil 
ili. 17; 2 Thess. iii. 9; 1 Tim. iv. 12; Tit. ii 7. 
Pe eee :—VeER. 1. The blessing of a faith- 

pastor. ‘‘ Sattus solem non lucere quam Chry- 
sostomum non docere."” Wer. 2. Had I, says Ber- 
nard, some of that blood poured forth on the 
cross, how carefully would I carry it, and ought 
I not to be as careful of those souls that it was 
an, . ?—All believers are God’s clergy («Ajpos). 


CHAPTER V. 5-11. 


Anatrsis :—Exhortation, addressed especially to the younger, to subjection, and to all, to continued humility, tosubmis- 
siveness to the hand of God, to faithfulness and vigilance, and thus to resist the devil. God Himself will then perfect 


and strengthen them. 


5 Likewise, ye younger, ‘submit yourselves unto the elder. Yea, all of you be sub- 

ject? one to another, and be clothed® with humility: * for God resisteth® the proud and 
6 ‘giveth grace to the humble. Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty hand 
7 of God, that he may exalt you in due time’: Casting® all your care upon him; for he 


8 careth for you. 


Be sober, be vigilant; because® your adversary the devil, as a roar- 


9-ing lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may devour.” Whom resist steadfast" in 
the faith, knowing that the same afflictions’? are accomplished” in your brethren” 
10 that are in the world.® But the God of all grace, who hath called us" unto his eter- 


nal glory 
11 stablish,” strengthen, settle” you. 
ever." Amen. 


Verse 5. fs Urordynt e=sbe subject.—M. 


by" Christ Jesus, after that ye have suffered a while, make you perfect, 
To him be glory™ and dominion for ever and 


2 Rec. after GAA nA 1g inserts Vroracacdépevor, with K. L; A. B., Sinait. and many versions omit it.— 
M.} So also Lachmann and Tischendorf; in that case, translate, “ yea, all gird on humility to one ar 


2d 


[3 dyxouBacacds, to bind a thing on oneself, wear it constantly; the sense is, wear humility a8 8 gat 
ment, and retaining the translation of E. V., render: “clothe yoursclvos with humility.” For the sty- 


mology of the word, see note below.—M.] 
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4 37 u=bdecause.—M. 


J 
7 avritdege vlad ae ta himself in opposition to, ¢. ¢., opposeth himself to.—M.] 


: ane 


8 demdust, not ‘ 


Verse 6. f évy cacpo=in His time (Germ.), in the time appointed. «xa:pés, an anarthrous concrete, Winer, p. 130. 


M.] 


Verse 7. [8 wacary aN »éptuvary—aell your care, that is, in its entironess, once forall, so as to render the regur 


rence of it impossible —M.] 


Rec., with L., inserts re beforeavridcnos.—M.] 


Verse 9. [U orepeot=firm, better than stedfast.—M. 


New Testament.—M. 


Verse 8. [ ® : 
K. L. and otbers have rive caramceiv; Sin.catrarty.—M.] 


Tad aura Tey ot rir self-same sufferings; this construction occurs no where else in the 


éewereAcio Oacmare 
4a8¢A$6797 embrotherhood—M.] 
Translate t 


whole verse: “ Be sober, be vigilant, because your adve 
walketh about, seeking whom he may devour; whom (to whom offer r 


ing accomplished, in course of accomplishment.—M.] 


the devil, as a roaring lion, 
tance) resist, firm in the fai 


nowing that the selfeame sufferings are being accomplished by your brotherhood in the world.”—M. 


k 
Rec., with K. and several versio 


reads »uas, but A. B. L. and others have buds; 80 also 


Sinait.—M. 


Verse 10. 
év Xpcore ‘lycov=tn (not by) Christ Jesus.—M. 
sAiyor wa0évracg=when yo have suffered a little while.—M. 
9 Rec., with K. 
establish.—M. 


OcpedAcdce 


] 
inserts Upas after xatapriaoegt; A. B. and others omit it. ornpifec=to confirm, 
und you, fix you on a foundation —M 


Verse 11. [31 Translate: “To ts glory,” preferable to the eatjuneilve: Reo., with K. L., otc., reads 4 8é£a xai 


before rd xpdros.—M.]) 


[P2eis rots aiavas tay aidyvwr=nunto the ages of the ages. B. omits the last words.—M.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vex. 5. Likewise ye younger — — the 
elder.—éoluc, as in ch. iii. 7, leads to the cor- 
responding duty of the younger members of the 
Church in general. These are not laymen, 
but the younger members of the Church in 
general. The antithesis would seem to war- 
rant taking mpeoBbrepo: as desoribing the aged 
members of the Church, but this would in- 
volve understanding mpeoStrepo: in a sense dif- 


ferent from v. 1; moreover duoiwe would conflict | éy. 


with such an interpretation. They are accord- 
ingly elders in office, who were, as we have al- 
ready shown, generally also elders in years. At 
the same time, it may be assumed that all the 
elder persons were to take a voluntary part in 
some, though not in all the functions of presby- 
ters. rpeoBbrepor and vedrepoe denote, therefore, 
the contrast between those who were either bound 
to lead, or might voluntarily do it, and those who 
were led and obeying. The view of Weiss, who un- 
derstands by vedrepo: or veavioxol, Acts v. 6. 10, of 
young persons who were to assist the elders in out- 
ward ministrations, is hardly tenable, at least on 
the ground on which he puts it. mévrec d2 in what 
follows, embraces zpecBurepoe and vedrepor, and is 
not antithetical to the latter. Could a small 
portion of the Church only be exhorted to be 
subject to the presbyters? This would, at all 
events, necessitate the idea of official subordina- 
tion ina narrowed sense. Such an observance 
in other Churches is also doubtful. [Alford, who 
takes a similar view, expresses it with more 
clearness and logical force. He says: ‘‘ As the 
Dame mpecBirepor had an official sense, viz.: su- 
perintendents, of the Church, 80 vedrepor like- 
wise describes those who were the ruled, the dis- 
ciples of the mpecBirepa. Thus taken, it will 
mean here, the rest of the Church as opposed to 
TpeaSvrepu.—M. ]|—orordynre, cf. ch. ii. 18. 18; 
ii, 1. Calvin :—*‘ Nothing is more repugnant to 
the mind of man (in his fallen state) than to be 
Subject.” 

Yea all.—rdvrec d2, inferiors are to subject 
themselves to superiors, wives to their husbands, 
children to their parents, slaves to their masters, 
yea, in a certain sense, all to all, cf. Phil. ii. 3; 
Eph. v. 21; Rom. xii. 10. This subordination, 


whioh is insisted upon as a principal point in the 
order of the Christian commonwealth, must be 
founded on humble submission to God, cf. Matt. 
xx. 27; xxiii. 12; Lke. xiv. 11; xviii. 14. 

And clothe yourselves with humility.— 
Ti taxewogpootyny, lowliness of mind, which to 
the heathen was vile, brokenness of a proud 
heart, the opposite of iymAd ¢povetv, Rom. xii. 
16; of. Phil. ii. 8; Eph. iv. 2; Col iii, 12.— 
éyxopBovota: from xéuBoc, a string or band to tie 
something with, to fasten it, a knot, or from 
K6uBuua, explained by Pollux, according to 
Riemer, of a white apron or frock worn over the 
clothes to keep them clean, like the dusters used 
by coachmen‘and travellers. It was a garmen 
usually worn by slaves. Calvin and others con- 
sider it to denote a show-dress, but this cannot 
be proved. Calov combines the two ideas: ‘* We 
are to put on humility as a garment (cf. Col. iii. 
12) and have it fastened tight to us.” [His lan- 
guage, literally translated, is somewhat ludi- 
crous: ‘‘ We should be buttoned up tight in it.” 
—M.]—We should be thoroughly surrounded by 
it, have it fit close all round, and suffer nobody 
to tear it away from us (cf. Jno. xiii. 5, ete.,), 
even if it should be regarded as a servile gar- 
ment. [Alford renders éyxouBdcaobe, gird on, 
from éyxéuBwoua, used for a kind of girdle by 
Longus, Pastoralia, 2, 88, and Pollux, 4, 119. 
See in Wetstein.—M. ] 

Because God opposeth Himself to the 
proud, but giveth grace to the humble.— 
The Apostle gives the reason for his exhortation 
in a citation from Prov. iii. 84, in the LXX., the 
only variation being the substitution of 6 Oed¢ for 
kipisc, ef. Jas. v. 6; Prov. xxix. 28; Job xxii. 


29.—imepngévorc, Heb. roy 


, scorners, haugh- 


ty, insolent men, unmindful of God, and proudly 
looking down upon others, Lke. i. 51; Rom. i. 
80; 2 Tim. iii. 2. “They assault, as it were, 
the honour of God in seizing that which belongs: 
to God. Other sins fly from God, pride only op- 
poses itself to God; other sins crush men, pride 
only raises them against God. Hence God also, 
in His turn, opposes Himself to the proud.” 
Gerhard. [Alford quotes the saying of Artaba- 
mus to Xerxes, Herod., vii. 10, dpg¢ ra trepéyov- 
Ta (aa we Kepavvol 6 Ode, ovde e@ gavradleoPa, ra 
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62 opuxpa obdév yuv Kvifer; ... gidber yap 6 Cede ra 
brept yovraravra KoAotew.—M. ].—4vrivéocera:, He 
opposes Himself to them as withanarmy. This 
sentiment was known to some extent to the bet- 
ter among the heathen, because the history of the 
world proves it. See Steiger, cf. Dan. iv. 84.— 


ranetvolg = "4 » the lowly, those who acknow- 
-ledge their vileness, and consider themselves 
mean and low.—didwot xépiv —= (5 » His good 


pleasure rests upon them, and He gives them 
oe of it, cf. Gen. vi. 8; xviii. 8; Lke. i. 30; 
i. 52; Acts ii. 47.—‘‘The proud who persist in 
offering Him armed resistance, are struck down 
by His mighty hand.” Gerhard. ‘There are, 
as it were, two hands of God under which we 
must humble ourselves, the one abases the proud, 
the other exalts the humble.” Augustine. [‘ Hu- 
militas est vas gratiarum.” ibid.—M. 

Ver. 6. Humble yourselves therefore.— 
A new inference drawn from the citation from the 
Old Testament and the concluding exhortation. 
The Apostle once more reverts to suffering and 
causes, says Besser, the light of the citation to 
shine on the darkness of suffering of the Church. 
—rarewObyre == bow yourselves in humility, re- 
cognize your impotence and the might of God; 
submit yourselves to Him quietly and willingly. 


Under the mighty hand of God.—An al- 
lusion to ch. iv. 17, to the impending judgments. 
He can put down and exalt, kill and make alive, 
wound and heal, Acts iv. 28, 80; Deut. xxxii. 89; 
1 Sam. ii. 6; 2 Kings v. 7; Deut. iii. 24; Ex. xiv. 
81; iii. 19; xxxii. 11; Lke.i. 51. He reveals His 
chastising hand also to believers in the sufferings 
which He sends for their refining and trial. 


That He may exalt you in His time.— 
lva tude, in order that in you may be fulfilled 
that law of the kingdom of God, ‘he that shall 
humble himself, shall be exalted,’? Matt. xxiii. 
12.—inpoty = to raise from the dust, to comfort 
and help, to advance to honour from disgrace, to 
joy from grief, ch. i. 6.7; cf. Jas. iv. 7. 10.— 

xacp (Lachmann adds émoxor#¢ [A ond many 
versions.—M.], probably a later addition from 
ch. ii. 12) in the time appointed, the right time, 
here on earth or hereafter without any reference 
to our time. 

Ver. 7. Casting all your care upon Him. 
—Holy freedom from all anxious care is essential 
to submission toGod. ‘The mighty hand of God 
is in the service of a Father’s heart for He careth 
for you.” Besser :—émippipavrec from Ps. lv. 28. 


érippintea = bbs and yo to roll a 


burden, cf. Ps. xxii. 11; xxxvii. 5; Matt. vi. 25- 
84; Phil. iv. 6, to cast upon, to, over, Lke. xix, 
25; xii. 22.—‘*We cast our cares upon God in 
believing prayer and tell Him the need which ex- 
cites our care, as children are wont to confide 
their grief to their father. We implore His help, 
remembering His mercy and His mighty hand. 
And He is not implored in vain.”” Roos :—‘‘ Hence 
we must not struggle long with the burden of our 
cares but ease qurselves at once by earnest heart- 
yearning and fervent sighing.”” Calov: ‘‘népiuva 
from pfpor, pepitw, care, as it were, divides the 
heart into different parts, drawing it hither and 
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thither.—rdoay rjv, anxiety in its entireness, the 
whole of it, undivided and without any reserve 
whatsoever; great cares and small ones, cares 
seen or hidden, pour them out before Him. 

Because He careth for you.—,é72:, because 
He has you at heart, He has taken it upon Him- 
self to care for you; nota hair of your head shall 
perish without His will, Lke. xxi. 18; Mitt. x. 
80.—[mepi ivav. epi after verbs of caring de- 
notes about. As to the distinction between xepi 
and irép, Weber, Demosth. p. 280, says: ‘epi 
solam mentis circumspectionem vel respectum rei, tip 
simul animi propenstonem etc. significat.”’ See Winer 
p. 890.—M.]. ‘Believers daily ascend Mount 
Moriah with Abraham, appropriating as their 
motto, the words, ‘God will provide,’ Gen. xxii. 
8. The Lord will provide on that mountain, that 
is on the mountain of Divine Providence, whence 
cometh our help; Ps. cxxi.”” Gerhard. 

Ver. 8. Be sober, be vigilant.—That free- 
dom from care must not degenerate into apathy, 
for we are still in the Church militant, not yet in 
the Church triumphant. To the care which trou- 
bles from within must be added the temptations 
which come from the kingdom of darkness. Hence 
the Apostle exhorts them anew to sobriety and 
vigilance, ch. iv. 8, i. 18. ‘Let this be your 
care.” Bengel.—vfypare, ypryophoare, go insepa- 
rably together, hence no copulative. ypryoohoare 
of. Lke. xxi. 84.86. This watching consists, says 
Calov, in the prudence by which we avoid the 
lying in wait of Satan, in the shunning of false 
security and of sins and in the throwing out of 
sentinels, Eph. vi. 11; Matt. xxiv. 42; xxv. 18; 
1 Cor. xvi. 18. The exhortation based upon the 
words of our Lord, springs simultaneously from 
the Apostie’s own experience, Matt. xxvi. 40. 41; 
Luke xxii. 45; cf. 1 Thess. v. 6. [Augustine: 
‘“* Corde vigila, fide vigtla, spe vigila, carttate vigila, 

vigtla.””—M. 

Your adversary.—The exposition which sees 
in ‘‘adversary ” human slanderers, (Hensler and 
others) needs no refutation. Satan is called ab- 
solutely the adversary of believers, who stands 
up as the champion of law when he opposes them, 
their enemy, Matt. xiii. 89; John viii. 44; Rev. 
xii. 10; the prince of this world, Eph. ii. 2; 2 
Cor. iv. 4; John xvi. 11; xii. 81; xiv. 80; Acts 
xxvi. 18; 2 Thess. ii. 9; 1 John iii. 8. He is the 
declared opponent, both of Christ and of His 
members. He is the accuser of the brethren, 
Rev. xii. 10; ef. Job i. 6, ete. 

Walketh about.—As in Job i. 7, he is said 
to go to and fro in the earth, so here he is ssid 
to walk about, which applies not to visible ap- 
pearings, but to his operations by his instruments. 
Scripture indeed teaches that the evil spirits sre 
confined in hell, 2 Peter ii. 4; Jude 6; Luke 
viii. 31; but they are bound only in respect of 
their visible appearing, while they rule invisibly 
in the regions of the air, Eph. ii. 2; vi. 12; in 
darkness, they roam over desert places, Matt. 
xii. 43. 44; Luke xi. 24; and influence manme- 
diately and immediately, Luke xxii. 23; John 
xiii. 27. 

Asa roaring HNon.—The lion, according to 
Pliny, roars most violently, when he is hungry. 
Elsewhere Satan is compared with a serpent, on 
account of his cunning, 2 Cor. xi. 8; Rev. xii. 9; 
xx. 2; here, with a lion on account of his cruelty 
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and boldness, his power and strength, and his 
lust of injury. ‘When furious Jews and mad 
heathens began a persecution of the Christians, 
or attacked individual Christians, or simply 
threatened them, it was the devil’s work, who 
then showed himself asa roaring lion. But since 
such things happened here and there, he is de- 
ecribed as a roaring lion who walketh about. 
His object is to terrify and to tear, but especially 
to tear. His terrifying consisted of old in me- 
nacings, threatening edicts and anathemas, his 
tearing in executions.” —Roos. [Gerhard: ‘‘Com- 
poratur diabolus leont famelico et pre tmpatientia 
famis rugienti, quia perniciem nostram tnexplebiliter 
appetil, nec ulla preda e sufficit.””—M. ] : 

Seeking whom he may devour.—Cf. Matt. 
xxiii. 84; 1 Cor. xv. 82; Heb. xi. 86. The com- 
parison relates to both.—xarariverv, to drink 
greedily, to gulp or swallow down. He cannot 
devour every body, move them to fall away from 
Christ into sin, but only those who are not sober 
and vigilant. ‘‘The enemy and opponent of the 
Church despises those who are already in his 
power, whom he has estranged from the Church 
and led away captive and conquered. He passes 
them over, and continues to tempt those of whom 
he knows that Christ dwells in them.”—Cyprian. 

Vez. 9. Whom resist firm in the faith.— 
How shall we offer resistance to this powerful 
enemy? 1. In firm faith. 2. In the thought 
that such suffering is not peculiar, but the uni- 
versal lot of Christians.—dvrioryre. James iv. 7, 
cites the same p ; Prov. iii. 84, has the 
same exhortation, ‘* Submit bare therefore 
to God;” ef. ver. 10, and the charge: ‘Resist 
the devil, and he will flee from you.” This cir- 
camstance renders the reference of the one Epistle 
tothe other very probable.—* Resist him, in order 
to drive him back when he attacks us. The Lion 
of the tribe of Judah is more mighty by far than 
the lion of hell. His victory and His might be- 
come our own through faith.” Calov. Eph. iii. 
18; John xv. 4; 1 Cor. vi. 17.— Unbelievers 
fear the devil ag a lion, the strong in faith despise 
him as a worm.” Isidor. ‘ Victory over Satan 
lies in faith, because faith unites us to Christ, the 
victor. By faith the devil is driven to flight as 
is the lion by fire.” Gerhard.—orepeoi, firm, im- 
movable in faith, in faithful cleaving to Christ 
and His word; cf. Acts xvi. 5; Rom. iv. 20; Col. 
i. 5. 7; Eph. vi. 16; iv. 14. 

Knowing that the self-same sufferings— 
in the world.—eidérec, cf. ch. i. 18; iii. 9.— 
74 avrd, the same kind of sufferings of trial. The 
thought that these sufferings are common to all 
the brethren, is designed to warn against the 
conceit that they are rejected by God and man, 
that they are either extraordinary sinners or yn- 
common saints; cf. 1 Cor. x. 18.—ddeAgér7re, ch. 
li. 18.—év xéouy, to indicate the reason of their 
sufferings. You live in an imperfect world, 
among transitory things, and with the children 
of unbelief, John ix. 5.—émcreAeioPat, used of the 
payment and discharge of taxes and debts; of 
the discharge and completion of some business 
tr combat. The ideas of payment of debt and 
completion may be combined; they are endured 
by your brethren with a view to their completion 
(perfecting, so German) by the appointment of 


od.—ry adeAgéryrs for ind rig adeAgéryzoc. De 
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Wette and others take it as thé Dative of the moro 
remote object [i. ¢., the Dative of reference.—M. ] 
as in yiveoas tulv, ch. iv. 12; so Wiesinger. 
‘¢They not only are partakers of our sufferings, 
but our confederates in prayer and in combating 
the enemy.”—Calov. 

Ver. 10. But the God of all grace.—A 
final promise full of rich consolation. ,vdpec de- 
notes here, as in ch. iv. 10, a Divine gift of grace, 
méone involving a plurality of gifts, cf. ch. iii. 7; 
Jas. i. 17; 1 Cor. xii. 6; Heb. iv. 16; 2 Cor. v. 
18; 1.8; Rom. xv. 5. ‘‘He is the source of all 
grace and of all goods.” Gerhard. ‘With the 
idea of Him [#. e., God.—M.] there is indissolu- 
bly united whatsoever is called grace.” Steiger. 

Who hath called you, 6 xarécag jude (Lach- ; 
mann and Tischendorf read tac, which 1s the 
more authentic reading). His call discloses to 
us His gracious disposition. He will complete 
that which He has begun, cf. éh. i. 15. 

Unto his eternal glory in Christ Jesus. 
—The Divine act of calling us to that glory con- 
tains the earnest, that every thing will so come 
to pass as to take us forward to the end [réAoc, 
—M.] of the calling. «adécac belongs to éy ypio- 
T® Incotd not to dAiyov mabdvrac.—aidvioyv ddgar, 
ch, v. 1; iv. 18; i, 11. 5.—év ypwrg. In His 
power, for His sake and by His word, Eph. i. 8; 
iii. 11; 2 Tim. i. 9, as the calling also takes place 
with reference to Hin, ef. Gal. & 6; 1 Thess. ii. 
12; 2 Theas. ii. 14. 

When ye have suffered a little while.— 
dMyov rafévrac are rightly connected by Steiger 
with what has gone before in the sense: which 
glory will come to pass in the natural order, af- 
ter we have suffered a little, or on condition 
that we have suffered a little, ch. iii. 14; Rom. 
viii. 18. So Wiesinger, cf. Phil. i. 6.—déAlyov, 
time as contrasted with infinite eternity, ch. i. 6. 
Gerhard: ‘“‘The Apostle shows that from the 
same fountain of grace proceed both the first 
calling to heavenly glory and the ultimate con- 
summation of this benefit.” 

Himself will perfect you.—(The Fut. In- 
dic. of this and the following verbs is preferable 
to the Optat.). xaraprice: from dprc¢, complete, 
perfect of its kind, ready. He will perfect your 
deficiencies, make you ready in every sense, ‘‘s0 
that no defect remain in you.” Bengel. Cf. 
Heb. xiii. 21; 1 Thess. iii. 10; 2 Cor. xiii. 11. 

Confirm, orypifecv—to prop, make fast, to give 
firm stay and support to what is tottering, Luke 
xxii. 82: Rom. i. 11; 1 Thess. iii. 2; 2 Pet. i. 
12; Jas. v. 8. ‘‘Nothing shall cause you to 
shake.”’ Bengel. 

Strengthen, ofevédce: from oafévoc, might, 
bodily strength, hence to impart spiritual might, 
to strengthen spiritually. Gerhard thinks of the 
figure of a castle which is fortified, cf. v. 9. 

Ground, Geueroce: (Lachmann omits tude and 
Oeuedioce. Tischendorf also omits the former), 
Gepedidw, to found, fasten in the ground (fix as 
on a foundation), render strong, Mtt. vil. 20; 
Lke. vi. 48; Heb. i. 10; figuratively, Eph. iii. 
17; Col. i. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 58; 1 Pet. ii. 4; 2 
Tim. ii. 19. Take note of the intrinsic develop- 
ment and rise of these verbs. 

To Him is the glory and the might.— 
avt@ } do&4. Expression of gratitude for these 
exhibitions of grace; men dare not take any 
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share of the credit to themselves.—xpéroc, the 
might, the rule, the authority which He employs 


in our preparation, Eph. iii. 20; 1 Tim. vi. 16; 
Heb. xiii. 21. The glory of God is the ultimate 
purpose of all. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHIOAL. 


1. Classical antiquity holds along with the re- 
cognition of the truth that God opposes Himself 
to the proud, the error which the prince of dark- 
ness threw into the heart of our parents, that 
the Deity is an envious Being, who, from jeal- 
ousy, is impatient of any exaltation (Germ. Hohe) 
alongside His own. So in Herodotus, Lucanus. 
Many productions of modern literature, and 
many opinions of degraded men, exhibit just 
such suspicious thoughts. 

2. Mute resignation, as found among fatalists, 
is infinitely different from that believing submie- 
sion to the appointments of God, which Holy 
Scripture requires. 

8. The teaching of Peter concerning the inftu- 
ence of Satan, decidedly annihilates the distor- 
tion of the truth, which here and there is ad- 
vanced in our time, that the power of Satan 
ceased with the advent of Christ. Satan asks, 
says Calvin, nothing better than to be able to 
attack and captuce us unawares. How could he 
better gain hig end than by deceiving us into the 
belief of his non-existence, sa as to deprive us 
of all fear of him. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Humility is like Jacob’s ladder, which leads 
‘from earth to heaven. 1. Its ground; 2. Its 
manifestation.—The Christian’s art of casting 
his care upon God. ‘Qh, he that can thoroughly 
learn this casting will experience the truth of 
Peter’s assertions. But he that does not learn 
this casting remains a cast-away, a broken and 
subjugated man, an outcast and cast off.” Luther. 
—Grace is a river which flows downwards.—Hu- 
mility, the most precious attire—The mighty 
hand of the wrath and grace of God.—The 
Christian’s way leads from the crowd to open 
space, from the depth to the height.—As the 
devil tempts men especially to unbelief, so he can 
only be resisted with firm faith. The most pow- 
erful consolation is in the cross. 

STarKE:—Humility, the most lowly virtue, is 
the highest in value, for it brings grace; rain 
moistens the deep valleys; lowly violets are fra- 
grant. Pride, the portrait of Satan, and an 
abomination to God; a poison which mars and 
corrupts whatever is good. Flee, soul, from this 
serpent, which has bitten many saints, and, as it 
were, cast them out of heaven.—Art thou high, 
God is higher: strong, God is stronger; mighty, 
God is more mighty; eminent, God is majestic. 


especially in what belongs to the state of grace. 
Then we may feel assured that in God’a might, 
through faith, we shall be preserved unto salva- 
tion, ch. i, 5.—Man is like a pilgrim passing 
through a forest inhabited by bears and lions, 
and lodging ata place which is the home of 
robbers and murderers. Satan, holding unbe- 
lievers already in his power and in his claws, 
directs his most earnest endeavours against the 
godly.—Burdening oneself with eating and drink- 
ing, cares of living, and fleshly security, opens 
the gate and the door to the devil, that he may 
catch and ruin men.—Satan is strongly armed, 
but vincible. Faith is the best weapon, arm thy- 
self with it for offensive and defensive warfare, 
Eph. vi. 16.—Nobody suffers anything new, sin- 
gular or strange. Others before you also have 
made experience of it; the devil does not remit 
it to any.—Believers must always be combating, 
if not with men, yet with the devil and his an- 
gels. Earthly weapons are of no avail, but faith 
conduces to victory, Job vii. 1; Heb. xi. 80, eto 
—High calling of men! not to a royal wedding, 
not to the receiving of a transitory heritage but 
to the eternal glory of God. QO what riches! 
what honour and grace! 1 Thess. ii. 12.—Thoa 
thinkest that thou hast to suffer a long time: vain 
conceit! Is not thy whole life short, how then 
can thy suffering be long? 2 Cor. iv. 17.—Every- 
thing with Gad, from God, to God! Is. xl. 20— 
He who always talks of his human weakness 68 
presenting a barrier to earnestness in the Chris- 
tian life is virtually denying the God of all grace. 
Rev. xxi. 8. 

Roos:—Confirming is opposed to being over- 
powered by outward sufferings and inward temp- 
tations; strengthening to weakness, timidity and 
want of courage exhibited in the confession of 
the name of Christ, and in doing His will 
Grounding is an exhibition of grace, whereby 
Christ and the Gospel preached by the Apostles, 
are made so clear to the soul, that it always 
knows why it does or suffers anything. 
HERBERGER:—1. What should be our deport- 
ment in adversity, and in evil days? 2. What 
should be our deportment in prosperity and in 
good days? 8. What we ought to say, if fortune 
smiles or frowns on us? 

St1rz:—The way in which we must persevere, 
after having come to Christ, and the great perils 
of this way. These are: 1. The pride of our 
own heart; 2. the temptation and seduction in 
the world around us. 

Kaprr:—The great blessing of humility. 1. It 
finds favour with God and with men; 2. it is @ 
power against Satan; 8. it imparts strength in 
suffering. 

Sraupt:—How one resists the adversary: 1. By 
humility; 2. by freedom from care; 8. by 50- 
briety; 4. with a firm faith; 5. with the remem- 
brance of these sufferings of the brethren, of 
the calling to glory and of the faithful and mighty 


Thou art under (less than) God, humble thyself | God 


under Him. Sir. iii. 20.—We must suffer before 
we can come to honour, and God tests our hu- 
mility by suffering, to see whether it be worthy 
of honour, Prov. xv. 88.—Humility is not a mer- 
itorious cause of exaltation, but a way to it, Col. 
ili. 8. 4.—We must cast our care upon God not 
only in things temporal but also in things spiritual, 


way of righteousness, Prov. xvi. 81. 


ble and lamentable sight. 


[LeicHron:—Vee. 5. The hoary head is in- 
deed a crown; but when? when found in the 
There it 
shines and has a kind of royalty over yuuth: 
otherwise a graceless old: age is a most despica- 
What gains an unholy 
old man or woman, by their scores of years, but 
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the more scores of guiltiness and misery? And 
their white hairs speak nothing but whiteness 
for wrath. 

Humility.—That the Christian put on that (the 
thing itself), not the appearance of it, to act in 
as a stage-garment, but the truth of it, as their 
constant habit, be clothed with humility. It 
must appear in your outward carriage... . It 
is seen as & modest man’s or woman’s apparel, 
which they wear not for that end, that it may be 
seen, and do not gaudily flaunt and delight in 
dressing; though there is a decency as well as 
necessity, which they do and may have respect 
to, yet that in so neat and unaffected a way, that 
they are a good example, even in that point. 
Thus humility in carriage and words is as the 
decorum of this clothing, but the main end is 
the real usefulness of it.—Rebecca’s beauty and 
jewels were oovered with a veil; but when they 
did appear, the veil set them off and commended 
them, though at a distance it hid them.—0O hu- 
mility! the virtue of Christ, (that which He so 
peculiarly espoused) how dost thou confound the 
vanity of our pride!—One says well, ‘‘that he 
who carries other graces without humility, car- 
ries a precious powder in wind without a cover.” 

But He giveth grace.—Pours it out plentifully 
upon humble hearts. His sweet dews and showers 
of grace slide off the mountains of pride and fall 
en the low vaHeys of humble hearts aad make 
them pleasant and fertile. 


Ver. 6. His gracious design is to make much 
room for grace by much humbling. ... . It is 
necessary time and pains that is given to the un- 
ballasting of a ship, casting out the earth and 
sand, when it is to be laden with spices. We 
must be emptied more, if we would have of that 
fulness and riches which we are longing for. : 


Ver. 7. The whole golden mines of all spirit- 
ual comfort and good are His, the spirit itself. 
Then will He not furnish what is fit for thee, if 
thou humbly attend on Him and lay the care of 

viding for thee upon His wisdom and love? 

is were the sure way to honour Him with what 
we have, and to obtain much of what we have 
not; for certainly He deals best with those that 
do most absolutely refer all to Him. 

Vv. 8. 9. That we may watch, it concerns us to 
be sober. The instruction is military, and a 
drunken soldier is not fit to be on the watch. 

Ver. 10. Asthefirst, perfect, implies more clear- 
ly than the rest, their advancement in victory 
over their remaining corruptions and infirmities 
and their progress towards perfection. Stablish 
has more express reference to both the inward 
lightness and inconstancy than is natural to us, 
the counter-blasts of persecutions and tempta- 
tations and to outward oppositions, and imports 
the curing of the one and support against the 
other. Strengthen, the growth of other graces, 
especially gaining of further measures of those 


And settle, though it seems the same, and in sub- 
stance is the same with the other word stadlish, 
yet it adds somewhat to it very considerably ; for 
it signifies to found or fix upon 8 sure foundation, 
and so indeed may have an aspect to Him who is 
the foundation and strength of believers, on whom 
they build by faith, even Jesus Christ, in whom 
we have all both victory over sin and increase of 
grace, establishment of spirit, and power to per- 
severe against all difficulties and assaults, Is. 
xxviii. 16; Matt. vii. 24-29.—M. ] 

[Vex. 5. Beware of the pride of humility. 
Vez. 7. Most of our cares are either imaginary 
or about unnecessaries. Faith and trust in God, 
the infallible femedy for them.—Ver. 8. Our 
enemy is expert in the variation of his tactics; 
defeated, he is even more dangerous than victo- 
rious. ov didwoev évéravocy, ovdl vixdv, ovdb viKd- 
pevoc. Plato in Vita Marcel.—Ven. 9. The mo- 
tives to resistance are thus strongly put by Ter- 
tullian, Lib. ad Martyr, 8: ‘Stat conjlictus con- 
spector et victoriz, Agonothetes, Deus vivus: Xys- 
tarches, Spiritus Sanctus: Epistates, Christus Jesus: 
Corona, sternitatis brabium, angelice in celis sub- 
stantis politia, gloriatnsecula seculorum.’’—VeER. 10. 
The God of all grace.—Mohammed heads every 
surat or chapter (with the exception of one) of 
the Koran with the words Btsmilahi, arrahmani 
arraheemi, signifying, ‘‘In the name of the most 
merciful God,’’ or, as some prefer, ‘‘ In the name 
of the God of all grace.” Savary eays: ‘ This 
formula is expressly recommended in the Koran. 
The Mohammedans pronounce it whenever they 
slaughter an animal, at the commencement of 
their reading and of all important actions. It 
is with them that which the sign of the cross is 
with Christians. Gidab, one of their celebrated 
authors, says, that when these words were sent 
down from heaven, the clouds fled on the side of 
the east, the winds were lulled, the sea was moved, 
the animals erected their ears to listen, the devils 
were precipitated from the celestial spheres,’ 
etc.—M. ] 

(Ver. 5. Parkuurst: The original word, here 
rendered ‘‘ be clothed,” is very beautiful and ex- 
pressive. It signifies to clothe properly with 
an outer ornamental ent tied loosely upon 
the wearer with knots. And it implies, that the 
humility of Christians, which ie one of the most 
ornamental graces of their profession, should con- 
stantly appear in all their conversation, so as to 
strike the eye of every beholder, and that this 
amiable grace should be so closely connected with 
their persons, that no occurrence, temptation or 
calamity should be able to strip them of it.—M. ] 

Ver. 8. STANHOPE: Be sober; the advice com- 
prises not only a temperate use of the creatures 
appointed for our sustenance and refreshment, 
but the government of our passions and desires 
in general, with respect to any objects or events 
whatsoever, which in this present life are wont 


graces wherein they are weakest and lowest. | to provoke them to violence and excess.—M. ] 
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CHAPTER V. 12-14. 
Anatrsts :—Remarks on the object of the Apostle’s writing, salutations and benediction. 


12 By Silvanus, a! faithful brother unto you,’ as I oy vey I have written at 


13 exhorting, and testifying that this is the true grace of 


wherein ye stand’ *T 


church that ts at Babylon, elected together with you, saluteth you; and so doth Mar- 
"14 cus my son. Greet’ ye one another with a kiss of charity.*. Peace be with you all 


that are in Christ Jesus.® Amen. 


The first of Peter.” 


Verse 12. se wcorov a8eAdov.mthe faithful brother —M.] 


v pty, not as EB. V., “a faithful brother unto you,” but dependent on éypa wa, “ By Silvanus, etc., I have 


written to you."—M.) 


(® Better retain the position of os Aoy{gouas in the original, and render, “ By Silvanus, the faithfal bro- 


er, as I reckon, etc.”—M 


th ‘ 
48i bAl ye verin (by means of) few words —M 
Cod. Colb. Cod. Sin., so 


beig hv orfre. A.B. 


atais eka Besa? eis hv ecorygacare=K.L., Tischer 


dorf and others. The weight of authority is on the side of the first. We may render, with E. V., “in 
which ye stand,” or, with Alford, “in which stand yee 
Verse 18. [4 dv BaBvAsve cuvexAcxt im“ Sho that is elected together with you in Babylon;” so German. See 


note below.—M.] 
Verse 14. 
8 A kiss of love—M.] 


Better render dg wdcacGe as dowd eras, V. 18, “salute.”—M.] 


Rec. with K. L., and many versions inserts ing o¥ after x p torg.—M.] 
[° The subscription zetpou A. occurs in A. B.; Sin. tou aytou axoctodou xetpou xabolim 


extgtodn a L—M.] 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 12. By Silvanus—in few words.— 
Silvanus is very probably the same as Sjjas, Acts 
xv. 22. 27. 82. 34. 40; xvi. 19. 26. 29; xvii. 10. 14; 
xviii. 5; the companion of St. Paul (1 Thess. i. 1; 
2 Thess.i.]; 2Cor.i.9). He accompanied the 
Apostie on his second missionary journey, and 
was with him at Corinth in A. D. 58. Acts xviii. 5. 
The statements of Lachmann, that Silvanus and 
Silas are different persons, cannot be substan- 
tiated. See Weiss.—iuiy is to be joined with 
éypaya, not with rov tiorov, which would require: 
“ov iuly xeorov. Grotius explains Zypapea of a lost 
Lpistle, but this is quite arbitrary, cf. 2 Pet. iii. 1. 
I wrote by Silvanus, may mean, I have called in 
his assistance in writing; this exposition seems 
to be sustained by the tradition, that Peter was 
obliged to use an amanuensis; or rather, I send 
you this Epistle by the hand of Silvanus, so Acts 
xv. 28, and in the subscriptions of several of 
Paul’s Epistles.—The apposition rov morod, of the 
brother faithful to Jesus and the Church, and 
worthy of all confidence, and the circumstance 
that v. 13 specifies no salutation from him, favour 
the latter view. But d&¢ Aoyifoua:, I reckon, I 
suppose, is decisive. Some connect it with di 
ddyav: I have written in few words, it seems to 
me, a8 I think, considering the importance of the 
subject. But such an apposition would have been 
more appropriate in Heb. xiii. 22, Hence others 
join it with rod microv, saying that Peter did not 
know, from personal experience, the fidelity of 
Silvanus in.his peculiar relation to those congre- 
gations. Still this would not fail to indicate a 
problematical opinion of this brother, even though 
wc Aoyifovac should be rendered, ‘‘as I am fully 
convinced concerning him,” cf. Rom. iii. 28; vi. 
11. Beza already remarks, that it is doubtful 
that Peter should have praised a man, who be- 


longed to the #youpévor, Acts xv. 22, in such 
vague terms, particularly if he intended to recom- 
mend him as the bearer of the Epistle. The 
most natural exposition is obtained by connect- 
ing d¢ Aoyifoua: with d:2 TiAovavov Eypaya, ‘I cal- 
culate that you will receive this Epistle by the 
hands of Silvanus,’”? which was the less certain 
since it was designed to pass through the hands 
of several congregations. If this interpretation 
is correct, Zypaya did refers decidedly to the trans- 
mission, and not to the composition of the Epistle. 
[But the above exposition of o¢ AoyfCopa: as con- 
nected with rov morod, is hardly exhaustive. It 
seems to be the most natural connection, and in- 
dicates, says Alford, the Apostle’s judgment con- 
cerning Silvanus, given, not in any disparage- 
ment of him, nor indicating, as De Wette and 
Bengel, that he was not known to St. Peter, but 
as fortifying him in his mission to the churches 
addressed, with the Apostle’s recommendation, 
over and above the acquaintance which the read- 
ers may already have had with him.—NM. ] 

[WorpswortH:—St. Peter avouches to his 
readers, that St. Paul’s fellow-labourer among 
them, Silas, is ‘their faithful brother.” He 
calls St. Mark his son, who had once faltered in 
the faith, but who had afterwards preached to 
them in Asia (See Col. iv. 10; Philem. 24), and 
whom 8t. Paul, writing from Rome tothe churches 
of Phrygia, mentions as being there among his 
own tried and trusted friends, and calls him “S8is- 
ter’s son to Barnabas.” 

St. Paul, as well as St. Peter, now also, at the 
close of his career, writes to Timothy about the 
same time as the date of this Epistle of St. Peter, 
and bears witness that Mark ‘‘is profitable to him 
for the ministry,” (2 Tim. iv. 11). And St. Peter 
here joins Mark with Silas, who had once been 
preferred in his room. 

So may all wounds be healed, and all differ- 
ences cease in the Church of Christ. So msy all 


CHAP. V. 12-14. 


falterers be recovered, and Christian charity pre- 
vail, and God’s glory be magnified in all persons 
and in all things, through Jesus Christ !—M. ] 

di oAiywr, an expression of modesty, and an ex- 
hortation to use the little conscientiously. 

Exhorting.—vepaxadeiv, to cheer, encourage 
and console. This is the main design of the 
Epistle, and the fulfilment of the charge Christ 
gave him: ‘Strengthen thy brethren,” Luke xxii. 
32. 


Testifying.—éex:yvapropar.—Bengel refers éri 
to the testimony of Paul, which Peter intended 
toconfirm. Without reason. It rather denotes 
the confirmation of the oral announcement the 
had received. The result, the substance of all, 
is contained in what follows. 

That this is the true grace of God, viz.: 
that you have been made partakers of the grace 
of God truly, and not only imaginarily; that you 
stand on the right foundation, from which you 
must not suffer yourselves to be pushed away; 
see ch. i. 10. 20; ii. 4. By means of the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, they had been brought through 
faith to the possession and enjoyment of the 
grace of God. Therein they should stand firm 
and grow, cf. ch. i. 8. 21; ii. 7. 9. 10.—In two 
ways they might come to doubt if they were 
right and standing in the grace of God: first, by 
being surprised at their sufferings, second, by 
false teachers. ‘*Jewish teachers of the law 
called in question, ‘ Whether the Galatians were 
standing in the true grace of God.’ Afterwards 
other seducers, whom Feter denounces in his 
second Epistle, may have arisen in those coun- 
tries, and tried to make those Christians believe 
that they were not standing in the true grace of 
God.” Roos. 

tic fv éorfxare—in which ye have come to stand 
and still stand. [See note in Appar. Crit. 
Fronmiller considers éorfxare as most authentic, 
bat the probability is strong that it is a correc- 
oa rh Rom. v. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 2; see Alford. 

Ver. 18. She that is elected together 
with you in Babylon saluteth you.— 
“The design of the salutation which follows is 
to assure them that other believers have their 
perseverance in the faith and ultimate salvation 
greatly at heart.”’—7) éy BaBvAdu ovvexdecth.— 
The most current exposition is that it denotes a 
congregation at Babylon, cf. ch.i. 1. So the an- 
clent versions, the fathers and reformers down to 
the eighteenth century; see Weiss. The view of 
others, who explain it of Peter’s wife or some 
noble lady at Babylon, has in its favour the cir- 
cumstance that the names of individuals are men- 
tidned immediately before and after this saluta- 
tion; bat it would be rather singular that Peter 
should describe his wife or another lady so peri- 
Phrastically as she that is elected together with 
you in Babylon. This would require: my co- 
elect (one) who is now in Babylon. 2 Jno. i. 18 
probably refers to a congregation. Hofmann. 
Wiesinger.—Some expositors see in Babylon a 
reference to Rome, on account of its hostility to 
Christianity, cf. Rev. xiv. 8; xvil. 5. 18; xviii. 
2.10; others to Jerusalem, and others again to 
Babylon in Egypt, but which was only a Roman 
military post. We prefer, with Weiss, the exp6- 
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sition according to which the literal Babylon in 
Chaldea is meant, although we have no account 
of a journey of Peter to Babylon. The desig- 
nation of Rome by the term Babylon seems only 
to fit a later period, and to be ill-suited to the style 
of the Epistle and the sending of salutations. 
According to Schéttgen, the Jews did not begin 
to call Rome Babylon until after the destruction 
of Jerusalem. 

Marcus, my son.—Probably not his actual 
son, as we have no information on that head, 
but his spiritual son, Mark the Evangelist, ef. 
Acts xii. 12; Col. iv. 10; Phil. xxiv.; 2 Tim. iv. 
11; 2 Tim. i. 2; 1 Cor. iv. 15; Gal. iv. 19; Matt. 
xii. 27. Papias reports him to have been Peter’s 
interpreter, so Tertullian and Clement of Alex- 
andria. But the statements of these fathers do 
not warrant the inference that the Epistle was 
written in Rome, as a spurious subscription in 
several manuscripts declares. : 

Ver. 14. Salute ye one another ina kiss 
of love.—Cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 
Thess. v. 26; Rom. xvi. 16. The custom of a 
holy brotherly kiss was at that time universally 
observed among Christians. ‘It was designed 
to be the seal of His love in whose name they 
kissed one another, but also the seal of their own 
mutual love, for without taking its existence for 
granted such a charge could hardly have been 
given.”’ Wiesinger. [For a full account of this 
custom, see Winer, Real- Worterbuch, s..v. Kuss. 
—M. 

= eee see ch. i. 2; Rom. 
xvi. 24; Eph. vi. 28. 24; 8 Jno. 15. It is the 
peace flowing from grace. It is enjoyed only by 
those who are in Christ Jesus, but by all thus 
situated, 1 Cor. i. 8; Phil. i. 2; Col. i. 2.—apfqv 
is wanting in many manuscripts. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Which are the infallible marks of the state of 
grace? ‘It is a great guilt to make those who 
stand in the true grace of God doubt their state 
of grace, or at least to endeavour to make them 
believe that they will always remain beginners 
in Christianity, because, forsooth, they are un- 
willing to castigate their bodies with some un- 
commonly hard discipline, to join some peculiar 
party, and to receive some uncommonly high and 
profound wisdom of which that party, without 
any warrant of Holy Writ, makes boast, cf, Gal. 
v. 10; i. 8. 9; 2. Pet. iii. 17, 18.” Roos. 

StarKE:—Believers stand ever in need both 
of instruction and exhortation to constancy un- 
der the cross in the course of Christianity, Prov. 
ix. 9.—Many a one may imagine himeelf to stand 
in-grace, though he is under wrath and losing his 
hope. How much depends upon one’s being 
found in the true grace of God, and of being vi- 
tally assured thereof both inwardly and out- 
wardly, 2 Tim. iii. 5.—It was a custom of long 
duration that each sex, male and female sepa- 
rately, kissed, Lke. vii. 45. 46. Peace and Christ, 
the Prince of Peace, go together.— Whoso desir- 
eth peace, must be in Christ. Whoso is in Him 
has true peace with all the blessings of salvation 
forever and ever, Jno. xvi. 88. 
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L1sco:—Do you stand in the grace of God? 
LeiauHTon :—To testify the true grace of God 
—the end of our preaching.—M. ] 
([Neanper:—‘‘The fraternal kiss with which 
_ every one, after being baptized, was received in- 
to the community, by the Christians into whose 
immediate fellowship he entered — which the 
members bestowed on each other just before the 
celebration of the Communion, and with which 
every Christian saluted his brother, though he 
never saw him before—was nqt an empty form, 
but the expression of Christian feelings, a token 


of the relation in which Christians conceived 
themselves to stand to each other. It was this, 
indeed, which, in a cold and selfish age, struck 
the Pagans with wonder: to behold men of dif- 
ferent countries, ranks, stages of culture, so in- 
timately bound together; to see the stranger who 
came into a city, and by his letter of recognition 
he Epistola formata) made himself known to the 

hristians of the place as a brother beyond sus- 
picion, finding at once among them to whom he 
was personally unknown all manner of brotherly 
sympathy and protection.” —M. ] 


THE 
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INTRODUCTION. 


21. OBJECT OF THE EPISTLE. 


Tuts Epistle is designed to be a hortatory memorial addressed to believers, standing and al- 
ready established in the truth, as appears plainly from ch. i.12.15. The first Epistle deals with 
warnings against dangers and enemies from without; the second warns Christians against the 
more dangerous enemies from within, and exhorts them to vigilance and resistance to the de- 
ceivers and scoffers, who had gradually crept into the Christian churches. ‘Beware, lest ye also, 
being led away with the error of the wicked, fall from your own stedfastness,” (ch. iii. 17)— — 
“Use with all diligence the received gifts of grace to the furthering of your holiness,” ch. i. 3, ete. 
The rich contents of the Epistle concentrate in this exhortation. The motives to a holy lifeare 
chiefly taken from the consideration of the nearness of the coming of Cbrist and the catastrophes 
connected with that event, ch. 111. 11, etc. The deceivers against whom Peter warns his readers, 
are described not so much intellectually as morally. They are men of the Sadducee cast of mind, 
libertines, antinomists, living in uncleanness, unrighteousness and covetousness, according to the 
promptings of their own lusts, ch. ii. 10. 3. 14, some of whom scoffed at the truth, and particularly 
at the coming of Christ, ch. i. 3. 4, etc. They used great swelling words of vanity, spoke evil 
of dignities and the celestial powers, and derided the Lord that bought them, ch. ii. 1. 18. 10. 
Their wisdom consisted in lying, blaspheming, and the promise of unbridled licence, ch. ii. 19. 
Here we may discern the roots of the antinomistic Gnosis, which afterwards was maintained by 
Carpocrates, Epiphanes, Prodicus, the Simonians, the Antitactes, and others. Simular errors are 
referred to by Paul, 1 Tim. iv. 1; vi. 20; 2 Tim. iii. 1, ete.; ef. Rev. ii. 14. 15. 20. The author 
predicts their appearance, and prophetically sees them already extant, ch. ii. 1, etc.; 10, etc. Their 
false knowledge is opposed by the vital knowledge of Christ, on which great stress is laid in this 
Epistle, ch. i. 2. 3. 8; ii. 20. 


22. CONTENTS AND ANALYSIS OF THE EPISTLE. 


The Epistle consists of two parts: the first, ch. i. 1-21; the second, from ch. ii. 1—i. 18. 
Each of these parts are again divided into two sections. In the first section of the first part, ch. 
i. 2—11, the Apostle reminds his readers of the great and precious riches and promises which had 
been vouchsafed to them on the part of God, and exhorts them on their part to comply with the 
demand of the Divine Will, and to make their calling and election sure. In the second section, 
ch. i, 12-21, he specifies the motive which then constrained him to exhort them, viz., the near- 
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ness of his decease; he then, v. 16, etc., confirms the truth of the doctrine in which they had been 
instructed: 1. By the -fact that he and all the Apostles had been eye-witnesses of the works of 
Jesus; 2. By the testimony of prophecy. In the first section of the second part, he announces 
the speedy appearance of false prophets, gives a brief sketch of their character and conduct, and 
adverts, by way of warning, to three examples, to show that their wickedness would surely be 
punished, ch. ii. 1-10, the examples being, the case of the fallen angels, the case of those who 
perished in the waters of the flood, and the case of Sodom and Gomorrah. Then follows the more 
specific description of their thorough carnality, their presumptuousness, their spirit of rebellion 
and blasphemy, their brutal want of reason, their licentiousness, their perseverance in evil, their 
covetousness, their seductive arts, their vaunting with all their nothingness and emptiness, their 
perverseness, obduracy and perdition, v. 10-22. The fiery flow of prophetical utterance having 
found a point of rest, the Apostle, in the second section, resumes at ch. 1. 15, states the design of 
his writing still more clearly than in ch. i. 15, to be the stirring up of their pure minds. He re- 
fers to a still more dangerous class of enemies of Christ, to mockers, who scoff at the coming of 
Christ and the events connected with it, and who in their Epicurean bias are on a level with the 
former, ch. iii, 1-5. “He then refutes the vain reason they assign for their denial of the coming 
of Christ, by the fact of the flood (v. 5-7), followed by the instruction given to believers, that the 
heavens and the earth will be destroyed by fire in a fearful catastrophe, and that the apparent 
delay of judgment should be considered as an act of the long-suffering of God, v. 7-10. Then 
follows, for the edification of believers, the announcement of the Lord’s coming, and of the mighty 
events connected with it, especially the establishment of new heavens and a new earth. With 
this is connected an earnest exhortation to holiness of life, v. 10-15. He strengthens the weight 
of his exhortations by a reference to the Epistles of Paul, with whom he professes himself tho- 
roughly to agree, while those destroyers of the peace of the Churches probably maintained that 
Peter and Paul were at variance with each other, v. 15. 16. In conclusion, he exhorts them not 
to suffer themselves to be moved from their stedfastness by the error of wicked men, but to grow 
in grace and the knowiedge of Jesus Christ, as a chief means for the conservation of the faith. 
Lastly, a doxology to Christ. 


83. GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 


The authenticity of no writing of the New Testament has been so much denied and doubted 
in ancient and modern times, as that of this Epistle. Modern critics consider if proven, that a 
pseudo-Peter of a later period clumsily manufactured this Epistle from that of Jude. Misled by 
their confident assertions, even circumspect investigators have here and there assented to this 
result. 

Beginning with the external testimonies of this Epistle, we have the fact that it was ecclesias- 
tically acknowledged as part of the Canon in the fourth century, (Guerike, Gesammigeschichle 
des Neuen Testaments, p.477.615). Going backwards from this fixed point of time, we find that 
Jerome considered -it genuine, observing, however, that it was generally held to be spurious on 
account of the difference of its style from the First. Eusebius, it is well known, reckons it among 
the Antilegomena, describes it as not included in tHe then received Canon of the Church, although 
many considered it profitable, and used it along with the other Scriptures. Origen says: Peter 
has left an Epistle which is universally acknowledged; perhaps (2orw d2) also a second, for it is 
doubted—one is not agreed about it. He cites, however, the second Epistle as part of the 
Holy Scriptures in several passages, cf. Dietlein, p. 61, etc. The Syriac version, the Peschito, 
which originated at the latest in the third century, does not contain it; it is not known on what 
grounds. It is also wanting in the Muratorian Canon, which however does not mention the first 
Epistle and other Epistles of the. New Testament. Tertullian and Cyprian do not mention it; 
Eusebius states that Clement of Alexandria wrote a commentary on it and other AntJlegomena. 
Justin, and Irenzeus probably allude to 2 Peter iii. 8; the latter aleo to 2 Peter ii. 4-6, and the 
former also to 2 Peter ii.1. Theophilus of Antioch seems to refer to 2 Peter i. 19. 21; iii.3. The 
Epistle of Hermas, about the middle of the second century, contains almost undeniable references 
to 2 Pet. ii. 15. 20, 22; iii. 3; i. 5-8. In Barnabas, whose Epistle perhaps reaches down to the end 
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of tho first century, Dietlein perceives several allusions, the clearest of which is that to 2 Peter 
iii. 8, which is however not certain, becauee this saying occurs also in the Mishnah. In Clement 
of Rome, Dietlein discovers massive proofs, by which this author testifies in favour of our Epistle 
even before the destruction of Jerusalem. A certain affinity of language cannot be denied, but 
the citations of Dietlein, among which the expression of 7 peyadonpempe défa is the most weighty, 
will hardly do more than carry conviction to the minds of those who are already sure of the ge- 
nuineness of the Epistle. The same applies to the Epistle of Polycarp. Huther justly maintains 
that not a single sentence is cited literally from 2 Peter, as is the case with 1 Peter. Nor 
can Ignatius be proved to be dependent on 2 Peter, although there are several distant allu- 
sions. It follows, from the preceding data, that the Epistle was used about the middle of the 
eecond century; that the earliest fathers cannot be proved to have used it; that it gave rise to 
doubts in the third century, which however arose on internal grounds; and that its genuineness 
was established by the Church at the end of the fourth century. The supposition of Thiersch is 
altogether inadequate, that fears were entertained that too early a disclosure of the whole form 
of the evil, as given in the thunder-words of Peter, might have exerted a soliciting influence on 
the evil, and even on its manifestation in that time, which was shaken to all the depths of the 
spiritual world (that is, the time when the Canon of the Homologowmena was fixed). Now, since 
no certain result can be arrived at from external evidence, which however rather favours than 
disfavours the genuineness of our Epistle, we are so much the more dependent, 

Secondly, on internal evidence, under which head we have to offer the following remarks: 

1, We encounter in the Epistle a person concerning whom we feel that he stands in the grace 
aad knowledge of Jesus Christ, that he loves truth above all things, ch. i. 8; i. 18; 1.12; that 
he has received the forgiveness of sins, and along with it, a Divine vital energy, ch. i. 9. 10. 2; 
that he is thoroughly in earnest about Christianity, ch. i. 5, etc.; ni. 14.17; that he has personal 
intercourse with Christ Jesus, ch. i. 14; that he looks stedfastly at His coming, and hastens to 
meet the coming of His day, ch. iii. 12; that he fears the judgments of eternity, ch. ii. 1, ete., and 
is penetrated with the sense of the superintending justice of God, ch. ii. 9; that he cultivates with 
all diligence a holy conversation and a godly life, and feels constrained to oppose fine-spun fables 
with the severity of truth, ch.ii.16. This spirit, thus enlightened and animated with the earnest- 
ness of Christianity, calls himself Simon Peter, a Servant and an Apostle of Jesus Christ, ch. 1. 1; 
in, 2; he speaks in the spirit of prophecy, ch. ii. 1, etc.; iii. 8; he specifies details of his life, that 
he had been an eye-witness of Christ’s tranefiguration on the holy mount, ch. i. 16, etc., that 
Jesus had revealed to him the nearness of His death, ch. i. 14; he describes himself as the brother 
and colleague of the Apostle Paul, with whose Epistles he professes fully to agree, ch. iii. 15. 16, 
and considers it his duty to remind, strengthen and stir up the believers to whom he writes, ch. 
i. 12, etc.; iii. 1.2. His doctrines, exhortations, confessions, testimonies and warnings are full 
of power and fire, full of firm assurance and glowing zeal for the honour of the Lord, full of em- 
phasis and originality. If Peter is really the author of this Epistle, every thing is in glorious 
harmony ; if he is not, we have before us an insoluble psychological riddle. Is it possible, we are 
constrained to ask, that a man, animated through and through with the spirit of Christianity, 
who expressly renounces all cunning fabrications, should have set up for the Apostle Peter, and 
have written this Epistle in his name? Intentional fraud and such illumination—who is e 
to reconcile them? 

2. If, as many critics superficially assume, a deceiver did father this Epistle upon Peter, he 
must have done so with some evil intention. But where is there any thing in this Epistle that 
could possibly be construed into an error, or a moral impurity? On the supposition that the ob- 
ject was the mediation between the Apostles of the Jews and the Apostles of the Gentiles, the 
alleged antithesis unfortunately resolves itself into a fiction (see a citation from Clement of Rome, 
in Dietlein, p. 30. 31), and the contents of the Epistle, in that case, ought to be very different 
from what they are. An otherwise honest man would not have ventured to place the name of 
the Apostle at the head of his writing for the purpose of attacking false teachers (Olshausen,,. 
Nachweis der Aichtheit, ete., p. 124). 

8. A forger would not have omitted to designate with greater precision the readers for whom 
the ate was written, while the author with the utmost ingenuousness addresses those who 
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have obtained the like precious faith, and expects to meet the same class of readers as in the first 
Epistle. 

4. The second Epistle is an integrant part of the first, which deals with external enemies, while 
the second Epistle cautions against inéernal adversaries of the truth. The two cannot well be 
separated from each other. 

5. The doctrinal contents of the second Epistle essentially agree with the first in the concep- 
tion of Christianity as the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy, ch. i. 19-21, and in the promi- 
nence given to the coming of Christ, as we have seen in the Apostle of hope in the first Epistle, 
ch. 111. 10, etc. The second Epistle is not inferior to the first in spirit, power, vivacity and glow- 
ing zeal against evil, in originality and wealth of thought, and no production of the second cen- 
tury can compare with it in this respect. Compare the Shepherd of Hermas with the second 
Epistle of Peter—what a contrast! How beautiful, in particular, is the opening of the Epistle, 
which introduces us at once into the whole plenitude of evangelical grace! The mode of repre- 
sentation in the two Epistles exhibits also many points of agreement, e. g., the connection af 
sentences by means of participles and the choice of particular expressions. Thus, Guerike men- 
tions the words dvacrpogf, 1 Peter i. 15. 18; ii. 12; iii. 1. 2. 16; cf. 2 Peter ii. 7; i, 11.— dxdbeoe, 
1 Peter iii. 21; cf. 2 Peter i. 14.—éperg, 1 Peter ii. 9; cf. 2 Peter i. 38.—dAgGeca, in a peculiar sense, 
1 Peter i. 22; cf. 2 Peter 1. 12.—nouiSeoBa:, 1 Peter i. 9; v. 4; cf. 2 Peter ii. 13.—éwomrebeey, 1 Peter 
ii. 12; iii. 2; cf. 2 Peter i. 16.—domAoc and duoc, 1 Peter i. 19; cf. 2 Peter iii. 14.—On wéxovra 
dyapriac, cf. 1 Peter iv. 1; cf. 2 Peter ii. 12. 

6. The Epistle, if written by Peter, admirably fits in the history of the development of the 
Christian Church. This has been well brought out by Thiersch, who says: ‘Supposing the 
Epistle were not the production of Peter, it cannot, because of the sum-total of its contents, be- 
long to any other period of history than to that of that great catastrophe, the mighty breaking 
forth of an unparalleled wicked Gentile Gnosis, which was posterior to the ministry of Paul, and 
anterior to that of John.” 

7. The objections raised on internal grounds against the Epistle, are not of great moment. 

a. It is alleged that éAric is the leading idea of the first Epistle, while éxiywwou predominates 
in the latter. This is the natural consequence of the different tendencies of the two Epistles. Is 
it probable that both would move in the same fundamental ideas? 

b. That the day of Christ’s coming is expected in the first as about to take place immediately, 
while the author of the second Epistle adverts not so much to its nearness as to its suddennese. 
This may be accounted for by the comparatively early date of the composition of the first Epistle. 
See Introduction to 1 Peter. 

ce. That the idea of Christ’s advent in the second Epistle is altogether kept in the back-ground 
of that of the final destruction of the world. This is quite correct, according to ch. iii. 10, and 
the second Epistle completes in this respect the discourses of the first. 

d. That in the first Epistle the redemptive acts of the death and featirection of Christ are 
described as the groundwork of the Christian life, whereas they are not mentioned in the second. 
Evidently because the caution against seducers is the tendency of the second Epistle, which pre- 
supposes those redemptive acts. 

e. That the ideas of communion with the Divine nature, of the origin of the world out of 
water, and that of its destruction by fire, are peculiar to the second Epistle. But there is no 
reason why there should not be ideas peculiar to this Epistle. 

J. That faith in the second Epistle stands in the back-ground, and knowledge in the fore- 
ground. This is the necessary adjunct of the controversy with the adherents of the false Gnosis, 
and said érfyvwo does not differ materially from force. 

g. De Wette says, that Képroc is applied, ch. iii.10, to God. But this is also occasionally 
the case in the first Epistle, 1 Peter iii. 12. 15. 

h. That the heretical denial of the coming of Christ, and the view of the origin and destruc- 
tion of the world, are surprising and, as Neander thinks, not in keeping with the practical, simple 
mind of Peter and the doctrinal development of the New Testament. But even Huther 1s con- 
strained to pronounce this a purely subjective opinion. 

t. The diversity of style in the two Epistles, which were already alleged in ancient times 
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are not very important and counterbalanced by the aforementioned, obvious coincidences of lan- 
guage. Even if they were greater than they are, we might assume, with Jerome, that Peter 
used different amanuenses in the composition of the two Epistles. See Olshausen, p. 118. 

k. That 2 Peter ii. 15, seems to assume that a collection of the Epistles of St. Paul was al- 
ready circulating in the Church. But the reference here is not to a complete collection of his 
writings. 

i. Neander raises the doubt, that the author assumes a different relation to his readers, in 
the second Epistle, from that which existed between them in the first, for according to the second 
Epistle they must have been personally instructed by the Apostle; but in the interval between 
the dates of the two Epistles, a closer personal relation between them may easily have sprung up. 

. Thus all these objections and doubts are not sufficiently weighty to upset the above argu- 
ment for the genuineness of the Epistle. 

[A very excellent digest of this section, with full citations of the authorities, may be seen in 
Alford’s Prolegomena, Vol. IV., Part I—M.] 


? 4. RELATION OF THIS EPISTLE TO THAT OF JUDE. 


The second chapter of the present Epistle to the beginning of the third chapter, and the 
Epistle of Jude, exhibit so remarkable an agreement, that the dependence of the one Epistle on 
the other is undeniable, cf. Jude 4. 6-13. 16, with 2 Peter ii. 1. 4. 6. 10-13. 15. 17. 18; Jude 17. 
18, with 2 Peter iii. 2.3. The view which makes the Epistle of Jude the original that was used 
by the author of the second Epistle of Peter, stated by Herder, has become dominant in modern 
times. This is the view of De Wette, Guerike, Huther and Kurz, who allege that the language 
of Jude is more simple than that in 2 Peter, and that many passages in the latter cannot be tho- 
roughly understood without the light derived from the Epistle of Jude. But that assumption is 
opposed on weighty grounds, by Hofmann ( Weissagung und Hrféllung), Thiersch, Stier and 
Dietlein. It is rightly contended, that at the time of the composition of the Epistle of Jude, the 
false teachers had already appeared, whereas in the second Epistle of Peter their appearance is 
amply predicted, ch. ii. 1, etc.; and that the second Epistle of Peter is free from the apparently 
apocryphal elements contained in that of Jude. Dietlein attempts to prove the originality of the 
second Epistle of Peter in every respective passage; and although he has not always succeeded, 
we can hardly withhold our assent in some passages. Those who, like ourselves, are profoundly 
impressed with the authenticity of the second Epistle of Peter, deem it a priort highly improbable 
that Peter, the Prince of Apostles,—that illumined and highly-gifted man, who proves his origi- 
nality in the first Epistle as well as in 2 Peter i. and iii..—should have borrowed, in a part of his 
Epistle, the language, figures and examples of a man evidently less gifted than himself. Espe- 
cially remarkable, moreover, would be his silence concerning Jude, seeing that he made mention 
of Paul and his Epistles. If we add to this the fact that the second Epistle is rich in peculiar 
expressions, that the three chapters contain more than twenty éraf Aeyéueva, that the Epistle of 
Jude expressly refers to the words of the Apostles, v. 17, and specifies that it was quickly com- 
posed to meet a particular emergency, v. 3, the hypothesis that Jude made use of the second 
Epistle of Peter, is more probable than that Peter made use of the Epistle of Jude. We call 
particular attention to the word éumatera:, Jude 18; cf. 2 Peter ui. 3, which does not occur else- 
where in the New Testament. 

[Those who wish to study this question in all its bearings, are referred to Brickner’s Ex- 
cursus on 2 Peter ii., in his edition of De Wette’s Handbuch, Vol. I., Part III., pp. 163-170, who 
maintains the priority of St. Jude and St. Peter’s acquaintance with his Epistle, but vindicates 
the independence of the latter; to Huther’s Appendix to his Commentary on the Epistle, David- 
son, Introduction, etc., Vol. III., pp. 399-408. Alford, in his Prolegomena to this Epistle, Section 
3, pronounces for the priority of St. Jude. Wordsworth reaches the opposite conclusion, which 18 
also the opinion of Oecumenius, Estius, Mill, Benson, Witsius, Dodwell, Lenfant, Beausobre, 
Hengstenberg and Heydenreich, besides the authors named by Fronmiller. For convenience’ 
sake, I have given the most important parallel passages in the Introduction to St. Jude’s Epistle, 
to which the reader is referred—M.] 
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25. DATE OF THE EPISTLE. 


Mayerhoff undertakes to prove that it was composed by a Jewish Christian at Alexandria, 
about the middle of the second century. Schwegler considers the end of the second century te 
be the earliest date of its origin. Huther ascribes it to the beginning of the second century, 
This disagreement among critics entirely ignores, first, that the intellectual strength which cha- 
racterizes this Epistle, is not found elsewhere in the second century; and secondly, that the ap- 
pearance of the seducers, against whom this Epistle is directed, coincides, according to the notices 
found in the Pastoral Epistles of St. Paul and in the Revelation of St. John, with the very period 
to which the Epistle, which must have been written shortly before his death, introduces us, “At 
the beginning of the second period of the Apostolical age, the Gentile Gnostic apostacy broke out 
with gigantic energy in the Churches of Asia. Paul had finished his work, but Peter was still 
destined to raise his warning voice before the end of his life.” Thiersch, 
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The same works specified in the Introduction to the first Epistle, viz.: those of GERHARD, 
Catov, RrEGER, StaRKE, De Werte, Huruer, and particularly Dretiern, Second Epistle of 
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[De argumento epist. Petri posterioris et Jude Catholicarum, in Crit. Sacr, Thes. Nov, 

IT., 982. 
Bp. SuHentock: The Authority of the Second Epistle of St. Peter, Works, IV., 137. 
Simpson: Commentary on 2 Peter. 4to. London, 16382. 
Apams, THomas: A Commentary on the Second Epistle of Peter. London, 1633. Folia 
Imp. 8vo., 1839, 

Samira, THomas: A Commentary on the Second Epistle of Peter. 
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Separate treatises, expositions and sermons will be referred to in the Commentary.—M]. 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE GENERAL OF PETER.’ 


CHAPTER I. 1-11. 
ANALrsts :—The brotherly salutation and prayer of blessing (v.1. 2) are followed by the exhortation: Forasmuch as 


God richly furmishes you with whatever is necessary for your spiritual life, do ye also furnish whatever is agreeable to 
His will; then the entrance to His kingdom shall be opened to you. 


1 


= OA oo a ie Co 8&9 


Simon? Peter, a servant and an apostle of Jesus Christ, to them that have obtained 
like precious faith with us through * the righteousness of God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ : Grace and peace be multiplied unto you through the knowledge of God, and 
of Jesus* our Lord, According as his divine power hath given unto us all things‘ that 
pertain unto life and godliness, through the knowledge of him that hath called us to 
glory and virtue > Whereby are given unto us exceeding great and precious ® pro- 
mises ; that by these ye might be partakers* of the divine nature, having escaped ° the 
corruption that is in the world through lust. And besides this,’ giving all diligence, 
add to your faith virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; And to knowledge, temperance ; 
and to temperance, patience; and to patience, godliness; And to godliness, brotherly 
kindness; and to brotherly kindness, charity. For if these things be in you,” and 
abound, they make you that ye shall neither be barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. But he that lacketh these things is blind, and cannot 


10 see afar off, and hath forgotten that he was purged from his old sins.™ Wherefore 


the rather, brethren, give diligence * to make * your calling “ and election sure: for 


11 if ye do these things, ye shall never fall: For 4o an entrance shall be ministered unto 


you abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Tra. [1 Steph. exiotodyn xeteou xadohixyn Jevtepa: Els: KETP. TOV ANOOT. EKLOT. 
xa0. devtepa: extatodyn xadodixyn Gevt.—trov aytov axoc- 
todov KET pov. G. sl—KETPOU EXCOT. p’.C:—ReTpOUETLOT. JeuTEepa 
Cod. Mosq. TET POV B.A. B. Cod. Sin—M.] 

Verso 1. Lachmann, Tischend. Bd. 7, reads Zv nes» with A. G. K. and the majority of Codd., cf. Luke fil. 80; vil. 40; 
Rev. vil. 7; Acts xv. 14; Heb. Woe. 


[German: ... . in the righteousness of our God, and of the Saviour Jesus Christ.—M.] 
cig Ssxacoetvyny tr. evpiov. Cod. Sin.—M. 
Verse 2 [8inges xpcorod A. Cod. Sin. al—M.) Tisch. omits rot Oe0t nai Inco. 
[German : Grace and peace happen to you more and more richly, in the knowledge of God and of Jesus our 


Translate: Grace to you and be multiplied in the knowledge of God and of Jesus our Lord. —M.} 
Verse 3. [47a wavra A. Cod. aM 
Mapds toy Gedy nai (** | ae @. x., Tisch.) ey Cod. Sin—M.] 
Sin—M.] Lachm. Tisch. 
divine power hath given us al) things which are necessary for Hfe and godlt- 


i8 e 8669 nal dépery A.C. 
wer through tbe Et ledge of Him that called us by His gl d Divine virt 
Sepa e know ° m ca us by glory an vine ue. 
Translate: .... By His own glory and virtue.—M.] 
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Verse 4. Siig ln cat héycor. B. Cod. Sin. 


al. a before cai ripea, with Cod. Mosq., Cod. Angel 


ey. Kai Aboir Liked A. B. C— 


aie xosvwvot Cod. Si 


Sry dv Te cee icibeuley Mh od. Sin.; rg before cdapnq A.B. Cod. Angel. Rom.; dwiOvnians 
Gécan:  Thevagh which He hath given unto us the greatest and most precious promises, that by means 


of these z might become partakers of the Divine nature, having 


lust which fs in the world. 


escaped from the corruption in 


Translate: .... the corruption which is in the world in lust.—M.]} 
Verse 5. Dee rovro Cod. Sin.; avrd 82 rovro C#*; avroi 8@ A; caiavrd rovro 8é Rec.—M.] 
[German: But for thie very reason use all your diligence, and present in your faith manly courage, in cov 


discrimination. 


Translate: .... giving on your side (Alford) all diligence, furnish in your faith virtue, and in your virtue 


knowledge.—M.] 


Verse 6. date In discrimination, self-control, and in pert ee stedfastness..... 
ansiate: 


in self-control endurance. . 


Verse 7. [Gcrman: In godliness brotherly love, and in brotherly love universal charity—M.] 


Verse 8. Cr gus? oN) 


German: For where these things are found in you and abound, they will not let you be idle or unfruitfal 


for the knowledge 

Translate: For these things 

for (De Wette, Alford), oe oe om, 

Verse 9. [11 Fell | a ‘A. Cod. 


being ras (Lillie) and multiplying, render you not idle nor yet unfruitfal 
Sin. Cod. Mosq —M. 


} 
German: For he to whom these things are not present, is blind, not seeing afar off, having placed in for 
tfulneas the purification of his former sins. 
Translate: For he that lacketh these things is blind, short-sighted, having incurred forgetfulness (Alford). 


—HM. 

Verse 10. [2 owovd. hive id ray nahwy épywy Cod. Sin.; same addition with further v uz oy A. Valg. Syr.al— 
M.] ivaScad trav carwv viper épywry Bef. Lachmann. 

mann. 


worecoOe A—M.] woryaGe, Lach 
Swap dKdnoey —BM.] 


German 
Verse 11. [ «icodsog without the Article.—M.] 


e shall never stumble.—M. | 


{German: For thus shall be richly presented to you the entrance into the . 
Trans M.) 


late: 2... richly furnished 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Simon Peter.—The opening of the 
first Epistle has only Peter. It seems that he 
uniformly bore the name of Simon only while he 
continued to accompany Jesus till after His ascen- 
sion; at least Jesus always called him Simon, 
Matt. xvii. 25; Mark xiv. 87; Luke xxii. 31; 
John xxi. 16.16.17. The disciples also appear 
to have called him Simon, Luke xxiv. 84; Acts 
xv. 14. Afterwards they began to distinguish 
him from others of the same name by the honour- 
able surname Peter, Acts x. 5.18. The Evan- 
gelists call him more frequently Peter than Simon 
Peter; in the Pauline Epistles Peter is already 
the constant form; in the Gospels the two names 
are sometimes used alternately, John xiii. 86. 87; 
cf. Matt. iv. 18; x. 2; xvi. 16; xvii. 25.—It is im- 
probable that the conjoining of both names de- 
notes on the part of Peter the design of describing 
merely his natural and his new birth. There is 
more probability in Besser’s suggestion, ‘that 
the full name, Simon Peter, has a kind of testa- 
mentary form,” for he was near his life’s end. 


[Simon, or rather Simeon, Yvuedv, jinw » of. 


Acts. xv. 14. The Aramaic form of Simon seems 
to favour the view, that this Epistle was addressed 
to Jewish Christians. Alford remarks, that the 
occurrence of this form is at all events a testi- 
mony in favour of the independence of the second 
Epistle. It was not adapted to the first: which, 
considering that it refers to the first, is a note, 
ras slight, on the side of its genuineness.— 


A Servant and Apostle of Jesus Christ. 
—The same designation is used by St. Paul, Rom. 
i. 1; Titus i. 1; and St. James also calls himeelf 
a servant of Christ, one of the highest titles of 
honour, ch. i.-1; cf. Gal. i. 10. The former de- 
notes his relation of dependence; the latter, the 
dignity of his office. 


To them that have obtained like pre- 
cious faith with us: roi¢ Aayotor sc. yaipew 
Aéyet. Aayxévu=I obtain by lot, by fortune, by 
Divine appointment, or by inheritance, cf. Luke 
i. 9; John xix. 24; Acts i. 17. The word ex- 
cludes all personal agency and merit.—Faith 
may here be taken objectively or subjectively, 
either as a cyole of truths believed, or as a defi- 
nite disposition of faith; the former agrees better 
with Aayyérw and iadrepoc, and accords with zc- 
poboy adrOecia, v. 12, cf. Jude 3.° Every faith and 
every construction ‘of the truths of faith are not 
of equal value; there are inadequate and adequate, 
light and weighty representations of the Divine 
truths. But Peter here assures his readers that 
the faith, which in the dispensation of God was 
communicated to them, is equal in value and 
weight to that confessed by him and the other 
Apostles, ef. Acts xi. 17; xv. 9.11. The con- 
sideration of these passages seems to convey the 
idea that Peter is here addressing Gentile Chris- 
tians. — #yiv, elliptically for ry udyv cioret, 
Winer, 6 ed., p. 645, equal in value to our faith. 
[Hornejus: “Dicitur fides eque pretiosa, non quod 
omnium credentium seque magna sit, sed quod per fidem 
tllam eadem mysterta et eadem beneficia divina nobis 
proponantur,”’ The references to Acts are hardly 
necessary; whoever they were, Jewish or Gentile 
Christians, their faith, says Peter, is equally pre- 
cious in the sight of God with his (Peter’s) faith 
and that of the other Apostles.—WM ]. 

In the righteousness of our God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.—This clause also fa- 
vours the objective construction of faith. Its 
centre and foundation are in the righteousness 
of God. Gerlach and Dietlein maintain that 
‘cour God and Saviour Jesus Christ” are here 
intimately connected, so that Jesus is called God. 
But seeing that the Petrine doctrine calls Jesus 
Lord, but in no other place except this, God, the 
former is more correctly applied to the Father. 
But what is the righteousness of God and that of 
the Saviour? We must here distinguish two sub- 
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jects. So Huther, dexcasootvn derived by Aristotle 
from diya, dixydfecv, to divide in two equal parts, 
to appoint toeach his own. dixazoc, one who sus- 
tains a right relation to others, who is just what 


he ought to be. pts applied to the judge or 


king who protects and administers justice, hence 
frequently used of the judicial acts of God as evi- 
denced in the salvation and reward of the godly, 
and in the punishment of the ungodly. This is 


often expressed by the terms ps mot : 


which sometimes denote truth and goodness. 
Here it is clearly not to be taken, asin Rom i. 17, 
in the sense of righteousness which comes from 
God and is valid before Him, #. e., imputed righ- 
teousness; this, to say nothing of its being an 
essentially Pauline idea, is impossible on account 
of the following xa? curjpoc. It is rather to be 
taken as an attribute of God, as it occurs in Rom. 
iii, 25. 26, descriptive of the judicial activity of 
God. The manner how Peter understood its ma- 
nifestation in the centre of our faith, viz., in the 
work of redemption, is not further indicated in 
our passage. But we may doubtless infer from 
ch. ii. 1, where the term ‘to buy” is used, that 
his conception is the same as in Rom. iii. 25, that 
Jesus satisfied the justice of God, which demands 
the death of the sinner, by paying a sufficient 
ransom for all mankind. This required Jesus to 
be perfectly sinless and holy. This is the dixaso- 
civn cutipoc; so that the word bears a double 
sense, applicable to the righteousness of God and 
to the holiness of Jesus. That our passage is 
closely connected with the doctrine of Paul, seems 
almost unmistakable, and is not surprising in 
consideration of the passage ch. iii. 15. Huther 
takes d:xacoofvn=the conduct corresponding to 
Ris holiness, which makes no difference between 
the one party and the other; de Wette incor- 
rectly=grace and love. [Winer, p. 142, has 
fully shown that rot Oeov xai owripoc I. X. may be 
grammatically rendered ‘of our God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ”; Bp. Middleton, p. 595, also asserts 
that ‘‘this passage is plainly and unequivocally 
to be understood as an assumption that Jesus 
Christ is our God and Saviour.” {he ostensible 
design of the Epistle to refute the errors of those 
who separated Jesus from Christ, and denied the 
Lord that bought them, and rejected the doctrine 
of His divinity, eupports this construction. See 
more in Wordsworth.—M. ] 

Ver. 2 contains the salutation of blessing, as 1 
Pet. i. 1; but further specified by év éxcyvdcer, 
a stronger expression than the simple yrdar¢, and 
of frequent occurrence in this Epistle, vv. 8. 8; 
ch. ii. 20. Paul often uses it, especially in the 
Epistle to the Colossians, ch. i. 9. 10; ii. 2; iii. 
10; also Rom. i. 28: iii. 20; x. 8; Eph. i. 17; 
iv. 18; Phil. i. 9; 1 Tim. fi. 4; vi. 20; Tit. i. 1; 
Phil. 6; Heb. x. 26.—It deserves fo be particu- 
larly noticed because of the tendency to false 
gnosis, which was then beginning to appear. 
The word denotes acknowledgment, a knowledge 
which enters into an object and takes affection- 
ate cognizance thereof; which is not satisfied 
with a merely outward relation to it, but seeks 
to enter into and to lay hold of that object. The 
verb is also found in the Gospels; e. g., Matt. vii. 
16; xi. 27; xiv. 85; Mk. ii. 8; Luke i. 4 Ca- 


lov defines it correctly as ‘‘ practical, confiding 
knowledge=—faith.’’ He adds, that it contains a 
gentle caution against their forfeiting grace and 
peace by sins against their conscience or by apos- 
tasy. The gifts of God presuppose not only a 
vessel to receive them, but an advance on our 
part. éy éxcyvdéoer, it is the medium and vehicle 
of the multiplication of grace. row Ocov xa? ’Incod; 
*Incov does not require the Article, because the 
Father and the Son are one in Essence. 


Ver. 8. Here begins the Epistle proper, which, 
as Roos observes, may be compared to a stream 
which is wide and deep at its very source. In 
this it resembles the first Epistle. Vv. 8. 4, show 
what God does for believers, vv. 5-8, what they 
are expected to do. Gerlach: ‘The beginning 
of the Epistle is peculiarly full of fire and life, 
and translates us forthwith into the whole pleni- 
tude of Gospel grace.” 


Forasmuch as His Divine power hath 
given us all things; oc—dedupyutvne. Gro- 
tius connects wo with the preceding, and explains 
that he did not value that knowledge so highly 
for nothing, forasmuch as it is the means where- 
by the Divine Power communicates all things to 
us; but it is better to connect o¢ with Caloy with 
what follows. o¢is not pleonastic, but denotes 
here, as frequently elsewhere, a well founded 
assurance; so De Wette, Dietlein, Huther. One 
might therefore translate: ‘‘ Assured that the 
Divine Power has given us all things, strive,’ 
cf. 1 Cor. iv. 18; Acts xxvii. 80; Winer, p. 689.— 
dedupnuévnc, from the Middle dwpoua, not as if 
the perf. passivt were used instead of the perf. ac- 
tivi, Winer, p. 277. So LXX. Gen. xxx. 20. 
avrov refers both to Ocov and ’Iyo00. 


His Divine Power.—The Holy Ghost is not 
any more referred to here than in Eph. i. 19, 
although the Holy Ghost is described as ‘“‘ power 
from on high,’ Lke. xxiv. 49; cf. Acts i. 5, and 
He is usually the medium whereby God bestows 
grace. Which are (necessary) for the (true 
spiritual) life, which is planted through regenera- 
tion, for the life emanating from God, and for 
the evidences of the same, for the exhibition of 
godliness. Gerlach: ‘‘The Divine Power has 
given us all things necessary for regeneration 
and holiness, so that the Christian has no ex- 
cuse.”’ Bengel: ‘‘ Look, it is not only by piety 
that we attain life, the Divine glory brings life, 
the Divine power godliness, to the one is opposed 
destruction, to the other lust (¥. 4.)” 


Through the knowledge of Him that 
called us.—Here, as in v. 2, believing know- 
ledge is the medium of the attainment of the Di- 
vine communications of life. 

That called us, cf. 1 Pet. ii. 9; i. 15; 2 Pet. 1. 
10. The calling of God is the temporal fulfilment 
of the PRB-temporal [eternal—M. ] act of election. 
The end of the calling is not indicated here; 
where it is not mentioned, as in 1 Pet. ii. 21; 
iii. 9, we may supply it, as importing eternal 
salvation and glory, 1 Pet. 5. 10; cf. 1 Thess. 
ii. 12; 1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim. i. 9; Heb. ix. 16. 

By His glory and virtue.—da dééne xal 
aperg¢. [The reading idig défy xai dpery given in 
Appar. t., which see, is the most authentic. 
idtoc—suus is peculiar to Peter; of. ii 22; iii. 3. 
16. 17; 1 Pet. iii. 1.6. Athanasius, Dialog. de 
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Trin. i. 164, cites this passage as from ‘* The Ca- 
tholic Epistles.”,—-M.] Peter, who often uses the 
word glory, connects it elsewhere with xparéc, 1 
Pet. iv. 11; v. 11, here with dperf. So Paul 
also praises the glory of the grace of God, Eph. 
i. 6; cf. Acts vii. 2; Rom. i. 28; il. 7; v. 2; 
ix. 4; xv. 7; 1 Cor. ii. 8; 2 Cor. iii. 18; viii. 
28; Phil. i. 11; Col. i. 11. On glory sce the 
note on 1 Pet.i. 7. 6c’ dv shows that défa and dperq 
must not be reduced to one idea and rendered 
‘‘glorious power.” Respect being had to the 
above mentioned connection, and to the deriva- 
tion of dper# (from dvfp or dp7e, like virtus from 
vir), which denotes primarily manhood, strength, 
valour, we cannot, with Bengel, refer aper? to 
the moral attributes of God, but rather adopt the 
exposition of Roos, that ‘God calls us by means 
of a glorious, great, rich and wonderful grace, 
which is worthy of His Divine Name, and by a 
mighty energy, because His call is powerful and 
also a drawing, which renders our coming to 
Christ possible, Jno. vi. 44; ef. 1 Pet. ii. 9.”— 
66a; connect with the brightness with which 
God shines in the hearts of those whom He 
wakens, 2 Cor. iv. 6. Others refer défa and 
dperf to the manifestation of the glory and moral 
perfection of God in the Person of Christ. Jno. 
1.14; Acts ii. 22; x. 88. Huther refers ddéfa to 
His Being, apery to His acts. 

Ver. 4. Through which He hath given 
unto us the greatest and (most) precious 
promises.—Through which, ¢. e., His glory and 
Divine power.—ézayyéAuara properly, promises, 
which, although they are gifts per se, are the 
more precious because their bestowal involves 
also the bestowal of part of the promised riches. 
Thus we read in Acts ii. 88, ‘having received 
from the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost,” 
t. e., the Holy Ghost who had been promised. 
Hence Gerhard understands it of the promised 
riches themselves, ¢. ¢, redemption and atone- 
ment, adoption, union with God, the gift of righ- 
teousness and eternal life. Only it should be re- 
membered that these are likewise the earnest of 
still greater riches to come.—deddpyra:, again 
Middle, to be joined with xaAéoac. 

That by means of these ye might be- 
oome partakers of the Divine nature.—It 
is incorrect to construe with Roos and al.: ‘The 
sum-total of what is contained in the great and 
precious promises of God, is that we may become 
partakers of the Divine nature.” iva rather in- 
timates that the reference is to the end contem- 
plated in those glorious attributes and promises 
of God.—dia robruy refers both to dé&a and aper) 
and to érayyfAuara. [But it is doubtful whether 
there is such a double reference; robrwy seems 
to point to érayyéAuara as the nearest noun. See 
Winer, p. 170. iva is telic, and the end proposed 
in these promises is their becoming partakers of 
the Divine nature.—M. ] 

Partakers of the Divine nature; gbaocc, the Being, 
the Essence proper, of. Rom. xi. 24; Eph. ii. 8; 
Jas. iii. 7, from ¢ie, as it is with God from all 
eternity, and comprises all His perfections, 
‘What is the Divine nature?” aske Luther. 
‘¢ Eternal truth, righteousness, eternal life, peace, 
joy, delight, and whatsoever good may be named. 
. Hence he, who becomes a partaker of the Divine 
nature, is wise, righteous and omnipotent against 
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the devil, sin and death.” Calvin aptly com 
pares the incarnation of Christ. As His human 
nature partook of the Divine, so believers are te 
become partakers of the Divine nature.—The re- 
ference, consequently, is not only to a moral re- 
semblance, to an ideal communion, but toa veri- 
table communion of being, which begins here 
below in our regeneration, 1 Jno. i. 3, but will 
be consummated hereafter. Cf. Rom. viii. 29; 
Jno. xvii. 21. This involves the glorification of 
the body, Phil. iii. 21, seeing God and sharing 
in His glory, 1 Cor. xiii. 12, and increasing re- 
semblance to Him, 1 Jno. iii. 2. ‘‘ When He shall 
appear we shall resemble ( ) Him.” “This 
does not mean that the partakers of the Divine 
nature shall be exactly like is e., equal to) God. 
God reserves to Himself His Person, although He 
shares with us His nature. As the sun reflects 
his image in a clear lake or a dew-drop and yet 
remains the sun, so also does God remain as He 
was and as He is, although He has made men 
partakers of His nature.” Zeller’s Biblisches Wor- 
terbuch. ([Origen, in Levit. Hom. 4, cites this 
passage as from a genuine writing of Peter, also 
Athanasius, ¢. Arian. Orat. 2.1. 188. Wordsw. 

Having escaped from the corruption, 
etc.—a ec, not in a preceptive sense, as 
Calov takes it, ‘‘only ye shall escape,” for it is 
immediately connected with the preceding clause 
and not with the following Imperative: it rather 
means after, on the supposition that, ye have 
escaped. The Aorist, which denotes an action 
merely as a past event (Winer, pp. 290. 291) for- 
bids the rendering, ‘‘if ye escape forthwith.” 
Bengel: ‘‘There is an antithesis between par- 
takers and escaping, and also between Divine na- 
ture and corruption tn lust. This escaping denotes 
not so much our duty as a Divine benefit which 
accompanies the communion with God.” 

pay (of. Rom. viii. 21; Gal. vi. 8; Col. 

ii. 22; 2 Pet. ii. 12. 19) not Active, but Passive, 
not only moral, but physical corruption. Here 
we meet again the antithesis between the perish- 
able and the imperishable which is deeply rooted 
in the Apostle’s soul. Cf. 1 Pet. i. 4. 7. 18. 23- 
25; 2 Pet. iii. 10, eto.—Corruption reigns in the 
world and penetrates it in all its parts ; its source 
and strength lie in the anti-divine lust which 
excites the wrath of God and ruins human na- 
ture, in soul and body. Cf. Eph. iv. 22. Roos: 
‘There lies a corruption in the lusts common to 
the world. The old man through lusts corrupts 
himself in error, so that he grows worse 
worse. The carnal lusts war against the soul, 
which thereby is increasingly enfeebled and 
darkened. It grows in wickedness, becomes 
more like the devil, and inclines to hell. Through 
many of these lusts the naturally good condition 
of the body also is ruined.”’ (Calvin: ‘Hane 
non tn elements quae nos circumatant, sed tn cords 
nostro esse ostendit, quta illic regnant vitrost ef provi 
affectus, quorum fontem vel radicem voce concupi- 
centiae notat. Ergo ita locatur tn munda corrupt, 
ut scimus in nobis esse mundum.”’—M. | 

Ven. 6. But for this very reason—know- 
ledge.—xai aird rovro d2 begins the apodosis. 
avrd rovro used adverbially, s ts just therefore— 
wherefore I exhort you, tt te for thts very reason, of 
this very account, see Winer, p. 156.—xai as God 
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does His part, so do ye yours. d2 is added, be- 
cause the positive side of their escape is now 
made prominent. [robro dé on. wapeccevéyxavres 
stands parallel to a¢ mdvra. . dedwpnutrne, ete., 
and v. 4 is an explanatory relative clause to the 
words dia dé57¢ xai aperic, so Winer.—M. ] 

All diligence.—Cf. vv. 10. 16; iii. 14. A 
very comprehensive term. Use with all earnest- 
ness the energies of faith which have been be- 
stowed upon you for your holiness.—Luther :— 
“Ye have a goodly heritage and a good field, take 
care that you suffer no thistles and weeds to grow 
in it.” — xapeoevéyxavres (amag Aey.) denotes 
bringing in something along with one, quietly 
and without ostentatious display.—émcyopryeiv, a 
word peculiar to Paul, 2 Cor. ix. 10; Gal. iii. 5; 
Col. ii. 19, to furnish, supply. Generally the re- 
ference to the chorus is entirely ignored. The 
word is often used of expenses that are incurred, 
and denotes here that we must be prepared to in- 
cur expenses in order to furnish this garland of 
virtues. The furnishing on our part corresponds 
to the furnishing on God’s part, v.10. ‘The 
gifls of God are followed by our diligence, our 
diligence is followed by the entrance into the 
kingdom.”  Dietlein gives the ungrammatical 
readering: ‘‘leads in the dance.”—éy rj xiloret. 
Faith, which leads the chorus, identical with the 
practical knowledge of vv. 2. 8, is the root of 
those virtues, love, its crown, ends it. Augus- 
tine: “‘ Faith is the root and mother of all vir- 
tues.” It appears here as a gift of grace, Jno. 
vi, 29; Eph. ii. 8. 9.—dperfy, manly, decided 
conduct before the three enemies of our salva- 
tion, and readiness to good works. It corres- 
ponds to the aper? of God, v. 4, which energetio- 
ally repels all evil. De Wette and Huther are 
too general in rendering ‘‘moral fitness.” Of the 
seven fruits on the tree of faith this is the first 
and the best, cf. Phil. iv. 8. It must be coupled 
with yréore, which is different from ériywworc, 
of which it is the fruit, cf. 1 Pet. iii. 7; Phil. i. 
9; a wise demeanour with a ready perception of 
what is useful or harmful, of what is to be done 
and to be avoided, cf. Eccl. viii. 9. It preserves 
us from indiscreet zeal and exaggerations. Lu- 
ther:—‘‘ Prudence is the eye of all virtues, with- 
out which virtue easily degenerates into faults.’’ 
Calov:—“It leads and moderates all virtues, so 
that in the practice of it we err neither by doing 
too much nor too little, nor stray from the right 


Vy. 6. 7. And in knowledge—love.— 
abstinence from the lust of the world, 
telf-eontrol. ‘It abstains from the evil it knows 
to identify, and in Christian liberty steadily bri- 
dles the desires, 1 Pet. iv. 8; Gal. v. 22.” Rich- 
‘ ter. txovovf, endurance, perseverance under 
abuse, want, troubles, dangers and sufferings. 
“Self-government accustoms men to be hard to 
themselves, and thus to endure sufferings.” Ph. 
M. Habn.—ryy eiot Beray, the disposition in which 
the consideration of God controls the whole life, 
in whioh He is held in supreme honour, whereby 
His approval is sought, and the doing of which 
things constitutes its own happiness. —¢cAadeAgia, 
1 Pet. i, 22; Bom. xii. 10; 1 Thess. iv. 9; Heb. 
xiii. 1; Gal. vi. 10.—rjv dydmy, love in general, 
universal kindness toward all men. Bengel:— 
“Rech of these several steps begets and facili- 


tates the next; each next tempers and perfects 
the preceding.” —Gerlach:—‘‘ The import of this 
scale of Christian graces may be still more ap- 
preciated by considering it in an inverted order, 
and by acquiring the conviction that each suc- 
cessive step necessarily presupposes the one which 
precedes it.’’ 

Ver. 8. For if these things are in you, 
etc.—indpyev, to lie under, to be taken for 
granted, to be truly subsisting, to be at one’s 
command, like a property. If these qualities 
have become your inward property, cf. Acts iii. 


6.—xeovdfovra, and if by daily practice they 


multiply, Rom. v. 20; vi. 1; 2 Thess. i. 8, they 
will not suffer you to 4ppear as unworkful [apyé¢ 
==depyoc.—M.] and unfruitful; they will exhibit 
themselves in all manner of good works, and im- 
pel you to an ever-growing, profound, compre- 
hensive and thorough knowledge of Jesus Christ. 
Thus there is an admirable fitness, in that the 
knowledge of Christ, which consists of different 
gradations, is first described as the source and 
afterwards as the fruit of those virtues. [Christ 
is the Author and Finisher of our faith.—M. } 

Ver. 9. For he to whom these things— 
not seeing afar off.—Supply before ydp the 
thought, ‘strive so much the more earnestly after 
these things, for—otherwise you go in the direo- 
tion of relapse and blindness.’ Huther:—“<A 
negative illustrative explanation of the preceding 
verse. He is blind while he thinks after the 
manner of those false teachers, that he has light; 
he knows neither himself, nor God, nor Christ; 
he is in the darkness, 1 Jno. ii. 9. 11; Rev. iii. 
17; Prov iv. 19.”—vwrdlov from pfu, one who 
is near-sighted oat obliged partly to shut his 
eyes in order to see objects at a distance. Such 
an one accordingly is blind both in regard of the 
present and of the future; he intentionally shuts 
the eyes of his spirit against the light, wherever 
it is disagreeable to him. Grotius, falsely:— 
‘‘He is blind, or if not wholly blind, short- 
sighted.” Huther:—‘He only sees that which 
is near (earthly things), not that which is dis- 
tant (heavenly things).” [Fronmiiller’s view is 
the reproduction of that of Suidas: ‘‘Jtagque 
TUdade powrdluv’ is dicitur qui ideo ceecus est, quia 
sponte claudit oculos, ut ne videat, aut qui videre se 
dissimulat, quod vel invitus cernit.’’—M. ] 

Having placed in forgetfulness the pu- 
rification of his former sins.—This describes 
the way in which that getting blind is brought 
about. Bengel notes the fitness of the term 
Ajay AaBew as expressive of that which man wil- 
lingly suffers, that which he wishes for, cf. Rom. 
vy. 19. An example is found in the wicked ser- 
vant, Matt. xviii. 28.—rov xofapiopov tov waddas 
avrov duapriav.—Winer inclines to the interpret- 
ation, “purification of sins=-putting away of 
sins, removal of sins,” p. 200. Bat one can 
hardly say: xafapiCovra: duapriac. Sins are pu- 
rified—removed. Translate, rather, “the puri- 
fication of their sins, ¢. ¢., of their guilt, which 
takes place in justification,” cf. Ps. li. 4; Ex. 
xxix. 86. 87; Heb. i. 8; ix. 22. 28; 1 Jno. i. 7. 
It emanates from the blood of Christ by means 
of faith, Rom. iii. 24. 25. [Oecumenius:—‘xat 
yap nai ovro¢g éxtyvoic éavrév did 1d xaSapbiva TO 
dyiy Barrlopart, bre wAGboue duapriéy éfer Abn, 
déov eidévas bre xaBapbers xal dyiéryra tAaBe, vogew 
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Iva dearavrdg typy Tov dytacpusy, ov yupic ovdelc 
éweras Tov Kbhptov, 6 dé eweAdbero.""—M. ] 

Ver. 10. Wherefore the rather, etc.— 
orovdacure BeBaiav.—Lachmann’s reading (see 
Appar. Crit.) is only in apparent conflict with 
Paul, who also insists upon a faith evidenced by 
love and good works. ‘‘Peter desires that our 
calling and election should be also secure with 
us and not only with God, and that we should 
make it thus secure by good works.” Luther.— 
Our calling becomes secure, sure and certain, if 
it leads to the issue which is desired.—Breth- 
ren.—This address is not found in the first Epis- 
tle; but we have its equivalent: Beloved, ch. ii. 
11. [Bengel: Jn priore epistola nunguam, tn al- 
tera semel hanc appellationem Petrus adhibet: ex quo 
gravitas hujus loct apparet.—M. | 

Your calling and election sure.— The 
calling is placed first with reference to ourselves, 
who become first conscious of our calling, and 
afterwards of our election. éxAoy7 denotes not 
the worthiness and distinction conditioned by our 
our own doings, nor our entering here in time into 
communion with God, but as usual, the eternal 
purpose of God, cf. 1 Pet. i. 1; ii. 4. 6.9; Acts 
ix. 15; Rom. ix. 11; xi. 5. 7. 28; 1 Thess. i. 4. 
Those who consider themselves elect are still lia- 
ble to stumble and fall. Huther applies it to 
the separation of the called from the world and 
to their translation into the kingdom of God, in 
which their calling is instrumental.—Augustine: 
—‘‘Even for perseverance in obedience you must 
bope in the Father of Light, and implore Him in 
daily prayers; but in doing so you must have the 
assurance that you are not excluded from the 
election of His people, hecause it is God Himself 
who enables you to do so.” 

For if ye do these things, if ye exhibit 
these qualities (v. 5, etc.), ye shall never 
stumble.—ov 7 rraioyre.—rraiecv, to strike the 
foot against a stone, to stumble, to fail, to come 
to grief. The figure is taken here, as in 1 Cor. 
ix. 24, from those who, at the games, run within 
the course. Tossan:—‘ James (iii. 2) says, in- 
deed, that we all fail or stumble in various ways; 
but Peter here refers to a stumbling which de- 
notes a man’s keeping down, or his falling wholly 
away from the grace of God, or forfeiting it,” 
cf. Heb. xii. 18.—The Intensive ov vf with the 
Cony. Aor. is used when something is to happen 
at an indefinite period, or very rapidly, see Wi- 
ner, p. 528. 

For thus shall be richly furnished to 
you, etc.—Richly corresponds to mAgovd fev, v. 
8, and is the antithesis to 1 Pet. iv. 18, «that ye 
may enter not as from shipwreck or a fire, but 
as it were in triumph.” Bengel.—‘ But those who 
enter otherwise (although we ought not to des- 
pair of the weak) will not pass on thus joyously, 
the door will not be open as wide for them, but 
it will be narrow and hard to them, so that they 
struggle and would rather be weak all their life 
than die once.” Luther.—Huther understands 
the rich fulness of future felicity.—ém:yop7y77- 
cerae corresponds to v. 6. If ye richly con- 
tribute, furnish forth those virtues, God also will 
furnish you a richly opened entrance into His 
‘kingdom. Roos thinks that this entrance begins 
already here upon earth. ‘The state of grace 
‘builded upon the foundation of the calling and 
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election of God becomes more and more immov- 
able, so that the danger of losing it is continually 
lessening. One enters also further and further 
into the eternal kingdom of our Lord and 8a- 
viour Jesus Christ, so that one receives more and 
more richly the Spirit who rules all things there- 
in, and through this Spirit one obtains more and 
more fully the knowledge of the Father and the 
Son and the capacity of acting in all cases more 
and more in conformity to the laws which are 
valid in that kingdom.” —faowelay is connected 
with the synoptical sayings of Christ, and is not 
found in the first Epistle, which describes eternal 
life a figure of an inheritance, 1 Pet. i. 4; 
ili. 9, 7. 


DOOTRINAL AND ETHIOAL. 


1. It is impossible to enter into the stream of 
truth, power and Apostolical majesty which we 
encounter at the opening of this Epistle without 
gaining the firm conviction that here speaks not 
an unknown personage of the second century, | 
who falsely arrogates to himself the title of an 
Apostle and the name of the Prince of the Apos- 
tles, but that it is he himself, as he testifies in the 
Introduction to the Epistle. 

2. As in Paul, so here, the atonement whereby 
the justice of God was satisfied, and justification 
by faith in the free grace of God in Christ, are 
represented as the centre of the Christian faith. 

8. An essential moment of faith is knowledge, 
to which peculiar prominence is given in the seo- 
ond Epistle of Peter, doubtless, among other 
reasons, because the Apostle had to deal with an 
intellectual tendency which attached a very great 
value to knowledge, although it was only one- 
sided and theoretical. He, therefore, vindicates 
the claims of vital, practical knowledge, ch. i. 2. 
8. 5. 6.8; ii. 20; iii. 18; the beginning, progress 
and completion of which should be duly distin- 
guished from one another, ch. i. 8. 8. ‘* He op- 
poses to the falsely celebrated knowledge of those 
false teachers the true knowledge.” Besser. Cf. 
Rev. ii. 24; 1 Jno. ii. 28; Jno. xvii. 8. 

4. The wakening of a sinner from spiritual 
death and the communication of a new life to 
him require on the part of God the same putting 
forth of power as the resurrection of Christ from 
the dead, Eph. i. 19. 20. Hence every thing is 
here referred back to the Divine Power. “In 
conversion, justification, and the first bestowal 
of grace, grace alone works for and in us sinners. 
But afterwards we are bound and able to codper- 
ate, not in our own strength, but in the strength 
of God by grace.” Richter. Our confessions 
teach rightly: ‘‘That as those who are physic- 
ally dead cannot of themselves and of their own 
strength reanimate their dead bodies and restore 
them to life, so also those who are dead in sins 
cannot of their own strength achieve their spir- 
itual and heavenly righteousness and spiritual 
life, unless the Son of God deliver them from the 
death of sins and quicken them,” 2 Cor. iii. 5; 1 
Cor. ii. 14; Jno. xv. 5; Phil. ii. 18; 
ave: Miller, p. 590.—Confess. Aug., Art 

5. How lofty the vocation of us poor, siafal 
men! The kingdom of God, communion with 
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God, His glory and actually participation in His 
Nature are all held out to us. While pantheism 
dreams of 8 God, who as the universal Spirit of 
the world is ever engaged in an incessant alter- 
nation of ebb and flow, now distributing and 
again gathering Himself, now scattering in innu- 
merable drops and again flowing back into an 
ocean, Holy Scripture makes us acquainted with 
the living, personal God, eternally exalted above 
His ereatures, and yet so condescending to those 
who love Him as to make them partakers of His 
Being. The Triune God wills to dwell in His 
elect, to make them one spirit with Him, and yet 
to make them personally different from Him. 

6. ‘“Corruptible and perishable lust often com- 
mends itself as a thing permitted, and wicked 
men often turn and twist the commandments of 
God until they think that they have found a 
warrant for the gratification of that lust; be- 
cause then this perverted dogma of Christian 
liberty constitutes the whole of their Gospel, 
which they are minded and ready to practise.” 
Roos. 

7. Doubts of one’s calling and election to eter- 

nal life are best overcome by giving all diligence 
in furnishing those virtues (v. 5), and warring 
against the opposite sins. ‘Although all the 
rest (v, 5, etc.,) flows from faith in the grace of 
God in Christ, it attains only gradually the con- 
trol of man’s doing and not-doing through proof.” 
Gerlach. ‘*On the seven-fold tree of faith one 
part grows out of the other; the first contains 
the germ of the second, the second enables the 
third to come to a healthy growth, and all of 
them together are consummated in love.” Besser. 
—Good works are indissolubly united to the true 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, so that knowledge 
also must be denied to the idle and unfruitful. 

8. Those who forget the principal article of 
the forgiveness of sins through the blood of Je- 
sus, lack the most efficient incentive to holiness, 
the Spirit, who teaches men to abhor sin as the 
greatest evil, takes flight, and relapse inevitably 
ensues. 

9. The election of believers is forever object- 
ively secure; but they must become more and 
more firmly established in it, so that nothing 
shall be able to upset their being sealed with the 
Holy Spirit. 

10. “The seven-fold furnisffing forth of vir- 
tue on the part of believers will encounter in the 
eternal kingdom of Jesus Christ, the riches of 
which are unfathomable, a seventy times seven- 
fold furnishing forth of glory. As on the arrival 
of awelcome guest with numerous attendants, 
we throw open the folding door of the house, so 
likewise a rich entrance into the hall of heaven 
awaita those who arrive there with the retinue 
ef honest works of faith, Rev. xiv. 13.” Besser. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The highly-important knowledge that Jesus is 
my Lord.—The fountain of all godliness flows in 
the living knowledge of Christ —Participation in 
the Divine Nature the highest aim of Chris- 
tianity.—Ver. 7. Glorious fruits on the tree of 
faith.—The gifts of God and the fidelity of man 
must go hand in hand.—The cycle-life of Chris- 


tianity which begins and ends with the knowledge 
of Jesus.—The straight way to the heavenly 
Zion.—The great blindness of those who forget 
the purification from their former sins. 

Starke :—The Apostles have no privileges over 
other believers, either in salvation or the appoint- 
ment of it, but they are all alike loved by God in 
Christ, and regarded, as it were, as one, Rom. 
iii. 29, 80; Gal. iii. 28; Eph. iv. 5.—The omnipo- 
tence and might of God is as evident in the king- 
dom of grace as in the work of creation and the 
kingdom ofnature. Thesame power wakens, en- 
lightens, quickens, cleanses, sanctifies, strength- 
ens, confirms, and keeps the sinner unto salva- 
tion.—Nobody can be right in complaining of his 
inability to do good; is it not given to him of 
God? Piety is not impossible in the power of 
God. Use it with all diligence and earnestness, 
Phil. iv. 18.—To receive in faith according to the 
Gospel, and to give in love according to the law, 
must ever go together in the Christian life, so 
that receiving may truly promote giving, and the 
giving truly evidence the receiving.—False con- 
ceit, to hanker after sinful desires, and yet to 
imagine that one is the child of God! The two 
cannot exist together. If you desire the latter, 
you must let go the former, Eph. v. 1.—The re- 
generate must faithfully use all the powers of grace 
they have received, and be very diligent in good 
works, and thereby prove their new birth, Titus 
ii. 14.—The golden chain of virtue is man’s most 
becoming ornament; let no one sever its links; 
who wants one, shall have them all, Jas. ii. 10.— 
Although godliness begins at once with faith, it 
does not truly evidence itself in its proofs until 
it endures; then it is not confined to good motions 
and resolutions, but the practice of good becomes 
a continual and blessed habit, Titus iii. 14.— 
How very different is genuine Christian love from 
merely natural love! Who knows this truly but 
those who are born of God?—The more a believer 
grows in holiness, the more vanish the obstacles 
to true enlightenment, and the clearer grows his 
knowledge of spjritual and heavenly things, Rom. 
xii. 2.—Those who have received gifts from God 
and do not use them faithfully, are worse off than 
if they had received nothing at all, for they only 
increase their condemnation, Luke xii. 47, 48.— 
Godliness does not merit eternal life, but it be- 
longs to the order of salvation.—Shameful deceit, 
if thou leadest a godless life, and yet fanciest to 
be saved at last. Art thou sure that thou wilt 
be converted on thy dying bed? Depend not on 
the case of the dying thief; it may happen to one, 
but the most are lost, Sir. xviii. 22.—To live a 
truly godly life belongs to a happy, as well as to 
a joyful death. For although a joyful readiness 
to die is purely of God’s grace, it can only happen 
to those who, because of an unblemishable life, 
have a good conscience, Prov. xiv. 82. 

Lisco:—The heavenly possessions of the Chris- 
tian.—The communion of faith of Christians: 1. 
Its foundation; 2. Its effect.—The most precious 
jewel of the members of the Kingdom.—The final 
aim of the members of the Kingdom. 

Bex:—Of true enlightenment.—How faith 
evolves a whole garland of virtues. 

Gunox:—The Divine garden of a Christian 
heart; 1. With its heavenly nurture; 2%. Noble 
plants; 8. Its glorious prospects. 
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W. Horacker:—The most necessary and im- 
portant prayers. 

ScHErrsr:—Man glorified into a Christian. 

H. Rizcer:—If God sends rain and fruitful 
seasons from heaven, the husbandman also does 
not fail in diligence, and thus the expected har- 
vest is attained. So, likewise, if God accords to 
us in various ways His Divine power, and man 
gives all diligence, that which is proposed in the 
heavenly calling is also attained.—The diligence 
we use, impels us more and more to the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, to make a good use of 
all the treasures it contains on all occasions, and 
to overcome thereby remaining obstacles.—There 
is no want of occasions to stumble. Unless the 
heart increasingly enters into purity, and the eye 
into simplicity, we shall stop here and there to our 
hurt, take a wrong view of things, make not the 
proper use of the power contained in our hea- 
venly calling against those things, and this occa- 
sions stumbling, inward uncertainty, entangle- 
ments in lust and complaisance, outward stumb- 
ling and laying hold of something which weakens 
the hope of our calling. 

Fes 1. The Divinity of Christ the beginning 
and end of this Epistle, cf. ch. iii. 18. 

Verses 6-8. Three figures suggested by the 
Apostle’s language: 

1. The chain or garland of Chridtian virtues. 

2. Faith, the foundation of the Christian life, 
has been laid by God; on that foundation let 
Christians rear the superstructure, taking care 
that each succeeding virtue rests firmly in and on 
the one preceding it. 

8. The tree of the Christian life bearing seven- 
fold fruit, of which the last kind, charity, is the 
most precious and perfect.—M. ] 
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(Ver. 9. Ungodliness the cause of spiritual 
blindness; godliness opens and perfects spiritual 
vision. (See Wordsworth). 


Ver. 11. “According to our défferent degrees of 
improvement of the grace of God here, will be 
our different degrees of participation in His ever- 
lasting glory hereafter.”—Bp. Bull. 

The Christian’s triumphal entry into the ever- 
lasting Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

The things, not seen, are ETERNAL. Life there 
is everlasting. Luke x. 25; the inheritance is ever- 
lasting, Heb. ix. 15; the house and the tabernacles 
are everlasting, 2 Cor. v.1; Luke xvi. 9; the 
glory is everlasting, 2 Tim. ii. 10; salvation is 
everlasting, Heb. v. 2; and so is the kingdom of 
the King eternal, 1 Tim. i. 17.—M.] 


Sermons on this Section: 
ER. 1. Simgon, C.: Every thing needful pro- 
vided for us. Works, XX., 286. 

Verses 5-7. BeveripcE: The Chain of Chris 
tian graces. Works, VI., 274. 

LENFANT: Les engagements de la foi. Sermons, L. 

Wagsurton: The edification of Gospel righteous- 
ness. Confirmation. Works, IX., 168. 

Ver. 7. ZOLLIKOFFER: Whether or not Chrie- 
tianity be favourable to patriotism? Sermons oa 
the Evils of the World, II., 243. 

Veg. 10. Be. Hatt: Good security; or, the 
Christian’s assurance of heaven. Works, V., 570. 

Nea 11, Br. Buu: The different degrees of bliss 
in heaven answer to the different degrees of grace here. 
Works, i 168. ies 

Jay, W.: Happiness tn death. Works, IX, 
411.—M.] e = . 


CHAPTER I. 12-21. 


AnaLrs1s:—The Apostl+ enforces his exhortation to holiness by the consideration of the expected nearness of his depart 
ure, confirming the certainty of the doctrine {in which his readers had been instructed, a, by the eye-witness of him 


self and all the Apostles; d, by the word of prophecy. 
12 


Wherefore I will not be negligent! to put 
13 things, though * ye know them,’ and be established in the present truth. Yea, I think 


you always in remembrance of these 


it meet, as long as I am in this tabernacle, to stir you up by putting you in remem- 


14 brance;‘ Knowing that shortly ® I must put off thts my tabernacle, even as our Lord 
15 Jesus Christ hath showed me. Moreover I will endeavour * that ye may be able after 
16 my decease to have these things always in remembrance. For we have not followed 
cunningly devised fables, when we made known unto you the power and coming’ of ou 
17 Lord Jesus Christ, but were® eye-witnesses of his majesty. or he received from God? 
the Father honour and glory, when there came” such a voice to him from the excel- 
18 lent" glory, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. And this voice 
19 which came from heaven” we heard, when we were with him in the holy mount. We 
have also a more sure word of prophecy ; whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as 
unto a light that shineth in a dark place, until the day” dawn, and the daystar arise 
20 in your hearts: Khowing this first, that no prophecy of the Scripture is of any private 
21 interpretation. For the prophecy came not in old time by the will of man: but holy “ 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 


CHAPTER I. 12-21. 
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Verse 12.1 62d merdAtow del wep. rovrT. trop. Uuas Cod. Sin. vmas before del Rec. A. 8:3 ped. del 
fUaduaaan seats WeXAGoc, thcsre a anail aleage be cbent to aleayaibe ready 
mann ae gw, therefore wa, ut to remi OU ; 
Tischendorf. The sense fs the Ere Oe fe a ne vous a0 
caiwep eié— 8ceyeip Up. omitted in Cod. ; but the omission is doubtfol.—M.] 


fS Gocaran +1t."—M.] 
[German:.... al 
trath which is present in you. 
Translate: .... present with you.—M.] 
Verse 18. [4d» 15 vronvioce A. Cod Sin.—M.] 
German: But I think it 
Verse 14. (© German “ ploetzlich 


ways to remind you of these things, although ye know it, and are established in the 


ht. .... tostir you up in such reminding.—M. 
” “ comes suddenly.”—M. ] or 


[Knowing {nat the putting off of my tabernacle comes suddenly, .... 
te ry 


ee eee 


Transiat tabernac 
Verse 15. [*omwouSdéde, Cod. Sin.; minusc.—M.] 


le is swift. . 2. = M.) 
@ ye may always be able to have these things in remembrance. . . 


ng.—M. 


German: .... that my departur 
Translate: ... . to call these things to mind.—M.] 
baci hy ovolay, German “ Erscheinung,” appeari 


able on account 
getical and Critical. —M.]} 
[franslate: “For we had not... 


n; literally with Passive force “having been 1 ae or admitted eye-witnesses. The last prefer- 
the faint allusion to initiated admittance to the Eleusinian mysteries.” See Exe- 


. when we made known .... bat had 
the Aorist for the Pluperfect see Buttmann, 2 137. 3.6; Winer, 341. 5&.—M.] 


been... Lillie. On the use of 


Verse 17. [Sapa TOU @eod Cod. Ain. 0. minusc.—M.] : 
[° So German; more correctly Peile and Alford, “When a voice was borne to Him of such a kind,” vis., as 


is stated in what follows.—M.] 


Ord Tis wey. o6 Ens. “ by Aa sublime glory.”—M.] 


Verse 18, fit 32 Tov evp. Cod. 
German: And this voice we heard 


Verve 19, a 4ad¢pa Cod. Sin. minusc.—M.]} 


from heaven, when :... 
Translate: And this voice we heard borne from heaven, when... . 


—M) 


: And we have the prophetic word as a moresure one... . until the day shal] have dawned, end 
the morning star shall have arisen in your hearts. 


Travslate: And we have the prophetic word more sure. .... 


as untoalamp..... until the day dawn, 


oto. ‘ 
Verse 20. [German: Revring this first of all, that all prophecy of the Scripture is not matter of its own interpre- 


tation.—M. 
Verse 21. [4 Rec. of dycor; err row A. Cod. Sin. 
[German: } 


or mo prophecy was at any time 
prone; Derns borne along by the Ho 
) an 


Translate: For prophee was never bro 
the Holy Ghost.—M.} 


EXEGETICAL AND OBITICAL. 


Ver. 12. Wherefore.—The connection is as 
follows: In order that this glorious consumma- 
tion [of participation in the blessings and glories 
of ist’s Kingdom, Alf.—M.] may be yours, I 
will not fail to exhort you to the zealous cultiva- 
tion of holiness, more particularly, because my 
departure is close at hand. Here we have the 
tendency of the whole Epistle. The Apostle’s 
aim is neither dogmatical instruction nor the re- 
futation of false teachers, but the strengthening 
and encouragement in the practice of good, the 
growth of a virtuous disposition and of a virtuous 
life on the part of those to whom he writes. He 
mentions first the vital knowledge of God and 
Christ as the chief means to that desirable end. 

I will not be negligent, etc.—oix apeAfou. 
[Ree Appar. Crit.—M.] His anxious care for 

eir encouragement and confirmation is made 
more intense by def. Bengel:—‘‘I will always 
think of the one thing, that it is my duty to stir 
you up (admonish you).”—This was doubly ne- 
cessary, because of the danger of their being se- 
duced by false prophets, ch. ii. 1.2. Luther:— 
“The Christian ministry is of two kinds, as says 
St. Paul in Rom. xii. 7. 8. Teaching is laying 
the foundation of faith, and preaching it to those 
who are ignorant of it. Exhorting, or, as St. 
Peter says, reminding, is preaching to those who 
know and have heard (the Gospel), admonishing 
aad stirring them up to recollect what they know, 
to continue and increase therein.” —émouipvioney, 
cf. Jno. xiv. 26; 2 Tim. ii. 14; Tit. iii. 1; 8 Jno. 
10; Jude 5. Paul uses the term éravapupvfoxewy, 
Rom. xv. 15 


axd @eod without of a yses) B. Tisch., Alf—M.] 
rought forth out of the of man, but holy men of God 


Ghost. 


by the will of man, but men spake from God, borne along by 


Although ye know them and have been 
established.—eidéra¢ se. raira.—lorapryptvove ; 
ornpitv, to set fast, establish. The truth was 
preached to you, 1 Pet. i. 12, confirmed by me, 
ch. v. 12, and you are fully convinced of it.— 
év rH rapobey, the truth has been brought near to 
you, yea it is present in your hearts. Similarly, 
Paul in Rom. x. 8. 6, ‘The word is nigh thee, 
even in thy mouth and in thy heart.” ([Calvin: 
* Vos quidem, tnquit, probe tenetis quenam sit evan- 
gelize veritas, neque vos quasi fluctuantes confirmo, 
sed tn re tania monitiones nunquam sunt supervacus, 
guare nunguam molestate esse debent. Simili excu- 
satione utstur Paulus ad Rom. xv. 14.”—M.] 

Ver. 13. But I deem it right—reminding. 
—0d2 is often used by way of explanation. ydp 
might have been used, but on account of the pre- 
ceding eidérac and éor7pty, we have an ad- 
versative conjunction. iner, p. 474, 475.— 
oxfvopua like ox7vh, orivoc, tent, tabernacle. Thus 
the Doric poets and Pythagorean philosophers 
call the body the oxjvo¢ of the soul. Plato calls 
odua the ojua of the soul, its prison, or grave. 
Paul makes use of the phrase, ‘earthly house 
of tabernacle,” 2 Cor. v. 1, with reference to the 
metaphor in Is. xxxviii. 12 and Wisd. ix. 16. 
Bengel: —‘‘It denotes the immortality of the 
soul, the brevity of ita stay in this mortal body, 
and the facility of its departure in faith.”” We 
may add that it also describes Christians as 
strangers and warriors, who use tents or huts in- 
stead of houses.—dveyeipey. Intensive form of 
eyeipev, thoroughly to arouse from sleep and 
sleepiness through every impediment. 

Ver. 14. Knowing that—hath declared 
me.—Our Lord had announced to St. Peter the 
manner of his death, death upon the cross when 
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he should have grown old, Jno. xxi. 18. 19. Old 
age had now set in, but he seems to have re- 
ceived another particular revelation respecting 
the nearness and suddenness of his death; this 
may also have been the case with St. Paul, 2 
Tim. iv. 6. Grotius observes that similar revel- 
ations were made to Cyprian and Chrysostom.— 
taxivh, suddenly and quickly, év réyec, as in Luke 
xviii. 8; Rev. 1.1. [Vulgate:—‘‘ Certus quod ve- 
loz est deposttio tabernaculi mei.” Bengel:—* Re- 
pentina est. Praesens, qui diu egrotant, possunt al- 
tos adhuc pascere. Cruz id Petro non erat permis- 
sura. Ideo prius agit, quod agendum est.””—M. |— 
a7vdleote seems to apply to the figure of a gar- 
ment, but suits also that of a tent, because this 
is laid aside after having served its purpose. In 
the following verse, the Apostle calls death an 
exodus (a going out), just as our Lord spoke of 
it as a going to the Father, Jno. xiv. 2, etc. A 
proof of the calmness with which the Master and 
the disciple contemplated the violent and painful 
death of the cross. [é{odog in connection with 
oxivuua seoms to be associated with the history of 
the Transfiguration, cf. Lke. ix. 81. 88, and con- 
tain incidental internal evidence of the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle, as such an association would 
hardly have occurred to any but an eye-witness 
of that memorable event.—M. } 

Vex. 15. Moreover, I will endeavour, etc. 
—orovddow for the usual orovdécoua, see Winer, 
p. 101. I will take pains, that ye may have, ete., 
similar to the Latin studeo with Infin.—éxdorore, 
every time, on every occasion of necessity or 
emergency. — eye prhunv oteioba tyw with 
Infin., as in the Classics, to be able to exercise the 
memory. As to the subject matter, it may relate 
to the present Epistle; but the conjecture of 
Richter ‘that the Apostle here holds out to them 
the hope of a fixed, written Gospel, the Gospel 
according to Mark being considered Peter’s Gos- 
pel,”” may not be improbable. Cf. Lange on 
Mark, p. 6, ete. On this supposition only the 
true import of this verse is realized, for other- 
wise it would seem to be rather pleonastic. So 
Michslis, Pott, and al. De Wette thinks that 
Peter here holds out the promise of other Epis- 
tles, but v. 14 renders this conjecture improbable. 
—prjumy roteicba:.—Romish interpreters discover 
here falsely an intimation of Peter's intercession 
in heaven, but such an interpretation is even 
grammatically impossible. [This is not all; the 
Papists not only twist this passage into the in- 
tercession of saints, but use it in support of their 
doctrine of the invocation of saints. Asa sam- 
ple of such perversion of Holy Writ take the in- 
terpretation of Corn.-a Lap.: “yer, Aabere sci- 
licet in mente et memoria mea ul crebro vestri sim me- 
mor apud Deum, cumque pro vobis orem, ut horum 
monilorum meorum memoriam vobis refricet. . . Linc 
patet S. Petrum et Sanctos vita functos curare res 
mortalium, tdeoque ease invocandos.”’ See the ju- 
dicious note of Alford.—M. ] 

Ver. 16. For we did not follow cunning- 
ly-devised fables, etc.—i6o:, myths, iecents 
fictions, according to the exposition of the an- 
cients: png stories dressed up in the garb of 
truth. [Pott:—*fabule ad decipiendos hominum 
animos ariificiose excogitate atque exornats.””—M. | 
—oogiCw—=to devise cunningly, invent artificially. 
Oecumenius mentions the fictions of the Valen- 


tinians, which belong, however, to the second 
century. Calov:—‘‘ They were perhaps Jewish 
and heathen fables, such as are found in Hesiod 
and Ovid, taken up by those false teachers,” ef. 
ch. ii. 8.—éfaxoAov6fcavres, to follow up, pursue 
with great care, ch. ii. 2. 15. [Bengel:—ro é€ 
errorem notat. Talis error tn hac re nullus.—M. 

When we made known to you.—Where! 
Partly orally, partly in the first Epistle, cf. ch. 
i. 7. 18; ii. 4. 21; iii. 18, ete.; iv. 7. 18. The 
reference to St. Mark’s Gospel is here out of the 
question. [But why any more here than inv. 15? 
Such a reference is far from improbable.—M. 

The power and appearing refer to the 
chief epochs of His life, as indicated in ch. iii. 
18, etc. Not by Aendiadys—the power visible at 
His appearing, but two different though closely 
connected ideas. dévauec embraces the riches of 
His whole life and salvation, the whole treasure 
of the Divine power centred in Him, His won- 
derful works, His power. over the hearts of men, 
His power as Teacher and Redeemer, His resur- 
rection in power after His crucifixion in weak- 
ness, 2 Cor. xiii. 4, His descent to the realms of 
death, His ascension and His supreme dominion. 
—rapovoia, the presence, appearing, coming. It 
is used of Christ coming to judenent Rtate 
xxiv. 8. 27. 87. 89; 1 Cor. xv. 28; 1 Thess. ii. 
19; iii. 18; v. 28; iv. 15; 2 Thess. ii. 1. 8; Jes. 
v. 7; 2 Pet. iii. 4. 12; 1 Jno. ii. 28. In this 
sense it might be taken here (so Gerhard, Ha- 
ther, de Wette); but seeing that rapovoia is used 
of the present in 1 Cor. 16. 17; 2 Cor. vii. 6. 7: 
x. 10; Phil. i. 26; ii. 26, that the present and 
the future interpenetrate each other in the pre- 
vious passages, that, moreover, the sequel refers 
to the past, it is perhaps best to adopt the expo- 
sition of Hahn, who blends the two: ‘His man- 
ifestation in the flesh accompanied by miraculous 
power, and His expected future appearing in 
glory.” We have here also an antithesis to the 
economy of the Old Testament, under which 
salvation and the Author of salvation were only 
promised, but had not yet appeared in reality, 1 
Pet. i. 11; 2. Pet. i. 19. Calov:—‘The Epistle 
is directed against those who denied the power 
and the first advent of Christ.” 

But were eye-witnesses of His majesty. 
—éirdérra:, sometimes used of those who were 
admitted to the third and highest degree of initi- 
ation in the Eleusinian mysteries; the verb is 
also used in this sense. Peter, to whom the 
word is peculiar, 1 Pet. ii. 12; iii. 2, does not 
advert to its technical sense, but uses it in the 
sense of careful and close inspection and obser- 
vation. Huther says that reference is made to 
the circumstance that the peyadecérng of Christ 
has a mystery concealed from the others.—eya- 
Aecorn¢—might and greatness, majesty, used of 
the mighty power of God, and exhibited in the 
miracles of Christ, Lke. ix. 43; of the admired 
greatness and splendour of Diana, Acts xix. 27. 
Similarly ueyadwotvy, Heb. i. 8; viii. 1. 

Ver. 17. For He received from God the 
Father honour and glory.—AaPov yip. An 
anacoluthon, to which ériyyave may be supplied. 
The construction is interrupted by the parenthe- 
sis. The sentence, ‘‘He was declared to be the 
Father’s beloved Son.” Winer, 368, 369. [Bat 
this construction, although possible, is not that 


CHAP. 


recommended by Winer, who gives Fronmiiller’s 
in a note, but says in the text: ‘‘The structure 
is interrupted by Ahe parenthetical clause guri7c 
—cwéajoa; and the Apostle continues in yv. 18 
with xa? ratryy tiv durviy hucic Axoboapev, instead 
of saying jude elye ratryy guviv axoboarrac, 
or something similar.”’ To give this in English 
render, ‘‘For having received from God the 
Father honour and glory, (when a voice was 
borne to Him—well pleased), and this voice ye 
heard, etc.’—M.] The transfiguration of Jesus 
on the mount is produced as an example of the 
personal experience of the Apostle of the power 
and appearing of Christ, cf. Acts x. 39; v. 82, 
where Peter also refers to his having been an 
eye-witness. —r xai dédfav, see 1 Pet. i. 7; 
Rom. ii. 7.10. The former may apply to His 
mission, the latter to His person. [Or perhaps, 
better, and less far fetched, riuf» may refer to 
tbe voice which spoke to Him, and dégfay to the 
light that shone from Him; so Alford. Burgon 
calls attention to the remarkable resemblance of 
this passage and Jno. i. 14 concerning the same 
event, of which St. Peter/sand St. John were eye- 
witnesses.—M. ] 

When there came to Him such a voice 
—well pleased.—éveyOeion¢ indicates the man- 
ner how He received honour and glory: ¢éperaz 


sont 9D) , Is. ix. 8; Dan. iv. 28, elsewhere 


yyvera, Lke. ix. 85. 86, or Zpyverat, Ino. xii. 80. 
28, denotes the objective, unmistakable, import- 
ant character of the voice. It was not a dream 
or an imaginary illusion, like ze fables, but it 
was a voice sounding from on high. The word 
is repeated with emphasis in the next verse. 
According to Matthew xvii. 5, and Mark ix. 7, 
it came out of a bright cloud, but Peter carries 
us higher up to the peyadorperpe défa, of which 
the cloud was only the symbol. The last words 
seem to be a periphrasis of God Himself (so 
Gerhard, de Wette, Huther and al.), such as 
dirvauic ig used in Matt. xxvi. 64; cf. Ps. civ. 2; 
1 Tim. vi. 16.—Odréc éoriv 6 vidc; the same words 
occur in Matt., but with the addition: airov 
exotere, and év @ instead of ei¢ 61; the latter oc- 
curs also at Matt. xii. 18.—eic indicates the di- 
rection of the Divine pleasure on Him from be- 
fore the foundation of the world; according to 
Dietlein, the historical motion of the Divine plan 
of salvation with reference to Him. [Words- 
worth:—The originality of the reading etc bv 
etdéxpoa may be remarked as an argument for 
the genuineness of the Epistle. A forger would 
a copied the reading in St. Matthew, xvii. 5.— 


Vex. 18. And this voice we heard, etc.— 
juelc refers specifically to the three Apostles, 
Peter, James and John, while the plural number 
in v. 16 inciudes also the other Apostles. The 
celestial declaration was not reported to us by 
others, but we heard it, being with Him at the 
time, with our own ears. 


On the holy mount.—Not on Mount Zion, as 
Grotius maintains, connecting it erroneously with 
the incident recorded in Jno. xii. 28. Calvin: 
‘Wherever the Lord comes, He hallows (because 
He is the fountain of all holiness) everything by 
the fragrance of His presence.” The mountain 


I. 12-21. 19 


of trandfiguration is generally identified with 
Mount Tabor, about two hours’ distance from 
Nazareth, in the north-eastern part of the plain 
of Jezreel; but because Mount Tabor was forti- 
fied, and consequently not a solitary place, and 
because Jesus at that time had retired to the 
head-waters of the river Jordan, the mountain 
of transfiguration is placed by others in the 
neighbourhood of Hermon. See Zeller, Biblisches 
Worterbuch II. 710. [The epithet “holy,” ap- 
plied to that mount, affords evidence that the his- 
tory of the transfiguration was well known at the 
time when Peter wrote this Epistle. ° The infer- 
ence of de Wette, that it indicates a belief of 
the mtraculous, is neither logically correct nor 
creditable to his estimate of Apostolical Christi- 
anity.—M. ] 

Ver. 19.—Here follows the second testimony 
for the glory of Christ and the irrefragable cer- 
tainty of his doctrine, viz.: the word of prophecy. 
The reference here is evidently to the prophecies 
of the Old Testament, which are taken as a con- 
nected whole, and not to the prophecies of the 
New Testament, as Griesbach alleges. Ch. ii. 1, 
etc., settles this point, which is further confirmed 
by oiber references of Peter to O. T. prophecies, 
cf. 1 Pet. i. 10; Acts iii. 18; x. 48. Bengel: 
‘‘The words of Moses, Isaiah and all the pro- 
phets really constitute only one word (sermo) ex- 
hibiting a perfect agreement in all its parts.” 

And we have the prophetic word as 
more sure.—éyouev. ‘We possess,’ not, ‘* We 
hold it surer.” BeBacdrepov, not “ fast’’ or “ very 
fast,’? as Luther and Beza. The force of the com- 
parative must be brought out. Gerhard: ‘The 
testimony of the prophets is declared to be more 
sure than that of the Apostles concerning the 
voice of the Father in heaven and the transfigu- 
ration of Christ. Not more sure per se and ab- 
solutely, but in respect of the readers of the 
Epistle. Among these were converts from Ju- 
daism who paid the utmost reverence to the pro- 
phetical writings and did not set so high a value 
on the preaching of the Apostles.” Cf. Acis xvii. 
11. So (substantially) Augustine, Bede and al. 
But Peter was hardly prepared to subordinate 
the testimony of his eyes and ears to that of the 
prophets. The view of de Wette is forced, ‘‘the 
prophetic word is more sure to us now (that we 
have seen and heard these things, vv. 17. 18).” 
Nor can we approve of Huther’s exposition, that 
in respect of the Christian’s hope the word of 
prophecy is more sure and certain than the tes- 
timony of the transfiguration, which presented 
only the glory of Christ in the days of His flesh, 
but did not directly confirm His future coming 
in glory (this is the sense in which he takes the 
arta whereas the prophetic word does point 
to the future coming of Christ. Oecumenius: 
gives the right sense, saying that the truth of 
the promise was confirmed by its fulfilment, and 
that this has made the prophetic word more sure 
and certain now than it was before. So Grotius, 
Bengel, Dietlein. ‘We possess now the prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament as more sure than they 
were before.’ Gerlach: ‘‘The fulfilment of the. 
chief burden of the prophecies, viz., the mani- 
festation of Jesus Christ, has now confirmed them. 
altogether more fully to us than before.” [But 
although Fronmiiller endorses the view of Oecu- 
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menius, Grotius, Bengel, Dietlein, as the right 
view, we have to object, that the Apostle has no 
such reference to now and then; but which is the 
right view? Alford seems to come nearest; he 
adheres to the grammatical force of the compara- 
tive, and renders ‘‘ We have, i. ¢., we possess, more 
sure,” etc.; and explains the comparison of the 
word of prophecy and the incidents of the trans- 
figuration. The Apostle calle the former more 
sure than the latter, because of its wider range, 
embracing not only a single testimony to Christ, 
as that Divine voice did, but ra el¢ ypiordv 1ah- 
para cal rac pera raira défac, 1 Pet. i. 11; a8 
presenting a broader basis for the Christian’s 
trust, and not only one fact, however important. 
—To this may be added the fact that the voice 
from heaven and the vision of the transfiguration 
were vouchsafed to the three Apostles only, but 
the testimony of the word of prophecy, as the 
concurrent testimony of many inspired persons 
in different ages, is vouchsafed to the whole 
Church and to every individual believer.—M. ] 
Hence the increased responsibility of those who 
despise it.— Others refer the comparison to the 
myths, mentioned in vy. 16, so Semler; but say- 
ing that the word of prophecy is more sure than 
those myths, would be saying very little indeed. 
, Whereunto ye do well—dark place.— 
@ KadGs novelte mpootyovrec, to which ye do well 
that ye take heed. The Participle is used be- 
eause they had already begun to do so (Winer, 
p. 46,1). De Wette remarks that this seems to 
apply to Jewish Christians, but it applies still 
better to Gentile Christians, because it was self- 
evident in the case of the former.—mpoot yovrec 
0. voir, to give attention, bend the mind, give 
heed to a thing, of. Heb. ii. 1; Acts viii. 6. 10. 
11; xvi. 14; 1 Tim. i. 4. ; iv. 1.18; Tit. i. 14; 
Hebr. vii. 18.—d¢ Abyrw galvovre; Abyvos, a light, 
® lantern, a candle used at night. Bengel takes 
vorre as the Imperfect on account of diavydoy; 
ut better take it as a Present.—avypnpdic—=dry, 
arid, rough, dusty, dirty, dim, dark, because filth 
and darkness are often found together. What is 
meant by this dark place cannot be determined 
until we have ascertained the sense of the words 
following. : 

Until the day shall have dawned.— 
fue ov belongs to mpooéyorrec, not to galvorre. 
Many commentators understand the day of the 
blissful eternity. So Calvin: ‘This darkness I 
extend to the whole course of earthly life, and in- 
terpret that that day shall dawn when we shall 
see face to face that which we now see only 
through a mirror and in ariddle. Christ indeed 
shines on us in the Gospel as the Sun of Righ- 
teousness, yet so that our spirit, in part at least, 
remains shrouded in the darkness of death until 
we shall entcr heaven from this carnal prison- 
house. Then shall dawn the splendour of the 
day, when no mists and clouds of ignorance and 
error shall shut out from us the clear view of the 
Sun.” Similarly Dietlein: ‘The moment of 
Christ’s coming.” rémo¢ aizunpds would accord- 
ingly denote not only the whole pre-christian era, 
but also the whole of this present life, the world 
not yet illumined by the glorious coming of 
Christ, and the hearts of believers, as yet not 
seeing, but only longing for the glory of Christ. 
This gives a beautiful meaning, and we may 
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certainly call even the time of the New Tes- 
tament, night, as contrasted with the future era, 
in which the glory of God shall light the heavenly 
Jerusalem and the Lamb shall be the light there- 
of, Rom. xxi. 28. But Gerhard rightly objects 
to this interpretation, that if the day referred to 
were the day of a blissful eternity, jufpa ought 
to have the article, and that such a description 
of the day of Christ’s advent to glory, or of the 
last judgment is against all analogy. Others in- 
terpret the verse of the contrast between the time 
of the Old Testament and that of the New. But 
it is against this view that the time of the N. T. 
had already dawned in a general sense, while the 
Cony. Aor. points to something future and possible. 
The reference, as Calvin observes, is rather to 
the antithesis between the state of nature and 
the state of grace. The day dawns in the heart, 
when man awakes from his dream-life, when 
the light of the holiness and justice of God 
shines into his heart, and enables him clearly to 
perceive his sinfulness; the morning star arises, 
when thereupon he is profoundly and vitally 
moved by the mercy of God in Christ, and faith- 
ful to the leadings of grace, gradually attains tos 
knowledge of Christ and the Divine mysteries, 
which is continually growing, expanding and 
developing into greater clearness and perfection, 
of. Rom. xiii. 12; 2 Cor. iv.6; Eph. v. 14. The 
readers of this Epistle are indeed speken of ss 
knowing and established in the truth, v. 12, byt 
immediately before it is also said that they stand 
in need of constant reminding. This involves 
not any more a contradiction than does the lsn- 
guage of Paul in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
where, at ch. i. 18, he prays that the eyes of their 
understandjng might be enlightened, although 
he had said before that God had abounded to- 
ward them in all wisdom and prudence, ch. i 8 
9. The majority of the readers of this Epistle 
we may consider to have stood only in the outer 
court of the sanctuary, at the beginning of true 
conversion; they believed the external evidences, 
held to the word of prophecy, separated them- 
selves from the world, but had not yet attained s 
vital knowledge of Christ and entered into inti- 
mate communion with Him.—[This is substan- 
tially the view of Huther and Alford; see the lat- 
ter, whose notes are very full on this passage. 
—M. 

ren the moming star shall have arisen 
in your hearts.—guo¢époc, light-bringing sc. 
aorfp, the morning star. Hesych. understands 
by it the Sun. Loe is a tradition among com- 
mentators, which has been set aside by Alford, 
who, instead & quoting from the commentators, 
quotes Hesych., who merely says: guogdpor, guro- 
dérnc, Aaurpds aorip, light-bringer, light-giver, 
bright star.—M.], but the word is not used ip 
this sense elsewhere, whereas Christ calls Him- 
self the bright Morning Star, that heralds the 
eternal sunrise, Rev. xxii. 16. To him that over- 
cometh he promises the Morning Star, t. ¢., Him- 
self and the brightness of His grace, Rev. ii. 28.— 
dcavyéZev used of dawn. Huther quotes a pss- 
sage from Polybius [Gua t@ diavydlecv.—M.] &v 
raic xapdiac, in the hearts touched by grace, not 
in the world generally. Now we perceive clearly 
what is meant by the dark place (avzuenpp réry); 
it is, a8 Bengel explains it, our heart, which be- 
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fore conversion, is unclean, dry and dark. But 
considering that the same state of heart is every- 
where in the world, the world in general may be 
described as an arid, desert and dark place.— 
iw ov with Aor. Cony. denotes the duration of an 
action, until the posstble event has actually taken 
place. Winer, p. 812. But this does not imply 
that the use of prophecy is superfluous after the 
illumination has taken place, cf. Matt. i. 25; v. 
18, 26. This is evident from the examples of the 
Apostles themselves. 


Ver. 20. Knowing this first of all.—The 
Apostle having exhorted them to give heed to 
prophecy, now further reminds them of the origin 
of prophecy, and that it must be interpreted in 
the same spirit, out of which it proceeded.— 
vovro belongs to what follows.—zpdérov, not as 
Bengel, “before I say it’ [priusquam ego dico], 
but first and foremost, 1 Tim. ii. 1, being con- 
scious, bearing in mind, Jas. i. 8; Heb. x. 34, 
like eiddrec, 1 Pet. i. 18. 

That all prophecy of the Soripture is 
not matter of its own interpretation.—It 
is not necessary to understand here a Hebraism, 
Winer, p. 185. The preceding shows that the 
reference is to the prophecies contained in the 
Old Testament. The prophecy of the Scripture 
is opposed to the false prophets. Ch. ii. 1.— 
om iiag ériAvotwc, happens not as matter of its 
own interpretation. ézAfecy, Mk. iv. 84, to in- 
terpret, to &xpound, to settle, to determine, to 


decide, Acts xix. 89.— VI8 Gen. xli.12, x1. 8. 


The feference is to the origin, not to the inter- 
pretation of the prophecy, as is evident from v. 
21. Even as to its origin it is not matter of its 
own interpreting. ‘The prophets, receiving the 
prophecies, were passive: a vision, a painting 
appeared before their mind, which they described 
to their hearers and readers as they saw it, with- 
out understanding all it signified, so that they 
themselves searched what or what manner of 
time the Spirit did signify, 1 Pet. i. 10-12."—““A 
prophecy only expresses that which God had 
communicated to the seer, and is consequently as 
much an object of search and deciphering to him 
asit is to us.” Gerlach.—'Idia¢ is most simply 
construed with @eAjuar: avipGrov; that which 
depends on the exercise of the natural power and 
will of man. De Wette cites the following pas- 
sage from Philo: ‘‘A prophet utters nothing of 
his own.” Dietlein’s interpretation is too full: 
“No prophecy occurs in the Scripture that could 
be regarded as already possessing its own inter- 
pretation; all prophecy has rather the signifi- 
cance and interpretation of history, and there- 
fore must not be treated allegorically, but has its 
fulfilment in the facts of history and thence also 
its interpretation.”” Huther institutes a compari- 
son with Joseph’s interpretation of dreams, Gen. 
xl.8. The words in which Joseph foretells the 
prisoners their fate constitute the mpogyreia; this 
presupposes, on the part of Joseph, an éziAvocc, 
an interpretation of those dreams; but Joseph 
aseribes that power to God, cf. Gen. xli. 15. 16. 
Better take those dreams as xpogyreia, the inter- 
pretation of which was communicated to Joseph 
from on high. Bengel defines éiAvoce as the in- 
terpretation in virtue of which the prophets were 
18 
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enabled to unlock to men things previously 
locked up. 

[ Alford shows that the reference here is to the 
prophets themselves, who were unable to solve or 
interpret. He quotes from Oecumenius; rovr- 
oti bre AauBdvovor wév ard. Beov ol mpogprae rH 
mpogyteiav, GAN’ ovx o¢ éxeivoe BobAovrat, ’aAA’ dc 
7d Kevoty avrote évepyel rveiua. Kat gdecav pay Kat 
ouviccay Tov KataneuTépevoy avroic mpogyTeKdv Adyor, 
ov pévrot xal riv érlavow abrov émocovvro. . . . . 
kainep eidérec ob xpelav elzov épunveberv ra in’ abrov, 
GA” Erépoue dinxévovy tata yuiv yép. De Wette 
adds that this is said to excuse the difficulty of the 
interpretation of prophecy, and to remove ooca- 
sion of unbelief and scoffing (ch. iii. 8). Alford 
agrees with Huther that the last purpose is not 
only not indicated in the context, but is quite 
out of the question; the Apostle referring to 
prophecy not as difficult of interpretation, but 
as a candice shining in a dark place, nay, as be- 
ing even more firm and secure than external 
proofs of the sametruth. MHuther’s view arises 
from the consideration that ériAvow is not the 
subsequent interpretation of a prophecy already 
given, but the intelligent apprehension of the. 
meaning of the prophecy out of which (but not 
idiac on the part of those by whom it is sent), the 
prophecy itself springs. This Alford considers 
much confirmed by yiveraz, which with a Geni- 
tive, as here, is not—éory, but rather seems to 
denote origin. So that the sense will be, that 
prophecy springs not out of human interpretation, ¢. 
é., is not a prognostication made by a man know- 
ing what he means when he utters it; but, eto. 
This seems also to be theview of Bengel.—M. ] 

Vsr. 21. For no prophecy—Holy Ghost. 
—Further substantiation of the foregoing posi- 
tion negatively and positively.—OeAfuar:, Dative 
of the cause, cf. ad rem Johni.18. The pleasure, 
the arbitrary will of man as opposed to the Spirit. 
of God.—The sense: The production of a true 
prophecy does not depend upon the exercise of 
man’s own power, as it was attempted in the case 
of heathen divination —véy6y answers to tvey- 
Gein guvic, verses 17. 18, and denotes not the 
utterance (so De Wette), but the origin.—gepé- 
Hevoc corresponds to the classical terms @so¢é6- 
pntoc, Geopopobuevoc. They were impelled, borne 
along by the Holy Ghost, like a ship before 
& strong wind. Under this influence they re- 
mained passive, although they were fully con- 
scious. Josephus says of Balaam, that he was 
moved by the Divine Spirit, cf. Heb.i. 1. Calov: 
‘It relates as much to inward illumination as to 
outward impulse, yet not so that the prophets 
lost all self-control,” Ps. xlv. 1.—éAdAjoayv (see 
Appar. Crit.) This includes also their writings, 
Acts ii. 31; Jas. v. 10. Their written words were 
determined by the Holy Ghost not only as to 
their contents, but, in a certain manner, also as 
to their form.—ayto: Ocod dvOpwrot, ef. 1 Tim. vi. 
11, particular instruments of the Holy Ghost, 
prophets or other holy men. This proves the 
security and the venerable character of the testi- 
mony of prophecy. But it is also to suggest the 
conclusion, that due regard being had to the 
matter, prophecy must not be arbitrarily inter- 
preted, but in the sense of the Holy Ghost. Ber- 
nard says: ‘With the same spirit in which the. 
Holy Scripture is written, it must be read and 


understood.”” For the Holy Ghost is the best 
interpreter of His words. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The evangelical Church rests upon the 
double foundation of the pure, unadulterated 
word of God and the great truth of the sinner’s 
justification through faith in the saving merit of 
Christ. ‘‘lt is remarkable,” says Besser, ‘‘that 
in the first chapter of this Epistle, written with 
the design of fortifying the Church against false 
teaching, the Apostle extols first that precious 
faith whereby we possess righteousness and ex- 
hibit virtue, and then the precious Scriptures, 
the light of the world in a dark place.” 

2. Mark the Apostle’s anxious care to leave to 
believers a written testimony of the fundamental 
truths of the Gospel directed against the many 
false teachers,- who even then began to stir them- 
selves. ‘‘Peter therefore was not of opinion that 
oral tradition could preserve the memory of Apos- 
tolical teaching. It was for this very reason that 
he wrote; yea, he foretells, that the truth would 
be perverted by feigned words (ch. ii. 8); to these 
he opposes Holy Scripture, that is, the sure pro- 
phetic word of the Old Testament and the Apos- 
tolical eye- and car-witnesg of Jesus Christ, which 
is written in the books of the New Testament, 
oh. iii. 16.”—Chemnitz. 

8. Ver. 16 and the following verses contain 
strong evidence of the genuineness of our Epistle. 
Stier: “The presumption that words, dogmas, 
testimonics like those contained in the second 
Epistle of Peter from beginning to end, could 
have originated in the mind of a forger, that such 
power and illumination, such assurance of speech 
could have coéxisted in the same soul alongside 
of a so-called pious fraud,—that this pv@odAdyos, 
should intentionally personate in a ‘‘secand 
Epistle” the Apostle exhorting, confessing and 
prophesying before his death, and yet have the 
audacity of expressly renouncing all cecopicpé- 
vouc uitove, and withal endowed with such ex- 
‘traordinary knowledge, and using such bold ori- 
ginal language—such an hypothesis contradicts 
the whole psychology of the Christian conscious- 
begs, and the real defenders of the genuineness 
of the Epistle should not be ashamed to confess 
it openly out of their Christian consciousness.” 

[VeR. 19. Wordsworth: ‘A forger, personating 
St. Peter, would have magnified the importance 
of the supernatural visions vouchsafed especially 
to him whose character he assumed. He would 
have exalted those revelations above prophecy. 
But the Apostle, whose characteristic is humility, 
ie not ‘elated by the greainess of his revelations,”’ 
but wisely and soberly commends the ordinary 
means of grace, which all Christians, of every age 
and country, possess in the sacred Scriptures, 
as of more cogency and value for their assurance 
and growth in grace, than any extraordinary vi- 
sions which were vouchsafed personally to him- 
self.’’—M. : 

4. We should consider the Transfiguration of 
Jesus not only as a miraculous testimony in fa- 
vour of His Divine mission for the disciples, but 
also as a seal set to His glory for Himself. See 
Stier, IT., 198; Lange on Matt. xvi. 28. 17. 1; 
Beok, Lehrwissenschaft, 1., 612. 
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5. De Wette thinks it strange that the author, 
in his argument, verses 19-21, does not quote the 
speeches of Christ Himself concerning Hiscoming, 
as recorded by the synoptists; that ch. iii. 16, 
shows that he must have been acquainted with 
them, and that he passes them by because the 
rapid succession of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the advent of Christ announced in them, had 
not been verified. But this remark proceeds on 
wholly false premises, and it formed part of the 
Apostle’s plan to advert not to the testimony of 
Christ, which might have been disputed by the 
scoffers, and of which the adversaries, at all 
events, did not think very highly, but to the tes- 
timony of eye-witnesses of Christ.—Delitzsch, 
Psychol., 812: ‘“‘The manner of the revelation of 
prophecy is not always ecstatic; it may also con- 
sist only in that the willing, the thinking and the 
feeling Spirit-life of the prophet in a state of 
full and waking self-power is raised and borne 
along by a gentle, Divine influence, which he 
(and this is indispensable) is able clearly to dis- 
tinguish from the working of his own.spirit.” 

6. Those who, like many adherents of sepa- 
ratistic tendencies, take so one-sided a view of 
prophecy that they place it alongside, or even 
above the work of Christ, prove that the day has 
not yet dawned to them, and that the morning- 
star has not yet risen in their hearts. But the 
pretext that the day has dawned, says Roos, should 
not cause men to despise the word of prophecy; 
they should rather inquire whether it is day? 

[7. Wordsworth: ‘‘ Herein consists the probatton- 
ary use of prophecy, viz., to try the faith and exer- 
cise the vigilance and patience of dSelievers, and to 
make unbeltevers themselves to become witnesses to 
the,truth, and instruments in establishing it. If 
prophecy had been idiag ém:Aboews, if its tnterpre- 
tation had been declared at the same time with its 
delivery, then none of those moral and probationary 
purposes would have been answered. The fulfil- 
ment of prophecy in a manner contrary to all 
previous expectation, proves the prophecy to be 
Divine.” —M. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Apostle’s motto is that of his Master: «I 
must work while it is day; the night 
cometh when no man can work.’’—The nearness 
of departure a powerful motive of working for 
the Lord.—‘‘Those who in unbelief despise the 
revelation of God, fall superstitiously into fables,” 
2 Thess. ii. 11, Besser.—Christianity is objec- 
tively given and revealed from on high, and in- 
finitely remote and different from all human de- 
vices, subjective opinions, and personal imagi- 
nings.—The testimony of the prophets and the 
Apostles two immoveable pillars for the support 
of the truth of the Gospel.—Dawn in the conver- 
sion of a sinner.—When does the morning-star 
arise inthe heart? The true key to understend- 
ing the word of prophecy.—The secret of the 
true interpretation of the sacred Scriptures. 

STarKe:—Teachers must not desist from teach- 
ing, exhorting and admonishing, 1 Tim. iv. 13.— 
Grow not weary in exhorting one another. Fore- 
most among good works is the work of saving 
souls from the burning, Jas. v. 19. 20. The op- 
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portunity is daily at hand; we must not wait for 
to-morrow.—There is nothing more certain than 
death, nothing more uncertain than the time of 
death. Happy is the man who daily lives as if 
he were to die to-day, Eccl. ix. 12.+-It cannot be 
denied that God by some peculiar grace announces 
to some the time of their death, not indeed in 
virtue of immediate revelation, but in virtue of 
some deep impression conveyed to the heart; but 
this happens hardly to one in a thousand: dear 
friend, wait not for it, but prepare betimes.— 
The good which hearers have heard from their 
teachers, or seen in them, they should diligently 
remember after their decease, Heb. xiii. 7.— 
Those who run after will-o’-the-wisps, will sink 
into morasses. Christians are on their guard 
against such lights. Christ and His word the 
true Light on our ways, John viii. 81.—Those 
who seek to glorify Christ in others, and desire 
to fill worthily the office of glorifying Him in a 
manner worthy of the Holy Ghost, must have ex- 
perienced with Christ (although in an inferior 
degree, and in a different yet true manner, ) the 
power and glory of Christ in themselves, and be 
able to speak according to the Holy Scripture 
from their own experience (2 Cor. iv. 6).—With 
those who suffer themselves to be found in Christ 
through faith, God is as well pleased as with 
Christ Himself. For He has been made righ- 
teousness unto us, so that in Him we are con- 
sidered righteous, 2 Cor. v. 21.—O man, that art 
by nature dark, suffer thyself to be made a bright 
and shining light through the right use of the 
word of God, or thou wilt not see the light of 
heaven, John v. 35.—Whatever remains as yet 
dark to us in the word of prophecy, shall here- 
after become all light, if not in this present time, 
yet, according to the promise in Dan. xii. 4. 9. 
10, when Christ, the true Morning Star, shall 
arise on that great day both of judgment and 
light, 1 Cor. xiii. 12.—It is enough to have learnt 
something from the word of God. As the light 
of day grows more bright after dawn, so also the 
knowledge of God and our Saviour Jesus Christ 
must grow and increase.—Holy Scripture does 
not contradict itself. Though it seem so, it, is 
not so. Compare the one with the other, and 
you will find the most beautiful agreement.—God 
uses holy (sanctified) men in His service, so that 
those who would be His instruments, must also 
be His temples and work-shops.—Reasonable 
proof of the Divinity of the Holy Ghost: He spake 
of future things by the prophets, which things, 
for the most part; have come to pass; but this is 
solely a work of the omniscient God. 

GreauakpD:—There is no other accegs to recon- 
ciliation with God and to forgiveness except 
through the Son, Is. xlii. 1; for Christ’s sake 
and through Christ only are we made partakers 
of those blessings. 

Roos:—Woe to him, whose works, words and 
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bear good fruit, even after his death. Such an 
one’s reward of grace will be great. 

Lisco:—Pastoral fidelity even unto death.— 
The legacy of a departing pastor.—The firm 
foundation of the citizenship of the heavenly 
kingdom, 

Kaprry:—The firm reason of our faith. This 
reason rests, 1. on the outward testimony of the 


Apostles and the miracles of Christ; 2. on the — 


inward testimony of the Holy Ghost. 
Staupt:—How firmly Christians may step 
forward in their faith, 1. in all that depends on 
the coming of Jesus in the flesh; 2. in all that 
depends on the coming of Jesus to glory. 


[On Ver. 15.—Illustration:—When Socrates 


was about to take the poison, to which the Athe- 


nian judges had condemned him, Crito asked 
him, ‘But how shall we bury thee?” Socrates 
replied, ‘‘As you please, if you can take me, and 
I do not elude your pursuit.” Then gently smil- 
ing and looking at us he said: ‘Friends, [ can- 
not persuade Crito that I am that Socrates who 
now converses with you... . , but he thinks 
that I am he whom he shall shortly see dead, and 
asks me how I would be buried. I have already 
declared that after I have drunk the poison, [ 
should no longer remain with you, but shall depart to 
ey Selicities of the blessed.” Plato, Phsedon, 64. 

{[Secxer:—We find in multitudes of places, 
from the earliest book of Scripture to the latest, 
supernatural impulses and illuminations ascribed 
to the Spirit of God: Gen. vi. 3; xli. 88; Numb. 
xi, 25. 26; xxiv. 2; 1 Sam. x. 10; 2 Kings ii. 9, 
etc.: 1 Chron. xii. 18; 2 Chron. xv. 1; Neh. ix. 
80; Ezek. ii. 2; Zech. vii. 12; Rev. i. 10; ii. 7; 
iv. 2, etc.; we cannot doubt, therefore, but they 
proceed from Him always, though sometimes it 
is not expressly affirmed. So that we are to 
honour the third Person as the immediate inward 
instructor of men from the foundation of the 
world; as Him who hath admonished, reproved 
and striven with the wicked; who hath warmed 
and cheered the hearts of the pious in all times 
with the manifestations of God’s will, with dec- 
larations of His favour, with precautions against 


unseen dangers, with promises of deliverance | 


from the heaviest afflictions, with His presence 
und guidance in the most intricate difficulties.” 


i Ver. 21.—See Bp. Hurp’s Sermon on 
False Ideas of Prophecy, and the whole volume 
will be found a most valuable aid to students of 
the difficult subject of prophecy. It is entitled 
“An Introduction to the Study of the Prophecies,” etc. 
vol. 5 of the works, but also published separately. 
See also Dr. McCaut’s Essay on Prophecy in 
‘6 Aids to Faith,” Br. Exuicott’s Essay on Scrip- 
ture and its Interpretation, in the same volume, 
and Canon Worpswortn’s Essay on the [nter- 


writings cause others to sin, even after his death. | pretation of Scripture, in the volume “ Replies te 
Happy he, whose works, words and writings | Essays and Reviews.” —M. } 
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CHAPTER II. 1-10a. 


ANALYsts -—Warning against the false prophets with maser to their inevitable punishment, illustrated by three ex- 
ples. 

1 But there were false prophets also among the people, even as there shall be false 
teachers among you, who’ privily? shall bring in damnable heresies,® even‘ denying 

2 the Lord that bought them, and bring upon themselves swift destruction. And many 
shall follow their pernicious ways,® by reason of whom the way of truth® shall be evil 

8 spoken of. And through covetousness shall they with feigned words make merchan- 
dise of* you: whose judgment now of a long time® lingereth not, and their damnation 

4 slumbereth not. For if God spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them down to 
5 hell, and delivered them into chains® of darkness, to be reserved “unto judgment; And 
spared not the old world, but saved Noah, the eighth person, a preacher of righteous- 

6 ness, bringing in the flood upon the world of the ungodly; And turning the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah into ashes, condemned them with an overthrow, making them an 

7 ensample unto those that after should live ungodly ; And delivered" just Lot, vexed 
8 with the filthy conversation” of the wicked: (For that righteous man dwelling among 
them, in seeing and hearing, vexed Ais righteous soul from day to day with ther un- 

9 lawful deeds:) The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of temptation,“and to 
10 reserve the unjust™ unto the day of judgment to be punished: But chiefly them that 
walk after the flesh in the lust of uncleanness, and despise government. 


Verso 1. [1 otreves of a class, not simply identifying the individuals. Alford.—M.J 

Swapecodfovacy, to bring in by the side of (wapa), introduce surreptitionsly.—M.] 

Saipdaces, heresies, f. ¢., self-chosen doctrines repugnant to the truth.—M. 

4 Both apvovmevocand oat he yres are to be connected with waperodfovgiyv. They are not, how- 
ever, co-ordinate to each other; as éwdyowvres must be annexed totheclause oireves... aprev- 
wevow Winer, p. 368.—M.] 

(German: But there arose also false prophets among the people . . . . who privily shall bring in self-chosen 
doctrines of destruction, and deniers of the Master who bought them, people that bring upon them- 
selves swift destruction. 


Translato: But there were ... . heresies of destruction and denying . . . .— Bf. 
Verse 2. [S5aaeAyelacs, A. B.C. K.L. Cod. Sin. ageAyiats. Rec, awwrAciars.—M. 
6 A., Cod. Bin. (?) read 86 €a for 683¢.—M.] : 
(German: .... their licentiousness .. . .— M.) 


Verse 3. [% Cod. Sin.,éxwop. (** éywop.).—M.] 
Séxwadat, ez olim, Bengel.—M. 
(German: And snared in covetousness . . . . deceive you. 
Translate: And in covetousnees .. . . make merchandise of you .. . .— M.] 
Verse 4. [%cwetpois, A. B.C. Cod. Sin: crpois Cédocrs (** Cd Gov); Rec., al., cetpais.—M.] 
Rec., pra tl bbl ead A.C. **al.cordaCondvous rypecv; Cod. Sin. coragoundvouvs anpte 
B. ie! C.* K. L., Alford. ‘The readings are in great co: on from the combined infinence of Jude 
and v. 9 below.” Alford.—™M.] 
Dietlein prefers the reading, Tern p 4 ¢v0vs=thoee which once should have been reserved? Lachmann: 
nodaCoudvovs THpety. 


German :'. .. . but cast them In bonds of darkness into hell, and committed them, in order to be reserved 
unto the final judgment.—M.] 
Verse 5. (German: .... and preserved only Noah ... . the herald of righteousness. 
Translate: ... . but preserved Noah, preacher of... .— M 


Verse 6. (German: ... . condemned them to overthrow, laying down an example of warning for those . ... 
Translate: ... . laying down an example of those.—M. 
Verse 7. Pippicaro, Rec. A. B.**C.,al. éptcaro, B. ®, a adam hl 
THs ¢y dgedyeiqg dvacrpogqs—one idea. Behaviour fn licentiousnese=—licentious behavicar— 
M 


prophets.” He makes the transition ae 
ference to the false prophets in Israel, in order 
EXEGETIOAL “AND CBIENODU: that the believers ‘a whom he wrote might not 
Connection:—The Apostle, having exhorted | be alarmed at the appearance of erroneous teach- 
them to give attention to the prophecy of Holy|ers. Paul also had prophesied concerning such 
Scripture, ch. i. 19, now warns them against | erroneous teachers, Acts xx. 29. 80. Those ge- 
the false prophets, delineating their character | ducers are referred to in the Epistles to Timothy 
and adverting to their fearful end. As he often and Titus, the first of John, and the book of Re- 
takes up the words of our Lord in the first Epistle, | velation, but especially in the Epistle of Jude. 
so he doubtless alludes here to passages like | In those writings they are mostly described s# 
Matt. xxiv. 11. 12; vii. 15: “Beware of false! already existing. 
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Vex. 1. But there were false prophets 
also—destruction.—Besides those holy men 
of God, there were also false prophets among the 
people; the history of Ahab shows this, the books 
of the prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel prove it 
more particularly, and ver. 15, below, gives an 
example in the case of Balaam.—yevdodiddoxados 
found here only, formed analogously to pevdoAdyor, 
1 Tim. iv. 2; and yevdorpog#ra:. [Alford remarks 
that xevdo, in the latter, is ambiguous, the word 
being either subjective—pretenders, not real pro- 
phets, or objective—prophesiers of false things; 
ef. for the latter, Jer. xiv. 14, LXX., wevd# ol rpo- 
Gira: 7 w....3 ib. 15; xxiii, 25.— 
M.] Dietlein: ‘‘Not a prophet or teacher who 
prophesies or teaches falsehood, but one who is 
not a prophet and yet falsely pretends to be one, 
ef. 2 Cor. xi. 18; Rev. ii. 2.—[ Better make weudo, 
in yevdod:ddoxoAo, ambiguous, and understand 
not only unauthorized pretenders, but also teach- 
ers of falsehood.—M. ]—w7apecodSovor, not to bring 
forward, but to bring in beside, introduce secretly. 
In Jude occurs the similar term sapeoédvoay, 
they crept in through a false door. Bengel: 
“Beside the salutary doctrine of Christ.”— 
Aipeog from aipéw, a doctrine, a school, a sect. 
In the New Testament it is applied to the religious 
parties among the later Jews, contending with 
one another, Acts v. 17; xv. 5; xxvi. 6; in a bad 
sense, ch. xxiv. 5. 14; xxviii. 22. So especially, 
Titus iii. 10. ‘‘A man that isan heretic... . 
reject.” It denotes voluntary,’ deliberate de- 
viating from purely Christian articles of belief, 
leading to divisions in the Church, cf. Herzog, 
Real. Encycl. Art. Haresie,—’ Arudeiag intensifies 
the idea of aipécec. Not all heresies are equally 
pernicious, not all lead so decidedly to destruc- 
tion. [Doubtful whether this distinction can be 
drawn; it certainly does not pertain ad rem; these 
false teachers, who surreptitiously bring in false 
teaching by the side of the true faith, bring upon 
themselves destruction. Their end is destruction, 
ef. Phil. iii. 19.—M. ] 

Deniers of the Master that bought 
them.— Winer assumes that the two Participles 
dpvobpevoe and émdyovres are not cdordinate to 
each other, but that xai—érdyovre¢ is to be con- 
nected with the principal verb thus: “Who shall 
bring in corrupting heresies, and also, denying 
the Lord, bring upon themselves swift destruc- 
tion;”’ too artificial, Others take «al for even, 
“even denying the Lord,’’ but this use of xaf can- 
not be substantiated. Huther proposes to take 
the Participle éxdyovre¢ as the verbum finttum, but 
without any analogy. The construction, how- 
ever, becomes quite simple by taking the three 
Participles codrdinate and alike dependent on 
écovraz, and making éxdyovrec to refer to the two 
classes of seducers, without distinguishing them 
from each other. This precludes the necessity 
of changing the construction while «xa? retains 
its usual signification. The second form of se- 
ducers is a species of the former. The terms 
wapewoafovor and éixdyovrec correspond: they in- 
troduce their errors by stealth, but they draw 
upon themselves open and manifest destruction. 
{The reader has Fronmiiller’s construction in the 
translation, and may think it” less artificial than 
awkward. The construction of Alford (who 


takes xai as the simple Copula, and regards 
apvotuevo: as standing in the place of the finite 
verb, cdordinate with zapeodfovor, followed, as 
& consequence, by émdyovrec x. Tr. A.) seems least 
difficult; he renders ‘and denying the Master 
who bought them, bringing upon themselves swift 
destruction.’’—M. 

Of the Master that bought them.—deonérn¢ de- 
notes an absolute ruler [an autocrat,—M.] of 
bondmen or slaves. It is used of God the Father, 
Luke ii. 29; Acts iv. 24; Rev. vi. 10. Here the 
context requires us to apply it to Christ, of. Jude 
4, and Rev. i. 8, where Christ is called the Al- 
mighty. This term suits dyopdfew better than 
xiptoc.—1 Peter i. 18, has Aurpovoba: for ayopéCecvy, 
the former of which indicates the infinitely pre- 
cious ransom, generally éfayopéferv, to buy back 
from, out of, Gal. iii. 18; iv. 5; Eph. v. 16; Col. 
iv. 6. The simple py sd occurs at 1 Cor. vi. 
20; Rev. v. 9; xiv. 8. 4. Calov: “‘The ransom is 
the blood of Christ, Matt. xx. 28. He, to whom 
it has been paid, is God, who chiefly held us in 
prison, whereas the devil is only His prison- 
keeper, from the hands of whom Christ has de- 
livered us, Eph. vy. 2; Heb. ix. 14. God in virtue 
of His justice required a ransom for our deliver- 
ance; in virtue of His mercy He accepted the 
ransom, which Christ paid for us.’’—Gerlach 
says: ‘“‘ These erroneous teachers had already be- 
come Christians, they had already experienced 
the saving effects of redemption, and had really 
left the service of the devil in Judaism or Pagan- 
ism for the service of Christ.” In support of 
this view v. 21 may be cited. But ayopdélecw is 
generally used to denote absolutely the vicarious 
satisfaction of Christ extending to all men, and 
consequently also to these false teachers; it is 
not used with the limitation that the effect of it 
has been experienced, as Calvin maintains, cf. 1 
Tim. ii. 6; Eph. v. 2; Heb. ix. 14. Gerhard 
makes use of the illustration of a Christian ruler 
who pays 8 certain ransom for the redemption of 
prisoners into the hands of the Turkish Sultan. 
Those prisoners are truly redeemed, although’ 
they should refuse to accept the benefit of their 
liberation and continue in their bonds. 

Deniers of the Master.—Their wickedness is 
the more enormous, because they deny their 
greatest Benefactor, in the service and confession 
of whom they ought cheerfully to die. The man- 
ner of their denial is not further defined. Ben- 
gel adds: ‘‘By their doctrine and works.” Per- 
haps it is the same kind of denial as that of the 
false teachers in 1 Jno. ii. 28; iv. 2; v. 12; 2 
Jno. 7. 9. The denial of the historical Christ, 
at once God and Man in one Person, as held and 
afterwards developed. by the Gnostics into an 
anti-christian doctrine, partly with highly dan- 
gerous practical consequences. — Their denial 
may have had particular reference to the virtue 
of His sacrificial death and to His royal power 
over us, as His bondsmen.—[St. Peter, in indit- 
ing these words, doubtless felt deeply his own 
conduct in this respect, for notwithstanding the 
warning of Jesus, he denied Him thrice under the 
most painful circumstances. Matt. xxvi. 70. 72. 
—M.] raywiy axodeay; axddeca, destruction, 
ruin in temporal and eternal death. This will 
be sudden, cf.ch. i. 14; their end will be attended 
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with terrors, Ps. Ixxiii. 19. Destruction shall 
overtake them swiftly, 1 Thess. v. 8, just as the 
coming of Christ will be sudden. 

Ver. 2. And many shall follow after 
their licentiousnesses.—-Cf. Matt. xxiv. 11.12; 
2 Tim. ii. 17. Errors, particularly those which 
give free scope to the flesh, are very contagious. 

For an account of the Gnostic false teachers see 

elow under Doctrinal and Ethical, No. 4.—M. } 
docAyelacc, licentiousnesses, dissolute habits, un- 
clean living. We see from v. 19 that a false 
liberty [really libertinism.—M.] was the gospel 
of those false teachers. They confounded Chris- 
tian liberty with unbridled license. The roots 
of the bold antinomian tendency, which we find 
in the second century among the Carpocratians 
and other Gnostics, descend to the middle of the 
first century. ‘The haughtiness of false spiritu- 
ality and unbridled sensuality with them went 
hand-in-hand.” Gerlach. De Wette exhibits 
gross confusion in the remark that “ alpécece being 
called here all of a sudden, dcéAyeraz, can only be 
explained from Jude 4.”’ 

By reason of whom the way of truth 
shall be evil spoken of.—di obs; refer the 
relative to those who are seduced. The way of 
truth is an expression taken from the Old Testa- 
ment, cf. Gen. xxiv. 48; Ps. cxxxix. 24; Jer. 
xviii. 16; Amos viii. 14. The right manner of 
worshipping and serving God. So Acts xix. 9. 
28. As a way to a traveller such is true reli- 
gion to us men. It is evil spoken of among 
the heathens and the worldly-minded [Ben- 
gel: ‘‘ab tis qué forie sunt, discrimen tgnoran- 
tibus verorum et falsorum Christianorum.”—M. ] 
who charge Christianity with the sins of false 
Christians. ‘They are wont tosay: Look at the 
fruits of the Christian religion! The inference, 
although false, does harm, because it confirms 
those who draw it in their aversion to the truth 
and to Christ Himself.’”’ Roos.—Peter in his first 
Epistle, ch. iv. 14, and Paul in Rom. ii. 24 (cf. 
Jas. ii. 7) allude to this evil speaking. [Oecu- 
menjus describes the Nicolaitans and Gnostics as 
most ‘unholy in their doctrines and most licen- 
tious in their lives.” Clem. Alex. states as a 
reason for his own writing, that false teachers, 
professing the name of Christians, and yet living 
‘shameless lives, have brought infamy (/3Aa0¢7- 
piav) upon the Christian name, even among the 
Gentiles, and that it was necessary to disabyse 
their minds of this illusion, and to vindicate the 
Gospel of Christ. See Wordsworth, who is very 
rich in illustrations on this subject.—M. ] 

Ver. 3. And in covetousness with feign- 
ed words they will make merchandise of 
you.—<év wAcovegia; not only the lust of money, 
but also the lust of honour and pleasure. ’Ev is 
significant and denotes that they were sunk and 
immersed in it.—IIAaoroi¢ Adyorc, another expres- 
sion characteristic of Peter, with speeches de- 
ceitfully conceived and invented [ epeotously 
fashioned in fair forms so as to allure and de- 
ceive,’ Wordeworth ; Wetstein quotes Artemid. 
1, 58, wAdooew doxel. ..... ayabov piyropet. 
o + +» » Kal wGot Tol¢ anareGot, dia Td Ta py) bvTa 
oc dbvra dexvbew tag téyvac rabrac.—M.] Cf. ch. 
i. 16; Rom. xvi. 18. Perhaps the reference is 
to fictitious stories of the life of Jesus and the 
Apostles.—’Eumopeiecba:, to trade (Jas. iv. 18), 
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to import goods, to traffic, to make gain of, te 
overreach, cheat, cf. Hos. xii. 1; Prov. iii. 14; 
to deal in a thing, and to acquire a thing by 
traffic, is construed with the Accusative. Winer, 
p- 255, German ed., quotes from Josephus: éurop. 
TH Gpav Tv Tov odparoc, to trade in the beauty 
of the body; and from Philo: éverropetero ri» Afoyv 
tév dtxactav, he made profit of the forgetfulness 
of the judges. Hence Winer inclines to the ren- 
dering, ‘‘they will seek to get profit out of you, 
to make gain of you,” or as Dietlein puts it, 
“they will cheat you” (seschachern).—[The 6th 
ed. of Winer, Engl. Transl., does not contain 
these quotations. Winer says plainly, p. 286, 
that the word here means, ‘‘make merchandise 
of you.”—M.] Gerlach: “They will sell you 
for coin the doctrines of their own inventing,” 
cf. 1 Tim. vi. 6; Tit. i. 11. The equally proven 
sense, ‘‘to cheat, to deceive,” seems to be most 
simple. 

For whom judgment from of old Hn- 
gereth not.—oirc rd xpiua Exrada, De Wette 
thinks it necessary to connect xpiva and éxraAa, 
as if it were the judgment from of old decreed 
and predicted (Jude 4); for, taken with the 
verb, it would contain a contradiction ;.a judg- 
ment long since hastening! Dietlein defends 
this sense, saying that both the promises and the 
threatenings are from of old in process of con- 
tinual fulfilment, although their final fulfilment 
is loug delayed, ch. iii. 9. But this eannot be 
the meaning of the Apostle, for he speaks of a 
Taxi ardAea; the sense is rather: ‘for whom, 
according to an old experience, the judgment is 
not dilatory.”” De Wette’s rendering, at any rate, 
is inadmissible; for it would require ZeraAaz be- 
fore xpiua. [Alford renders ‘for whom the sen- 
tence from long since is not idle ”’—after Bengel: 
‘“non est otiosum,” who explains: t.¢., “plane vigal 
unum tdemque est judictum super omnes peccantes, 
guod in animo Judicis sine tntermissione agitatur 
dum erumptt: et in tis, qui puniti in Scriptura me- 
morantur, ostenditur quid ceteros maneat; tametsi 
peccantes putant, tllud cessare tpsique dormttant.”’ | 

And whose destruction slumbereth not. 
—An original expression, peculiar to Peter. It 
is generally used only of men, as is shown in the 
passage from Plato cited by Huther: jsdév ¢eio- 
Gat vvordlovrog dixacrov. Gerlach: ‘ Punitive 
judgments live in God’s immutable decree and 
break forth at the appointed time, and the spe- 
cific instances recorded in history teach us what 
is in store for all. God is awake as the Judge, 
while He seems to be sleeping; but they, the re- 
creants, sleep the sleep of security, while they 
seem to be awake in undisturbed activity and 
work.” Hugo extends the expression to stings of 
conscience, which form already a part of hell, in 
Gerhard, p. 195. 

Ver. 4. For if God spared not the angels 
that had sinned.—Now follow three exam- 
ples in illustration of é«raAa, which clearly ex- 
hibit the punitive justice alongside the saving 
justice of é od.—ei yap. Winer, de Wette and ai. 
assume here the existence of an anacoluthon; 
but the apodosis of the three pratases [1.—ei ydp; 
2. xai Gpy. xdo; 8. Kai wéAetcc.—M.] occurs at v. 
9, although couched in more general terms than 
might have been expected, respect being had to 
the exhibition of Divine justice to the pious. 


+ CHAP. Il. J-—10. 


Spared not.—Bengel: ‘Severe judgment is 
announced upon those of whom we should have 
expected that they would be spared.” Complete 
the sentence thus: ‘If He did not spare those 
who stood higher and enjoyed greater dignity, 
much less will He spare the less.’’ [But in or- 
der to bring this out ayyéAwy duapryodvruy should 
be rendered sithout the article, viz.: ‘For if God 
spared not ANGELS having sinned,” then supply, 
a less will He spare these false teachers.” — 


nat had sinned.—In Jude 6, we have the 
addition, ‘‘who kept not their principality, but 
left their own habitation,” or according to Stier, 
“who left their original true dominion and dig- 
nity,” cf. Jno. viii. 44, Dietlein supposes on un- 
tenable grounds that vv. 4 and 6 belong together, 
and that Peter therefore stands up as an autho- 
rity that Gen. vi. 2, refers not to the Sethites, 
but to angels; that he alludes more particularly 
to that last form of the development of sin when 
they entered into sexual relations with the 
daughters of men. As to Gen. vi. 2 we are un- 
able to abahdon the view that it relates to the 
amalgamation of the Sethites and Cainites, cf. 
Luke xx. 84-36. (Dettinger, Tiibinger Zeitschrift, 
1835, 1; Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, 1858, No. 
29. }—duapryo. ayy. above, probably would never 
have been interpreted otherwise than as setting 
forth the first fall in the realm of spirits, unless 
the passage, Jude 6. 7, had been believed to con- 
tain a reference to a zopreia on the part of angels. 
But this view is founded on a false interpretation 
of rovrocc, which belongs not to the first men- 
tioned angels,‘ but clearly to the inhabitants of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, hence the masculine rob- 
tas. So Keil. It is alleged in the Evangelische 
Kechenzatung that éxropy. is only used to de- 
scribe that kind of incontinence which violates 
an existing bond, that Gen. vi. refers to matri- 
mony, while v. 8 discountenances altogether all 
reference to angels; that angels indeed denote 
sometimes fallen angels, 1 Cor. vi. 8 (against 
Stier); that Jude must not be interpreted by the 
book of Enoch, which, at the time when that Epis- 
tle was written, was perhaps not even extant (?). 
Hence the sinning on the part of angels in our 
passage can only be understood of the revolt of 
Satan and his associates, 1 Jno. iii. 8. 10. Kurtz, 
Delitzsch and ad. interpret differently, while 
Keil (Lutherische Zeitschrift, 1855, 2), defends our 
view of Gen. vi. 2 and 2 Peter ii. 4, on weighty 
grounds. The angel interpretation is found in 
Justin, Athenagoras, Cyprian and al.; also in’ 
the Syrian Church ; in the Hellenistic and Pales- 
tinian synagogue; the Sethite interpretation is 
held by writers of the Middle Ages, but also 
earlier by Julius Africanus, Ephrem the Syrian 
and al.; also by Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin. 

But cast them in bonds of darkness 
into hell and committed them.—ceipé from 
eipery, to tie, bind, wind(?), a cord, a rope, a 
band, a noose, not achain. Jude 6 has instead, 
decuds, a bond, a band, a fetter. [But the most 
suthentic reading (see Appar. Crit. on v. 4) is 
seipoic from oetpég—aigoc or oippdc, orpés, properly 
@ cave where corn is stored (Demosth.); a pit, a 
wolf's den; in that case render ‘“‘dens of dark- 
dess.” Cf. Alford and the Lexica.—M.] 

Bonds of darkness.—The Book of Wisdom 
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xvii. 18, in connection with the plagues of Egypt, 
uses the following expression: ‘‘aAtce: oxérouc 
édéyoav, they were bound with indissoluble (7?) 
bonds of darkness.” As the bonds here are only 
a figure of the binding (?) power of darkness, so 
they are doubtless in our passage. Henco Ben- 
gel: ‘‘ Darkness itself keeps them bound and is 
to them like a chain.” Jude 6. 6is more ex- 
plicit: ‘‘he hath reserved them (bound) in ever- 
lasting chains under darkness.”’ In both passages 
Cégoc, profound, extreme darkness, is used for 
oxétoc. Jude 13. gives both words to express 
the highest degree of darkness. Although these 
bonds must not be taken literally, the darkness 
must not be confined to the darkness of their 
wickedness, but should be taken to denote real 
darkness, and the custody in which they are 
kept, a real custody. But this custody of the 
evil angels, says Bengel, is as yet preliminary, 
and the servants of hell may still remain on 
earth, Lke. viii. 81; Eph. ii. 2; Acts v. 8; xiii. 
10; just as prisoners of war are sometimes per- 
mitted to go beyond the place of their confine- 
ment.—Taprapdécac, another term peculiar to Pe- 
ter and not found in the LXX. Grotius rightly 
remarks that it denotes in Classic Greek to cast 
down into Tartarus, not to condemn to Tartarus. 
Nor does rdprapo¢ ocour either in the N. T. or in 
the LXX.; the Greeks conceived it to be the 
lowest region of the earth, full of darkness and 
cold, not a region in the air, as Grotius, quoting 
Plutarch, supposes. So Tertullian, Chrysostom, 
Jerome, Augustine, Theodoret. It is=<dfvoaog, 
while gén¢ describes the abode of the dead in 
general, and yéevva denotes the final place of pun- 
ishment, the lake of fire, Rev. xx. 10-14; Mtth. 
xxv. 44, consequently the preliminary place of - 
confinement and state of spirits, similar to what 
Sheol is formen. Huther connects tapéduxe with 
cetpal¢; but the most simple construction is to 
connect taprapdcag with ceipais. 

Being kept unto judgment.—Ei¢ xplow 
tnpovpivove belong together. A judgment has 
probably been passed upon them already, but the 
final judgment is still in store for them, cf. Matt. 
viii. 29; Rev. xx. 10; Jas.,ii. 19. The Epistle 
of Jude amplifies ‘‘unto the judgment of. the 
great day.”—Typovzévovc, as criminals that are 
now reserved for judgment [from a present point 
of view.—M.] Winer, p. 858.—‘‘ They are as un- 
able to work themselves out of their darkness 
as is a prisoner to extricate himself from his 
chains.”—Roos. But this author errs when he 
continues: ‘Just as the word prison, Job xxxvi. 
18, and the term hell, 1 Sam. ii. 6, do not de- 
scribe a place, but a condition, so the term far- 
tarize with reference to the apostate angels does 
not describe a being locked up in a bad place, 
but rather the transldtion to a bad condition. 
These angels, be they wherever they may, are in 
a tartaric condition.”? The latter is true, but 
the abstraction, which precedes it, is not bibli- 
cal.—Grotius sees in their being reserved a par- 
ticular reference to their inability of going be- 
yond the confines of the place assigned to them, 
and of doing any thing without permission. Stier- 
calls attention to the deep irony which he detects 
in these words, whereby the Almighty holds. 
those mighty ones up to derision, an irony of the: 
initial judgment of their perverse doings. ‘They 
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would not keep their first estate and appointed 
habitation, and for this they must now, in virtue 
of the new power exerted against them by the 
Creator, be sadly kept.and held fast unto guilt 
and punishment in the state of sin of which they 
made deliberate choice.” This is perhaps too 
ingenious. 

Ver. §. And spared not the old world, 
but preserved Noah, the eighth person, a 
herald of righteousness.—The second ex- 
ample, which is not given by Jude, is taken from 
the flood. 

The old world, the world primeval. Diet- 
lein: ‘*Not absolutely the antediluvian race; it 
includes impersonal creation in so far as it sur- 
rounded that primordial race and being, as it 
were, its body, participated both in its corruption 
and punishment.”—"Oydoov Née. As the Apostle 
in 1 Peter iii. 20, attaches importance to the 
small number of the saved, so he does here in the 
case of Noah and his wife, three sons and their 
three wives; cf. on this use of the ordinal, Winer, 
p. 268. ‘The eight souls are contrasted with the 
most numerous world of the ungodly.” —Bengel. 
Among the Patriarchs Nosh is the tenth. There 
is here consequently no room for a prophetico- 
symbolical reference. The allusion is plainly to 


‘ the small number of the saved at all times. 


Wordsworth: ‘‘Seven is the number of comple- 
tion and rest, the Sabbatical number: and in 
Enoch—the seventh from Adam—who walked with 
God, and did not die, but was translated from the 
turmoil of this world to a heavenly res/, and taken 
up to God, there appears to be a figurative ad- 
umbration of the Sabbath of heavenly rest, which 
remaineth to. the people of God, Heb. iv. 9.” 
Wordsworth has this note with reference to Jude, 
v. 14: “Enoch, the seventh from Adam,’ and 
thinks that Peter not only calls attention to the 
fact that Noah was saved with seven others, but 
that it places him as it were at the highest point 
of the climax.—M. ] 


Herald, preacher of righteousness.— He 
stood up against the world, denounced its un- 
righteousness and corruption, and exhorted it to 
repentance and conversion. Acaxootyy. Huther: 
‘Here not=righteousness of faith, but in the Old 
Testament sense=piety exhibited in obedience 
to the will of God.” [Alford: The fact that 
Noah was thus a preacher of (moral) righteous- 
ness to the depravity of his age, is found alluded 
to in Joseph. Antig., I., 8. 1,—‘O Ndeo¢ dé, trols 
mparroutvor in’ avtay dvo xyepaivwy xal tolg BovAet- 
Haow anduc Equv, Exedev Eri rd Kpelrrov avrove THY 
Scdvoray xai rag mpdkerg petagéperv.  Bereschith 
Rabba, XXX., 6, in Wetstein: ‘‘xjovE generationis 
diluvit, id est, Noachus.””—M. ] 

Bringing the flood upon the world of 
the ungodly.—xaraxAvopéyv from xaraxAifw, the 
deluge, confluence of the seas, cf. ch. iii. 6. 


bran Gen. vi. 17.—’Ed£ac, that which here is 


referred to the operation of God, is described in 
ch. ii. 1, as the guilt of man. The two should 
go together. [Human depravity the cause of 
Divine punishment.—M. ] 

Ver. 6. And burning to ashes the cities 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, etc.—The third 


example is the destruction of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, of. Jude 7.—Tegpoiv from régpa, to burn te 
ashes.—Karaorpogy xaréxpevev. Dietlein and al. 
translate: ‘‘He condemned them actually by 
overthrow;”? but we prefer rendering with de 
Wette, Huther and al.: ‘‘He condemned them to 
overthrow,” like xaraxpiveey Oavarg, Matt. xx. 18; 
Mark x. 33.—Karaorpo¢g#, cf. Gen. xix. 29, LXX.; 
2 Tim. ii. 14; Jude amplifies, see v. 7.—'Yxé- 
detypa rebecnog = rapéderypa: Jude has detyza, 
proof, figure, example, similitude, by which some- 
thing is shown, of. Jas. v. 10; Heb. iv. 11; viii. 
5; John xiii. 15.—Dietlein strangely accounts for 
the use of the word by Peter’s preference for ir. 
The Perfect is very emphatic, being usually en- 
ployed to denote an action completed, conceived 
as continuing in its effects, cf. Winer, p. 266. 
Bengel: ‘It was an irrefragable monument of 
God and of the Divine judgment.”—Peter proba- 
bly alludes here to 8 Macc. ii. 5. 

Ver. 7. And delivered righteous Lot, 
etc. —Kararovobyevor, cf. Acts vii. 24, xaratovte 
to wear down or tire out, to oppress, to harass 
beyond bearing (Alf.). Connect with rd rire— 
dvaorpogic. Others join id with éppbocro, ren- 
dering ‘‘out of the power of the bad conversation, 
under the influence of which he had been left,” 
ef. Winer, p. 886.—'Ev doeAyela avaorpogh, cf. 1 
Peter i. 17.—"AGeouoe from Oeopdc, a lawless, 
abandoned man, an antinomian; Bengel: ‘One 
who sins against nature;” Gerhard: ‘One who 
cares neither for right nor law.” Only here and 
eh. iii. 17. 

Ver. 8. For seeing and hearing the righ- 
teous man, eto.—Parenthetical explanation of 
Katarovoiyevov. Instead of the lawless torment- 
ing his soul, it was he, the righteous man, who 
tormented his righteous soul.—BAéupari xa) daog 
belong to éBacéufev. Wherever he turned and 
saw and heard, his soul was distressed at the 
wickedness that surrounded him. The sense 
here is similar to John xi. 88, where it is said of 
Jesus that He érdpaftev éauréy. Dietlein: ‘Pain 
at one’s own sin and at sin in general must not 
only be felt, but it must be a pain effected by the 
soul itself by reason of its turning to God.”— 
Kararovobyevoy denotes the passive side of the 

ain. Bede connects dixatog with BAéupare nat 

kon, and renders, ‘‘righteous because he did not 
suffer himself to be seduced by seeing and hear- 
ing.’"—'Avduore Epyoig denotes the object of his 
distress. 

Ver. 9. The Lord knoweth, etc.—The 
apodosis is expressed in terms which apply the 
preceding examples not only to the lawless, but 
also to the pious.—Oide. Knowledge a" 1 power 
combined. Kiproc, God the Father, according to 
v. 4.—evoeBeic, those who like Nonh and Lot walk 
in faith in the living God. 

Out of temptation, cf. 1 Peter i. 6; iv. 12; 
Matt. vi. 13; xxvi. 41; Luke viii. 18; Acts xx. 
19; 1 Cor. x. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 9; Heb. iii. 8; Jas. 
i. 2; Rev. iii. 10.—To deliver (rescue,) cf. Jer. 
xxxix. 11. 18; xlv. 5: Ex. xviii. 10.—Kodaloué- 
voug tTypeiv.—Some take xoA. as Future, but Winer 
remarks that this is unnecessary, because the 
idea of the Future is already implied in rypetv eg 
jutpav; and the Present seems to have been 
chosen intentionally in order to show that their 
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punishment has already began before the last 
jadgment, cf. v. 4. . 

Ver. 10. But chiefly those who go after 
the flesh.—Jude v. 7, applies to the cities of the 
plain that which here is affirmed of the false 
teachers, vis., “‘TiéAec .. . . éxm xal 
éreABovoa: bxiaw capxdc érépac. Then in v. 8 it is 
said of the false teachers, that “likewise these 
-... Gefile the flesh.” The comparison of the 
two passages will show that Jude amplifies and 
explains more fully than is the case in our pas- 
sage. Stier interprets éxropvetecy with reference 
to the next foHowing expression, as=excess of de- 
beuchery, to commit fornication out of all rule 
and order, beyond the limits of nature.—Oriow 
oapxdc érépac, besides the horrors of sensuality, 
mentioned in Gen. xix. 5, and Rom. i. 27, refers 
evidently to the terrible sins of Sodom, which are 
enumerated in Lev. xviii. 22-24 among the hor- 
rors of the Canaanite heathen.—Our passage, on 
the other hand, is kept more in general; they 
seek their pagture in the flesh, in all manner of 
sensuality, they go in their infamous lust after 
every flesh. 

In lust of defilement.—Enduule pcopoi, 
not as Dietlein contends, ‘‘in lust, which is de- 
filement,” nor like Huther, ‘in lust after impure, 
polluting enjoyment,” for where does paopuéc sig- 
nify “polluting enjoyment?” It denotes defile- 
ment, stain, intercourse; connect it with the lust 
of concupiscence, 1 Thess. iv. 5; cf. Rom. i. 
24-27; Eph. iv. 18,19. Mcaopude also Sedo to 
Peter, and found only here in the New Testament. 
The description of these erroneous teachers re- 
minds us of the Balaamites and Nicolaitanes in 
Rev. ii. 14. 15. 20. 24, in whom we recognize a 
stem of the fourfold Gnosticism of the second cen- 
tary. The circumstance that Peter now passes 
from the Future évovra, v. 1, to the Present, 
must not be tarned with de Wette into a reason 
for suspecting the genuineness of this Epistle. 
It may be accounted for in part by the Apostle’s 
p ceveucally exalted frame of mind, for his fiery 

guage shows him throughout as a ¢gepdépevoc 
trd xvetparoe dylov (cf. ch. i. 21,) and in part by 
the fact that the beginnings of those melancholy 
_ phenomena were already stirring. A forger of 
that capacity, which the Epistle presupposes, 
would have consistently adhered to the position 
he had taken at v. 1. 

And despise lordship.—The first mark of 
those false teachers was the denial of Christ, ch. 
i. 1; the second, covetougness, v. 8; the third, 
unbridled sensuality, ch. ii. 10; the last, arrogant 
despising of lordship. Kupcéryro¢ xarappovovvrac. 
Jude 8 has xupiéryra aberovor, which goes further 
than xaragp., and is its consequence. Kupidryra 
should be taken in a general sense; every and 
any lordship, whatever shall be and shall be 
called Lord, all Divine and human authority. 
8o Stier. The word must not be limited to the 
dignity of Christ’s lordship, because that had al- 
ready been referred to v. 1. Dictlein applies it 
to Divine and superhuman powers, cf. Eph. i. 
21; Col. i. 16; ii. 18; Calvin, to earthly govern- 
ments; Huther understands it of the Divine 
Being, because all power and authority repose in 
It; while with reference to the book of Enoch 
he explains défaz of the halo of glory surrounding 
the Being of God. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. We must not believe that those false teachers 
passed theoretically from the denial of Christ’s 
redeeming grace and lordship to their moral 
libertinism and sensual enormities; the usual psy- 
chological course is rather that the heart is first 
corrupted, that the will is sold to sin, and that 
then the understanding becomes darkened. 

2. The account of the angels given in v, 4 falls 
in with what the Bible beaches concerning angels 
in general, and must not excite in us the suspi- 
cion that itis apocryphal. It is doubtless found- 
ed on special revelations. 

8. It is remarkable that anti-Christian phe- 
nomena, similar to those which threatened to 
overthrow the foundation of the Church in the 
beginning, spring up in our time. Stier refers 
more particularly to the rapidly spreading, fear- 
fal doctrines of the liberty of the flesh, and to 
the sins darkly skulking among the ungodly men 
of our time, especially to self-abuse. 

4. [The principal heresies which sprung up in 
the Apostolical age, and developed themselves be- 
fore the close of the first century, were: 

1. Stmontanism, or the opinions held by follow- 
ers of Simon Magus, who taught that the three 
Persons of the Trinity were only three revela- 
tions of the same Person, and that Simon was 
the great power which emanated from the invis- 
ible God. Neander thinks it possible that the 
words of which Simon made use are contained 
in the apocryphal writings of the Simonians; 
see Jerome’s Comm. on Matth., 24: ‘Ego sum ser- 
mo Det (6 Adyoc), ego sum speciosus, ego paracletus.”” 

2. Docetism, or the doctrine of the Docetsx, 
who denied the reality of the human body of 
Christ, of His crucifixion, resurrection and ae- 
cent to heaven. 

8. The doctrine of the Nicolattans, who were 
noted for their licentiousnesses. 

4. Ebionism, or the heresy of the Ebionites, who 
denied the Divinity of Christ, and maintained 
that He was a mere man, descended from Joseph 
and Mary. 

5. The doctrine of the Certnthians, who sepa- 
rated Jesus from Christ, and asserted that Christ 
descended from the Father into the person of Je- - 
sus at His baptism, in the form of a dove, 
preached during His ministry and worked mir- 
acles, that at the end of His ministry Christ flew 
away from Jesus, and did not suffer death, and 
that only the man Jesus was crucified. 

These all ‘dented the Lord that bought them.” — 
M 


3 [The following note of Wordsworth on 
evil angels embodies much valuable information. 
He says: This passage and the parallel in St. 
Jude 6, are two important texts on the present 
condition and future destiny of evil angels, and, con- 
sequently, of those persons who ‘yield to their 
solicitations (cf. Matt. xxv. 41); these two texts 
declared: 

1. That some angels sinned, and, as a penalty 
for their sin, were cast out of their original hab- 
itation; and, 

2. That they have been committed in custody 
to chains of darkness} and that they are now being 
kept in them, and they there endure some pun- 
ishment. 
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8. That they there remain even to the end of 
the world, and are reserved there for the judgment 
of the great day. 

This appears also from the language of the 
devils themselves to Christ: ‘‘Art thou come to 
torment us before the season (xacpov) of judg- 
ment?’ See Matt. viii. 29; Lke. viii. 31. 

It is also evident from our Lord’s words, de- 
scribing the transactions of the great day. He 
there pre-announces that He will then say to 
them on the left hand, ‘‘Depart from Me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, that hath been pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels.”’ They are, 
therefore, not yet cast into it. 

It is also further apparent from the Apocalypse, 
revealing the casting of the devil into the lake of 

firey as an event which has not taken place, but is 
yet future, Rev. xx. 10. 

4. Comparing also these texts with other por- 
tions of Holy Scripture (1 Pet. v. 8), where the 
devil is compared to a roaring lion walking about, 
seeking whom he may devour; and (Rev. xx. 7), 
where Satan is described as loosed; and with the 
clear assertions of the Apostolic writings, de- 
scribing his present liberty, energy, and influ- 
ence, and designating him as ‘‘the prince of the 
power of the nir”’ (aépo¢, not aidépoc, Eph. ii. 2), 
and as ‘‘the god of this world” (2 Cor. iv. ay 
we must conclude, that the chains of darkness, of 
which the Apostles St. Peter and St. Jude speak, 
and to which Satan and his associates are now 
confined, and in which they will be kept even «iJ 
the day of judgment, are of such power as to re- 
strain them from ever recovering their place in 
the regions of light; but not niéh as to prevent 
them from exercising great power over those per- 
sons in the lower world who allow themselves ‘‘to 
be taken captive by them at their will.” See 
Wordsw. on Eph. ii. 2, and Rev. xx. 1-8. 

The book of Enoch in like manner describes the 
evil angels as chained under the earth, till the 
day of judgment, when they will be cast into the 
lake of fire. See there ch. v. 16; x. 6; xiv. 4; 
xxi. 6; xxii. 4. Huther, p. 205. Cf., also, the 
Catena here, p. 91, where we read, that ‘‘at the 
end of the world, Christ will condemn to severer 
punishment those evil angels whom He has al- 
ready shut up (in the abyss), and this He will do 
by casting them into everlasting fire.” And Bede 
says here: ‘‘The apostate angels are yet to be 
condemned to the penalties of the final judgment ; 
for although they have already received the neth- 
er regions of the murky air as a prison house, 
which, when compared with the bright glories of 
heaven, where they once dwelt, may be called an 
inferno, yet there is a deeper gulf below, which 
awaits them.’ 

Accordingly, Jerome (in Eph. vi.) delivers it 
as the opinion of all the doctors of the Church, 
that ‘“‘the devils have now their abode in the 
space between heaven and earth.” And Augus- 
tine (de Civ., Dei, 8, 22) says, ‘‘that the devils 
dwell in this nether air, and being cast down 
from heaven for their sin, they are here pre-con- 
demned qs in a prison, suitable to their sin.” 
And it is asserted as an article of the Catholic 
faith by Irenseus (1, 2), that “‘Jesus Christ will 
come again hereafter, to raise all bodies, and to 
judge all men, and to cast the rebel angels into 
everlasting fire.” Justin Martyr, Origen, in 


Numb., cap. 22, Irenseus (5, 26), and Eusebius 
(4,17), were of opinion ‘‘that the devils never 
openly blasphemed God before the publication of 
the Gospel, because they did not know till thea 
what their future punishment would be,” which 
opinion, whether true or no, shows that those an- 
cient writers did not imagine that the devil has, 
as yet, been cast into hell. See the discourse of 
Joseph Mede; Works, p. 25, Dise. 5.—M.] 

6. [The Gnostic teachers, says Wordsworth, 
despised and annulled xupiéryra, or lordship, in 
various ways: 

1. With regard to God the Father, the Kips 
Kupix, Lorp or Lorps. Tillemont (2, pp. 17, 
28), .‘‘all who took the name of Gnostics distin- 
guished the Creator of the world from the God 
who reveals Himself by His Son; thus they made 
two gods,” ¢. ¢., they despised lordship by their 
dualism. 


2. With regard to the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
Ebionites, as we have seen above, regarded Jesus 
asamere man; the Cerinthians separated Jesus 
from Christ, and denied the Passion and Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, by which He had ao 
quired universal lordship over the Church and the 
world; they also invoked other mediators in 
place of Christ. They denied the Lord that 
bought them, and would not call Him Zord (Iren. 
1, 1.); 

8. With regard to earthly rules, by affirming 
themselves to be free to do all things, and to be 
exempt from all civil restraints. See more ir 
Wordsworth, from whom this note is taken in 8 
condensed form.—M. } 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The history of the Divine judgments an ear- 
nest monitor for all times.—The great comfort of 
the doctrine of universal redemption.—lIt is not 
enough that we teach sound doctrine, we must 
also denounce false teachers.—The rise of false 
teachers among the people of God is a historical 
necessity, 1 Cor. xi. 19; Matt. vii. 15.—In how 
many different ways may Christ be denied?— 
Which is the greatest gain? 

CuRyYsostom:—‘‘ We admire Abraham, Lot and 
Moses, because they shone like bright stars in 
the darkness of night, because they were as roses 
among thorns, and as sheep among countless 
wolves.” ¥ 

The pious are distressed at the wickedness of 
the godless, 1. because it sullies the glory of God; 
2. because it shows that they are tyrannized by 
Satan; 8. because it conducés to their condem- 
nation. 

GERHARD: — “The pious are not preserved 
from every distress and affliction, but they are 
rescued from them, so that the help of God is so 
much the more manifest. Thus it fared with 
Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, David, Daniel and the 
three men in the furnace.”’ 

STtaRKu:—Try the spirits whether they are of 
God, 1 Jno. iv. 1. Although they wear a rough 
garment (Zech. xiii. 4), ye shall know them by 
their fruits, and shall not take up with their party. 
—God has no pleasure in the destruction of the 
wicked, Ez. xxxiii. 11.—No wonder that the 
many take the broad way that leadeth to con- 
demnation, because they find in it so many things 
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which sre agreeable to the flesh.—A false and 

ess teacher is apt to have more followers than 
atrue and godly teacher, but his condemnation 
also will be so much the greater, because he 
draws many people into his own destruction, 
Acts v. 86. 837.—To delay is not to annul [Ger- 
man proverb: Atfgeschoben ist nicht aufgehoben. 
—M.]. God is long-suffering; He forbears 
long, but His punishment is terrible. O! man, 
may His long-suffering lead thee to repentance, 
Rom. ii. 4.—-The devils are condemned, but their 
full judgment, without any hope of redemption, 
is yet future, Matt. viii. 29.—Let us walk in the 
light, if we would escape the darkness of hell, 1 
Jno. i. 7.—God has His elect and pious ones 
among the great multitude of the ungodly, whom 
He can and will miraculously preserve from uni- 
versal punishment, Mal. iii. 17.—No country is 
80 fertile, no city so beautifal, glorious and rich, 
but that they may be laid waste and destroyed, 
if their sins multiply.—God has many ways of 
saving His people: one way is His preserving 
them from communion with evil, and His 
strengthening them spiritually to endure evil 
with patience, 2 Cor. i. 6.—Should not the sin- 
cére servants of God be pained and grieved, if 
their teaching, prayers and exhortations notwith- 
standing, it fares ill with their congregations? 
Woe to you, over whom they sigh! their sighs 
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will rest heavily on you, Jer. xiii. 17.—The suf- 
ferings of believers are only temporal; their re- 
demption is at the door, 2 Cor. i. 9.10. If not 
before,.a happy death is sure to bring perfect re- 
demption, Ps. Ixxiii. 17. 19.—As there are de- 
grees among believers, and as some excel others 
in spiritual gifts, and as they will be distin- 
guished in glory, so there is also a difference in 


‘point of sin and punishment among the ungodly. 


Some excel others in wickedness; so the punish- 
ment of some will excel that of others, Heb. x. 29. 
Lisco:—The enemies of the citizens of the 
kingdom. 
Roos:—If the kingdom of God cometh with 
ower, the power of darkness is also astir. 
alse teachers should stir up and incite the 
children of light diligently to search for the 
truth, and instantly and believingly to pray God 
for more enlightenment. . 
[VeR. 4. Critici Sacr. Thes., 2,789, ‘“‘De malo- 


rum angelorum Taprapdécet.”’ 


Ver. 9. Sours, Three sermons, Works, vol. 6, 
pp. 121, 169, 209. 

1. Deliverance from temptation, the privilege 
of the righteous. 

2. Cause of the deliverance of the pious out 
of temptation. 

8. Deliverance from temptation, why to be re- 
puted a great mercy.—M. ] 


CHAPTER II. 108-22. 


Axatrats :—Further description of the false teachers; their radical corruptness and daring sooffing; their perilous state. 
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Presumptuous are they, self-willed, they are not afraid to speak evil of dignities.! 
Whereas angels, which are greater in power and might, bring not railing accusation 
against them before the Lord.? But these,® as natural brute beasts‘ made® to be 
taken and destroyed, speak evil of the things that they understand not;* and shall 
utterly perish? in their own corruption: And shall receive® the reward of unright- 
eousness, as they that count it pleasure to riot® in the day-time. Spots they are and 
blemishes, sporting themselves with their own deceivings” while they feast with you;" 
Having eyes full of adultery,” and that cannot cease from sin; beguiling unstable 
souls: a heart they have exercised with covetous practices ;* cursed children: Which 
have forsaken the’* right way, and are gone astray, following the way of Balaam the 
son of Bosor,” who loved the wages of unrighteousness ; But was rebuked for his ini- 
guity : the dumb ass speaking with man’s “voice forbade the madness of the prophet. 

hese are wells without water, clouds’ that are carried with a tempest; to whom the 
mist of darkness is reserved for ever.” For when they speak great swelling words 
of vanity, they allure through the lusts of the flesh, through much wantonness, those 
that were clean™ escaped from them who live in error. While they promise them 
liberty, they themselves are the servants of corruption: for of whom a man is over- 
come, of the same” is he brought in bondage. For if after they have escaped the 
pollutions of the world through the knowledge of the Lord™ and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, they are again entangled therein, and overcome, the latter end is worse with 
them than the beginning. For it had been better™ for them not to have known the 
way of righteousness, than, after they have known ?#, to turn from®™ the holy com- 
mandment delivered unto them. But it is happened unto them according to the 
true proverb, The dog 7s turned to his own vomit again; and, The sow that was 
washed to her wallowing in the mire. 
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Verse 10. [! German: “The fool-hardy, haughty ones—tremble not to speak evil of glories.” 
Translate: “ Darers, self-willed,—they tremble not while railing at glorice.”—M.] 


Verse 11. [2 German: “ Whereas angels, although greater in strength and might, do not bear their ju 
ed on their railing) which is given against them before (by) 
by Lachmann and Tischendorf. 


ing (t. ¢., the sentence 
wapa xupi cancell 

8 Cod. Sin. reads avroi for 067 01.—M. 

4arAoye fa animals—M. 


ent of rail. 
Lord,”*-M | 


Syecyevynpudva, Rec. A%, Bin ; phek Aer Ady bene B. C., Theile.—M.] 


Sayvoovures BAacéynovaey, Cod. 


7 Rec, 8in., C4, al., caragOdapycorrar; cai ry apycorra:, A.B), al., Thefle, Alford. 


Translate: “ But these, as irrational 


born naturally for capture and destruction, speaking evil 


of things which they know not, shall even perish in their corruption.” —M.] 
For counrovpevor, B., Cod. Sin., read adcncovperot—M.] 


Verse 13. [ ® 
1s Ga Mosq. for rpudyr, rp0¢4r.—M.] 
aydwacs, A. B. (Mai), Vulg., al.—M.} 


So Lachmann, as in Jude 12. But it is more probable that a transcriber changed pid tbe Vial feteoa 
t 


. than the reverse. adwdrats is sustained by A.C.G. K., al. 
lished, favoure only awaracs and not aydwats, as has 


avray also, which is critically estab- 
been pointed out by Gerhard and de Wettse 


{ll Translate: “ Receiving, as they shall (Alf.), the reward of unrighteousness. Deeming revelling in the 


daytime their highest (so German) pleasure, they are full of ( 


man) spote and disgrace, revelling iz 


their deceits, while they ral you.”—M.] 
n.—M. 


Verve 14. heteetac ce A., Cod. 


catawdatrovs, A.B. axcarawavorov, Cod. Colbert.—amapriats, Cod. Sin.—M. 


iM wr covetias, A. B.C., Sin., al., Lach. Tisch. (wAcovefiacs, 
om the Classics for the constr. with Genitive. 


amples 


+ Theile, al.—M.] Huther cites ex- 


(4 Translate: “ Having eyes full of an adulteress, and that cannot be made to cease from sin; luring tt 
'_ stable souls, having a heart practised in covetousness Meets selfishness), children of malediction.”—IL] 


Verse 16. %+%y before ev 0 et ay omitted by [A. B. C. K. L.] Gries 
hs Goa om Boop, B. Bewopa op, Sin—ds omitted by B—M.) 


Verse 16. Cod. Sin. omits é » 
Verse 17. 


ve $ dA at, Rec., L., Theile.—M. 


foreav Opa sov.—M.]} 
wat dpixdrac, A. B.C., Bin. al., Griesb., Tisch. AIL—M.] dpfxAac from éplyes, mists, vapours. 


. [Alf] al. 


is aie A a cue by BoM] Lachm., Tischend,; it ay have been inserted from Jude, [but found 


in 
Verse 18. 1 Rec. with A. B., 
difficult reading 


- reads 6A‘ yes, Griesbach on good authority 3»res, which 
. (Cod. Bin. roe Sytres (** roves bAiyue) Lnodesy—M) 
fer dwogdevyovras, being on the point of escaping 


. L., al; and retained in German version.—M 


to be the more 
Lach,, Tisch., al. pre 


late: “Speaking ee swelling words of vanity, they entice in lusts by licentiousness of the fish 


those who were only 


—M. 
Verse 19. [% Cod. fn. omits «ai after rovry.—M.] 


Verse 20. 


escaping (Germ., who were in truth escaping) from them who live in error.” 


3 Insert yuey after xvplev, Cod. Sin, A.C. L., al.—M. 


Verse 21. [4 x picgor for xpeirroy, Cod. Sin. xpeiagory, A— 


Beis ra bwicw dvaxdupar dnd 7§¢, Cod. Sin.) ate ra bwicw veoorpdwar amd, Lack 


mann. [éxcorpdpas ta 14s, K. L., Theile, al; Ot oorpdpac x rH, B.C., Alford, sl.—M.] 
Verse 22. (% Omit 54 after cum féfyxer, A. B., Cod. 8in—M.] Lachm., Tischend.; it seems to be a later addition. 


[Rec., O. K. L., Thelle, al. fusert i-—N1.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vv. 105. 11. Darers, self- willed, etc.— 
roAwyral.—Here begins a new section. Peter an- 
ticipates the future here, as well as in the first 
Epistle. Before his prophetic eye, the false 
teachers, who were afterwards to arise, appear 
as already present. This word, peculiar to Pe- 
ter, denotes bold, daring, audacious, or insolent 
men. [The word occurs only here, but is found 
in Joseph., B. III., 10, 12, and Thucid., I., 70; in 
the latter passage, the Corinthians describe the 
Athenians as xai rapa diva roApuyral, nal mapd 
youn xevduvevral.—M. ] 

Avdaderc from avrég and ddéw, self-willed, pre- 
sumptuous persons, Tit. i. 7.—BAacgnpovrtec, on 
the Participle, see Winer, pp. 857-872.—Adéag, 
not: glorious attributes of God, but angelic pow- 
ers, majesties, as is evident from thenext verse and 
the Epistle of Jude. The reference is doubtless 
to the angels surrounding the throne of the Most 
High, cf. Eph. i. 21; Col. i. 16. 

{ Wordsworth :—What are dédéa¢ or glories here? 
Doubtless the word dé&a is chosen, as the word 
xuptirec before, for its large and general import. 
It signifies, — 

1. The peyadorperpe d6£a, the excellent glory, 
the Divine Shechina of the Godhead itself, i. 17. 

2. The glory of the Incarnate Word, Jno. i. 14; 
James ii. 1. 

8. The glory of the Holy Ghost. 

The false teachers blasphemed the glory of the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, by disparaging the 
Creator and Redeemer, and by ascribing the work 


of the Divine Sanctifier to their own magical 
arts, and by calumniating the prophecies of Holy 
Scripture, given by His inspiration. 

4. They denied the resurrection of the fcsh, and 
thus they derogated from the future glories of 
Christ, when He ‘‘will come in His glory (Matt. 
xxv. 81) and in the glory of His Father” (Matt. 
xvi. 27), and when “ He will be glorified in His 
saints” (2 Thess. i. 10); and in ‘their glorious 
bodies, fashioned to be like unto His glorious 
body,” Phil.iii. 21. See1 Pet. i. 11, the only 
other passage in N. T., beside Jude 8, where déga 
is found in the Plural, as here. 

5. They spake evil of the glory of the holy on- 
gels. The Simonians represented them as the 
offspring of Simon Magus, who ‘was glorified 
by many as God.” See Catena here, p. 98, where 
it is truly said, ‘‘Peter here refers to the Simo- 
nians, who blended licentiousness with ungodli- 
ness,” and they traduced the holy angels as reb- 
els against God; See Iren., I., 23, 1. And the 
successor of Simon Magus, Menander, called 
himself the Saviour, and affirmed that he could 
impart knowledge greater than that of the an- 
gels, Iren., I., 23, 5. ; 

6. They spake evil of earthly dignities, which 
are images and glories of God’s majesty (Rom. 
xiii. 1-3), and are even called gods (Ps. Ixxxu. 
6), as man himeelf is, in his headship over wo- 
man, 1 Cor. xi. 7. 

7. They spake evil of the glories of the natural 
world (1 Cor. xv. 40), ascribing their creation 
to the operation of the Demiurge, hostile to the 
Supreme God.—M.] 
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Dietlein applies it both to the Divine dignity 
of Christ and to the angels, and afterwards adds 
that even Satan is included among the glories 
that are evil spoken of. Stier, with most modern 
commentators, explains: ‘‘The angels, although 
greater in strength and might, do not pass before 
the Lord a railing sentence on the majesties; they 
know and perhaps announce the judgment, but 
leave it in humility to the one Lord, aware that 
they, as well as the evil powers, are before His 
face; any other word of self-willed abuse ap- 
pears to them as a railing of those who are as 
yet spared the executive judgment, and really 
as a railing of the power and long-suffering 
of God, and therefore they abstain therefrom.’’ 
He agrees with Gerlach, who says: ‘Even 
if the Lord in His own presence charges them 
with the execution of the (preliminary) sen- 
tence on such high (evil) spirits, they do not ut- 
ter it in the form of self-willed railing.” But 
this interpretation is not without grave objec- 
tions. 1. Adgac are made to denote angelic and 
demoniac powers; since, according to this view, 
sar’ avrov is referred to evil spirits, logical con- 
sistency requires that défac also be referred to 
them. But is it probable that these are called 
ééfa, glories? This reminds one of lucus a non 
lucendo. The railing is to consist in saying that 
they are only phantoms and superstitious ideas. 
This would be denial, not railing. 2. The refer- 
ence in v. 4, with which our passage is connected, 
being to evil angels, it would be very surprising 
tohave in v. 11 an abrupt reference to good an- 
gels. The qualifying peifovec applies much bet- 
tor to evil angels than to good ones, to whom it 
belongs as a matter of course, and its applica- 
tion to them would be rather weak. ' Moreover, 
éyyeAoc here answer to the roduyrai of the pre- 
ceding verse, and we have, therefore, to assume 
2 similar dispositionin these. 8. dépecyv xpiory, v. 
11, is said to mean “‘to pass a sentence”; but it 
will be difficult to verify this rendering, although 
ézupfpecv is used in the Epistle of Jude, 4. But 
would that be a railing judgment, a railing de- 
cision in the same sense, in which the false 
teachers pass it, if the good angels were to give 
s true, although a harsh judgment of the evil 
angels? For SAacgnpeity means to defame one, to 
speak evil of one, contrary to the truth. 6. Ov 
¢épove: is evidently related to ob rpéuover, and this 
relation would be entirely effaced if ¢épecy were 
rendered to pass i judgment). These reasons 
could be overlooked only because it was thought 
necessary to expound this passage by the paral- 
lel passage in Jude. But this changes the true 
point of view. We must endeavour to ee 
our passage independently of that in Jude, an 
this leads to the result that the angels are evil 
sogels, that gfpecy means to bear (Luther), and 

xpic xplow, of. Jude 9, 
the judgment on their railing at God. The sense 
is as follows: ‘‘The wrath of God and the judg- 
ment which God passes on them in judgment of 
their railing, arc unbearable to the evil angels, 
who have stronger shoulders than those false 
teachers, how much more then ought these to 
tremble at blaspheming the angelic majesties, cf. 
v. 4.” Itis not known to us what those blas- 

gswere. Itis evident from év ol¢ ayvooier, 
v. 12, that the reference could not have been to 


terrestrial majesties, g-vernments and princes.— 
“Orov—cum, where, whereas, 1 Cor. iii. 8.—xar 
avTov=—KaP? éavréy.—Tlapa xvpiy, before the Lord, 
in the face of the Lord, or from the Lord, with 
Him the Judge, cf. Acts xxvi. 8; 1 Pet. ii. 20; 
Winer, p. 418. De Wette’s remark that the sense 
in our passage is incoherent is superficial and 
unjust. 

Ver. 12. But these, as irrational animals, 
etc. — addoya. — Evil angels know and feel the 
wrath of God; those false teachers are inferior 
to them, they are like animals that know nothing 
of a higher world. They are gvocxd, they belong 
altogether tothe sphere of nature; it is as if they 
had no soul and still less a spirit. They are not 
led by reason, but only by their natural appe- 
tites, cf. Ps. xlix. 18. 21; cxli. 10. Some take 
gvoixd for gvocxic.—[Bede here excellently re- 
marks that there is a resemblance between these 
false teachers and brute beasts, in that both are 
led by their fleshly appetites to fall into snares and 
destruction. Cf. Bava Mezia, quoted by Wet- 
stein, p. 706: Quidam vitulus, cum ad mactandum 
adduceretur, R. Judam accessit, caputque in ejus 
gremium reponens flevit. Sed ille, abi, inguit, in 
hune finem creatus es.—M. ] 

Teyevynpéva.—This is their natural destination, 
for this purpose they are created, #. ¢., to be 
caught by men, and to be killed for their use. 
Ric aAwory nat phopav, both to be taken passively, 
not actively.—‘‘ Peter may be supposed to allude 
to their falling as prisoners into the hands of tho 
government, and their suffering punishment ac- 
cording to human laws.” Roos. ’Ev ot¢ ayvoover 
BAaog¢npuoiwrec, attraction for év éxe‘vore & dyvoovat, 


like 3 S7VF7, 2 Sam. xxiii. 9, 3 bop, Is. viii. 


21, Winer, p. 651. Dietlein sees in & rotzor 
the sphere in which the railing takes place, cf. 1 
Pet. ii. 12. Therein lies the ground of their per- 
ishing, that which constitutes their guilt and dis- 
tinguishes them from brute“beasts.—'Ev rj g6op¢ 
gOaphoovrat, &0opdé is inward, moral corruption 
and the spiritual death to which it leads, cf. ch. 
i. 4. The verb denotes outward destruction and 
future condemnation.—Their outward destruction 
here is still followed by retribution hereafter, 
the reward of their unrighteousness. 

Ver. 18. Receiving the reward of un- 
righteousness. — Koobyevo:, cf. 1 Pet. i. 9. 
The participial sentences which follow must not 
be connected with érAavifnoav, which does not 
contain the leading thought of this paragraph, 
but they belong to what precedes and explain the 
unrighteousness of those false teachers, which 
unrighteousness should be taken in a general 
sense (cf. Lke. xiii. 27; Rom. i. 18). Some of 
these participles are subordinate to the preced- 
ing ones, ¢..g., erozobpevor, hut most of them are 
coordinate. 

Deeming revelling in the daytime their 
highest pleasure.—'Hdovy syobuevor.— They 
know no other pleasure than rpvgf, rendered by 
the Syriac, delici#, voluptuousness, revelling. 
luxurious living.—Tiv & jpépa. Oecumenius== 
xa? jukpav, Lke. xvi. 19, daily. Others—mo- 
mentary, transient well-living, as the day sup- 
plies it. Sode Wette. Or: spending the day, 
without thinking of the future. So Dietlein 
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But all these renderings are contrary to gram- 
matical usage. Gerhard:—the time of this 
present life, which compared with eternity, is 
only as one day. The right sense follows from 
a comparison with 1 Thess. v. 7: ‘‘They that be 
drunken, are drunken in the night.” But these 
are 80 lost to all sense of shame, that they revel 
at noon-day. We may also cite the case of those 
heroes of drunkenness, who revel all day long, 
Is, v.22. [The Gnostics were renowned for such 
excesses. Jerome (adv. Lucif., p. 58) says, 
tune Nicolaus DIU KOCTUQUE nuptias facens ob- 
scoenas, etc.; and Epiphanius, haer., 25, gives one 
of their maxims, ‘‘that a man had no hope of 
everlasting life, éav yu) xa éxdorny Huépay 
a Alara 

They are full of spots and blemishes, 
revelling in their deceits, while they feast 
with you.—<7ido, in Jude 12 omAddec, from 
oriAdw, to stain, to soil. Both are identical in 
point of meaning, only the one is an adjective, 
the other a substantive. Stains, spots on gar- 
ments, or in the face, moral stain.—Mopoc— 
blame, disgrace [disfigurements, causing shame. 
Alford.—M], peculiar to Peter. They are peo- 
ple full of spots and disgrace, who stain the body 
of Christ and themselves, Deut. xxxii. 5. The 
two words must not be connected with évrpugar- 
tec, as de Wette maintains, but they stand by 
themselves.—’ Evrpugavrec tv ralg andra avrav, 
they revel in the gain of their deceits. The 
abstr. pro concreto. [A good sense may be ob- 
tained if the reading aydzrazg, cf. Jude 12, be re- 
tained. They called their gatherings aydra:, 
. love-feasts, but they were occasions of revelry.— 
If ardraic be retained, the remark of Windisch- 
mann (Vind. Petr., p. 45) will be found useful: 
«St. Peter would not call these heretical feasts by 
an honourable name (aydézac), but styles them 
ardra¢, and describes their true character by add- 
ing the word évrpugdrrec.”? There is also a sim- 
ilar puranomasia or play on the words ardry and 
ayary in 2 Thess. ii. 10.—M. ]—Zuvevwyobpevor 
from evwyia, yw, oyf and ev, explained by Pol- 
lux, of public banquets. 
- Ver. 14. Having eyes full of an adulter- 
ess, etc.—Dietlein has the curious notion that 
the allusion is to some’ female member of a 
house into which they had crept, who had already 
become the victim of their seduction. Mozyadidoc 
is more pregnant than the reading d¢farpoic 
ueoTovc potxadiac, which evidently originated with 
later transcribers, Hornejus explains it well: 
‘Sadulteresses dwell, as it were, in their eyes.” 
But this does not yet account for the Singular. 
Respect is probably had to the harlot in Prov. ii. 
16; vi. 24. "Axararaboroc connected with dgGaAporc : 
full of ungratified lust of sin, insatiable in it. 
Another most pregnant term, peculiar to Peter, 
cf. 1 Pet. iv. 1. Lustfulness is reflected in their 
eyes. 

Luring unstable souls—children of mal- 
ediction.—Aciedfovree from déAeap, a bait to 
allure and attract with a bait, as does a fowler to 
catch birds, or a fisherman to catch fish, Jas. i. 
14. (Wordsworth: ‘A word twice used in this 
Epistle, see v. 18; and a metaphor likely to 
occur to Sr. Peter, the fisherman of Galilee, to 
whom our Lord said, Matt. xvii. 27, Bade dyxc- 
otpov, cast a hook.” —M. } 
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- "Aotnpixrove, ef. ch. iii. 16, a peculiar expres- 
sion, explained by Jerome thus: ‘Souls which 
are not yet strong through the love of Christ,” 
and therefore easily turn hither and thither.— 
Teyvpvacuévny, practised, exercised, schooled.— 
TlAzovefiasc, covetousness in its various kinds and 
forms, cf. 1 Pet. ii. 1; 2 Pet. ii. 8, especially also 
the lust of honour and enjoyment. Erasmus in- 
terprets it by rapinae.— Children of maledictwn, 
according to the Hebraism—persons devoted to 
and worthy of the curse, cf. 2 Thes. ii. 8: Ps. 
cix. 17, etc. Calov: ‘From the throat he passes 
to the eyes, the tongue, the heart, and the life.” 
Ver. 15. Having forsaken the right way 
they are gone astray.—Gerhard gives the fol- 
lowing connection: ‘He illustrates the oovetous- 
ness of the false teachers by the example of 
Balaam, who once, by his love of lucre, suffered 
himself to be beguiled into cursing the people of 
Israel, cf. Jude 11.” Another point of compari- 
son, which is not made prominent here, is the 
commingling of the Divine and the worldly, hy- 
pocrisy and allurement to harlotry, Numb. xxv. 
1. ete; xxxi. 16; Rev. ii. 14.—Tw etBeiav ddev. 
This is the way of revealed truth, ch. ii. 2; of 
righteousness, ch. ii. 15. It is called sometimes 
the way of the Lord, Gen. xviii. 19; Judg. ii. 
22; Acts xviii. 25; the way of Is. lix. 8; 
Rom. iii. 17, the way of wisdom, Prov. iv. 11, 
the way of life, Prov. x. 17; the way of salva- 
tion, Acts xvi. 17.—They were consequently per- 
sons who at one time had taken the right way, 
but had now backslidden.— Iavdofa, to go 
astray, to err, take a wrong way, & figure de- 
noting the various by-roads into which they gel, 
and the uncertainty which attends their aberra- 
tion, cf. Matt. xxiv. 5; Jno. vii. 12; 2 Tim. iii. 18. 
Following after the way of Balaam, ec. 
—’Efaxodovthoavres, ch. i. 16; ii. 2; defines 
érAaviGnoav.—Towv Boodp, the son of Bosor. Hebrew 


V3 ; Y is changed into o, because some 
grammarians maintain that in the Babylonian 
pronunciation the }) was a kind of sibilant. ¥ 


and }) are often interchanged ; so Gesenius and 


Ewald.—The wages of unrighteousness.— 
Gerhard: ‘The reward which the Moabite am- 
bassadors carried in their hands, Numb. xxii. 7, 
are called wages of unrighteousness, because Bs- 
laam hoped to receive the money for an unjust 
and wicked work (the cursing of Israel ).” 
"Hydrnoev, a mild term but suited to the circum- 
stances. The sacred narrative does not explicit- 
ly refer to the covetousness of Balaam, Numb. iv. 
22; he seemed inclined to shape his course 
wholly according to the will of God; but when 
the second embassy offered him greater gifts and 
honours, he induced the messengers to prolong 
their stay that he might once more inquire of 
the Lord whether he should go. v.19. His 
dominant lust is also exhibited in v. 84. [See 
Bp. Butler’s Sermon “Upon the character of 
Balaam.”—M. | 

Ver. 16. But was rebuked for his pecu- 
liar iniquity.—"EAcyécv d2 éoyev, he received not 
punishment, but a rebuking conviction, a8 indi- 
cated below. . Ilapavopia==adixia. He clearly 
knew that it was the will of God that he should 
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not curse the people: yet he resisted it.—'Idfag. 
Dietlein: ‘‘The perversion of the law peculiar to 
him, and the archetype of the same perversion 
in the false prophets.” Far-fetched.— Huther 
arbitrarily takes it in the sense of atrov. It rather 
denotes that the transgression was peculiar in 
that he transgressed the will of God, Numb. xxii. 
12, while complying with His commandment, 
which gave him up to the counsel of his heart, 
ch. xxii. 20, 865. 

A dumb beast of burden, etc.—'Yrofiyjior, 
a yoke-beast, a beast of burden, especially an 
ass, Matt. xxi. 5, dgwvov, in antithesis to the 
buman voice. The antithesis between dgwvoy and 
dvipGrov david gOeyEduevov is designed to bring out 
the miraculous character of the incident.’—’Exé- 
Avoe. De Wette says: ‘‘It was not the ass that 
forbade him, but the angel, Numb. xxii. 22. ete.” 
But this is not a discrepancy between our passage 
and the Mosaic account, for God made use of that 
dumb animal to prevent his going onward, while 
the angel suffered him afterwards to pass on to 
punishment, as de Wette himself observes. Ger- 
hard: ‘“‘Balaam was able and ought to have 
seen, from so uncommon a miracle, that his way 
was perverse.”’ In the Epistle of Jude, v. 11, 
two additional examples are given, that of Cain 
and that of the company of Korah; the reward 
of Balaam being only briefly introduced.—TIapa- 
¢oovia, folly, senselessness, madness. It is mad- 
ness indeed to fight against God, Ps. cix. 8; Acts 
v. 89. It is, says Luther, an unequal fight, if old 
pots will fight with rocks; for let it happen as it 
will, the pots will come to grief.—TIIpo¢frov. The 
Mosaic account shows that revelations were made 
to him, Numb. xxii. 8. 18. 18. 19; xxiii. 5. 16; 
xxiv. 17. 16; but also that his soul was open to 
influences of the kingdom of darkness, ch. xxiv. 
]. ete.; xxiii. 1. Ambrose, Gregory of Nyssa 
and Theodoret infer from the latter passages 
that he was a prophet of the devil. Compare on 
the enigmatical character of Balaam, Kurtz, Ge- 
schichte des alten Bundes, 455 [and Butler’s Ser- 
mon on the Character of Balaam.—M. } 

Ver.17. These are wells without water.— 
Two figures are now introduced to describe the 
inffaence of the false teachers upon others. Calov 
sees here a reference to Jer. ii. 18, where God 
compares Himself to a fountain of living waters, 
and the idols, so much run after by the many, to 
broken cisterns, thatcan hold no water. - ‘“‘ They 
contain no water of wholesome wisdom and liv- 
ing consolation.” Oecumenius: ‘They have lost 
the water of life.” Augustine: ‘He calls them 
wells, because they had received the knowledge 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, without water, because 
they do not live agreeably to their knowledge.” 
Prov. x. 11 states the contrary. We are espe- 
cially reminded of Prov. xxi. 6, the original of 
which refers to scattering mist, to dispersing 
vanity, cf. ch. xiv. 24; Is. xxxv. 7. Umbreit 
suggests the well-known mirage. The thirsty 
traveller in the desert perceives a moving sheen 
which he takes for a stream or a lake, hastens to 
it, but, reaching it, is bitterly disappointed, for 
It all dissolves into empty vapour.— Huss: 
‘Where you find a well without water, you find 
dirt and mire. So these contain no water of in- 
flowing grace, but the mire of wickedness. No 
wonder, seeing that they have forsaken the 


fountain of living water.” They are not hallow- 
ing, but polluting wells. 

Clouds driven along by a whirlwind.— 
NegéAa urd Aairaroc édauvduevot. Dietlein incor- 
rectly renders fogs, alleging them to be clouds 
with the lateral idea of inward absence of clear- 
ness. [If the reading dutyAa:z be retained, render 
‘‘mists.”” See Appar. Crit Comm. in Catena: ovx 
elat, pnoi, dtavyele Gorep oi aycot oi bvreg vegéAat, GAN’ 
oplyAa, tovréort, oxdtove xai yvégou peotol, trd Tov 
sovnpod rvetparog EAavvéuevot.—M.] Aaiday. Ger- 
hard produces the definition of Aristotle, who 
describes it as a violent wind turning upward 
and downward, cf. Mk. iv. 87; Lke. viii. 28; 
LXX. Job xxxviii. 1; Jer. xxv. 82.—'Edavvdueva, 
used of ships driven to and fro by strong winds, 
Jas. iii. 4, and of the possessed driven by demons, 
Lke. viii. 29. The parallel passage in Jude 12 
reads: vegéAa: dvvdpo (cf. Prov. xxv. 14) tnd 
avéuew mepip_epduevat, clouds which promise rain, 
but give none because they are chased away by 
the wind. Jude adds three other figures. Peter’s 
point of comparison is different; with him the 
emphasis rests on éAatveota:, which is designed 
to denote the inconsistency, the wavering and 
unquietness of the false teachers. Huther says 
that vegéAac denotes inward emptiness.—Huss : 
“Clouds driven along by the wind produce a 
tempest and obscure the splendour of the sun, 80 
in like manner those false teachers disturb the 
peace of souls and obscure the Sun of righteous- 
ness by the darkness of error.” 

For whom the blackness of darkness is 
reserved forever.—Oic 6 (é¢or. De Wette ob- 
serves that dorépec tAavi#rat, Jude 12, is here left 
out and that ol¢ 46 Cégoc is inappropriately put 
down; most unfair, for Peter as well as Jude use 
the figure with reference to the false teachers. 
Dietlein rightly replies that ‘‘if Peter bad found 
Gorépe¢ mAavyrat, which would be even more 
telling in connection with his oi¢ 6 (égo¢ than 
vegéAaz, he would hardly have omitted those 
words.” [Add that darkness is predicable of 
clouds driven by the wind as well as of wander- 
ing stars; the charge of inappropriateness is 
therefore unfounded.—M.] The relative oi¢ ne- 
cessarily belongs to oiro:, not to myyai or vegéAat, 
which would require alc. 

Blackness of darkness denotes extreme 
darkness, Matt. viii. 12; xxii. 18; xxv. 80. 

Reserved.—Reverts to the judgment of the 
angels, ch. ii. 4; cf. 1 Pet. i. 4; 2 Pet. iii. 7, 17. 
Stier: ‘*That blackness of the judgment is re- 
served, spared, laid in store for them which is 
due to the darkness of their sin.” <A dark life is 
justly punished with darkness, especially because 
of the seduction of so many souls.—Ei¢ aidva, it 
is reserved for them down to the remotest periods 
in time to eternity, no matter what changes may 
take place with the earth and the world. 

Ver. 18. Speaking great swelling words 
of vanity, they entice, etc.—'Tzfpoyxa from 
byxoc, bulk, exceeding bulk, swelling, a ea . 
pride. Jude 16, has: 10 oréua avrov Aadei vrép- 
oyxa. Luther: ‘Proud words with nothing to 
back them,’ hollow, vain phrases, bombast. 
Want of mind, want of power and emptiness are 
generally concealed under a hollow sound of 
words.—Aededfovary, see v. 14.—Bengel: ‘They 
pretend, as if they were lights of the Church, 
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over-great things, but these wells, these clouds 
yield nothing. ‘—’Ev exitupiae capxécs. Gerhard: 
‘sThese are the bait with which they attract 
others,”’—’ AveAyeiacc in apposition with érBupiacc. 
We may also translate with Huther: ‘They en- 
tice in the lusts of the flesh (¢. ¢. insnared, in 
them, ruled by them) by licentiousness those, 
etc.”’—"Ovrwe in truth, in sincerity and not only 
in the mask of hypocrisy [but oAfyuc—oAiyou, cf. 
Appar. Crit. seems preferable.—M. ]—'Azogvyév- 
Tag suits odiyuc better than dvrwo.—Tote &v wAdvy 
avaorpedopivouc dependent on azogvydéyrac. Huther: 
‘‘Those from whom the deceived persons had 
separated, non-christians, especially the heathen, 
who spend their life in error, év mAdvy.” 

Ver. 19. Promising them liberty, etc.— 
The subject of their great swelling speeches turns 
especially on liberty, that is, on the false liberty 
of living as they pleased, of indulging the flesh 
to the full. Grotius refers to certain Gnosties, 
whom Irenzeus reports to have boasted that their 
soul had been liberated from all moral restraints, 
as if Christ had acquired for us the liberty to sin. 
eta was the doctrine of Simon Magus and his 
ollowers.—M.] A promise similar to Gen. iii. 5; 
ef. 1 Pet. ii. 16; they use liberty as a cloak of 
maliciousness, cf. Gal. v. 13. ; 

Slaves of corruption, ch. i. 4; ii. 12, of 
those sins and vices which end in perdition.— 
H7ryraz, by whom a man is permanently overcome, 
of him he has also become the slave, cf. 1 Sam. 
xvii. 9. He cites martial law; by whom a man 
is overcome in war, by him also is he enslaved. 
Those- persons are brought by Satan into the 
slavery of sin and death, cf. Jno. viii. 84; 1 Jno. 
iii. 8; Rom. vi. 16. 

Ver. 20. For having escaped the pollu- 
tions of the world, etc.— The question is, 
which is the subject of this verse? Huther thinks 
that we must understand the false teachers, be- 
cause of the connection of this verse with the 
clause at the end of the preceding verse. Then 
the ydp would refer back to the ¢g¥opa of v. 19. 
But the hypothetical form of this verse is against 
Huther, whereas the false teachers are intro- 
duced before as very decided persons, although 
it may be said that the reality is here expressed 
hypothetically, as is so often the case. But since 
dvrwe aroguyévrac (v. 18) belongs to the deceived, 
it is better to apply aroguyévrec here with Bengel, 
and al. to the same persons, But then we have 
to supply before v. 20, the sentence: ‘As the 
false teachers are themselves slaves of corrup- 
tion, so they make those whom they deceive 
slaves of corruption: for—.” Mcdoyara occurs 
here only in the New Testament, but paopde, v. 
10, stain, pollution. The reference to noxious 
particles floating in the air, called by physi- 
cians miasma, is out of the question here, for 
the word was not used in this sense at the time 
the Epistle was written, although, as Gerhard 
shows, those exhalations are an apt figure of 
sin.—'Ev émcyvdoes, cf. ch. i. 2. 8. 8; iji. 18. Here 
also it denotes vital knowledge.—’EurAaxévreg. 
Gerhard: ‘‘This word is very emphatic; it de- 
scribes those who become entangled with snares 
and ropes; 2 Tim. ii. 4 it is used of those who 
are so entangled with the affairs of this life, that 
they are unable to please Him any longer whom 
they stand pledged toserve. The LXX. use it for 


bp to fall, Prov. xxviii. 18, from animals which 


fall, if they become entangled in snares and 
traps.”—'‘Hrrévra, they return again into the 
slavery of sin and Satan, from which they had 
been delivered. 

Their last state is worse than the first, 
appears to have been a proverbial mode of speech, 
cf. Luke ix. 26; Matt. xii. 45; xxvii. 64.  Gro- 
tius cites a passage in Hermas, ch. iii. 2, which 
evidently has respect to this place: ‘Quidam 
tamen ez tts maculaverunt se ef projecti sunt de ge- 
nerejusiorum et iterum redierunt ad statum pristnum, 
atque etiam detersores quam prius evaserunt.”’—7é 
pera is the condition anterior to their conver- 
sion; ra‘ Zoyara, the state of entire captivity in 
sin and its corruption. The reason being, that 
as there is no standing still in the way of a se- 
cure sinner, the power of sin, and with it also the 
guilt and punishment, have become so much the 
greater. 

Ver. 21. Por it had been better for them 
not to have known the way of righteous- 
ness.—TIdp does not introduce the proof, but the 
explanation and confirmation of the preceding 
proposition. It were better for them if they had 
no such great guilt. Chrysostom: ‘Do not sin 
after forgiveness, suffer thyself not to be wounded 
after thy healing, nor to be stained after grace. 
Think, O man, that guilt is greater after forgive- 
ness, that the renewed wound is more painful 
after healing, and that the stain is more trouble- 
some after grace. He therefore is ungrateful for 
forgiveness who sins again; be is unworthy of 
health who wounds himself anew, and he deserves 
not to be cleansed who stains himself after 

e.”’—' Hy, Imperf. Ind. where we use the Con- 
junctive (cf. Winer, p. 827.) [Translate: “For 
it were better,” ete.—M. ]—‘Oddv dixacootuns. Ger- 
hard: ‘‘The doctrine of Christ, of the Gospel, 
which points out the way how to acquire righ- 
teousness before God and eternal life.” Cf. v. 2. 

Than having known it, to turn baok, 
etc.—ércyvovo.y. Supply for: or yy. a well known 
attraction.—ércorpfypa: to turn to something and 
return, cf. Mark xiii. 16; Luke viii. 65; Avts iii 
19. Huther considers troorpéyaz the true read- 
ing; de Wette prefers the former. 

From the holy commandment.—’ Evroadjr, 
that part of the fore-mentioned way of righteous- 
ness which comprises the doctrine of morals, and 
especially the cardinal commandment of love, 
John xiii. 84; xv. 12; 1 John iit 28. But it may 
also denote the whole of the doctrines of Christ, 
as a commandment that must be believed and 
practised, as we have it in John xii. 49; xv. 10. 
It is called holy on account of its origin, sub- 
stance and end, on account of its contrast to the 
pollutions of the world, and because it is the 
means of man’s holiness. 

Delivered to them, cf. Jude 8. 

Ver. 22. But itis happened to them that 
saying of the true proverb.—tTheir relapse 
into their old sinfulness is elucidated by two 
similes taken from the animal world, with re- 
ference to v. 12.—ZYuuBéBnxe 6. The truth of that 
proverb has been fulfilled in them, cf. Matt. vii. 
6.—Ilapotuta (from olzoc, way) a proverb, wisdom 
by the way, in the street.—Ktuy, the first pro- 
verb with a alight variation is taken from Prov. 


CHAP il. 103-22. 
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xxvi. 11. The Participle must not be changed 
into its finite verb, but deccrexac should be taken 
as referring to a case really under observation, 
eee Winer, p. 869. 

The dog, etc.—’Efépaya from tfepdu, to throw 
out, to vomit. —Eic, supply ercorpfpaca.—K bi dopa, 
something rolled, and=«vA:vd#fpa, a place for 
horses to roll in, the place of wallowing.—Bép- 
Bopoc, dirt, filth, mire. The second proverb is 
not found among Solomon’s; it seems to be taken 
from popular tradition, although parallels are by 
no means wanting. Grotius produces several from 
Aratus and Philo. Similar passages are found 
in the Rabbinical writings. Augustine adds: 
‘See how terrible is that to which he compares 
them; for it is a terrible thing: a dog, etc.— 
What wilt thou be in the sight of God?” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Luther and other evangelical teachers show 
that the prophecy of Peter met its fulfilment not 
enly in the fret age of the Church, but especially 
in the papacy. Gerhard, e. g., mentions the 
written words of Ulric, bishop of Augsburg, 
about A.D. 800: ‘Popes, bishops and clergymen 
rush so passionately into voluptuousness, that 
they perpetrate the most horrible and unnatural 
vices.” Sixtus IV., says Gerhard, was a Sodom- 
ite, and granted leave to cardinals with whom he 
was on terms of intimacy, to indulge this vice 
during three summer-months. Paulus Jovinus 
sfirms the same atrocity on the part of Leo X. 
Consult, for the fulfilment of the other marks of 
false teachers, Gerhard and Calov on the respec- 
tive passa 

2. Augustine specifies four kinds of destruction 
or death. The first death is the death of the 
soul, if through sinning it becomes separated 
from God, who is the life of the soul, as the soul 
is the lifeof the body. The second death is that 
of the body, when it becames separated from the 
soul. The third is the second death of the soul, 
when, in a state of separation from God and the 
body, it endures punishment. The fourth and 
last death is the death of the whole man, when 
the soul, without God, but with the body, will 
have to suffer eternal punishment. 

8. As Christ has His forerunners and types, so 
has antichrist his. To these belong Balaam in 
particular. ‘The souls of oracular personages, 
prophets, magicians and enchanters like Balaam 
resemble the strings of a lute, which vibrate in 
unison with kindred notes, and reécho them. 
The true prophets who were in sympathy with 
God, caught those notes of sympathy from above, 
but the false and devilish prophets caught them 
from beneath (Ex. vii. 11); those like Balaam 
caught them from both directions without being 
able to identify them until their heart inclined 
more to oneor the other.”” Richter, Hausbidel.— 
The history and character of Balaam affords us 
important insight into the nature of prophecy. 

4. Spiritual and carnal adultery, says Gerhard, 
£0 mostly hand-in-hand. The devil is a liar and 
aa unclean spirit, John viii. 44; Luke xi. 24, and 
hence incites those whom he holds captive in his 
bonds to the propagation of lies and impure 
lusts. Those strong spirits of the post-Apostolic 
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age, who began to stir in the time of Peter, and 
whose rise he foresaw, were wont io indulge in 
such swelling words: “Only a small standing 
pool can be polluted by unclean things that are 
poured into it, not so the ocean, which receives 
every thing, because it is conscious of its great- 
ness; 80 little men are overpowered by meats; 
but he that is an ocean in power (éfovofa) receives 
every thing without being polluted thereby.’ So 
says Porphyry. See Neander. ‘We must,” 
(Clement of Alexandria reports them to have 
said) ‘fight lust in the enjoyment of lust, for 
it is no great thing to abstain from lust if it 
has not been tasted, but it is a great thing to in- 
dulge lust without being overcome by it.” Those 
false teachers have met their brethren in the re- 
storers of the flesh and the Latter Day Saints. 
What sophisms and powerful errors may not be 
brought forth in the last days of the Church! 

5. What we read here of extreme darkness, is 
by no means in conflict with those passages which 
speak of fiery flames and the lake of fire; for as 
intense heat and intense cold prevail in different 
localities here on earth at one and the same time, 
80 the Scripture informs us that there are very 
rare localities in the wide extent of the lower 
world. 

6. If those who have truly escaped from the 
pollutions of the world, may again be entangled 
therein, then Holy Scripture teaches that re- 
lapsing from the state of grace is possible,—a 
doctrine denied by the Calvinistic School on un- 
tenable grounds. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The great folly of preferring momentary plea- 
sure to eternal happiness. Salvation may be 
gained or lost in one moment of time.—‘‘Sin is 
fruitful: it does not end where it begins; the sin 
that succeeds another is usually the punishment 
of that which precedes it, and that which pre- 
cedes, mostly the cause of that which follows.” 
Gerhard.—An unfortified mind opens the gate 
and the door to false teachers.—Stability of mind 
is a precious jewel.—Wicked men who fan the 
sparks of carnal lust in others, are able by means 
of such inflaming to do with them what thoy 
please.—‘‘As soon as the heart is removed from 
trust in God, from glorying in the knowledge of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, so soon all seductions have 
again free entrance into the same. At first men 
resist for awhile, but by and by their courage 
flags and they are overcome at last.’’ Rieger.— 
The most wretched slavery is the service of sin, 
for sin is the greatest tyrant.—‘‘Those who lead 
a disgraceful and a vicious life, are threatened 
not simply with transient punishment in fire.” 
Augustine.—The great danger of relapse: 1. The 
greater the measure of grace received, the greater 
the punishment, Heb. vi. 4-6; x. 26. 27. 2. Con- 
version is increasingly difficult in the case of 
those who have fallen from grace, just as a 
disease is more difficult to cure on its retuyn 
than at its first occurrence.—How does relapse 
take place? . It is usually not sudden, but gra- 
dual. Remissness in watching and prayer, in- 
difference to the punishment of the Spirit are its 
precursors. The company of pious Christians is 
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exchanged for that of vain worldlings; the read- 
ing of entertaining books is substituted for the 
study of the wholesome word of God, and Chris- 
tian liberty is enlarged to its utmost limits. If, 
to crown the whole, deceivers step in, the relapse 
is completed.—A relapsed person is more danger- 
ous to others, ‘‘because knowing Christianity, 
he ia able to hurt it more seriously by cunning 
than another who never knew it.’’ Roos. 
STarKE :—The deceits of sin and Satan degrade 
many men not only to the level of brutes, but in 
many points below it. O hateful monsters, ye 
fare worse than dumb brutes, Is. i. 8.—Ver. 18. 
Excellent portraiture of Romish false teachers! 
hut the evangelical Church, alas, is not free from 
such shameful blemishes. O Lord, heal this 
great hurt, Ps. xii. 2.—The wicked, as he seeks 
rest in sin of every kind, seeks it also in debauch- 
ery, but does not find it, although he fancies to find 
it forthwith, fresh lusts evermore disquiet him 
ae and urge him to sin, so that he is a verita- 
ble slave of sin.—Every human heart is sinful, 
but if it is thoroughly trained and practised in 
sin, it is altogether imbedded in corruption and 
nigh to the curse. O accursed man, tremble and 
pray without ceasing: ‘‘O God, create in mea 
ure heart,’’ and exercise thyself hereafter in god- 
iness, 1 Tim.iv.7. He that is devoted to covet- 
ousness, has already departed from the right 
way, 1 Tim. vi. 10; Lke. xii. 15.—Wilt thou and 
canst thou compel God to prevent thy wickedness 
by miracles? If thou wilt not suffer His word 
to deter thee from evil, He will allow it, but, 
look, what He will do, Lke. xvi. 80. 81.—Many 
words, little power! Falsehood-mongers are de- 
ceivers. The reverse is equally true. Happy 
the cities and countries which have teachers after 


the pattern of Paul, 2 Cor. ii. 17; iv. 2.—None 
wants to be a servant, none a slave of the fiend, 
but all sinners are the slaves of their lusts, of 
their belly, of their flesh and of the worst enemy 
of their temporal and eternal happiness, Jno. viii. 
84.—Mark the deceit of the devil and of sin; 
they show thee not fire and sword, the gallows 
and the wheel, but portray only that which 
pleases and attracts; yet if thou sufferest thy- 
self to be entangled and caught, all those things 
will follow, and damnation at the last, Heb. iii. 18. 
Fearful to hear, but true; relapses are danger- 
ous and finally incurable, Heb. x. 26. 27.—Let 
him that standeth take heed lest he fall, 1 Cor. 
x. 12.—O man, thou makest so much of outward 
cleanliness in dress, in ornament and beautify- 
ing, but in the natural state of thy soul thou art 
like unclean dogs and sows. Remember that in 
proportion as thy soul is more noble than thy 
body, so shouldest thou the rather provide for her 
cleansing and beautifying. 

Lisco:—The fearful relapse into sin.—The 
fearful end of the enemies of the Kingdom. 

[Vze. 12. Dwicnt: Punishment of the Wicked, 
tts Nature. Theol. V., 470. 

Ver. 6. Liagtroot: The Way of Balaan. 
Works, VII., 78. 

Ver. 19. Buarr, H.: On the Slavery of Vice. 
Serm. IV., 201. 

CoLtyeR, W. B.: Christianity compared with 
Deisem. On Scripture Comparison. 

Ver. 20. Smatripan, Br.: The Danger of Re 
lapsing. Sermons, 547. 

Vv. 20. 21. Sruzon, C.: Apostates in a Worse 
State than Ever. Works, XX., 888. 
My A.: Light from the Cross, p. 41. 


CHAPTER IIL. 1-9. 
ANALYs18 :—Roeference to the long-predicted rise of scoffers, and refutation of their unbelief. 


1 This second epistle, beloved, I now write unto you; in both which I stir up your 
2 pure minds by way of remembrance: That ye may be mindful of the words which 
were spoken before by the holy prophets, and of the commandment of us! the apostles 
8 of the Lord and Saviour: Knowing this first, that there shall come in the last days* 
4 scoffers,* walking after‘ their own lusts, And saying, Where is the promise of his com- 
ing? for since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were® from the 
5 beginning of the creation. For this they willingly are ignorant of, that by the word 
of God the heavens were of old, and the earth standing out of the water and in the 
6 water:* Whereby the world that then was, being overflowed with water, perished: 
7 But the heavens and the earth which are now, by the same word’ are kept in store, 
8 reserved unto fire against the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men. But, 
beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, that one day ts with ® the Lord as a thousand 
9 years, and a thousand years as one day. The™ Lord 1s not slack concerning his prom- 
ise, a8 some men count slackness; but is longéuffering to us-ward,” not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to repentance. 


CHAPTER III. 1-9. 


89- 


Verse 1. (German: “This Epistle, beloved, I now write you as the second in order to rouse in it [as also in the former] 
your pure mind by way of remembrance’’.—M. 
Verse 2. {1 Lachmann and Tischendorf read vywwy. According to the testimony of most of the authorities this must 
be considered the original reading. [940 », Rec. Ocec.; vu ev A. B.C. K.L., Cod. Sin.—M.] 
Translute: That ye should remember the words spoken before by the holy prophets and the commandment 
of the Lord and Saviour given by your Apostles. Alford..... and the commandment of the Apostles 


of their Lord and Saviour. Wordsew 


orth. Fronmilller agrees witb Alford in the construction but, re- 
and the commandment of the Lord and Saviour, given to you by us the 


Aposties.— As the authorities are overwhelmingly against 7 ua v, Alford’s rendering fs the most cor- 


rect and grammatical.— The construction is 


cult, but the sense is clear and vyuwy so far from af- 


fecting the genuineness of the Epistle, is an evidence for its genuineness. A forger would certainly 


have used 4 4», but a real Apostle may 


Vulg., Copt., al., Alf., Words.—M. 
German: “atthe end of the days.” 


content himseif with modestly saying v uo v.—M.] 
Verse 8. 2 Lachmann and Tischendorf read égyarwy. [doxdrov Rec. K.L. ¢ 


ecxater. A. B.C. Cod. Bin., 


slate: “in the last of the days.”—M 


[' ‘ 
(® Omit dv épwae y How;, Roc., K. L., insert A. B. C., Vulg., Copt., Syr., al.—M. |icteob., Lachm., Tischend., - 


[4 Translate : 


SusecyEoyD anotherdwaf Acyému. [Scholsz., Alf., Wordsw.—M. 
al 


te 


they were from,” etc., in E. V.—M. 
Verse 5. [© German: For it is hidden to them, 


fers in scoffing, or (mockers in mockery.) 
- Oec.—M.] avravafter ¢xcOupias (B.C. K. L.) Gries 
Verse & (German: ... . all things remain thus from the beginning of the ‘creation. 


Lillie.—M. Couch before éwcOuylag 
. [Alford.] 


tter than “ continue as 


use they thus will it, that the heavens and an earth were from 


of old out of water and by means of water consisting by the word of God. 
Translate: For this escapes them of their own will, that the heavens were from of old, and the earth out 
; of water and by means of water consisting by the word of God.—M.) * 
Verse 7. ™ Lachmann reads rg avrq, by the same word, as in v.6. But Tischendorf with B.C. K. L. reads r¢ 


avurov. 


late with German: “by His word.” With this single, but important variation, the E. V. cannot be 


amperes sig) : 
Verse 8. [8 wapa xupiov. . Sin.—M. 
9 German : 


sand y etc 


e 


ut let not this one t be hidden to you, beloved, that one day is before the Lord as a thou- 


ears, etc. 
Translate: But let this one oe et escape you, (with allusion to y. 5), beloved, that one day, etc.—M.] 
"9 


Verse 9. [° Insert 6 before x ¥pios, Rec., K. 
Nl Lachmann reads 8¢° VMAS, 
etg unas. [Cod. Sin. 8t vexas.—M.] 
[German: The 
us, not willi 
Translate: The 
fering towards us, etc. Alford.—M.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vzr. 1. This Hpistle now, beloved, the 
second.—The flow of fiery, prophetical diction 
beginning with ch. i. 16, comes here to a point 
of rest. Peter takes up ch. i. 15.—’Mdy in the 
acceptation of already, gives no good sense. [But 
this is doubtful: we have only to render ‘this 
Epistle, already a second” and the idea is plain 
that this Epistle was written very soon after the 
former; this is the opinion of Bengel, ‘‘priorem 
peullo ante scripserat;’’ cf. the same author on ch. 
i. 12, **alteram hance epistolam scribit brevi inter- 
vallo post primam.”’—M. ] Conuect #d7 with ypdgw 
not with devrépav. Now in the near prospect of 
death and in the presence of scoffers denying the 
coming of Christ, write Iunto you. This passage 
defines more explicitly the somewhat indefinite 
statement of ch. 1. 15; but this does not there- 
fore exclude a reference to the Gospel according 
to St. Mark. 

In both which I rouse, etc.—'Ev air, the 
pronoun is in the Plural, because dio is implied 
in devrépav,; Winer, p. 1564.—Aceyeipw, it seems, 
must be taken as a Conjunctive for tva év avraic. 
On the sense see ch. i. 18.—‘Yydv may be 
connected with tovhoe: or didvoiay; the latter 
seems preferable.— E.Aixpev7, see Phil. i. 10 from 
eiAy (sun-light) and xpivw, something attentively 
examined in the light of the sun and found genu- 
ine, hence pure, clear, unmixed, [unadulterated. 
—M.] Acdvoia, 1 Pet. i. 18, “this pure mind is 
at once opposed to errors in doctrine and to ex- 
cuses for the practice of vices. A man of a pure 
mind believes and loves the truth, and grows 
holy in the truth.” Roos. Such a mind can only 
be roused in the case of those, who are not in the 
truth, cf. Jno. xviii. 87; iii. 21; 1 Jno. i. 6. A 
principal means thereto is the remembrance of 


-; omit A. B. C., Cod. Sin.] 
for your, the believers’, sake; but Tischend., with many authorities gives 


Lachm. and Tischendorf. 


rd delayeth not with the promise, as some consider it a delay, but He hath patience with 
that some should perish, but that all should tarn to repentance. 
rd ie not tardy concerning His promise, ag some account tardiness, bat He is longsuf- 


the revelations of God, deposited in the writings 
of the Prophets and Apostles. 

Ver 2. That ye should remember the 
words, etc.—Here, as in 1 Pet. i. 10-12 and 2 
Pet. i. 19, great weight is attached to the word 
of prophecy, which is brought into most intimate 
connection with the Apostolical doctrines.— 
‘Ayluv mpogyray, see ch. i. 21.—'Evrodje, ch. ii. 
21.—'Hydv in apposition with arooréAwy as in 
Acts x, 41. The author here repeatedly describes 
himself (as in ch. i. 1) as an Apostle, just as he 
describes himself in ch. iii. 1 as the Author of 
the first Epistle.—Mvyofjra:, further definition 
of év vo e., The Infinite of intention or of 
further definition, Winer p. 841.—Tod xvpiov xai 
cwripo¢; de Wette makes these words to be gov- 
erned by the Infinitive and gives the ungrammati- 
cal rendering ‘‘of our Apostles.” But it is more 
natural to connect rov xupfov with évroAje. This 
has a double Genitive; cf. Winer, pt. iii. 80. 
The one of these Genitives relates to the an- 
nouncement, the other to the origin of the doc- 
trine.—In the parallel passage, Jude 17, the 
reference to the Prophets is omitted.—De Wette’s 
interpretation being manifestly incorrect, we 
need not stop to refute his inference that the 
non-apostolical author here betrays himself and 
acts out of his character. 

Ver. 8. Knowing this first that in the 
last of the days scoffers shall come.—2 
Tim. iii. 1; cf. 1 Tim.iv. 1. They are to consider 
it as a principal point of the prophetical and 
apostolical word that—y:vdoxovres. Here we 
should expect the Accusative, governed by 
pvnoOivat. Such, probably intentional, ana- 
colutha are of frequent occurrence. Conceptions 
expressed by the casus recti of Participles, are 
exhibited with greater prominence, Winer, p. 
594; cf. Acts xv. 28; Eph. iv. 2; iii. 17. 
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Shall come, cf. ch. ii. 1; Mtt. xxiv. 6. 11. 
24; vii. 15. 22; 1 Jno. iv. 1. The parallel pas- 
sage Jude 18is almost identical; rc év éoydry 
xpdévy soovra: éurralaras, cata rag éavraév éndupiac 
wopevouevot, with the addition rév dceBetjv.— Er’ 
éoxdtov tov huepiv. The Adjective Neuter is 
often used emphatically instead of the Substan- 
tive. Winer, p. 248. At the end of these present 
days of the world. [But as écyardy is the best 
supported reading, cf. App. Crit., it is better to 
translate ‘‘in the last of the days”; there is per- 
haps no difference in meaning, but the Plural 
seems to extend the expression over a wider 
space, so Alford; Wordsworth: ‘From this refer- 
ence, it appears that St. Jude wrote his Epistle 
after the present Epistle, and that he owned this 
Epistle to be the work of an Apostle, and therefore 
an authentic writing; and if authentic, then it 
must be also genuine, for it asserts itself to be 
written by St. Peter, ch. i. 1 and i. 17, where the 
writer describes himself as present at the trans- 
figuration, at which only three Apostles were 
present, viz.: Peter, James and John.”—M. jJ— 
*Euratxra: (from éuraifve to play, sport in or on) 
sooffers, deceivers; cf. LXX. in Is. iii. 4, for 


ondyn , petulantise, petulantes, people that 


jest about things of the greatest importance. 
Here we encounter another class of adversaries 
of Christ, different from the false prophets and 
teachers described in the second chapter. The 
two classes have this in common, that they are 
Epicurean and Antinomian in mind, cf. v.17; 
ch. ii. 18.19. The appearance of such men is 

redicted Acts xx. 29; 1 Tim. iv. 1; 2 Tim. iii. 

, etc. Ifthe reading év éumarypovy is retained, 
it is necessary to use a mark of distinction after 
the latter word, rendering: ‘‘they shall come in 
the spirit of scoffing, as scoffers, walking, etc.” 
[‘‘They will not only de scoffers, but they will 
come tn scoffing, like those of whom the Psalmist 
says, that their delight is i cursing, and that 
they clothe themselves with it, as it were, with a 
raiment (Ps. cix. 16.17); and the contrast is 
striking to the Divine words evAcyav evAoyfon, 
Gen. xxii. 17, cf. Eph. i. 8, 6 evAoyfoag Hudc év 
doy evaoyia, and Clem. Rom. i. 24.” Words- 
worth.—M. ] 


Walking after their own lusts.—They no 
longer appear in sheep’s clothing, but exhibit 
their wolf-nature.—Karad rac idiacg airev. 'Idiag 
brings out the self-will and opposition of these 
men to the law of God.—’Emdupiacs ropevdpevac 
Bengel: ‘‘This is the origin of error, the root of 
libertinism.” Luther; ‘‘These are our Epicu- 
reans and Sadducees, who believe neither one 
thing nor the other, who live as they think best 
and walk after their own lusts, considering per- 
mitted whatever suits their pleasure: examples 
of euch are met on every hand.”—Ilopevdéuevoz, 
see 1 Peter iv. 8. 


Ver. 4. Where is the promise of His 
coming ?—Similar to the daring words of the 
scoffers in Mal. ii. 17: ‘‘Where is the God of 
judgment?” The same form of speech ocours in 
Luke viii. 25; Ps. xlii. 4; lxxix. 10. Where is 
it? ¢. g., Where is its fulfilment? It is nowhere 
to be found. 

The promise.—They use the language of 


believers, to whom the coming of their Lord is 
the most cherished desire, cf. Luke xxi. 28. 

Of His coming.—rapovciac. Used here ina 
more special sense than in ch. i. 16, of the visible 
coming of Christ to the judgment of the wicked 
and to the consummation of His Kingdom, Matt. 
xxiv. 8. 27. 37; 1 Thess. ii: 19; iii. 18; 2 Peter 
iii. 12.—Avrod, they do not take His name on 
their lips, so much do they disdain it. ([Poly- 
carp, c. 7: ‘Whosoever does not confess the suf- 
fering of the cross, is of the devil; and whoso- 
ever perverts the oracles of the Lord to his own 
lusts, and says that there is neither resurrection 
nor a judgment,—he is the first-born of Satan.”— 
M 


or since the fathers fell asleep.—'As’ x 
yap scil. nuépac. De Wette is wrong in saying: 
‘The author appears to assume these scoffers as 
present and that prediction as fulfilled.” No; 
this appearance springs solely from critical pre- 
judices. Peter puts himself into the time of the 
fulfilment of that prediction, when the first ge- 
neration of believers had already fallen asleep; 
most of them had expected the visible coming of 
the Lord as immediately connected with the de- 
struction of Jerusalem; but after that catastrophe 
had taken place without the expected visible 
coming of the Lord, the scoffers took occasion io 
deny the coming of the Lord altogether. This 
Peter foresees in the Spirit. The word fathers 
denotes therefore not the Patriarchs, the ances- 
tors of the Jewish people, nor (as Dietlein main- 
tains) any preceding generation standing to that 
immediately succeeding it in the relation of fa- 
thers, but the fathers of the second generation of 
Christians. Otherwise the sentence would be pleo- 
nastic, beeause an’ dozic¢ follows after.—' Exoruf- 
@noav liko érayyedia, to be understood in a mock- 
ing sense, as imitating the language of believers. 

All things remain thus from the begin- 
ning of the creation.—Avcayéve:, they remain 
without intermission, the whole world remains 
according to its old constitution, in the consist- 
ence which it has once for all, it remains through 
all mutations. Huther arbitrarily inserts the 
idea, ‘‘since the fathers . . . . hath come to pass; 
all things continue thus . . . .”—Others supply 
dc 7v, as it was from the beginning of creation, 
which is equally arbitrary. The construction is 
pregnant: ‘All things from the time of our fa- 
thers remain in a general way, as they are; yea, 
from the beginning of creation all things remain 
essentially the same.” Bengel gives to oire a 
pregnant force: ‘‘All things remain thus as they 
remain from the beginning of the vi dere fe : 
permanent, ut permanent.” —M.] __Dietlein ee 
these erring spirits speculative philosophers who 
advance the proposition that ‘‘the history of 
creation is endless; the destiny of the human 
race is not one that actually occurs at a given 
time and terminates the course of the world, but 
it fulfils itself in an untemporal (tenzestich) man- 
ner (it is immanent, to use the language of modern 
speculation); and this they infer from the cir- 
cumstance, that one generation passes away after 
another, and is dispatched as they suppose, and 
that therefore it cannot be otherwise with all 
succeeding generations.’’ There is no reason te 
assume euch a system in the case of these trifling 
Epicureans, and a7’ apzic is absolutely in conflict 
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with such an assumption.—Luther explains the 
inference of the false teachers as follows: ‘The 
world has stood so long, and has always remained 
thus; should it now at last become otherwise ?”’ 
We must however add in the sense of those scof- 
fers: The coming of Christ and the destruction 
of the world were long since predicted as con- 
neeted with the destruction of Jerusalem without 
coming to pass; where then is now the word of 
the Scripture ? 

Vex. 5. For it is hidden to them, because 
they thus will it.—Refutation of the assertion 
that all things remain in the same condition by 
the fact of the flood.—Toiro belongs to 571, not to 
OfAovrac, as in ch. iii. 8, and @éAecy denotes not 
“to chooee a view” (eine Ansicht belieben, as Diet- 
lein maintains), for this meaning cannot be veri- 
fied. Huther, indeed, cites a passage from 
Herodotus, but it is isolated and proves nothing 
for the New Testament. It denotes “a guilty 
ignorance,” as Luther translates; they are wil- 
fully ignorant of it; they are wilfully blind to 
the consideration of the flood. Winer, p. 489, 
note [says: In 2 Peter iii. 6, AavOdvet rovro Gé- 
dovrac I prefer the rendering: latet eos hoc (what 
follows) volentes, %. ¢., volentes ignorant, to the 
other: eos (what follows) hoc (what precedes) 
volentes, i. €., contendentes. The former brings 
out more clearly the guilt of the mockers. Nei- 
ther in Col. ii. 18, is GéAwy to be taken as an ad- 
i etd 

Phat the heavens and an earth were 
from of old, etc.—Oipavol, as usual in the Plu- 


rallike O°DU, of. 2 Cor. xii. 2—"Exratar, 


from of old, from the first origin of all things.— 
"Heavy, de Wette, Huther, al., refer it primarily to 
ovpavel, but then also to y7 ovveordoa. This might 
pase grammatically (Winer, p. 868), but how are 
we to conceive the heavens to consist out of and 
through water? De Wette, indeed, observes that 
the conception that the heavens (the firmament) 
were made out of water, may be justified by Gen. 
i, 6, but he is conscious of the unsatisfactoriness 
of this exposition, since he proposes to refer éx 
to the earth and dz to the heavens (through the 
water). This is very forced, and in no event ap- 
plicable to the starry heavens, which are of 
course included in oipavol. According to the re- 


presentation of the Bible, the firmament (y* (2) 


consists not out of water, but forms a wall of 
partition between the waters above and the wa- 
‘ters below, Gen. i. 7. 8.—The earth originated, 
out of water, out of the dark matter in which it 
-was comprehended, and through water, ¢. ¢., (as 
Winer, p. 488, explains it) through the agency of 
water, which partly descended into the lower 
parte of the earth, and partly formed the clouds 
in thesky. The earth, moreover, manifoldly re- 
ceived its diversified form through the water, 
consists in a great measure in water and this ele- 
ment, as already noticed by Oecumeniugs, holds 
it together and cements it.—The Indo-gyptian 
cosmogonies, to which de Wette refers, and which 
are said to contain an account of a chemical ori- 
gin of the world out of water, are altogether ir- 
relevant. [Bengel: ““Gradatio, aqua terram texer- 
at: BX aquis terra emerstt: ef aqua INSERVIIT, tt 
terra consisteret, sicut Creator cam formavit et collo- 


cavit. Agua ceterogui levior est, et terra inferiores 
partes pettt, usque co, ut omnis aqua, in linea recta 
@ superficie ad centrum orbis hujus sive rotundi sys- 
tematis, terram semper sub se habeat: sed in ipsa su- 
perficie terra passim supra aquas plus minusve emi- 
net; et vel hunc aqua locum quasi invita, et potentis- 
simo jussu divino coacta, terre concessit et reliquit. 
Ex. xx. 4; Ps. xxiv. 2; civ. 5-8; cxxxvi. 6; Job 
xxxviii. 10.”—The assertion that the earth arose 
out of the water is opposed to the dogma of Simon 
Magus, that it was engendered from fire. Words- 
von referring to Hippolyt., Refut. haer, p. 165.— 

y the word of God may refer both to the 
heavens and to the earth, of. Gen. i. 6.9. But 
we may also join these words more intimately 
with ovvecréoa, which appears to be preferable, 
as it gives greater prominence to the thought, 
that it does not consist a moment longer than 
God permits. Bengel: ‘By the word of God is 
defined the duration of all things, so that it can- 
not be longer or shorter.” [The reference here 
is to the oreative energy of the Divine Logos. 
The Jewish readers of Peter’s Epistle were fami- 
liar with that doctrine, which was opposed to the 


‘error of the Gnostics who held that the universe 


was made by angels or by the demiurge opposed 
to the supreme God. Irensous I., 19, declares, 
that the world was not made by angels, nor by 
any powers separated from God, but by His 
Word, «.¢., Christ. Ps. xxxii. 6; Johni.8. The 
same author says, II., 2: ‘All things which God 
made, He made by the indefatigable Word, even 
as John the disciple of the Lord declares eon- 
cerning Him, John i. 8.”—M.] 

Ver. 6. Whereby the world that then 
was, being overflowed with water, pe- 
rished.—Av ay cannot possibly refer to idaroce 
(Huther), more especially because éidar: follows 
after; norcan it signify: guapropter, nor “through 
which circumstances it also came to pass that 
.- .” (Dietlein), still less ‘“‘yet” (dennoch— 
Luther). It evidently belongs to otvpavot xai y7. 
It was just the heavens and the earth which be- 
came the instruments of destruction of the then 
xéopoc, 3. e., for the then existing world of human 
beings and animals. Peter uses xéopoc in pre- 
cisely the same sense, ch. ii. 56. The heavens 
became such an instrument of destruction, when 
their windows were opened and it rained as never 
before since the creation of the world, Gen. vii. 
11. The earth which had been founded upon the 
waters and risen out of the water, Ps. xxiv. 2, in 
obedience to the command of God was compelled 
to pour forth its treasures of water, Gen. viii. 2, 
in order to-destroy man and beast. Who would 
have believed this before the flood came? Who 
would have supposed that the heavens and earth 
did contain within them such powers of destruc- 
tion, seeing that they consisted so long before? 
Every attempt of taking xédouoc in another sense, 
understanding it of the whole world, of the uni- 
verse (Huther, al.), or more particularly of the 
earth (Calov), fails to bring out the full force of 
arddzero, which was then to be circumscribed to 
such an extent as to denote a great mutation, 
which conflicts with grammatical usage. But 
here we must take a retrospective view of éxradaz,, 
v. 6, in order to understand the full refutation 
of the antagonistic proposition. 1.”"Exwada should 
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be joined not only with oipavol, but also with 77. 
The heavens and the earth even in the time of Noah 
had consisted from of old, upwards of 1600 years; 
from this circumstance the men of that time 
might have drawn the inference that all things 
in the world of man would ever remain, even as 
they were; but how fallacious was that inference! 
2. With this is connected the thought, that consid- 
eriyg that the earth came into existence and does 
consist by the Word of God, the people of that 
time might surely have been able to understand 
that it could be destroyed by the self-same Word. 
8. The event has shown, that the world of man 
was destroyed just by the heavens and the earth, 
which to them had the appearance of an impe- 
rishable existence. 4. Now the heavens and the 
earth, as intimated in vy. 7, underwent also a 
change in that catastrophe. That flood which 
covered the whole earth would be inexplicable 
without an extraordinary influence exerted by 
God upon the heavens and the earth, whereby 


their condition was changed. Gen. ix. 11, cf.x. 


25, where reference is made to an extraordinary 
terrestrial catastrophe, expressly testify that the 
earth was destroyed by the flood, and that it pre- 
sented in many respects an appearance very dif- 
ferent from that which it had before that mighty 
revolution. , 

Vur. 7. But the heavens and the earth 
which are now, by His word are kept in 
store.—Oi d2 viv oipavol. Niv belongs also to yf 
and presupposes a change wrought upon the 
heavens and the earth by the flood; according to 
our exposition, it is not in antithesis with 6 rére 
xéoL0¢.—T® atrod Aéyy. The same Divine om- 
nipotence which commanded.the water to destroy 
men and to lay waste the earth, will hereafter 
destroy the present world by fire, and not only 
change the surface of theearth. [Ireneus calls 
the last conflagration, ‘‘diluvium tgnis.”  Bengel: 
‘¢ Tgnis confutabit empectas.’”’—M. | 

Kept in store.—dfoarvpivev, properly, to lay 
up in store, to treasure up, ¢ g., grain or a 
treasure. The meaning is not, that the present 
world ts only a treasure gathered together and 
saved from the deluge, merely a remnant of the 
original world-totality. Such an idea belongs 
not to Oncavpédc. But the reference is doubtless 
partly to the promise (Gen. ix. 15), and partly to 
the redemption in Christ. Calov:—‘‘The world, 
for a certain time, is as yet in store and left un- 
hurt, like treasure stored up in a chest, as yet 
untouched.” Huther justly rejects Dietlein’s 
notion that the idea of profit must be held fast, 
in the sense that the heavens and the earth are 
the materials stored up for the exercise of pun- 
ishment, yet so that they shall perish under the 
punishment. 

Reserved unto fire, etc.—II vp? must not be 
connected with redyoavpiopévor, but with rypov- 
pevot. Just.as fire is even now an instrument. of 
punishment to the world, so it will be used as an 
instrument of the destruction of the world in the 
final judgment, of. Gen. xix. 24; Amos vii. 4; 
Is. Ixvi. 15; Dan. vii. 9; 2 Thess. i.8; Matt. iii. 
12; xxv. 41; Rev. xix. 20; xx. 10. This is en- 
larged upon in v. 10.—Typotuevo:, used several 
times by Peter, 1 Pet. i. 4; 2 Pet. ii. 4. 9. 17.— 
’"Arwdeiac. —Calov:—‘‘Not perfect destruction, 
but perdition and eternal death.”—Tév doeBav 


av3péruv.—Dietlein applies this to the whole hu- 
man race, because with the exception of the con- 
verted, itis ungodly. [But he is here, as so oft- 
en, inaccurate and unreliable. The reference is 
simply to the ungodly among men. The follow- 
ing passage from an oration by Melito, Bp. of 
Sardis, in the second century, published from the 
Syriac by Cureton, is an interesting relic of an- 
cient exegesis: ‘“‘There was a flood of water, and 
all men and living creatures were destroyed by the 
multitude of waters, and the just were preserved 
in an ark of wood by the ordinance of God. 80 
also it will be at the last time; there will be a 
flood of fire, and the earth will be burnt up, to- 
gether with its mountains, and men will be burnt 
up with the idols which they have made; and the 
sea together with the isles will be burnt, and the 
just shall be delivered from the fury (of the fire), 
as their fellows in the ark (were saved) from the 
waters in the deluge.””—M. : 

Vzx. 8. But let this one thing not escape 
you, etc.—This is not a second refutation of the 
scoffers, but the removal of an obstacle which 
believers might find in the protracted delay of 
Christ’s advent. 

That one day is before the Lord.—The 
shortest space of time before Him,- is in His 
sight long enough for the execution of events, 
which in our computation would require a thou- 
sand years, and the longest space of time before 
Him passes away as rapidly as does a day to us. 
In order to occupy the right stand-point with re- 
spect to the coming of Christ, we must apply the 
standard of eternity, and not use human mes- 
sures of time. The second clause of the propo- 
sition is taken from Ps. xc. 4. Time is not ab- 
solutely denied in the case of God, but His rela- 
tion to time is very different from that sustained 
by us men, the creatures of a day. Bengel:— 
‘‘God’s snologium (time-piece for eternity) dif- 
fers from the horologium (time-piece for ates, 
of mortals. But how shall we understand this 
If we could understand it, Moses and Peter 
wotild not have been under the necessity of add- 
ing ‘‘with the Lord.”—Stier :—‘‘ He who created 
the heavens and the earth in six days, because 
He thus willed it, may also suddenly accomplish 
in one day that which under other circumstances 
would require a thousand years; in like manner 
He may ordain thousands of years to be to the 
world week-and-work-days before His great 
Sabbath begins to dawn. The longest time is 
only brief after God’s measure; yet it hastens 
and rushes irresistibly into eternity, just because 
it is time.” —Thiersch :—‘“The internal develop- 
ment of mankind, which must have reached its 
consummation before the end of the world, is 80 
entirely dependent on the Divine disposal that at 
one time there may occur a step forward 80 
mighty that we should hardly have expected it 
to take place in a thousand years, while at an- 
other time, the course of development, retarded 
by God, does not progress in a thousand years 
any further than at other times in a day.” This 
ig as incorrect as Dietlein’s view, that God will 
punish in one day the sin of thousands of years, 
and thus equalize the great disfiguring which by 
so long a duration had come into eternity; that 
otherwise the duration of time with God is of 
great, though not of necessary, importance, be- 
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eause a thousand years are before Him as one 
day.—The Fathers, as is well known, have drawn 
from this passage the inference that the world is 
to last six thousand years, especially as Heb. iv. 
9 speaks of a Sabbath-time of the people of God, 
but without sufficient reason. 

Vez. 9. The Lord is not tardy.—0i fpa- 
dove: 6 kbpwoc. Bpadiva, to delay, to postpone [to 
be late.—M.], usually construed with the Accu- 
sative, but here with the Genitive. See Winer, 
¢ 80.—De Wette:—padive is not taken in re- 
lation to a definite point of time, according to hu- 
man expectation, as in 1 Tim. iii. 15, but with 
reference to the purpose and counsel (of God); 
for although with reference to the former the au- 
thor admitted a delay, he denied the title to such 
an expectation, according to v. 8, because God’s 
views of time (as well as His thoughts and 
ways, cf. Is. lv. 8) are different from men’s. 
Similarly, Sir., 35, 22; of. Hab. ii. 8.—Calov:— 
‘Although it seems as though He were tardy 
(Rev. vi. 10), He is not tardy after the manner 
of men, from procrastination or neglect, but 
from long-saffering, for, as Justin observes, He 
prefers repentance to punishment.’’—Kipvoc, as 
in vy. 8, denotes God the Father.—cc rivég Bpadv- 
tyra. The reference here is not to scoffers, who 
deny the coming of Christ, but to weak believers. 

But He is long-suffering towards us, etc. 

wet. He is long-suffering, putting off 
His punishment for a long time, Matt. xviii. 26. 
29; Lke. xviii. 7; 1 Thess. v. 14. Eic nude, to- 
wards us, the called, then to us all, to men in 
general. BotAecda:, to will, as the result of con- 
scious deliberation, but not with irresistible coer- 
cion. Calov:—‘As an earthly king would de- 
sire to see all his subjects happy, as far as they 
are his subjects, not as far as they are malefac- 
tors.” —Xwupeiy eic, to’ go into, to enter, Matt. xv. 
17; of. Ezek. xviii. 28; xxxiii. 11; 1 Tim. ii. 4. 
—The adherents of the Calvinistic doctrine of 
predestination wrongly restrict this passage to 
the elect. Calvin himself explains it of the will 
of God revealed in the Gospel as contrasted with 
His hidden counsel. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. A sure means of resisting the temptations 
of the last anti-Christian times and of repelling 
the assaults of deceivers is keeping the prophet- 
ic and apostolic word in an honest and good heart, 
even as Christ often exhorts us to kecp His say- 
ings against the subtle attacks of the enemy.— 
‘“‘In the last days there will be a thorough con- 
fluence of all the corruption engendered by for- 
mer unbelief.”—‘‘He who by his lusts is cor- 
rupted in error, will do what he desires, and will 
not be deterred from it by any fear of God. This 
necessitates an unbelieving cancelling of all the 
truth of God, and if good proofs of such pre- 
tences are wanting, scoffing and witty humour 
must become the aubstitutes of proof.’”’ H. Rie- 


ger. 

2. Peter in making mention of. the last days, 
draws no distinction between the second and 
third coming of Jesus, as made prominent in the 
Revelation of John, and alluded to in 1 Cor. xv. 
23. 24. This circumstance deserves to be no- 


ticed in connection with the inquiry relating to 
the date of this Epistle. 

8. ‘The Word of God composed in writing is 
the instrument of our conversion and illumina- 
tion, the store-house of all salutary knowledge 
and wisdom, and the armory against all sorts of 
enemies.”’ Gerhard. 

4. Although we must identify the scoffers pri- 
marily as those deceivers, who arose at the end 
of the Apostolic age, the prophecy, nevertheRss, 
is ever undergoing new fulfilments in the course 
of time, and will have its most fearful fulfilment 
in the last times. In ancient times, Simon Ma- 
gus is cited as denying the end of the world (in 
the Pseudo-Clementine Recogn., v. 8); in the mid- 
die ages, a heresy sprung up, which maintained 
the imperishableness of the world. v. Meyer 
asks whether that portrait of the future does not 
perfectly apply to the rebellious liberty and 
wanton licentiousness of the corrupt priesthood 
and monastic orders of the middle ages and later 
times? ‘The Hegelian school of philosophers 
(at least those of the left side) deride the Church’s 
faith in a visible advent of Christ, in the judg- 
ment and the end of the world, as a pietistic no- 
tion. They see in the dominant influence of the 
idea (Begriff), brought about by the Hegelian 
philosophy, Christ returned, and regard the end 
of pietism, of orthodox Christianity as hereto- 
fore existing, to be the end of the world.” Rich 
ter. 

5. ‘It is an old trick of the devil to oppose the 
course of nature to the word and promises of God, 
seeing that God is the Author of nature, and able 
at His pleasure to change or wholly destroy it.” 
Gerbard. 

6. The traditions of other nations also contain 
the hypothesis that the world originated out of 
water. The Chinese and the Egyptians teach that 
water is the oldest element. The Vedas of the 
Hindoos declare that this world was originally 
water; the code of Manu declares that water was 
the first thing which God created; Ramayana re- 
ports that originally all things were water, and 
that the earth was formed out of it. But this, 
so far from being a ground of suspicion against 
the teaching of Scripture, in connection with 
other reasons, constitutes a proof in its favour. 

7. In like manner all nations have their le- 
gends of the great deluge, of which the highest 
mountains, the graves and caverns of the earth 
bear testimony. The deluge, according to Scrip- 
ture, was not partial and local, but universal; 
but natural science, to be sure, is incompetent to 
account for it by natural causes. 

8. The preservation of the world, as well as 
its beginning, depends altogether on the will, the 
word and the direction of God. ‘*The word of 
God is not only the architect of the heavens and 
the earth, but also the prop and foundation of 
this edifice, Heb. i. 8.’? Gerhard. 

9. The statements of Peter respecting the 
world being reserved unto fire, are partly con- 
nected with the sayings of Christ, Mk. ix. 44; 
Matt. iii. 10. 12; xxv. 41; xiii. 40. 42; vi. 22, 
and partly, where he goes beyond them, to be re- 
garded asa revelation which he had received. 
The religions of the pagans and the philoso- 
phemes of the Greeks and Romans, frequently 
describe fire as the end of the world. Zoroaster 
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assumed a dissolution of the mountains by the 
action of fire. The Orphic cosmogony, Herac- 
litas and the Stoics, the Epicureans, Pliny, Ovid, 
the Gallicans and the Scandinavians coincide 
in this respect. The Mexicans describe the 
fourth age of the world, as the age of fire. The 
Hindoos also teach the future burning of the 
world. ‘This fact proves nothing against the 
truth of this doctrine. On the contrary, it can 
onfy deepen the overpowering impression of the 
sacred revelations of the judgment.” Diet- 
lein.—‘‘As men are melted and purified by the 
fire (of the law, the love of God and the suffer- 
ings of Christ), so it will fare with the earth 
which goes the course of man. In the time of 
Tycho de Brahe, according to the opinion of 
some, another solar system met perhaps a similar 
fate.” Richter. 

10. Although time was created simultaneously 
with the oreature, it is nevertheless to God also 
a reality, otherwise He would not interfere with 
time and be conscious of what occurs in time; 
but He is superior to the river of time and con- 
trols it. A thousand years with Him are as one 
day, similar, (so Bengel puts it), as a thousand 
flourins are with a rich man as a farthing. 

11. Even before Justin and other fathers gave 
currency to the opinion that the world should 
last six thousand years, the ancient Atruscans 
taught from tradition that the world’s duration 
was fixed at 6000 years, that the sixth millennium 
would bring the end and the great year. 

12. Calov rightly declares verse 9 to be an 
unanswerable pee against the absolute decree 
of Calvin, and quotes also 1 Tim. ii. 4. God 
wills to save all men only in Christ and in the 
order of repentance and faith. 

[18. Bp. Conybeare on v. 5: “The truth of 
the case is, God does not interpose in a miracu- 
lous manner upon every instance of sin: as He 
hath made men free agents, so He doth not in- 
terrupt the use of this liberty by breaking in 
upon the common order of causes and effects. 

ence nature goes on for the most part in one 
uniform course; and exemplary punishments are 
reserved only for extraordinary occasions. Yet 
still God hath not left Himself without witness: 
many predictions of His prophets have been al- 
ready confirmed by fact; the old world was de- 
stroyed by a miracle, and Sodom and Gomorrah 
are set forth for an example, having suffered the 
vengeance of eternal fire.” Instances of this 
kind, it must be confessed, are rare: however, 
those few which have been afforded us are 
enough to alarm the sinner. Men should not 
flatter themselves that their crimes are forgotten, 
because they are yet unpunished: but rather 
dread the delays of vengeance. Though mercy 
spares them for the present, yet this very mercy, 
if slighted, will increase their future ruin.—M. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The advent of Christ: 1. Its signs and cer- 
tainty. 2. The particulars attending it. 38. The 
preparation for it.—As the coming of the Lord 
draws nearer, the denial and derision of it will 
grow stronger.—It should be our most anxious 
care to be ready, whether the Lord come early or 
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late.—Why does God defer the full punishment 
of the ungodly to the day of judgment? 1. Be- 
cause the measure of their unrighteousness is 
not yet wholly filled; 2. Because it is His will 
to accord to sinners room for repentance; 3. In 
order to set His long-suffering towards all men, 
in the clearest light; 4. In order to make more 
manifest the wickedness of those who will not be 
converted.—Let us take heed, not to abuse the 
long-suffering of God, but to know the time of 
our visitation, Lke. xix. 44.—What is the longest 
life in the light of eternity? A span of time of 
1} to 2 hours’ duration. 

Starke :—As frail. men grow soon tired and 
are overcome of sleep, so it is with Christians; 
hence it is necessary that they should be con- 
stantly stirred, shaken and roused, Heb. xii. 1. 
—The works of our bad Christians show that 
they believe neither in heaven nor hell, neither 
in angels nor in the devil, but the truth will 
come home to them, Zeph. i. 12.—Only see, how 
deeply man can fall through the violence of his 
lusts; deeper than the devil himself, who denies 
neither God nor His judgment, but ‘trembles at 
it, Mtt. viii. 29; Jas. ii. 19.—Ignorance in things 
human or Divine is never good, but malicious ig- 
norance, which refuses to hear and to know the 
truth, is worthy of hell-fire, Is. lL 11.—The pre 
sent world will be more severely visited than the 
former world, which was laid waste by water; 
but this world will be burnt up by a consuming 
fire, which the Lord Himself will kindle, 2 Thess. 
i, 7. 8.—The long-suffering of God is accomps- 
nied y tender love, looking to the salvation of 
men; hence He does not overtake them with His 
judgment of wrath, but gives them time enough 
to repent, Ez. xxxiii. 11; ii. 1. 

V. Herseraes:—1. How Peter answers five 
questions relating to the last day. 2. How tho- 
roughly he instructs us as to the manner of our 
preparing for it. Ap 1. a. Whether we are yet 
to wait confidently for the last day? 5. When and 
at what time it will come? c. Why Jesus hes not 
come for so longa time? d and e¢. How and in 
what manner the last day will come? f. What 
the Lord Jesus will do and perform on the last 
day? Ap 2. a. In holy conversation and godli- 
ness, 6. To wait and hasten unto the coming of 
the day of the Lord, ¢. To give all diligence that 
- may be found of Him without spot and blame- 

ess. 

J.C. Stonn:—The waiting of believers for 
the coming of the day of God: 1. What they 
wait for; 2. Who are they who wait? 8. How 
do they wait? 

StizR:—The Apostie’s word concerning the 
expectation of the last day: 1. The certainty of 
its coming; 2. The manner of its coming; 8. 
The preparation for it. 

Kaprr :—The beginning and completion of the 
Kingdom of God: 1. The beginning in the crea- 
tion of the world and man; 2. The completion 
in the renovation of man and of the world. 

Lisco:—The completion with which the citi- 
zens of the kingdom comfort themselves. The 
emptiness of the objections against the Bible- 
dogma of the Lord’s coming to judgment. 

Staupt:—The destruction of the world: 1. 
The reasons why many do not believe it; 2. How 
does the destruction of the world affect us! 
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Smarr :—[O what confusion will this be to all 
unbelievers and impenitent sinners, when they 
shall see that very Person, of whom they thought 
so meanly, and whose offers of salvation they 
often despised, appearing in the clouds of heaven 
with ten thousand glorious angels about Him, 
and coming in the most terrible manner that can 
be imagined, to call them to account for their 
lives past, and to execute judgment upon all un- 
godly men! They will not then any longer, with 
the scoffers, that Peter tells us should be in the 
last days, say, ‘‘where is the promise of His com- 
ing? for since the fathers fell asleep, all things 
continue as they were from the beginning of the 
creation ;”’ for they shall be convinced that, how- 
ever His coming was for good reasons deferred, 
yet He shall then come to purpose; to the ever- 
lasting confusion of their faces, that opposed, or 
despised, or neglected Him and His religion. 
Then shall they say, Yonder He is, whom we 
slighted, whose religion we denied, whose ser- 
vants and followers we took tobe no better than 
a company of credulous fools! Lo, yonder He is 
in the clouds, whose tenders of mercy we have 


refused, whose counsels we have rejected, to 
whose Spirit we have done despite! Yonder He 
is: but no longer ‘‘a carpenter’s son;’’ no longer 
‘a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief;”’ 
no longer a mean, obscure Galilean; no longer a 
crucified God, as we in derision called Him: but 
the everlasting Son of the everlasting Father; 
the Sovereign of angels! the Judge of mankind 
and of devils; the Lord of all things both in 
earth and heaven.—M. 

[Cf. Josspo Mrpe’s Paraphrase and Exzposi- 
ot of St. Peter. 2. Epistle, ch. iii. Works, IL., 

8. 
Additional Sermon-Themes : 

Ver. 8. Ridicule in matters of religion. Mod- 
tn infidelity. Some prophecies are daily ful- 
filling. 

Van. 4. Miracles now neither necessary to the 
conviction of unbelievers, nor the conversion of 
sinners, (Fippgs). Consistency between the 
efficacy of prayer and the uniformity of nature. 
(CHALMERS). 

Ver. 8. God’s eternity in reference to the sus- 
pension ofhis promised purposes, (R. Hatt).--M. } 


CHAPTER III. 10-18. 


10 But the day! of the Lord will come as a thief in the night,? in the which the? 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt‘ with fervent 
11 heat, the earth also and the works that are therein shall be burned up. Seeing then ® 
that all these things shall be dissolved, what manner of persons ought ye" to be in all 
12 holy conversation and godliness, Looking for and hastening® unto the coming of the 
day of God, wherein the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements 
13 shall melt with fervent heat?® Nevertheless™ we, according to his promise," look 
14 for new heavens and a new ™ earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. Wherefore, be- 
loved, seeing that ye look for such things, be diligent that ye may be found of him in 
15 peace, without spot, and blameless. And account that the longsuffering of our Lord 
1s salvation; even as our beloved brother Paul also according to the wisdom given unto 
16 him™ hath written unto you; As also in all" Azs epistles, speaking in them of these 
things; in which™® are some things hard to be understood, which they that are un- 
learned and unstable wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, unto their own de- 
17 struction. Ye therefore, beloved, seeing ye know these things before, beware lest ye 
also, being led away with the error of the wicked, fall from your own steadfastness.” 
18 But grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Sayiour Jesus Christ. To 
him de glory both now and forever. Amen. 


Verse 10. 1 3 omitted by Lachmann and Tisch. The Article is not wanted, because every body knows what sort of a 
day it is. cf. v.7; Phil. i. 6.10; #1. 16. [) omitted in B. C.; inserted in Rec. with A. K. L., al.—M. 
Sip Bd v ue T omer eo and al. (also in A. B., Sin., al., Vulg., Syr., Copt., Arm., al.; inserted in C. 
e yT — 2 
[3 Omit oi before ob pavol, Sin., K. L., al.—Sin. and Cod. Colbert., insert wav after obpavoi—M. 
o Mey 


epee ie Av@jcerac; Tisch. with A. G. K. preforsAv@yo0ov7ase (Sin., B read Av@yce- 
rat—M. 
[ § Sin. B. L., al., read ed peOfoerarforxaraxayocerat.—M.]} 
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Verse 11. * Tisch., with B. G, and many other authorities, reads ot rws forody; [ody, A. K. L., Vulg. al-—M]) 


he a¢, Sin.*~omits v was B.—M.] 
erman 


: “Since then all these things are being dissolved, as what sort of persons ought ye to evidence 
yourselves in all manner of holy walk and god! 


iness?”’ 


late: “ All these things Hera, Fang to be dissolved (Alford) what manner... . .”—M.] 


Trans 
Verse 12. ne omits xaiowevsovr; but 


ech. marks the reading with *.—M 


German: “ Expecting and hastening (so Alford, Bloomf., de Wette, Lillie) the coming of the day of God, 


for the sake of which (wapovagiav) the heavens being on fire, 


dissolve ( lves), and the 


elements shall melt away with fervent heat.” 
Translate: “....... by reason of which (4 u¢pay understood, Alford), the heavens on fire 
shall be diseolved, and the elements shall be melted with a fervent heat (raxiyaoeracC. Vulg, 


. or retaining r#aerTat as she pr 


Lachm 
Verse 13. [1° The German dagegen, and nevertheless of 


esent of destiny, render ‘are to be melted.’)’—M.] 
V. objectionable on account of their strong adversative force 


and the emphasis they give to » wets; better translate ‘but’ with most of the foreign versions, Alf, 
Dod i 


Hammond, dridge, Lillie.— 


ll A. Lachm. read cai ra eayycanese avrov.—Sin. ra aseyyenneree—M] 
u 


peaneere xatviny before yqy A. 
Verse 14. (German: “Wherefore, beloved, expec 
fore Him in 6." —M 


ng these things, 


1g» al.—aeviy yy ao ‘ 
@ 


ligent to be found spotless and blameles be 


Verse 15. [}3 Rec. has avr@ before peaatece with L.; 800ctcay avrg, A. B.C. K., Sin., al.—M.] 
German: “ Account your salvation.” Better in strict conformity to the Greek “ And the longsuffering of 
our Lord account sal vation——wrote unto you.”—M. 
Verse 16. [14 rais before éwicroAats omitted in A. B.C. K., al., Vulg,. Syr., Alf.—M.], Lachm. and Tisch. 
Lachmann reads al¢ referring to¢dwioroAais; Tischend., with A. G. K. prefers the reading ols. 6 


de Wette. [¢» al¢, A. B., Sin.—M. 


[}® German: “ As he also does in all his Epistles, speaking in them of these things, among which are some 
things difficult to understand, which the ignorant and unstable distort, as also the other Scriptures to 


their own perdition.”—M.} 


Verse 17. [17 German: “Ye, therefore, beloved, knowing it before, beware, leat being led away together with the - 
error of the lawless, ye fall from your own stedfastness.”—M.] 


Verse 18. [% German: “ But grow in the 


e and knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. To Him te 


glory both now and to the day of eternity. Amen.” 


Translate :— . 


- “To Him the glory both now and to the day of eternity.”—M.] 


Busscurprion: eT pou B,Aa.B.8in.; extotodn netpov a’ xat B' Cod. Colbert.5—-rovaytou 
axootoidou netpov extotodn [dcutepa. Lal; tet pov xabo- 


-Acxy. C.—M.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Vex. 10. But the day of the Lord will 
come.—The Apostle having made mention of 
the long-suffering of God, now says, as it were, 
let none deceive himself, the day of the Lord will 
not fail to appear, but it will come surely and 
suddenly. “Héec d2 4} #uépa xvplov; it is called the 
day of God in v. 12; hence xvpiov is here doubt- 
less—Oeod, as in v. 9. So Joel i. 15; Ezek. xiii. 
5; Isa. ii. 12. The day of Jehovah; cf. Jas. v. 7. 
Elsewhere the day of the Lord Jesus, 2 Cor. i. 
14. The day of Christ, 2 Thess. ii. 2; also the 
day of the Lord’s coming, Mal. iii. 2. The last 
expression contains an intimation that the begin- 
ning of that great period of judgment must be 
distinguished from the Lord’s coming in the same. 
The former sets in unexpectedly and without no- 
tice. The Lord’s coming will be unexpected, but 
not unnoticed by the ungodly; it will be attended 
by a war-cry, the voice of the archangel, and 
with the trump of God, 1 Thess. iv. 16. 

As a thief in the night.—The same figure 
is used by the Lord Himself in the Gospels, Matt. 
xxiv. 48; Luke xii. 39. Paul also compares the 
coming of that day to the burglarious entry of a 
thief. The passages in Revelation, ch. iii. 8; 
xvi. 15, which contain this description of the 
Lord’s coming, give prominence to the sudden- 
ness and surprise of His coming, not to its being 
unnoticed. His coming is free from surprise and 
terror to those who watch and observe the signs 
of the times; it is to them rather a joyful event, 
Luke xxi. 28.—The figure of the thief contains 
also the secondary thought, that those who are 
held fast in the sleep of sin and security, shall 
lose in that catastrophe whatever they have, 
Matt. xiii. 12; John x. 10. 

In which the heavens shall pass away 
with a crashing roar; poydév from polo, 


pot{w, to rush, to whiz, to crash; a word formed 
to resemble the sound, rushing, whizzing, crash- 
ing, here only in the New Testament. Occume- 
nius understands it of the crackling noise of a 
destructive fire; de Wette, of the crash of falling 
houses. The Apostle probably thinks of both, 
(Huther).—Ilape2eboovra:; our Lord uses the 
same word, Matt. xxiv. 85; cf. Ps. cii. 27; Iss. 
xxxiv. 4; Rev. xx. 11.—Ovparol, the sky and the 
starry heavens, as in v. 7; cf. Ps. Lexii. 7; cii. 
26; Isa. xxxiv. 4; li. 6; lxv. 17. 

But the elements shall be dissolved in 
fire, and—shall be burned up.—Zroiyzia; the 
rudiments of speech, then the constituent ele- 
ments of the universe; of course not the elements 
in the sense of chemistry, but in the sense of an- 
tiquity, which since the time of Empedocles as- 
sumed the existence of four elements or rudiments 
of things; cf. Wisd. vii. 17; xix. 17.—Calov re- 
stricts the word to water and air, because the 
earth is specifically mentioned afterward. But 
de Wette rightly observes that the earth is re- 
ferred to first as an element, and afterward as 8 
totality. -There is nothing contradictory in the 
idea that this elemental fire shall be suspended 
in its action by a stronger and supernatural fire. 
A total annihilation of the elemental constituents 
is out of the question; the reference is rather to 
the supposition of Gennadius and Oecumenius, 
that ‘‘the old heavens and the old earth shall be 
changed and renovated into better.”’—A reference 
to v. 12, where the cro:yeta are mentioned, and 
not the earth expressly, shows plainly that cro:- 
xeia relates primarily tothe earth. dé, moreover 
intimates as much. Bengel, on the other hand, 
sees here, with many of the fathers, a reference 
to the sun, the moon and the stars. The sense= 
Geuéica, foundations of the earth, given by others, 
cannot be verified. [The view of Bengel is that 
of Justin, Theophilus of Antioch, Polycrates, 
Mede, Hammond, Whitby and Alford. The last 
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gamed author, after quoting Justin, argues that 
é2 followed presently by the xai when reference 
is made to the earth, necessarily belongs to the 
heavens, and that the mention of the heavenly 
bodies as affected by the great day is constant in 
Scripture, cf. Matt. xxiv. 29; Isa. xiii. 9.10; xxiv. 
28; xxxiv. 4, etc. On the other hand, the view 
propounded in the text is that of Wordsworth, 
who says that ‘‘St. Peter’s meaning seems to be, 
ghat the crotyeza, elements or rudiments, of which 
the universe is composed and compacted, will be 
loosed ; that is, the frameworks of the world will 
be disorganized, and this is the sense of cro:zela 
in the LXX., Wisd. vii. 17; xix. 18, and in Hyp- 
polyt. Philos. pp. 219. 818. The dissolution is 
contrasted with the consistency described by the 
word ovvectioa inv. 6. The heavens are reserved 
for fire (v. 7) and will pass away with a rushing 
noise, and, being set on fire, will be dissolved Ng 
12), the elements will be on fire and melt (v. 12), 
and be reduced to a state of confusigqn; the earth 
and the works therein will be burnt up.—There does 
. not seem, therefore, to be any cause for abandon- 
ing the common meaning of crozyeia, the elemental 
principles of which the universe is made.’’—M. ] 
—<Avéjoovraz. Gerhard: ‘‘When the preserving 
and supporting power of God, which is, as it 
were, the soul of the world, shall separate itself 
from the macrocosm, it will fall together like a 
soulless corpse.” 

The works.—To wit, the works of nature 
and of art [Bengel: operx nature et artis.—M.] 
trees, plants, minerals, animals, cities, houses, 
provisions, instruments, etc., cf. Hab. ii. 18. 

[Shall be burned up.—The variation etpe- 
Gioeraz of Cod. Sin. B. and K. is difficult to ac- 
count for.—M. ] 

Vez. 11. Since then all these things are 
being dissolved.—Avopzévur, not Aviqooutvwy. 
The Apostle vividly enters into the catastrophe 
and mentally anticipates it according to the cha- 
racteristic, which has been noticed in ch. ii. 10; 
iii, 8, and especially also in the first Epistle. 
. Winer, p. 858, explains it as follows: ‘These 
things, by their nature intended to be dissolved— 
the destiny of dissolution is already inberent 
in them.” Calov applies the Present to the cer- 
tainty of the event. [The reading oirwe accords 
with the abrupt style of Peter, and makes the 
scene all the more vivid.—M.] — 

As what sort of persons ought ye to 
evidence yourselves? etc.—Ilorardc or 7ro- 
dazég from rémoc or démedov, land, soil, signifies 
properly, from what country, where born, whence 
in point of origin, not equivalent to moioc. Cf. 
Matt. viii. 27; Luke i. 29; vii. 89; 1 John iii. 1. 
It often denotes a question of surprise, to which 
no answer is given; but here the answer is added 
Inv. 12. Sense: ‘‘Ye must evidence yourselves 
as persons of more noble origin, as citizens of 
the heavenly kingdom that are only strangers 

ere on earth.”” This seems to be an echo of the 
first Epistle. The common use of zoraréc in the 
New Testament as connected with an exclamation, 
Is not decigive against our interpretation. Hu- 
ther wants to supply before zoramoic, ‘consider 
then,” but this is arbitrary. De Wette takes 
sotanovc in the sense of guantus, how great, how 
strong, how diligent ought ye to be in holy con- 
versstion. But this is ungrammatical. The 
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connection is this: Censidering that this entire 
world-system, with whatever it contains, is 
doomed to perish, it becomes us Christians to 
tear our hearts from all inordinate love of the 
world, and to qualify ourselves even now as citi- 
zens of the celestial world. Augustine: ‘If there 
ig an end of the world, if we have to move away 
from this world, we must not love the world;” 
and in another passage: ‘‘Seeing that Christ 
shall come to judgment the very day in which 
the world shall be dissolved, and that all must 
appear before His judgment-seat, let us live in 
the true fear of God, serve Him in holiness and 
righteousness, and carefully guard against sins.” 
—’Avacrpogaic¢. The Plural as in 1 Peter i. 15; 
ii. 1, to mark the different forms and directions 
of a holy walk and piety, cf. 2 Peter ii. 2; i. 8. 

Ver. 12. Expecting and hastening the 
coming of the day of God.—II poodoxzv.—Not 
with Luther: To wait as contrasted with haste, 
but looking for, expecting something while en- 
during the pressure of evil, ¢f. v. 14.—Zmetdov- 
tag. Some commentators arbitrarily supply eic; 
the sense of yearning or longing for cannot be 
verified; it signifies to urge, to press, to hasten, 
and applies therefore not only to earnest occu- 
pation, but, as Benge] asserts, to inward strug- 
gling, to perseverance in prayer for the hasten- 
ing of the Kingdom of Christ, and to preparation 
for it in repentance and holiness. At the same 
time the remark of Richter is true, that ‘‘in a 
certain respect it is visionary, dangerous and 
passionate to pray for the hastening of the end 
of the world and the termination of the won of 
ir? solhoroay, 

[Trench (Bible Revision, p. 112) pronounces 
for the marginal reading in E. V., ‘‘hasting the 
coming”’ (accelerantes adventum, Erasmus), and 
explains: The faithful, that is, shall seek to cause 
the day of the Lord to come the more quickly by 
helping to falfil those conditions, without which 
it cannot come—that day being no day inexorably 
fixed, but one the arrival of which it is free to the 
Church to help and hasten on by faith and by 
prayer, and through a more rapid accomplishing 
of the number of the elect.’”” De Wette, followed 
by Alford: ‘‘They hasten it by perfecting, in 
repentance and holiness, the work of the Gospel, 
and thus diminishing the need of the paxpofuia, 
v. 9,” to which the delay of that day is owing. 
Alford, in reply to Huther’s objection, says, ‘It 
is true that the delay or hastening of that day is 
not man’s matter, but God’s: but it is not uncom- 
mon in Scripture, to attribute to us those Divine 
acts, or abstinences from acting, which are ae | 
and in their depth, God’s own. Thus we re 
that ‘He could not do many mighty works there 
because of their unbelief,’ Matt. xiii. 58, com- 
pared with Mark vi. 5. 6; thus repeatedly of 
man’s striving with, hindering, quenching God’s 
Holy Spirit.”—Wordsworth considers this re- 
markable thought as compared with 8t. Peter's 
speech in Aots lii., as another silent evidence of 
the genuineness of this Epistle.—M. ] 

Ti wapovoiav. See v. 10, cf. Tit. ii. 18; Rev. 
xvi. 14; Acts xvii. 81. The term ‘day of God” 
cannot excite surprise, if respect is had to the 
Old Testament. Lachmann’s notion that the au- 
thor had given up-the hope of Christ’s coming, 
and mixed it up with God’s future day of judg- 
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ment, is incongruoug, for he treats of the Lord’s 
mapovota in ch. iii. 4. 

For the sake of which the heavens 
being on fire, shall dissolve (themselves), 
and the elements shall melt away wit 
fervent heat; dc fv. It is best to connect fy» 
with sapovoiay, and to take d:é as indicating the 
occasioning cause. Winer, p. 418, [who sanc- 
tions however the construction recommended in 
Appar. Crit., which is also that adopted by Al- 
ford.—M.]  Dietlein renders “in honour of 
which, as it were,’’ but this rendering is inappo- 
site. Ifthe plan of God is to be carried out, this 
sin-stained world must perish. Augustine says 
of the succession of the events, “‘After the judg- 
ment the world will be on fire; that is, it will be 
entirely burned up.”” This is also thought pro- 
bable by Gerhard, who holds moreover that the 
burning of the world will take place before the 
wicked are cast into hell and the godly received 
to heaven. 

Kavoovofa: and rhreoOa:, to melt like wax, are 
Graf Aey. The Present is used here for the same 
reason, 88 inv. 11, above. [The note of Wolfius, 

Curse Philologicss et Critice) on the force of these 

resents will be found useful: ‘‘Jnterim nihil est 
mutandum. Patet enim, Apostolum in duobus his 
commatibus, data opera, nunc presenti Avoutvun et 
Thera, nune fuluro AvOfoera: de ea ru uti, gue tam 
certa futura erat, ac si jam fieret.””—M. ] 

Ez. 18. But we, according to His pro- 
mise, expect new heavens and a new 
earth.—The Apostle, for the comfort of believers, 
contrasts the destruction of the present world- 
system with the expectation of new heavens and a 
new earth. This hope is founded on the word 
of prophecy, Isa. lxv. 17; Ixvi. 22; xxx. 26; cf. 
Rev. xxi. 1. This does not denote an ideal state 
of blessedness, but a real spirituo-corporeal body- 
world, So Anselm: “The whole earth, which 
carried in its lap the body of the Lord, will be a 
paradise.” Augustine: ‘‘The promises of God 
are apprehended by faith; hope cannot reach 
them, love cannot understand them; they surpass 
our longings and desires; they may be obtained, 
but cannot be estimated.” Grotius mentions 
that Plato also speaks of a pure earth and a pure 
heavens. Calov suggests a substantial recreation 
of heaven. More correctly even Irensus: ‘Nei- 
ther the substance, nor the existence of the crea- 
ture will be annihilated.” According to His pro- 
mise, Kata TO éxdyyedAua avrov sc. God. 

In which dwelleth righteousness.—Not 
' abstr. pro concreto, the righteous, but true righ- 
teousness itself or a perfect agreement with the 
will of God, cf. Rev. xxi. 27. This is added 
partly for the encouragement, partly for the con- 
solation of believers with reference to their un- 
righteous oppressors. Huther produces similar 
passages from the book of Enoch, in which refer- 
ence seems to be made to our Epistles. Re 
passages are ch. x. 27; lv. 5; liv. 4. 5; xo. 17.— 
Wordsworth says, that the Apostle ‘‘does not re- 
present the heavens as destined to destruction, 
but as hereafter to be transformed (dvacroryecov- 

) to a more glorious condition. As the mor- 
tal bodies of the saints are dissolved by death, 
and will not be reduced to annihilation, but will, 
by reason of Christ’s resurrection, and of their 
incorporation in Him who is the Resurrection 


and the Life, be renewed to immortality, so the 
heavenly bodies will be renewed by fire and de- 
livered from the bondage of corruption. See 
Rom. viii. 20-22.—The material creation has 
sympathized with us in our fall, and it will re- 
joice with the righteous in their redemption and 
revivification, when their mortal badies will rise 
and bloom anew like vernal herbs and flowers, 
in the glorious spring-tide of the resurrection. 
See Eusebius, Severus and others here in the 
Catena, Cramer, p. 100.—Thus the benefits of the 
incarnation and the redemption wrought by the 
second Adam extend also to the natural world. 
He has restored already the free use of the crea- 
tures to us (cf. 1 Cor. iii. 28), and He will raise 
the Creation itself to a more glorious state of 
being.” —M. 

Ver. 14. erefore, beloved, expecting 
these things, be diligent, etc.—The Apostle 
founds here an exhortation to holiness on the 
last named circumstance [#. ¢., the expectation 
of the new heavens and the new earth.—WM. ], as 
in v. 11, on the expectation of that catastrophe. 
—'Aorida; cf. 1 Peter i. 19; 1 Tim. vi. 14; Jas. 
i. 27.—’ Auduyrot, Phil. ii. 15, ike éuzépov, blame- 
less; that you cannot be blamed; for the opposite, 
see ch. ii. 18.—Atré, in His judgment, before 
Him, connect with etipediva:; cf. 2 Cor. xii. 20. 
—Etpedjva, 1 Peter i. 7; ii. 22, in His day.— 
"Ev eipfvyp. De Wette explains it: For your 
peace—cic eipfyyy; but in that case the Apostle 
would certainly have expressed it. Better Calov: 
‘In peace with God and with men.” [Alford 
suggests, that considering the familiarity of the 
Eastern tongue with the expression éy eipfrg, the 
pbrase may have an onward as well as a present 
meaning, a8 in ropevecdaz tv eipfvy and cic cipyray, 
Acts xvi. 86: Jas. ii. 16; Luke vii. 50; viii. 48; 
and denote that eternal peace of which all 
earthly peace is but a feeble foretaste.—M. ] 
More specific definition of damAce xal a 
Gerhard: ‘Strive that the Lord at His coming 
may find you peaceful and reconciled.” The 
thought is connected with d:xaocivy, v. 18. Diet- 
lein thinks that it is added with reference to the 
subject about to be stated by the Apostle, viz., 
the peace-destroying animosity of the deceivers, 
and refers to Jude 19. But Peter states first 
something else. It has a good meaning with re- 
ference to the many internal and external peace- 
breakers, especially at that time, Heb. xii. 14. 

Ver. 15. Andaccount the longsuffering 
of our Lord your salvation, [see Appar Crit. 
—M.]; paxpoluulay, cf. v. 9; Rom. ii. 4: ix. 22 
Every postponement of the day of judgment 1s 
also an extension of grace for believers, as far 
as they may make further progress in holiness. 
Dietlein: ‘ Apart from it, every converted Chris- 
tian, reviewing his conversion, ia constrained 
to admit that unless the longsuffering of God did 
insert a development-process of sin and redemp- 
tion between apostacy and judgment, his conver- 
sion would have been impossible and the merited 
judgment would have overtaken him also.” To 
this must be added the observation that since the 
text reads owrypiay in general, not curnpiav oe 
the salvation of many others also is founded on 
this longsuffering. [After this exegesis, it is dif- 
ficult to understand why Fronmiiller retains the 
old Lutheran rendering.—M.] Roos: “The 
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must not be limited to those persons who 

ive at that time, but rather be extended to those 

who may still be born, if the long-suffering of 

God preserves this present world for a long 
time.” 

Even as also our beloved brother Paul 
' —hath written unto you.—tThe deceivers, to 
whom Peter refers, probably abused the Epistles 
of the Apostle St. Paul, and represented Peter 
and Paul as contradicting each other ; on this ac- 
count Peter cites the testimony of Paul as con- 
firmatory of his doctrine, and shows that between 
Paul and himself there is an intimate communion 
of spirit, and that the incident, mentioned Gal. 
ii. 11, was unable to extinguish his love. 

As also, relates, not to what immediately pre- 
eedes, but to the whole exhortation, vv. 14. 15, 
to holiness in view of the coming of Christ. 
Dietlein supposes that since the paxpodvula of 
God is treated of only in Rom. ii. 4; ix. the 
reference is evidently to the Epistle to the 
Romans, but the supposition that xafd¢ is to be 
thus limited, is wrong, and typadyev tpiv is de- 
cidedly opposed to it. Peter must allude to an 
Epistle of Paul, which, like the present Epistle 
of Peter, is addressed to the Christians of Asia 
Minor. To say that the Epistle to the Romans 
was addressed to Gentiles in general, is no suf- 
fieient explanation. Hence Bengel, Gerhard, al., 
think it to be the Epistle to the Hebrews on ac- 
count of ch. ix. 26, etc.; x. 25, 87; others, the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, on account of ch. iv. 
80; vi.8; Col. iii. 4,24. The reference is per- 
haps to all these; de Wette conjectures 1 Thess. 
iv, 18; v. 11, and 2 Thess. ii. 16; but the above 

reason is against this view [which is also 
that of Alford, who meets the objection founded 
on tuiv, by saying that this Epistle is addressed 
to all Christians alike, cf. ch.j.1; and that all 
that can be inferred from dyiv amounts to this, 
that this Epistle belongs to a date when the 
Pauline Epistles were no longer the property 
only of the Churches to which they were written, 
bat were dispersed through, and were considered 
to belong to the whole Christian Church.—Ben- 
eon considered the reference to be the Epistles 
to the Galatians, Ephesians and Colossians, be- 
cause addressed to Asia Minor Churches; this is 
also the opinion of Wordsworth, who notices also 
that this text is quoted by Origen de Recta Fide, 
sect, IL, and ascribed by him without any hesi- 
tation to St. Peter.—M. ]| 

Our beloved brother.— Brother must be 
taken in the narrow sense of “fellow-apostle.” 
How beautiful is this trait of Peter’s character, 
that he harboured no unkind remembrance of the 
sharp rebuke which Paul, who excelled him in his 
labours for the kingdom of God, had administered 
te him, and that he joyfully acknowledged his 
Apostolic calling. 

According to the wisdom.— Dietlein: 
“Not so much preéminence in knowledge as ap- 
titade in teaching, knowledge which peculiarly 
qualifies for teaching; hence ministerial grace 
agcerded to him.” Chrysostom does not hesitate 
to prefer Paul as a teacher to all others and to 
call him the teacher of all wisdom. ([Polycarp 
ed Philipp. I. 8; ‘‘No one like me can equal the 
wiedom of the blessed Paul, who being absent 


wrote to you Hpistles (ipiv typaye Emiorodac) inte 


which, if you look diligently, you will be enabled 
to be built up unto the faith.” —M. 

Ver. 16. As also in all s Epistles, 
speaking in them of these things.—’Er 
wéoaw Taic eruoroAalc. Even ifthe Article is re- 
tained, which is probably spurious, there is no 
necessity to suppose here a reference to all the 
Epistles of Paul as a finished whole. It cannot 
be determined which and how many of the Paul- 
ine Epistles were known to Peter.—'‘{ sc. épa- 
ye; wept trobrur; of the coming of Christ, the end 
of the world and of what is connected with those 
events; stedfastness in faith and zeal in good 
works. Here Peter might refer more particu- 
larly to the Epistles to the Thessalonians. 

Among which are some things difficult 
to understand.—éy ots. Gerhard: ‘Peter here 
makes no direct reference to the Pauline Epistles, 
but to the subjects of which they treat, among 
which are some hard to understand,”’ which be- 
longs to the nature of the last things.—"A orpeB- 
Aovow ; orpeAdw from orpéBAy, an instrument of 
torture, a rock, & screw, & press, hence to screw, 
to strain, to wind, to twist or distort. A very 
striking word, peculiar to Peter, to describe the 
perversion of the Scriptures. As to the things 
themselves Bengel refers to 2 Tim. ii. 18; Ger- 
hard, to false views of the millennium, of justifi- 
cation by faith, of Christian liberty, of the com- 
ing of Antichrist, and especially to the justifi- 
cation and excuses of lawless extravagancies. 

The ignorant and unstable.—tThe refer- 
ence is perhaps rather to the deceived than to 
the deceivers and acoffers, for whom these two 
words would be too mild. On dorfpexrot, cf. ch. 
ii. 14. 

As also the other Soriptures; o¢ xal rd¢ 
Aowras ypagdc. Here again the reference is not 
to a completed collection of the writings of the 
New Testament, from which the inference might 


‘be drawn that this Epistle is of a comparatively 


lateorigin. De Wette, without sufficient reasons, 
understands passages of Scripture. The refer- 
ence is probably to the Pauline Epistles, the 
Epistle of James and the prophetical writings, 
which, according to v. 2 and ch. i. 20, must not 
be excluded. 

To their own perdition.—Cf. ch. ii. 2; 
Deut. iv. 2; xii. 82; Rev. xxii. 19. Huther: 
‘“‘The perversion of the Soriptures has this con- 
sequence, since they use their distorted sayings 
in order to harden themselves in their carnal 
lusts.”” We have only to add, that they also bring 
perdition on themselves because they deprive 
others of salvation. 

Vex. 17. Ye, therefore, beloved, know- 
ing it before, beware, lest being led away 
together with the error of the lawless.— 
Final exhortation not to suffer themselves to be 
made to waver in their hope by the error of the 
ungodly, and to grow in grace and knowledge.— 
[poyevéoxovres. Bengel supplies: the danger 
Dietlein refers it to the imminent attempts of de- 
ception. The Lord Himself set great value on the 
foretelling and fore-knowing of the future. Cf. 
Jno. xiv. 29; xvi. 4.—vAdoceode, iva nh. Take 
heed, be on your guard that ye—fall not from.— 
Thus taken, the construction is not singular; cf. 
Lke. xii. 15; Acts xxi. 25; 1 Jno. v. 21.— Avécpow, 
ch. ii. 7; iii. 8; «Adv, ch. ii. 18, error, delusion, 
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not deception, as Dietlein maintains ;—ovvaray- 
Vévrec. Cf. Gal. ii. 18. Similar to what is said 
of sins, that, like the wind, they have taken us 
away, Is. lxiv. 6. [Alford notes the remarkable 
coincidence, that Peter, well acquainted as he 
was with the writings of Paul, should have 
written this word, which is the very one used by 
that Apostle of Barnabas, at Antioch, when he ovy- 
avfhxin with the hypocrisy of Peter and the other 
Jews.—M. ] ;—ovvaraySévrec, together with them 
and others which they had long since deceived. 

Ye fall from your own stedfastness.— 
éxrinrey. Cf. Gal. v. 4, to fall from, to be ban- 
ished ;—ornprypéc, standing fast, stedfastness in 
faith and hope; contrast to v. 16, above. He 
refers to ch. i. 12 where he declared his readers 
to be established in the truth. Roos: ‘The 
state of grace isthe fortress. There God Himself 
is the stronghold and castle; Christ the rock on 
which we are builded ; there we are assured by 
the privilege, that all things must work together 
for good to them that love God; there we are, by 
the power of God, kept unto salvation. A Chris- 
tian falls from this his own fortress, if he loses 
grace, and neglecting to watch and pray and 
to attend to the word of God, gradually yields 
to the commission of intentional sins, which, 
whether by some thoroughly matured dogma or 
only by hasty judgments, he erroneously regards 
now ina very different light, and consequently 
_excuses or even justifies.”— 'Idiov. Gerhard: 
‘*Not, as though they could of their own strength 
persevere in faith, but because only true be- 
lievers continue firm to the end.”—-There is no 
reference here to continuance in communion with 
the Church. 

Ver. 18. But grow in the grace, eto.— 
Gerlach: ‘The best preservation is continual 
practice of faith, continual growth in grace and 
knowledge: then we are proof against all as- 
saults.” Similarly Calvin. [‘‘Haee unica est 
perseverandi ratio, si assidue progredtmur”.—M.] ; 
avédvere. Cf. 1 Pet. ii. 2¢ 2 Pet. i.6; Eph. iv. 
16; Col. i. 10. We grow in grace, if we appre- 
hend it with ever increasing faith and keep it, 
and thus we are privileged to enjoy it more and 
more richly. Cf. 1 Pet. v. 10.—Kvuplov belongs 
only to yrdéoe: not to ydpirt. [This is doubtful, 
since the preposition extends to both. There is 
no difficulty if the subjective force of ydp:re and 
the objective force of yvéoe as connected with 
Christ is brought out. ‘Grow in the grace of 
which Christ is the Author, in the knowledge of 
which Christ is the object.’’—M. }.—Great value 
is set here at the close, as before at the begin- 
ning of the Epistle, on the knowledge of the per- 
son, the office, and the benefits of Christ, cf. ch. 
i. 2.— Atrg 4 d6fa. The doxology refers to 
Christ in proof of His Divinity. [Alford sug- 
geste Pliny's letter, ‘‘hymnus Christo quasi Deo.” 
—M.Jj. Cf. Jude 25; Rev. i. 6; iv. 9; Eph. iii. 
21.— Eig puépav aiévoc not found elsewhere. 
Bengel explains fuépa in contrast with night: 
‘‘Eternity is a day without night, purely and 
perpetually enduring.” Huther: ‘‘The day in 
which eternity begins as contrasted with time, 
but which day is likewise all eternity itself.” 
The selection of this expression is best explained 
by reference to ch. iii. 8. Eternity counts with 
Ged as oneday. Augustine: ‘It is only one day, 


but an everlasting day without yesterday to pre- 
cede it, and without to-morrow to follow it; not 
brought forth by the natural sun, which shall 
exist no more, but by Christ, the Sun of Right- 
eousness.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Unbelief is generally blind to the grossest 
contradictions in which it is entangled, even as 
those scoffers do neither see the folly of affirming 
a beginning of the world and to deny the end of 
the world, nor the absurdity of the conclusion: 
‘¢That which has not yet happened until to-day, 
will happen nevermore.” ‘‘God has not made the 
worlds for eternity, like Himself, but they come 
and pass away. In the case of each world there 
was @ time when it did not exist, and there will 
be a time, when its plece shall not be found. 
How distant soever the day of the destruction of 
our earth may be, when it does come there will 
be men on earth, like ourselves, occupied, es we 
are, with expectations and hopes of a long 
future. He that rolls up the heavens like a gar- 
ment and scatters suns and earths like dust, He 
only isthe Lord. Our science will never reach 
the laws which bring about the destruction of 
our earth.” Schleiermacher. 

2. Although loving gratitude to Jesus, who gave 
up His life as a sin-offering for us, must after all 
remain our strongest motive to holiness, Serip- 
ture teaches us that the thought of death and the 
judgment, of the end of the world and eternity, 
should move us to vigilance, seriousness, sober- 
ness, and to be on our guard against the security 
of the world. Ifthe disciples in their time needed 
the pre-announcement of Christ’s coming and 
the end’ of the world, it is doubly and trebly 
needed in our time. ‘‘Hastening the coming of 
Jesus must not degenerate into an impatient draw- 
ing near of the Judge by murmuring against 
others; we ought the rather be occupied with 
clearing away and preparation in our own affairs, 
in order that we may be found in peace.” Rieger. 

8. ‘The new earth is the eternal and chief 
scene of the Kingdom of God, Ps. xxxvii.; Rev. 
xxi, It will not be uninhabited. As the nature 
of the earth has been made to correspond end 
conform to man in his fallen and corrupt condi- 
tion, so it will be made to correspond snd coa- 
form to man purified, recovered and transfigured 
into glorious righteousness. Augustine already 
teaches that the renovated world will answer to 
the bodies of men which will likewise be reno- 
vated.” Richter. ; 

4. Even the older theologians held that the day 
of the Lord, in which such great and decisive 
events are to be transacted, in which so many 
millions are to be judged, must not be made to 
denote a day of twelve or twenty-four hours. It 
ought rather to be taken in the sense of a diet 

In German, Retchs-tag, Land-tag, Fursten-tag, 
iterally, day or diet of an empire, county er 
princes, i. ¢., a congress of the representatives 
of an empire, a country, or of princes. The re- 
ference in the text is to the name of such assem- 
blies, which although referring to a day, continue 
in session for weeks or months. So the day of 
the Lord denotes not & single day, but an indefi- 
nite period of time.—M.]. — 
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§. The Roman Catholic Church charges the 
Scripture with obscurity, and founds her charge 
on ch. iii. 16. In reply we may notice, 

a. The correct interpretation of the passage 
shows that Peter refers immediately to the diffi- 
culty of understanding the subjects treated in 
those Epistles. : 

b. These are difficult to understand because 
they relate to future events, and because the 
soul-man [so called in respect of the predomi- 
nance of the ¢#v747.—M.] finds it so difficult to 
understand the things of the Spirit. 

ec. Chrysostom’s assertion concerning the Scrip- 
ture is irrefutable, vis.: ‘‘Whatever is necessary 
[to be known and to our salvation.—M. } is plain 
and sure in it, so that all, even the unlearned, 
may understand it.” 

d, There are good reasons why many things 
in the Scriptures are hard to understand. 

“Many parts of the truth of God must be 
clothed in concealment in order to prevent aver- 
sion to it, to prompt diligent inquiry, and in or- 
der to be reserved as a reward of the fidelity ex- 
hibited in such search.’’ Rieger. These difficul- 
ties contain a peculiar attraction, a stirring up 
to prayer, a confounding of our vanity, a con- 
cealing of the truth from the eyes of the meddling. 

6. If the genuineness of this Epistle be ad- 
mitted, it affords us a clear proof of the futile 
pretences of the critics of the Tiibingen school in 
respect of the Pauline Epistles, ¢. g., of Zeller, 
who says in the Theol. Jahrb., 1846, II.: “Of the 
twenty-seven writings contained in our Canon, 
there is not one for which can be shown creden- 
tials of its origin reaching up to the pretended 
date of its composition.” 

7. Augustine says concerning the question 
arising from v. 16: ‘Which are the things hard 
to understand in the Epistles of Paul?’ ‘Even 
in the times of the Apostles, certain persons, who 
did not understand some of Paul’s rather obscure 
(mb obscuras) sentences, alleged that he said, 
‘Let us do evil, that good may come,’ because 
he had said, ‘that the law entered in, that sin 
might abound; and where sin abounded, there 

id grace much more abound,’ Rom. iii. 8; v. 
20.—When the Apostle Paul says that a man is 
justified by faith (per fidem) without the works 
of the law, he does not mean thereby, that, when 
aman has received and professed the faith, he 
may despise the works of righteousness; but that 
every one may know that he may be justified by 
faith, although works of the law have not gone 
before his faith. For works follow him that is 
justified, ‘Sequuntur justificatum, non precedunt 
justificatum.’—Since, however, the nofion above 
mentioned had arisen at that time (viz., that 
works were not requisite), the other Apostolic 
Epistles of Peter, John, James and Jude, specially 
contend against that notion; in order to maintain 
earnestly, that faith without works does not profit. 
Indeed Paul himeelf has defined faith to be not 
eny kind of faith by which man believes in God, 
but he defines true faith to be that healthful and 
etangelical faith, whose works proceed from love: 


‘Faith which worketh by love,’ Gal. v. 6. And. 


he asserta, that the faith which some men think 
sufficient for salvation is so worthless, that ‘If I 
have faith (hesays) so as to remove mountains, and 
have not charity, I am nothing,’ 1 Cor. xiii. 2; and 


doubtless that man’s life is good, where faithfu? 
love works, for he says, ‘the fulfilling of the law 
is love,’ Rom. xiii. 10.—Evidently, therefore, 
for this reason St. Peter in his second Epistle, 
when he was exhorting to holiness of life, and 
was declaring that this world would pass away, 
and that new heavens and a new earth are looked 
for, which are to be assigned as dwellings to the 
righteous; and when he was admonishing them 
to consider what ought to be their life in this 
world, in order that they may be made meet for 
that future habitation; and being also aware that 
many ungodly men had taken occasion from cer- 
tain rather obscure sentences of the Apostle Paul, 
to be reckless of living well, and to presume of 
salvation by faith, has noted that there are some 
things hard to be understood in St. Paul’s Epistles, 
which men wrested, as they did the other Scriptures, 
to thetr own destruction; whereas, in truth, that 
Apostle (St. Paul) entertained the same opinions 
as the rest of the Apostles concerning eternal 
salvation, and that it would not be given to any 
but to those who live well. Thus therefore Peter 
writes.” Augustine then quotes this chapter, 
vv. 11-18.—Augustine, de fide et operibus, c. 22, 
ed. Bened. 6, p. 808.—M. 

[8. Wordsworth, who cites the foregoing pas- 
sage from Augustine, gives also the following 
useful table of the testimony of prophets and 
Apostles to the authority of Holy Soripture: 

The prophet Malachi closes the Canon of the 
Old Testament by'a solemn appeal “to the law of 
Moses, and to the statutes and judgments.” He 
says: ‘*Remember them,” (Mal. iv. 4. 

The Apostle and Evangelist S¢. John closes the 
four gospels with a similar reference. ‘These 
things are written, that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that be- 
lieving, ye might have life through His name,” 
John xx. 81. 

St. Paul, the Apostle of the Gentile world, 
closes his Epistles with a testimony to the suffi- 
ciency and inspiration of Holy Scripture: ‘Abide 
thou in those things which thou hast learned, and 
wert assured of, knowing from whom thou didst 
learn them; and that from a child thou knowest 
the Holy Scriptures, which are the things that are 
able to make thee wise unto salvation, through 
faith that is in Jesus Christ. Every Scripture, 
being divinely inspired, is also profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness, in order that the man of 
God may be perfect, throughly furnished unto 
every good work,” 2 Tim. iii. 14-17. 

St. Peter, here, in like manner closes his 
Epistles with a similar exhortation, and with a 
warning against perversion of Scripture. 

St. Jude also closes the Catholic Epistles with a 
memento to his readers: ‘‘Remember ye the 
words spoken before by the Apostles of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” Jude 17. ; 

Lastly, the Apostle and Evangelist St. John 
closes the Apocalypse with a promise of blessing 
to those who keep its sayings, and a curse on 
those who take from it or add to it, Rev. xxii. 7. 
18. 19. 

Thus the duties of the Christian Church, as ~ 
the Guardian of Holy Scripture, and the duties 
of every member of the Church, as bound to re- 
ceive, to meditate upon, and to obey the written 
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word of God, are solemnly inculcated by the fare- 
well voices of prophets and Apostles. 

Prophets and Apostles pass away to another 
and a better world. But the word of God, writ- 
ten by their instrumentality, endureth forever, 
1 Peter i. 25.—M.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTIOAL. 


There is a twofold day of the Lord, a day of 
His mercy in which He still causes sinners to be 
bidden to His Kingdom by the word (preached), 
2 Cor. vi. 2, and a day of righteousness and wrath 
(Acts xvii. 81), which has its various gradations 
and divisions.—What is necessary to watching 
and being prepared for the coming day of the 
Lord? Luke xii. 89; 1 Thess. v. 6. 4; Matt. xxiv. 
88; Rev. xvi. 15.—We cannot be translated into 
a state of peace, rest and happiness, unless we 
have been purified within by sanctification of the 
Spirit, and there arise a cessation of the reproaches 
and accusations in respect of the transgressions 
of which we were guilty.—If by carelessness or 
indiscretion we contract once more spots or ble- 
mishes, let us hasten to the opened fountain for 
all uncleanness, that we may be cleansed by the 
blood of Jesus.—If all things shall dissolve into 
fire, the idols of secure men will also perish. 
How ill is it with us, if we have nothing that is 
fire-proof!—The only means of escaping the 
terror of the coming of Christ, is a holy walk 
and godliness. The former relates to other men 
and earthly things, the latter to our conduct to- 
wards God.—Who does sufficiently realize the 
end of all things, which has come nigh, and 
which after the death of the body we shall quick- 
ly be made to meet?—According to Tertullian, 
the primitive Christians were wont to pray for a 
postponement of the end. The Church sings: 


Hasten, Lord, the judgment-day, 
Thy glorious countenance display ; 


Ei, eber Herr, ceil sum Gericht 
Lass seh'n Dein herrlich Angestcht ; 


both sentiments are well founded.—The hope of 
that new world, wherein dwelleth perfect right- 
eousness and constant joy, a chief means of con- 
solation among all the trials and afflictions of 
this world.—It is one of the chief aims of be- 
ljevers to strive that hereafter they may be found 
without spot before the Lord.—Who will here- 
after be found without spot ?—The long-suffer- 
ing of God our salvation and that of many others. 
—Beautiful example of Peter in his attitude to- 
wards Paul.—Harmony among the teachers of 
the Church is as necessary as the joint operation 
of the members of our body.—To honour the 
gifts of God in others, is to honour God Himself. 
—lIf the forgery of a testament (will) which dis- 
posse of an earthly inheritance is a great crime, 
ow much greater is the sin of those who forge 
and distort the Testament of the Eternal God.— 
The grace of stedfastness should be daily im- 
plored with earnest prayer.—The grace of God 
and the knowledge of Jesus Christ are indissolu- 
bly united.—Christ is duly glorified by us, if we 
acknowledge, praise and publish His benefits. 
STanKE:—That must be a fearful day; who 
does not tremble at the birth-pangs of the last 
time? But ye holy ones, rejoice, lift up your 


heads, for your redemption is nigh. Lke. xxi. 
28.—Men, be moderate in providing garments, 
in building palaces, in purchasing precious 
things. Every thing, even the most precious, 
must be consumed by fire in the last day, 1 Cor. 
vii. 80. 81.—The constant recollection of the last 
day, in which Jesus Christ, the righteous Judge, 
will give to every man his due reward, is a pow- 
erful incentive to godliness, Eccl. xii. 18. 14.— 
When the heavens and the earth shall have 
passed away, believers will nevertheless come to 
a most delightful place, although we cannot now 
name it or describe its glory, 1 Thess. iv. 17,— 
Those who do not pursue righteousness and holi- 
ness here, will not be preferred to the abode in 
the new heaven of glory, and still less be permit- 
ted to enjoy its pleasures, 1 Cor. vi. 9.—The 
patience and long-suffering of Christ is our pre 
servation; for we owe it to His mercy that we 
are not consumed, Lam. iii. 22.—If there are 
dark passages in Holy Scripture, the darkness 
is not intrinsic, but extrinsic, that is, with respect 
to the reader and his weak understanding. But 
it is clear enough in the order of salvation and 
eternal life to silence all excuses, Ps. cxix. 105. 
—If Holy Scripture seems to be dark here and 
there, be not offended at it, and take care not to 
despiseit; learn rather therefrom its sublimity 
and thy lowliness, but ever search more and 
more ang persevere in prayer; thus thou shalt 
get more light: as for the rest, it will be re- 
served for the perfect knowledge thou shalt at- 
tain in heaven, 1 Cor. xiii. 12.—A pérverted un- 
derstanding goes generally hand in hand with an 
evil will—Try the spirits, whether they are of 
God; if not, hearken not to them, do not follow 
them, and let them not deceive thee, 1 Cor. vi. 9. 
—A strong fortress needs a vigilant and lion- 
hearted commander, else it will be lost.—Let 
him that standeth take heed lest he fall, 1 Cor. 
x. 12. Watch!—Those who are minded not to 
fall from their own stedfastness, must above all 
things grow in the graceand knowledge of Christ, 
Jno. xvii. 8. 

Stizz :—If we may sigh in our own case, Lord, 
come speedily ; must we not, on the other hand, 
pray because of the ungodly, Lord, have pa- 
tience. Examples: Abraham, Jonah.—Look at 
all the glory of this poor world with no other 
thought than the knowledge that all is destined 
to pass away ! 

Rizazz:—True part of friendship among 
Christians, to warn one another.—All the notices 
of the Holy Scriptures concerning future 
things are given to us that we should be on our 
guard. Those who only use them to gratify their 
curiosity, deprive them all of their best proper- 
ties of salt and light.—The multitude of the 
wicked and the diversity of the instruments 
whereby error is conveyed to men, constitute no 
small power of deception.— How many a posses- 
sion, the objects of doubt, dispute and coatra- 
diction will be saved in the day of eternity! | 

Ricutsr:— Ye that are fortified in genuine 
Scripture-truth and in the doctrine in Christ, are 
in the city of refuge, of which the Jewish city of 
refuge wasatype! Numb. xxxVv. 

Karrr:—In the great process of combustion 
the earth will experience the fate of ore which 
contains silver and gold. The gross, light and 
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formless parts are consumed, the precioug and 
light-giving parts are preserved.—The earth will 
be a great light-bearer corresponding to the 
light of the glorified resurrection bodies.— In 
the describing the glorification of the 

it is difficult to determine how much be- 
longs to the renovation of the earth during the 
millennial kingdom, and how much to the glorifi- 
eation of the new earth.—If the earthly is so un- 
clean before the holiness of God that it must be 
burned with fire, how dare we suffer our spirit 
to be linked to the earthly ? 

Lisco :—Of the salvation, which we may attain 
even in this life.—The inner completion of the 
citizens of the kingdom.—The salutation of de- 
parting Christians.—The renovation of the world 
at the coming of Christ. 

{Sxanp:—The reflection that our Lord, who 
eame into the world to die for the sins of man- 
kind, is by His resurrection made Judge of the 
world, doth not afford matter of greater terror 
to His enemies, than it does of comfort to His 
friends and followers. How must it revive the 
heart of every honest Christian, and encourage 
him to go on patiently and cheerfully in the ser- 
vice of his Master, notwithstanding the many 
frailties and infirmities under which he la- 
bours; notwithstanding the many slips and errors, 
that after his best endeavours do attend his 
course of life, to consider that He, who is to 
take his accounts at the last day, and to 
sentence upon him, is no other than his dear 
Redeemer! If we look upon the judgment to 
come only in this view, that then all the hidden 
works of darkness shall be brought to light; the 
secrets of all hearts be laid open; the actions of 
all mankind strictly examined and scanned; and 
sentence passed upon every one according to his 
works done in the flesh; if we have no other 
view of the last judgment than only this, it would 
not be very comfortable to the best of us, who 
are all sinners, and therefore cannot plead 
our innocence at that great tribunal. But when 
we consider farther, that it is our Saviour who 
shall then sit upon the throne; that it is our 
Saviour to whom God hath committed the judg- 
ing of us; our Saviour who knows our frame, 
who is sensible of all the difficulties we have to 
conflict with, as having Himeelfin the days of His 
flesh had sufficient experience of them, “He being 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin ;” and that this Saviour of ours will not judge 
us according to the rigour of the Law, but accord- 
ing to that gracious allowance of the Gospel ; the 
consideration of this will prove an effectual anti- 
dote against all the fears, and disquietudes, and 
despondencies we may lie under upon account of 
our own unworthiness. Let none of us, therefore, 

that heartily own our Lord Jesus and His reli- 


gion, and honestly endeavour to live up to the 
laws of His Gospel, fright ourselves with such 
thoughts as these: How much shall I, poor 
wretch, dare to appear before the face of my 
Judge at the last day: I, who have so many 
sins to answer for? Let us but go on in the good 
course we are in: let us but hold fast the profes- 
sion of our faith without wavering, and daily apply 
to the throne of grace for strength and assistance 
sgainst our corruptions; and to our prayers let 
us add our sincere endeavours to increase in 
virtue, and the longer we live atill to grow better; 
and then I dare say, whatever sins we may have 
been guilty of, we shall not need to have any ap- 
prehension, or fear our condition on account of 
them, when we come to die: but we may with 
confidence appear before the tribunal of our 
Lord; and expect our part in that comfortable 
sentence, which He will at the last day pronounce 
to all His true disciples and followers: ‘‘Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 

ed for you from the foundation of the world,” 

att. xxv. er aa 

[Cf. on ver. 10. H. Bram: On the dissolution 
of the world. Sermons, III. 

Vv. 10-14. C. Simzon: The day of judgment. 
Works, XX., 849. 

Vex. 11. Joun Owsnn: Providential changes 
an argument for universal holiness. 4 Serm. 
Works XVI., 220. Holiness urged from the 
liability of all things to dissolution. Works, 
(Goold), XVII., 524. 

Vrr. 18. Thomas CoaLugns: The new heavens 
and the new earth. Works, VII., 280. 

Vv. 15. 16. W. Patsy: Caution recommended 
in the use and application of Scripture language 
Visit. Serm. Serm, and Tracts, I. 

Cun. WorpswortH: Hulsean Lecture for 1847. 

W. Bagrzow: On the mysterious doctrines of 
Christianity. Bampton Lecture, 221; Serm., L. 
178. ; 

C. Bexson: Origin of Scripture difficulties. 1. 
Existence of Scripture difficulties vindicated. 26. 
Objections to the existence of difficulties in the 
Scriptures as an inspired work considered. 47. 
The existence of difficulties in Scripture not in- 
compatible with their object as a religiously in- 
structive work. 69. Classification of Scripture 
difficulties. 156. Minor difficulties in Genesis. 
Recapitulation and conclusion. Hulsean Lecture 
for 1822, 399. 

T. Cuzvatirer: The use of historical types 
authorized by Scripture; the advantages attend- 
ing an inquiry into them; the danger of abuse, 
and rules of interpretation. _Hulsean Lecture 
for 1826. 85. 

Vaux. 18. Jeremy Tarztor: Of growth in grace, 
with its proper instruments and signs. 2 Ser- 
mons.—M. } 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF JOHN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


?1, CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE, 


I, THE EXORDIUM (i. 1-4) states the object of the Apostolic annunciation (i, 2) and ita 
purpose (v. 3); the design of the Epistle being superadded (v. 4). 

II. PRINCIPAL PART THE FIRST (i. 5—ii. 18): 

IF YE WALK IN THE LIGHT (i. 5—1i. 2), IN OBEDIENCE TO HIS LAW IN GENERAL (ii. 3-6), 
AND KEEPING THE COMMANDMENT OF BROTHERLY LOVE IN PARTICULAR (ii. 7~14), NoT BEING 
MISLED BY THE LUusTS (ii. 15-17), AND THE LIES OF THE WORLD (il. 18-23), YE SHALL HEBRE- 
AFTER ABIDE BEFORE CHRIST. 

1. The leading thought: “ God ts light” (i. 5). 

2. The first inference: true fellowship (i. 6. 7). 

3. The second inference: perception and confession of sins (i. -10). 

5. The third inference: reconciliation and redemption (ii. 1. 2). 

6. Mark of the walk in the light; obedience to His commandments, especially Crees 4 Jove 
(i. 3-11). 

6. Consolatory warning against love of the world (ii. 12-17 ). 

7. Warning and consolation against antichrist (ii. 18-28). Description of his forerunners, 
whose appearing points to the last time (ii. 18-23); Exhortation of the faithful to stedfastness 
in their assurance of having the truth and eternal life (ii. 24-28). 

III. PRINCIPAL PART THE SECOND (ii. 29—v. 12): 

He THAT IS BORN AGAIN (0UT) oF (THE BEING OF) GoD THE RIGHTEOUS (11. 29), I8 A MI- 
SACLE OF H18 LOVE NOW AND HEREAFTER (ill. 1-3), 18 BOUND BY HI8 WILL (iii. 4—10a), EsPE- 
CIALLY TO PRACTISE BROTHERLY LOVE (il. 10b-18), 1s BLESSED BEFORE Him anp In Him 
(iii. 19-24), TRYING, LIKE GoD, THE FALSE SPIRITS (iv. 1-6), HE ENJOYS THE LOVE OF GOD 
AND EXHIBITS BROTHERLY LOVE (iv. 7-21), HE | TRIUMPHS OVER THE WORLD AND IS SURE OF 
ETERNAL LIFE (v. 1-12). 

1. The leading thought: He that ts born again of God the Righteous doeth righteousness 
ii. 29). 

a The glory of the Sonship (iii. 1-3). 

8. The way of God’s children passes through God’s law (iii. 4-10a). 
4. Brotherly love is the sum-total of the Divine law (iii. 10b—18). 

5. The blessed consequences of our adoption by God (iii. 19-24). 

6. Warning and exhortation with reference to false teachers (iv. 1-6). 
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7. Brotherly love and Divine love as related to each other on the ground of Christ’s advent 
(iv. 7-21). 

8. The power of faith (v. 1-5), its testimony (v. 6-10) and substance (v. 11. 12). 

IV. THE CONCLUSION (v. 12-21) neminps Us oF THE GIFT OF ETERNAL LIFE (V. 13), 
OF THE CONFIDENCE THAT OUR PRAYERS ARE HEARD (VV. 14. 15), EXHORTS US TO INTERCEDE 
FOR EERING BRETHREN (VV. 16.17), AnD BEMINDING US OF THE CERTAINTY OF OUR REDEMP- 
TION FROM SIN (Vv. 18), DEHORTS US IN VIEW OF THE WORLD (Vv. 19) AND THE REDEEMER (V. 
20) FROM IDOLATEY (V. 21). 

This attempted analysis will have to be justified by the exposition, but the situation of the 
question has te be noted here in brief. Formerly nobody thought of seeking and finding in this 
Epistle a well-ordered train of thoughts, or even definite and connected groups of thought. Au- 
gustine (Expos. in Ep. Joh.) contented himself with the remark: “ locuturus est mudta et prope 
omnia de caritate.” Thus Luther in his two expositions says: “The main substance of this 
first Epistle relates to love.” ‘The Apostle’s object in this Epistle is to teach faith against 
heretics, and true love against the vicious.”—Calvin (in his Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment) says: “doctrinam erhortationibus mistam continet. Disserit enim de eterna Christi dei- 
late, simul de incomparabili, quam mundo patefactus secum attulit, gratia ; tum de omnibus tn 
genere beneficiis, ac presertim inestimabilem divine adoptionis gratiam commendat atque extol- 
lu. Inde sumit erhortandi materiam ; et nune gnidem in genere pie sincte vivendum admone, 
nunc de cartlate precipi. Verum nihil horum continua serie facit; nam sparsim docendo et ex- 
hortando varius est: preesertim vero multos est in urgenda fraterna intellectione. Alia quoque 
breviter attingit.’’ Lutheran expositors, e. g., Valentine Léecher and Rappolt thought 
that the Epistle was written without method; the latter described John’s method as aphoristic. 
Not until the 18th century, more definitely since the middle of that century, the programme of 
Joachim Oporin of Géttingen led to progress in the recognition of a plan and order in this 
Epistle. Bengel recognized the exordium (i. 1-4), the ¢ractatio (namely the special one i. 5- 
iv. 21, and the more general v. 1-12), and the conclusion (v. 13-21) .—Liicke with his ten see- 
tions approached again the aphoristic plan (i. 1-4; 1. 5-i1. 2; 11. 3-17; ii. 18-28; ii. 29-411. 10; 
iii. 10-24; iv. 1-6; iv. 7-v. 5; v. 6-12; v. 13-21).—After v. Hoffmann’s lead (in StAriftheweis 
2, 2. p. 8385-837), who, independently of the exordium (i. 1-4), amd the conclusion (v. 18-21), 
divides the Epistle into four parts (i. 1-ii. 11; i. 12-28; ii. 29-iii. 22; iii, 23-iv. 21; v. 1- 
17), Luthardt in his programme of 1860 adopted the following division after the exordiam: i. 5- 
ii. 11; ii. 12-1127; ii. 27-111. 24a; iii. 24b-iv. 21; v. 1-21—Ebrard has six divisions; i. 1-4; 
i. 5-ii. 6; ii. 7-ii. 29; iti. 1-24; iv. 1-v. 8a; v. 8b-21.—Ewald has only three divisions: i 1- 
ii. 17; ii, 18-iv. 6; iv. 7-v. 21—Huther, who, at the suggestion of de Wette, in the first 
edition of his commentary had grouped his divisions according to the three leading thoughts :— 
God is light (i. 5), righteous (ii. 29), love (iv. 8), has abandoned this arrangement as untenable, _ 
and adopted the following division in the second edition of his work: i. 5-ii. 11; ii, 12-1. 2, 
ii, 29-iii. 22; iti. 23-v. 17, leaving it optional to combine the first and second into one. Dust- 
erdieck has, after the exordium, i, 1-4, two main parts (i. 5-ii. 28; ii. 29-v. 5), and a double 
conclusion (v. 6-13 and 14-21). 

Cf Liicke, ch. v. Diisterdieck, 1, p. XI-XXVIL; Huther, p. 3-12. 


@ 2. CHARACTER OF THE EPISTLE. 


1. The Epistle treats of the following subjects: God is light, love, righteous; being of God, 
being God's child, bors of God, being and abiding in God; His Son, who is from the beginning, 
sent by the Father, come in the flesh to destroy the works of the devil, who gave His life for us, 
who is the propitiation for all, for the sins of the whole world, our Paraclete, in whom is eternal 
life, in whom we are and abide, whom we shall see as He is: His Spirit, the Spirit of trath, of 
whom we have: His word, which is eternal; fellowship with. the Apostles, with the Father and 
the Son, prayer, intercession, confidence even in the judgment, the faith which overcomes the 
world, love of the brethren even to the point of laying down our lives for them, hope that puri- 
fies itself ;—the devil, the spirit of fraud, lying, darkness, antichrist, the world, the lust of the 
eyes, the lust of the flesh, the sin which is formally. lawlessness, inwardly unrighteousness, the sin 
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unto death, being af the devil, the child of the devil, hatred, death, idols —They are almost ex- 
clusively ethical ideas, very few dogmatical, and these are immediately delivered of the ethical 
references they tontain, and thus linked into this chain of ethical ideas; ¢. ., the death of Christ 
(ch. i. 2; ii. 16). The author hastens in this Epistle through the whole sphere of life, although 
his power to do so is derived from a very small circle of ethical ideas. The advent of the Son of 
God in the flesh, His walk and aim as well as His intercession make up the christology he sets in 
operation, and the life of the Christian, snatched away from the power of the devil by regener- 
ation and' united in church-fellowship with the Father and the Son in his way through the world 
with ita seductive power in particular things and in groups to the bliss of eternal life after death, 
—this is the sphere of life, the extent of ethical contemplations in this Epistle. We have there- 
fore to deal here as much with faith in the divinity of Christ transposed into life, then with the 
life in Christ, as with the life in Christ theologically thought-out and leading to faith in the di- 
vinity of Christ. While the Gospel seeks to strengthen and enlarge faith in Jesus (says v. Hoff- 
mann, Schrifibeweis, 2, 2, p. 337), the Epistle shows forth the moral conduct which is necessary 
to faith and only possible to faith. 

2. But our Epistle does not treat these ideas as abstractions of the mind, but as contempla- 
tions of life, experiences of life, as facts and concrete manifestations of life. “One cannot tell 
whether the artless ingenuousnees of a childlike disposition strikes us more in this Epistle than 
the grave high-tonedness of a thoughtfal man, because, in fact, both are intimately blended to- 
gether.”’ (Diisterdieck). The author takes hold of the most weighty thoughts and ideas with 
a sure, light and dexterous hand; he is perfectly master of them, he has experienced them, they 
are his own, he is familiar with them. His object is to bring them home to the consciousness of 
his readers and to make them know them. Hence oldare, oldauev, doxsudlere, yewdoxere, iva 
yotouamev, iva eidgre. Peculiar is the constant repetition of antithetical sentences, not by way 
of simple antithesis, but so that the predicate of a sentence becomes the subject of the antithesis 
or vice versa; the antithesis only brings out a new feature and thus carries on the thought, cf 
6. g., 1. 6 aq., 8 8q.; 11. 4—vi. 9 sqq. 22, aq.; iii. 3-6. On the use of xa? instead of 42, of dre, Iva, 
etc., see Ebrard, p.9. [Hesays: Style and construction remind us strongly of the didactic passages 
of the Gospel, e. g., Jno, i. 1-18; iti. 27-36, etc. For we recognize in the Epistle the same mode 
of thinking in paratactic periods and the same preference for xat in connecting together the differ- 
ent members ofa train of thought (of. e. g., 1 Jno. ii. 1-3, where Paul would doubtless have used 
ééy d2 for xa? édy, and surely have put abrig yap Uaopds tore for nal abtic Uaopds torc); cf. his taking 
up again the immediately preceding 47 in 1 Jno. iii. 20 with the anaphoras in Jno. i. 33; iv. 6, 
ete, and in general his preference for the particle rx which is used in so many different senses 
(c£ Jno. xvi. 3. 4. 6. 17; also 1 Jno. ii. 12 sqq. with Jno. xvi. 9-11), and the use of the particles 
wept, va, 6AAd. It is olear that the author of the Epistle, ike the Evangelist, is in the habit of 
thinking in Hebrew, i. ¢., Aramaic, and moving within the narrow range of the particles 


3, Jor, rind . To this must be added certain other modes of construction peculiar to a 
Hebrew cast of thought, e. g., the circumlocution of the Genitive by &, 1 Jno. iv. 13, cf. Jno. i. 
85; vi.8, 70 and many other passages, the solution of a relative sentence into a conditional 
sentence, (ééy rig... . obx Eorey by abr for der¢¢ x. t. 4.) 1 Jno. ii. 15; ii1.17; cf. Jno. vi. 48, ete. 
The solution of a simple antithesis into a final or causal sentence depending on a word to be sup- 
plied (ctx foar 2 fudv GAN ba... ) 1 Ino. ii. 19; of. Jno. 1.8; iii, 28, ete. The circumlocu- 
tion of the Dative of the instrument by év, 1 Jno. ii. 3, etc., compared with Jno. i. 26.83; xvi. 80; 
and lastly the frequent use of dewpety and PedoGa:, while dpav is only used in the Perfect, and cer- 
tain phrases such as rijv yuxiy riBévat, Dede 5 dAnOcds, 5 curip Tov kbopov 6 Xprords, xécpor AauPéver, 
the use of gaivecy, rexvia, radia, etc.—M.].—John’s method is neither dialectical like that of Paul, 
nor rhetorical like that of the Epistle to the Hebrews, but speculative, contemplative, noting the 
substance of thought without marking the mutual relation of the thoughts themselves. Huther 
sirikingly illustrates the Apostle’s peculiarity by comparing his leading thought to a key-note 
that he strikes and causes to sound through the derivative thoughts until a new key-note is 
strack that leads to a new key. It is the dialectics of contemplation, of experience. “His sim- 
plicity and unadornedness of statement are characteristic: whether he refers to the Divine truths 
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themselves, or addresses his readers by way of admonition or warning, his language preserves 
throughout the same calmness and decision; he never discloses a passionately excited frame of 
mind, but we see every where the reflection of the calmness of a heart resting in blisaful peace, 
which makes him sure that the simple statement of the truth is sufficient to commend his words 
to the hearts of his readers. At the same time a firm, manly tone pervades the Epistle, contrary 
to all effeminate sentimentality of which the Apostle is so thoroughly free, that while enforcing 
spirituality of life, he uniformly insists upon the necessity of the exhibition of its truth in deeds 
[é. ¢., in the life and practice of men.—M.].—It is also noteworthy that while, on the one hand, 
he addresses his readers as a father speaks to his children, he does not forget, on the other, that 
they are no longer minors and do not require to be taught new things, but that they are his 
equals and joint-possessors with him of all the truth he enunciates and of the life which he wants 
not to create, but to preserve in them.” (Huther). This Epistle, “a deed of sacred love,” ‘is to 
the most simple reader whose heart has made experience of Christian saving truth, immediately 
intelligible, but also unfathomable to the profoundest Christian thinker, although equally dear 
and refreshing to both. The very method pursued by the author of our Epistle in taking hold 
of Christian living, believing and loving from their profoundest depth, and in their inexhaustible 
wealth, shows with peculiar clearness how the foolishness of God confounds all the wisdom of the 
world; for that which our Epistle declares with almost playful ease, or at least with the perfectly 
artless simplicity of a heart which in its real vital fellowship with the Lord possesses all the riches 
- of Divine wisdom and communicates them in holy anxiety of love—that which it declares with the 
triumphant assurance and joyful confidence of indisputable truth concerning the source and 
nature of the Christian life, +. ¢, of eternal life, is infinitely more than all the wisdom of the 
world together can ever reach, and also more than even Christian wisdom can ever think out or 
fathom.” (Diusterdieck). One cannot fail to see how unexcelled gentleness, tenderness and 
thoroughness of love are wonderfully blended with the most decided sternnees and deep-cutting 
keenness of judgment. ‘It does not seem as if only a father were addressing his beloved chil- 
dren, but as if a glorified saint were speaking to men from a higher world. The doctrine of 
heavenly love, calmly active, with indefatigable zeal essaying everything and never exhausting 
itself, has in no writing been so perfectly demonstrated as in this.” (Ewald). With such testi- 
monies, triumphantly corroborated by the exposition, we may take comfort under the charges 
that the confusion of the Epistle betrays the senility of its author, who, either with planless ab- 
ruptness, wanders from a thought he had suggested, or falls into the eternal sameness of an old 
man (S. G. Lange, Eichhorn, Ziegler). And the reproach of the master of the Tibingen school, 
of v. Baur, that the Epistle lacks the freshness of direct life, and that the tenderness and profound 
thoroughness of the Johannean mode of contemplation and statement had too much resolved 
themselves into a tone childishly effeminate, dissolving in indefinitenees, marked by constant 
repetitions and a lack of logical energy, may be met by Hilgenfeld’s declaration that this Epistle 
is one of the most beautiful writings of the New Testament, that it is peculiarly rich and original 
with reference to the subjective, intensive life of Christianity, and that the fresh, living and 
attractive character of the Epistle consists just in the marked preference with which it intro- 
duces us into the inward experience of the true Christian life. 

[After all this, we may well say with Ebrard to the commentator and his readers: “Put off 
thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.”—M.] 


33. THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE. 


If we glance at the testimony of the ancient Church and pay close attention to the state- 
ments of the witnesses respecting the author of this Epistle, all doubt must vanish that the 
Apostle St. John was, without contradiction, considered to have been its author. The Apostolic 
Fathers contain several allusions and references to our Epistle. Ebrard gives them along with 
similar matter in the Introduction to his Commentary, pp. 14-16. [The paragraphs in question, 
besides the quotation from Polycarp, as given below, are these: Papias knew and used this 
Epistle: Kéxprras & 6 abris [Papias] paprupla xd rie mporépas "Iudvvov éxorodgc. v. Euseb, H. 
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E.,, IIL, 39.—The anonymous Epistle to Diognetus, written about the time of Justin Martyr, 
contains many passages, which imply an unquestionable dependence on this Epistle. Cf. Cap., 
X., with 1 Jno. iv. 9-11; XII. with 1 Jno. ii. 18-25; iv. 4-6; .v. 6-12; also Cap., V—VIL.; XI. 
The Epistle of Vienna and Lyons [Zuseb., V., 1] contains an unmistakable allusion to 1 Jno. iii. 
16; 6 dia row wAnpduarog rig Gyarne évedelfato, evdoxhoag intp tij¢ tov adeAgév Grodoylag wat ri 
éarov Gelvac yxfv.—Carpocrates, a Gnostic, who flourished about the beginning of the second 
century at Alexandria, sought to use for his purpose, 1 Jno. v. 19. “ Mundus in maligno positus 
est,” see Origen in Genes., cap. I., Opp., I. p. 23,—M.].—The most important testimony is that 
of Polycarp, the disciple of John, who suffered martyrdom, A. D. 168, as found in his Epistle to 
the Philippians c. vii.: sae yap d¢ dv px) dpodoys "Incotv Xprorov tv caput éAndvbévac avriyprorig tore; 
which Ebrard calls “an unmistakably clear reminiscence”, and Disterdieck ‘a free use of Jno. 
iv. 2. 3.”—Very important is the testimony of the Canon of the New Testament, which was 
edited by Muratori about a hundred years ago and is known as the Muratorian Canon. Accord- 
ing to Wieseler’s careful investigation (see Studien und Kritiken, 1847, pp. 815-857) it was 
written A. D. 170 by a Church-teacher for the purpose of instructing catechumens in the docu- 
ments of the Christian faith which were received in his Church. We read, thereafter, notices of 
the fourth Gospel and its origin: “ Quid ergo mirum, e Johannes tam constanter singula etiam in 
epistolis suis proferat, dicens in semet ipso (1 Jno. i. 1): que vidimus oculis nostris et auribus audivimus 
d@ manus nostra palpaverunt, haec seripsimus ; sic enim non solum visorem, sed et auditorem, sed et 
scriptorem omnium mirabilium domine per ordinem profitetur.”’ And again after an enumeration of 
the Pauline Epistles: “‘ Hpistole sane Juda et superscripti Johannes due in Catholica habentur.”’ 
This reference to the two Epistles of St. John must not be construed as denoting either the 
second and third, as if the citation from the first Epistle rendered further reference to it unne- 
cessary (Schleiermacher, Lindner and Ebrard in Herzog’s R. E., p. 98), or the first and the third, 
the second being regarded ag an appendix to the first (Hug), but the first and the second, as 
Catholic Epistles proper, the second Epistle, addressed to the «vpla, being considered to have 
been written not for a single person, but for a congregation; it is consequently the third Epistle 
which is not mentioned, not because its Johannean authorship was called in question, but because: 
it was regarded as less instructive and as a private letter addressed to an individual. 

The Peschito, belonging to the same age as the Muratorian fragment, also bears witness to the 
authenticity of this Epistle—Quotations from this Epistle grow more frequent after the begin- 
ning of the third century in the writings of Irenzus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen 
and Cyprian.—It is very probable, but without much importance, that the Alogi, who, on the 
authority of Epiphanius, rejected the Gospel and Revelation of St. John, rejected also the first 
Epistle. Nor can it be of any moment that Marcion and his followers did not enumerate the 
writings of John in their Canon. Eusebius, whose defects in statement, pompous style, and dis- 
jointed treatment are considerably excelled and counterbalanced by his comprehensive and 
laborious historical researches, includes the Epistle among the Homologoumena (Z. £., IIL, 
24. 25), and Jerome (de viris Wlust. c.9) says: “ab universis ecclesiasticis viris probatur.”—Most 
excellent is also on this point Tischendorf’s short but weighty essay: ‘“ Wann wurden unsere 
Evangelien verfasst?’”’ Leipzig, 1865. [See also my article on the Sources of the Gospels in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, July and October numbers, 1866.—M.] 

2. This chain of external evidence .is confirmed by the tnfernal evidence arising from the 
comparison of the Epistle with the Gospel of St. John. Both the range of thoughts and their 
mode of expression, as well as the diction, are the same in the first Epistle and in the Gospel, 
and the remarks on the former in 2 2., 1. 2, may and must be applied to the latter with slight 
modifications. Cf. Grimm: On the Gospel and first Epistle of St. John as Works of the same 
Author in Studien und Kritiken, 1847, p. 171-181, and On the first Epistle and us relation to 
the fourth Gospel, ibid., 1849, p. 269-303.—"As in the Gospel we see here the author retire to 
the background, unwilling to speak of himself and still less to support any thing by the weight 
of his name and reputation, although the reader meets-him here not as the calm narrator, but as 
an epistolary writer, as exhorter and teacher, as an Apostle, and moreover as the only surviving 
Apostle. It is the same delicacy and diffidence, the same lofty calmness and composure, and 
especially the same truly Obristian modesty that cause him to retire to the background as an 
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Apostle and to say altogether s0 little of himself: he only desires to counsel and warn, and to 
remind his readers of the sublime truth they have once acquired; and the higher he stands the 
less he is disposed to humble ‘the brethren’ by his great authority and directions. Bat bb 
knew who he was, and every word tells plainly that he only could thus speak, counsel and wan. 
The unique consciousness, which an Apostle, as he grew older, could carry within himself and 
which he, once the favourite disciple, had in a peculiar measure, the calm superiority, clearnes 
and decision in thinking on Christian subjects, the rich experience of a long life, steeled in the 
victorious struggle with every unchristian element, and a glowing language lying Concealed under 
this calmness, which makes us feel intuitively that it does not in vain commend to us love # 
the highest attainment of Christianity—all this coincides so remarkably in this Epistle, tht 
every reader of that period, probably without any further intimation, might readily detemim 
who he was. But where the connection required it, the author intimates with manifest plan- 
nees that he once stood in the nearest possible relations to Jesus (i. 1-3; v. 3-6; iv. 16), precise 
ly as he is wont to express himeelf in similar circumstances in the Gospel; and all this is a0 at 
less and simple, so entirely without the faintest trace of imitation in either case, that nobody can 
fail to perceive that the selfsame author and Apostle must have composed both writings” 
(Ewald, Die Johann. Schriften, I., p. 431 8q.). Add to this the bold self-testimony with the 
impress of truth, ch. iv. 6.—Surprising is the number of parallel passages im the two writings: 


FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN. GOSPEL OF JOHN. 
Ch. i. 1. 2. Ch. 1.1.2, 14, 
4, xv. ll. 
10. v. 38. 
ii. 1. 2, xiv. 16. 
xi. 51. 52. 
mii. 15. 34. 86, 
4-6 xiv. 21-24. 
xv. 10. 
8 xiii. 34 
11 xii. 35. 
28 xv. 23. 24. 
v. 24. : 
27 xiv. 26 
ii. 1 Xvi. 25 
8 viii. 44. 
10 vill. 47 
13-15 v. 24. 88. 
xv. 18. 19 
16 xv. 12. 18 
22 ix. 81. 
iv. 5. 6. i. 31. 
xv. 19. 
viii. 47, 
9 iii. 16 
16 vi. 69 
v. 3. 4. xiv. 15 
9 v. 36. 
12 ni. 36. 
xiv. 6 
18 xx. 81, 
14. xiv. 18. 14 
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Sarees 


Considerably more than half of the thirty-five passages taken from the Gospel form part of 
the last sayings of Christ in ch. xii—xvii. There the receptivity of the witness was pre’minently 
necesaary, and there it showed its strength; where he made the most vital surrender of himself, 
there he received the most permanent impressions. This is thoroughly Johannean. Compare 
on this subject especially Lange, Z’he Gospel of John, 3 1-3, Vol. IV., p.1 qq. German edition. 

8. The genuineness of this Epistle as that of an Apostle was maintained by the Church with- 
out all contradiction until Joseph Scaliger boldly enunciated the notion: “tres epistole Johannis 
non sunt Apostol: Johannis.” Then there arose at the time of the atomic criticism of Rational- 
ism 8. G. Lange (Die Schriften des Johannes dbersetzt und erkiart, Vol. III., p. 4 sqq.), who 
although not venturing to assault the external evidence, made the subject matter of the Epistle 
the starting-point of his criticisms, and raised the doubt whether the Epistle was worthy of an 
Apostle; his strictutes were as follows: that the Epistle lacked individual and local character, 
that its agreement with the Gospel gave rise to the suspicion of timid imitation and slavish copy- 
ing; that John, before the destruction of Jerusalem, was not old enough to produce such a work 
of senility; that he may not have mentioned the destruction of Jerusalem, because it was a tick- 
lish point, etc.—Bretschneider (Probadilia) is a more important opponent; but he lived to be- 
come convinced of the groundlessness of his doubts of the authenticity of John’s writings. Clau- 
dius (Uransichien des Christenthums), who maintained that the Epistle was the fabrication of a 
Jewish Christian, and Horst (in Henke’s Museum fiir Religionswissenschaft von 1808) are only 
mentioned on account of their boldness, and Paulus (Die drei Lehrbriefe des Johannes wortgetreu 
mit eriduternden Zwischensdtzen hersetzt und nach philologisch-notiologischer Methode erklart. Mit 
exegetisch-Kirchenhistorischen Nachweisungen @ber eine sittenverderbliche magisch-persische Gnosgs, 
gegen welche diese Briefe warnen. 1829. [The three doctrinal Epistles of John literally translated 
with explanatory parentheses, and expounded after the philologico-notiological method. With 
exegetico-Chureh-historical references to an immoral magico-Persian Gnosis, of which these 
Epistles give warning. 1829.—This title is enough to awe even confirmed book-worms.—M.]), 
who like Bretschneider believed the Presbyter Johannes to have been the author of this Epistle, 
is referred to simply because of the manner in which he maltreated it. 

4. More important are the assaults of the Tibingen school on the authenticity of our Epis- 
tle. It starte with the Hegelian idea of God, which makes man truly the other part of God; we 
may say that the followers of that school have already applied Darwin’s theory to their concep- 
tion of history: Christianity did not come down from heaven ina finished form, involves no 
miracle or privilege of certain persons, but originated in the inmost being of the Spirit, in the 
natural consciousness of man by a genuine historical development, without revelation or inspira- 
tion by a process in agreement with the general laws of historical development. The real origi- 
nal Christianity was a Judaism only slightly modified by Christ, quite Ebionite as exhibited by 
Peter and John in the Apocalypse, or Gentile-Christian as exhibited by Paul (Epistles to the Ro- 
mans, Corinthians and Galatians), who, to be sure, went further in the dogma of the law. Hence 
there arose a contention between him and the other Apostles, in which men, well qualified to 
effect an understanding and reconciliation among the contending parties, advanced to Christian 
views and composed the other writings of the New Testament, which simply amount to unhis- 
torical party-writings (German: Zendenzchrift, 1. ¢., a writing of a certain tendency favouring 
the distinctive views of a party. —M.], not without legends, and were written about the middle 
of the second century. This applies also to our Epistle. At first Késtlin (Lehrbegriff des Ev., 
etc., 1843) and Georgii ( Z’heol. Jahrbticher, 1845) pronounced for the identity of the author of 
the Epistles and that of the Gospel; then Zeller, who as late as 1842 had presupposed the iden- 
tity of the author of both writings, was the first to declare, in a review of Késtlin’s work, that 
it was conceivable that the Epistles and the Gospel were written by different authors. This 
View was raised by Baur, the leader of that school (in Theologische Jahrbticher, 1848), to apo- 
dictical certainty, and according to him the Epistle is a weak imitation of the Gospel, whereas 
Hilgenfeld (Das Evangelium und die Briefe Johannis, 1849, and Theol. Jahrbtiicher, 1855) 
identified and proved the Epistle to be a splendid type of the Gospel.—Baur starts on the un- 
founded supposition that the author manifests the intentional and most studious anxiety (1 John 
1. 1-3) to be regarded as identical with the author of the Gospel; in ch. v. 6-9, he sees, owing to 
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an exegetical misunderstanding, a wanton attempt of drawing a distinction between Divine and 
human testimony, and shows by this the unskilful imitation of the author. From a comparison 
of the eschatological statements of the Epistle (ch. ii. 18-23; iii. 2) with those of the Gospel (ch. 
xiv. 8. 18 sq. 23; xvi. 16. 22), and of 1 John v. 6, with John xix. 34, he infers that the mode of 
contemplation in the Epistle is more material and outward than that of the Gospel, which he 
considers to be more ideal and spiritual. The idea of the atonement, Uaopéc (ch. 1. 7; ii. 2; iv. 
10), and that of the interceding High Priest, rapéxAyroc, he thinks more suited to the range of 
ideas peculiar to the Epistle to the Hebrews, and foreign to that of the Gospel. Baur, lastly, 
considers the Epistle to be wholly Montanistic, because it describes the fellowship of Christians 
as holy and sinless, makes mention of the zployva, and draws an unevangelical distinction between 
venial and mortal sins. But our Epistle does not distinguish a higher class of spiritual Christians 
from the lower classes of other Christians, the Psychici, but believing Christians from an unholy 
world; the Epistle does not, nor may we refer the zpfcoza to the baptiamal anointing which 
mentioned for the first time by Tertullian; and with respect to the mortal sins enumerated by 
Tertullian (homicidium, idolatria, fraus, necatio, blasphemia, mechia et fornicatio et si qua aka violatio 
templi dei), Baur ought not to have made a most arbitrary selection of three, viz., idolatry (ch. v. 
21; iii. 4), murder (iii. 15), adultery or fornication (from the inscription ad Parthos, corrupted 
from spd¢ rapbévovc), and still leas to have remarked that the author does not refer to the outward 
acts, but to the inward, moral disposition; for that is not Montanistic. If Hilgenfeld considers 
(1 John i. 5. 7) the statement that God is ¢ac, év rp guri, too material and local [rdumisch, lite- 
rally, relating to space.—M.], turns 1 John iii. 4, where sin is called évopia, and 1 John ii. 7. 8, 
where love is referred to as an old commandment, into an argument for a friendly relation to the 
Mosaic law, and maintains that.the idea of a personal Logos, clearly expressed in the Gospel, is 
unknown to the Epistle, although 4 wld rod Seod is considered as identical with the Logos, and 
4 Swf in Christ as hypostatical,—that the Holy Ghost is not described as a Person because He is 
called xpioua, and not rapdxAyros, although He is called 7d paprepoiy (1 John v. 6), that the ex- 
hortation, addressed to the readers of the Epistle, to a conduct enabling them to look for and pass 
through the ordeal of the judgment without being ashamed, militates against the idea of the 
Gospel, which does not speak of the judgment of believers,—all this is as untenable on exegetical 
grounds as the recognition of Gnostical elements belonging to the post-Apostolical age in the 
idea of the orépya (iii. 9), the conception of the zplova, and the thought that God ought not to be 
feared, but only to be loved (ch. iv. 18.19). Anointing as an Old Testament type suggested 
xpicua in the antithesis of the Christian and évrixzpsoroc, the representation of being born of God 
suggested the orépyua, and in that representation the fundamental view of an atonement for all 
the sins of all mankind prohibits any reference to a dualistic separation and to @ metaphysical 
reason without ethical life-process, and the love of God is not a Gnostical discovery, but a purely 
Christian and Divine command. Of what avail is all the praise which Hilgenfeld awards to the 
first Epistle of John (for he solely refers to it without adverting to the second and third Epistles, 
although the title of his book refers to Hpzstles) and its author, in calling him a great independent 
thinker, if he nevertheless regards him as blindly echoing the Gnostic system of his time, and 
having only given a clear, practical impress to its speculative features, and considers the Epistle 
as less spiritual, and on that account older than the Gospel; and how can he accuse those who 
reject a pseudo-epigraphical literature of the New Testament, of overlooking the important cir- 
cumstance that the modern idea of literary property was wanting in primitive Christian times; 
it has not been overlooked that the modern idea was then wanting, but even more than that, 
there was wanting all license of any forger. The pretensions of the Tiibingen school are by no 
means borne out by what it gives us. Cf Dietlein ( Urchristenthum). Diisterdieck, Vol. L, p 
AXXV—CI. Huther, p. 19-28; Brickner in de Wette’s Handbuch, p. 316 sqq. 


34. THE READERS OF THE EPISTLE. 
1. Augustine has a literal quotation of 1 Jno. iii. 2, which he introduces thus: Quod dio- 
twm est ab Joanne tn epistola ad Parthos (Quaest. Huang. ii. 39). Possidius in his indscudus 
operum &. Augustini cites the tractates on our Epistles as “de ep. ad Parthos sermones decem.” 
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Thus has this designation found its way at least into the Benedictine edition of the works of 
Augustine, and even into some Latin codices and several other writings (Vigilius Tapsensis, 
Cassiodorus, Beda). Grotius already knew how to explain and apply it: “ Vocata olim fuit epistola 
ad Parthos, i. e., ad Judeas Christum professos, qui non sub Romanorum, sed Parthorum vivebant 
imperio in locis trans Euphratem, ubi tngens erat Judeorum multitudo, ut Nearda, Nisibi et aliis in 
leis, EX hanceausam puto, cur hec epistola neque in fronte nomen titulumque Apostoli, neque in jine 
' tres Ephesios mittebatur multumque nocere Christianis poterat, si deprehensum fuisset hoc quanquam tn- 
nocens litterarum commercium.” 

Clement of Alexandria (opera ed. Potter fragm. 1011) observes that the second Epistle was 
addressed ad virgines (see Introduction to the second Epistle). It is easy to see how pdr ap- 
Grove may have been wrongly transcribed pie répGovc, and thus originated the corrupted sub- 
scription of the second Epistle, which, being used as its superscription, may have been mistaken 
for the subscription of the first Epistle and connected with it, as Hug conjectures. Or, as ina 
codex of the Apocalypee, the subscription of the first and second Epistles may have read 'Iwévvov 
after wap6évov, and thus have given rise to the above mutilation and designation (so Gieseler, 
Eccl. Hist. I., p. 189). There is evidently a mistake somewhere, and since Hug’s supposition 
is even more simple than Gieseler’s, it seems to commend itself as giving the solution of the 
riddle. The matter is not farthered if we suppose with Paulus of Heidelberg, that this sub- 
scription originated in pd¢ wévrag, or conjecture a corrupted reading in Augustine of ad Pathmios 
(Serrarius), ad sparsos (Wegscheider), adpertius (Semler). In this way, it is clear, we shall 
never find the readers for whom our Epistle was intended. . 

2. Equally inadmissible is the inference of Benson that én’ dpyie¢ (ch. ii. 7. 18. 14) points 
toacircle of readers in Judea, and that of Lightfoot who, connecting the Gaius, mentioned 3 
Jno. 1, with the Gaius 1 Cor. i. 14, thinks of Corinth as the Church to which the Epistle was 
sent, The Epistle is not addressed to any one Church in particular; and this accounts for the 
absence of detailed notices of a concrete or personal character. The circumstance, that while the 
Epistle contains only slight and incidental references to representations peculiar to the Old Tes- 
tament, it expressly denounces idolatry, gives countenance to Disterdieck’s shrewd conjecture 
(3 7), that it was addressed to Gentile Christian Churches; moreover, the author’s contrasting 
the knowledge of the true God in Jesus Christ, which includes eternal life, with the dazzling 
form of paganism and an antichristian Gnosis, is in perfect agreement with the historical notice 
that John selected Asia Minor as the sphere of his labours, if we have to look to that province 
for the Churches to whom this encyclical Epistle was sent. But we must not think of a single 
Church, least of all of the Church at Ephesus (Hug), but of several Churches “of John’s Ephesian 
circle of Churches” (Liicke), [i. e.. Churches within the diocese of Ephesus, as we should say, 
Churches under the especial jurisdiction of John.—M.], perhape of all Churches to whom the 
personal labours of John extended (Huther). 


‘ 
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1, Given an encyclical or circular Epistle, and it is manifest that it may and does lack fea- 
tures which generally belong to other Epistles: i. ¢., the special address and particular saluta- 
tions. Thus the common epistolary address is wanting in the Epistle to the Hebrews, while the 
Epistle of James is without the customary final salutations. Barring this circumstance all the 
requirements of the epistolary form are complied with: ypdégw occurs seven times, ypdgupev once, 
Eypaya six times; tplv, év iply, tele and ivéc occur thirty-six times, the address rexvia and maida 
ten times, éyamyrof six times, warfpec and veavioxo: twice each, ddeAgol once. The exordium (ch. i. 
1~4) may be regarded with Calov (Biblia NW. T. iustrata, Tom., II., p. 1582. Francof. 1676), 
who follows Estius, as founded on the usual form of an epistolary address. Liicke regards it as 
the amplification of such an address. The view of Baronius (Annal. Eccl. an. 99,II., p. 964) 
that the address, like a modern envelope, may have been lost, is as unnecessary as unfounded. 
The spirit of the Epistle corresponds with its form, the former being thus capitally described by 
Bacon: “ Hpistola habent plus nativi sensus quam orationes; plus etiam maturitatis quam colloquia 
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ewbiia.” Hence Disterdieck very correctly remarks (I., p. X.) : “The whole writing rests so 
thoroughly on a living, personal relation between the author and his readers, the pertinence of 
the written exhortation is so absolutely pérsonal, that this ground is sufficient to make us con- 
sider the writing as 8 genuine Epistle. This epistolary character belongs moreover to the whole 
keeping and structure of the short writing. With all logical order, there reigns in it that free 
and easy naturalness and unconstraint of statement, which suits the immediate interest aad hor- 
tatory tendency of an Epistle, while the strict, progressive dialectical development, peculiar to 
a treatise or homily, is held back.” 

2. Receiving this writing with the ancient Church as an Epistle of John, is therefore every 
way commendable. Heidegger (Hxchiridion Bibl., p. 986) advanced his new view as late as the 
end of the seventeenth century: “Accedit, quod scriptum hoc, lcet epistola insigniatur, censeri tame 
poset brevie quedam Christiana doctrina epitome et evangelii a Johanne scripti euccinetum quoddan 
enchiridion, oui adhortationes quedam pro communi totius ecclesia conditions adjecta sunt. Non enim, 
ut reliquas epistelg, inseriptione ac salutatione inchoatur, neque etiam salutations et voto clauditw.” Al- 
though Bengel calls the writing epistola, he rather regards it as a Gbellus. Michaelis ( Zerod., p. 
1520) calls it a treatise. Storr ( Ueber den Zweck der evangelischen Geechachte und Briefe Jo- 
hannis, pp. 384. 401 sq.) calls it the polemical, and Berger ( Versuch einer moratiachen Kinleuung 
tns NV. 7, II., p, 179 sq.) the practical part of the Gospel; while Reuss (Die Geschichte der 
Heiligen Schriften, N. T:, p. 217) describes it as “a Aomiletical essay, at. the most a pastoral 
Epistle, the readers being present.” Augusti calls the Epistle an anacephalaosis of the Gospel, 
and Hug, Fromman (Studien und Krit., 1840, p. 853), Thierach ( Versuch zur Herstellung des hish- 
rischen Standpunkts, p. 78, und die Kirche wn apostolischen Zeitalter, p. 266) and especially Kbrard 
(Kritik der Evangelischen Geschichte, p. 148, and Comment., pp. 29-39) designate it as a companion- 
writing of the Gospel, or regard it in the light of a preface as an epistola dedicatoria without an 
independent designation per se, but we ought to have some notice or reference to that effect. 
‘This view certainly does not explain the want of an address, salutation and benediction, and we 
shall show in @ 8, 3 that such a view is impossible. 


$6. RELATIONS AND CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE CHURCHES. 


1, The external relations cannot have been peculiarly difficult; there is no reference what- 
soever to persecutions, like those to which the Christians were exposed either by the Jews as in 
the time of Paul, or by Nero at Rome (A.D. 54-68), or at the end of Domitian’s reign (A.D. 81- 
96), and under that of Trajan (A.D. 98-117), and his proconsul Pliny in Bithynia. The Epistle 
speaks of the hatred of the world (6 xéopog puoel dyads, ch. iii. 18). The notices of the victory of 
young men (ch. ii. 13. 14, vewexfxare rdv xovnpéy) and the victory over the world (v. 4, 9 wlxy } vuh- 
oaca Tov xbopov, 3} lores juav), point rather to spiritual struggles, in the Church and in the indi- 
viduals themselves; but they afforded opportunity for a reference to and description of external 
conflicts. The external relations must have been, on the whole, favourable; at least external 
fears cannot have been of sufficient moment to be taken into account (cf. Ewald, p. 437 eq.). 

2. The disquiet and motion reigning within, which characterize this Epistle, point to rest 
without. The Churches were not necessitated to cling together and to remain closed by them- 
selves. The writing is deficient in words of consolation, but not in exhortations to brotherly 
love, to stedfastnees in the fellowship of faith and life with the Father and the Son, in cautions 
against the seductions of worldly lusts and false brethren. The time of their first enthusiasm 
has passed; their zeal and love lack the vibration produced by the weighty pendulum of obstacles 
and enmity. The reaction of evil from without is followed by the more pernicious reaction from 
within; falling away has begun without a violent crisis; the energy of evil, as well as of good, 
has abated. The first generation which had torn loose from idolatry and the world, and earnestly 
laid hold of God in Christ, has died; a showy and nominal Christianity has crept into the Churches. 
Believers, like Gaius, exhibit all the Christian virtues (3 John 5. 6), old men full of Christian 
wisdom, young men full of vigorous aims (1 John ii. 13. 14), are pleasing evidences of the Chris- 
tian life. But ambition spreads itself, as in Diotrephes (3 John 9. 10), the lusts of the world 
assert their claims (1 John ii. 15-17), false brethren arise, and not only tear themselves, but also 
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others from the true fellowship (ch. ii. 18 sq.; iii. 7; iv. 1 eqq.). And the influences from the 
world are rather those of pagan frivolity, than those of Judaistic narrowness. 

8. The Aeresy, against which the Epistle is directed, is a pagan Docetism. Jesus is the 
Obriet, the Son of God! Jesus is the incarnate Son of God! The Epistle, from the 
to the end, raises high and holds fast confession as the banner under which we must fight and 
are sure of victory, thus pointing to Docetiam, which had not yet developed into a system, but 
had appeared as a tendency, as is certified by Cerinthus, the contemporary of John. For Cerin- 
thus held that Jeans was the son of Joseph, with whom the Logos united at His baptism, but 
left Him again after His crucifixion. Cf. Dorner, Mntwickelungegeschichte, I.,314sqq. Pressensé, 
Hist. of the First Three Centuries, I1., p. 233 sqq. ‘The Epistle insists upon knowing and know- 
ledge in opposition to the false spiritualistic.Gnoss which had already begun with Docetism and 
eppoeed to the ergism of Judaism a syncretistic philosophy, and set in motion an ingenious 
theory operating intellectually, in the place of the work of redemption operating ethically. 

In opposition to the pagan Dualiam, which is the basis of Docetism in fixing metaphysically 
the antinomy of spirit and matter, the Epistle points to the opposites of light and darkness, of 
truth and falsehood, of the world with the evil one, and God with His Son and His children, op- 
posites which are altogether ethical and in the fusion of an ethical life-process, so that the op- 
posing element is overcome, dissolved and rejected, or may and shall be saved.—We do not yet 
find the full-blown Gnosticism, nor yet the rigid Docetism (as maintained by Liicke, Sander and 
Thierech), nor any longer the antinomism combated by Paul, nor yet the later antinomism of the 
Gnostics (as Hilgenfeld assumes). Nor do we find the least trace of opposition to the disciples of 
John the Baptist, whom Paul met at Ephesus (Acts xix. 1 sqq.), whom John may have had re- 
gard to in his Gospel (John iii. 22-36), and a roerae to whom was suggested by the very lan- 
guage of this Epistle (1 John v. 6. 8). 

4. The Epistle knows no other division of the Church than that by age, fathers and young 
men (1 John ii. 12-14). But John gives distinct prominence to the circumstance that every one 
receives the unction of the Holy Ghost (1 John ii. 20. 27); he joins his readers in the confession 
of sins (1 John i. 8. 9), does not set himself above his brethren, and acknowledges the inalienable 
rights of Christians to try the spirits (1 John iv. 1), as well as their own responsibility to the 
Lord (1 John ii. 28). 

[The heresy of Cerinthus and other heretics is thus described by Irenssus in his great work 
against heresy : 

“Kt Cerinthus autem quidam in Asia non a primo Deo factum esse mundum docuit, sed a vir- 
tute quadam valde separata et distanto ab ea principalitate, que est super universa, et ignorante cum, 
qui est super omnia, Deum. Jesum autem, subjecit, non ex virgine natum, (impossibile enim hoc e 
visum est) fuisse autem eum Joseph et Maris filium similiter ut reliqui omnes homines, et plus po- 
tuisse justitia et prudentia et saptentia ab hominibus. Et post baptismum descendisse ineum ab ea prin- 
cipalitate, que est super omnia, Christum figura columbe: et tune annuntiasse incognitum patrem et vir- 
tutes perfeeisse; in fine autem revolasse iterum Christum de Jesu, et Jesum passum esse et resur- 
vexisse; Christum autem tmpassibilem perseverasse, existentem spiritualem.” (Adv. Her. 1, 26). 

“Hane idem annuntians Joannes Domini discipulus, volens per evangelio annuntiationem 
auferre eum qui @ Cerintho inseminatus erat hominibus errorem, ut confunderet eos et suaderet 
quoniam unus Deus qui omnia fecit per Verbum suum; et non, quemadmodum ts dicunt, alterum, 
quidem fabricatorem, aktwm autem Patrem Domini; et alium quidem fabricatoris filium, alterum 
vero de superioribus Christum, quem et impassibilem perseverasse, descendentem in Jesum filium 
Jabricatoris, et iterum revolasse in swum Pleroma,; et initium quidem esse Monogenem, Logon au- 
tem verum filium Unigenttt ; et eam conditionem, que est secundim nos, non d primo Deo factam,. 
sed & virtute aliqué valdé deorsum subjecta, et abscissa ab eorum communicatione, quae sunt in- 
usibiia et tinnominabilia, Abstulit autem 4 nobis dissensiones omnes ipse Joannes dicens, In hoc: 
mundo erat et mundus per ipsum factus est, et mundus eum non cognovit. In sua propria venit, 
et sui eum non receperunt. Secunddm autem Marcionem et eos, qui stmiles sunt et, neque mun-. 
dus per eum factus est; neque in sua venit, sed in aliena; secundtim autem quosdam Gnosticorum: 
eb angelis factes est isle mundus, ot non per Verbum Dei. Secundtim autem eos, qui sunt 4 Va-. 

ino, ilerum non per eum factus est, sed per Demiurgum. Hic enim operabatur simuttudines 
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tales fiert, ad imitationem eorum qua sunt sursum, quemadmodum dicunt: Demturgus autem 
perficiebat fabricationem conditionis. Emissum enim dicunt eum a maitre Domumum et Demiur- 
gum ejus dispositions, que est secunddm conditionem, per quem hoc mundum factum volunt 
quaom Evangelium mamifeste dicat, quoniam per Verbum, quod in principio erat apud Deum, 
omnia sunt facta: quod Verbum, inquié, caro factum est, et inhabitavit in nobis. 

Secundim autem los, neque Verbum caro factum est, neque Christus, neque qui ex omnibus 
factus est, Salvator. Etenim Verbum et Christum nec advenisse in hune mundum volunt; Sal- 
vatorem verd non incarnatum neque passum; descendisse auiem quasi columbam tn eum Jesum 
qui factus est ex dispositione, et cum adnunciassel incognium Patrem, uerum ascendisse m Ple- 
roma. Incarnatum autem est passum quidam quidem eum, qui ex dispositione sit, dicunt Jesum, 
quem per Mariam dicunt pertransisse, quasi aguam per tubum: ali verd Demiurgi filium, mn 
quem descendisse eum Jesum qui ex dispositione sit: alt rursum Jesum quidem ex Joseph e 
Maris natyn dicunt, et in hunc descendisse Christum, qui de superwribus sit sine carne et im- 
passibilem existentem. Secundim autem nullam sententiam hereticorum, Verbum Dei caro 
factum est. Si enim quis regulas ipsorum Fnnium perscrutetur, inveniet quoniam sine carne 
impassibile ab omnibus ilis inducitur Dei Verbum, et qui est in superioribus Christus, aki 
enim putant manifestatum eum, quemadmodum hominem transfiguratum; neque autem natum 
neque incarnatum dicunt illum: alii verd rbeque figuram eum assumpsisse hominis: sed quem- 
admodum columbam descendisse tn eum Jesum, qui natus est ex Mari. Omnes wgitur dios 
falsos testes ostendens discipulus Domini, ait: “ Et Verbum caro factum est et habitavit in nobis.” 
(Iren. iii. xi. p.462). The English reader is also referred to the valuable notices of those early 
heresies in Bp. Bull’s Defence of the Nicene Creed, iii. 1; Dr. Burton’s Bampton Lectures, 1829, 
Lecture VI. pp. 158-160; Dr. Waterland on the Trinity, v. 139; and Pearson's Vind. Jgnaé. IL. 
c. I. p. 351, ed. Churton.—M.] | 


27. SCOPE OF THE EPISTLE. 


The Apostle distinctly specifies in two passages the scope of this Epistle, viz.: ch.i.4: ba 
Xapa ipa 9 werAnpoptyn, and ch. v.13: Iva eidqre bre Coty Exete aidvov. The Church therefore has 
already the joy of faith, the joy of the possession of eternal life; but it must increase and grow 
until it is perfected; the Church has eternal life, but sho must know and be conscious of it. 
Further particulars relating to the scope of the Epistle may be gleaned from the preceding para- 
graph. They must abide with Christ, without whom they have neither joy nor eternal life, the 
object of joy, without whom also they have no undimmed and clear consciousness of what they 
are and have, of what they may acquire or preserve; John desires to keep his Church with 
Christ, who is from the beginning, and will come again as Judge, but in the form of a Servant, 
became our Redeemer and Saviour (ch. i. 1 3. 5-10; ii. 1-3. 22-28; iii. 1-6; iv. 1-6; v. 1-2; 
18-20). By obedience to the law and commandments of God and by a faithful following of Chnist, 
he desires to establish his people more and more in the communion of God and in the participe- 
tion of the Divine nature aa the children of God (ii. 3-11; iif. 4-18). In Christian humility before 
the Father and the Son, and in Church-fellowship he desires to fill them with courage in con- 
fronting all proud spirits and the anti-Christian powers of the world; he wants them to be timid 
lest in any way they should injure the truth, the word of God, or themselves, but courageous 
and fearless in reliance on God and in the conflict with the world and its lusts and threatenings 
(ch. 11. 12-21; iv. 7-27). On that account they must not think lightly of the faith, as if the 
wisdom of the world were superior to it, but cling to it as the means by which they lay hold of 
Christ and eternal life and of the Father Himself, and make them so thoroughly their own, that 
thereby they may be glorified in and with Christ (ch. iii. 1-3; iii. 23,24; v. 1-5). “Thus John, 
like Paul at the very close of the apostolic age, plants with a firm hand the cross before the 
Church, as the lighthouse destined to shed its friendly light in all the storms through which she. 
has to pass. The foolishness of the Crucified shall always be her wisdom, and all the efforts of 


false doctrine shall split on it.” (Pressens6, History of the First Three Centuries, II. p. 234 8qq.). 


[Huther specifies three chief points as easential to the understanding of the construction of 


the Epistle : 
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1. The manifest purpose of the Apostle to preserve his readers in the fellowship with God, 
that their joy may become perfect. 

2. For the accomphshment of his purpose he develops the thoughts that fellowship with God 
is possible only ir a holy life of love, rooted in faith in Jesus Christ, and answering to the Being 
of God, and that the Christian is not only obliged to lead such a life, but that he necessarily does 
lead it in virtue of his being born of God (whereby he is absolutely opposed to the world, which 
ig éx row xovapov). 

8. The Apostle develops these thoughts both with reference to the anti-Christian lie that had 
already appeared, and the nearness of the advent of Christ. ’ 

Huther then states his reasons for his division of the Epistle to six parts, viz.: The exor- 
dium, ch. i. 1-4; i. 5-ii. 11; ii. 12-28; ii, 29-ii, 22; iui. 23-v. 17; v. 18-21, the conclusion, and 
leaving aside the exordium and conclusion, he says that of the remaining four parts, 

The firs (i. 5-ii. 11) warns against the danger of moral indifferentism, the second (ii. 12-28) 
warns against the love of the world and antichrist, the ¢hird (ii. 29-111. 22) shows that nothing 
short of a righteous life in brotherly love is compatible with the nature of Christians, and the 
fourth (iii. 23-v. 17) indicates faith in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, as the Divinely authenticated 
foundation of the Christian life.—M. ]. 


28 DATE OF THE EPISTLE. 


The material already produced in the foregoing paragraphs furnishes us with three points 
of view from which we may determine the date of this Epistle ; first, the Epistle itself; secondly, 
the author, the Apostle John ; ¢hirdly, the writing related to the Epistle, viz.: the Gospel. 

1. From the Epistle itself we glean these particulars : 

a. It contains no reference to seasons of persecutions when it was written (3 6, 1.); conse- 
quently it must have been written before the time of Trajan (A. D. 98—117), even before the 
end of the reign of Domitian, who reigned until A. D. 96, and also after the reign of Nero and 
the destruction of Jerusalem, consequently between A. D. 70 and 96, and rather about 90 than 
soon after 70, since the greatness and importance of that catastrophe would render some refer- 
ence to it most natural, unless.a sufficient period of time had elapsed to account for the want of 
such reference. Ch. ii. 18 cannot be made to supply a chronologital date; éoxérn dpe is too in- 
definite an expression for that purpose; besides, the context in which it occurs must not be 
explained of external events, but relates to internal disturbances occasioned by antichristian 
heresies. Hence we cannot see with Diisterdieck (I. p. ciii.) a prophetical reference to the judg- 
ment impending on Jerusalem, but join him in decidedly rejecting the reference of this passage 
to the end of the Jewish state, as maintained by Grotius, Benson, ad. ; 

6. The more so, because cognizance is taken not of Jewish opposition, but of Gentile corrup- 
tion, the strength of the former having been broken with the destruction of Jerusalem. 

ec. The Church-life, well-ordered in its course and of many years’ standing, points likewise 
to the time after A.D. 70 (2 6, 2). 

d. The heresies also point to the time after the destruction of Jerusalem to the end of the 
century (2 6, 3). 

2. The Apostle John cannot have entered upon his labours among the Churches of Asia 
Minor until after the death of Paul, A.D. 64 (2 4, 1. 2); he lived at Jerusalem until about A.D. 
60; after that time no trace of him is found there. Moreover, the whole tenor of the Epistle for- 
bids the hypothesis that it marks the beginning of his ministry in that sphere, as a kind of pas- 
toral Epistle. Huther, who had advanced this view in the first edition of his Commentary, has 
retracted it in the second edition: this view is too modern to suit the ancient Chyrch. The 
Apostle was banished to Patmos during the reign of Domitian, consequently before A.D. 96, and 
died after A.D. 100, in a good old age. Cf. Lange on the Gospel of John in the Bibelwerk, IV., 
p. 8.9. (German edition). 

3. The Gospel at all events was written before the Epistle. If we read in the Gospel. ch. 
xx. 31: ratra yéyoarractva, wiarebanre brid "Inooic tore b Xprotic 6 vidg rov Seod, nal iva miot- 
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etovres Cady Exnre bv rh bvéuari avrod, believing in Jesus the Christ and iife in His Name are the 
end contemplated; but if we read in the Epistle, 1 John v. 13: rabra éypaya tptv, wa el d@re, bn 
funy Exere aidviov, Tolc mioretovacy sic 7d bvoua Tov viow rov Sepd, the reference js simply to the know- 
ledge of believers who already possesg faith and eternal life. This would indicate that the Gospe. 
was written prior to the Epistle, that both could not have been written at the same time, and 
that the Epistle was not a companion-writing of the Gospel. John could not have thus wmitten 
simultaneously to the same readers: the Epistle realizes what is only aimed at in the Gospel._—Dis- 
terdieck (I., p. LIX.) thinks it only possible, while we think it inevitably certain, that the Epistle 
was written after the Gospel, and believe that this opinion may also be proved by many passages 
of the Epistle in which thoughts developed -in the Gospel are expressed in a briefer and more 


pregnant form. Compare 


1 John ii. 2. with John xi. 52. 


u. 4, xv. 10. 
27 xiv. 26 
‘ i. 8 vili. 44. 
13 xv. 18. 19 
14 v. 24. 
22 ix. 31; xvi. 23. 29 
iv. 6 viii. 47. 
16 iii. 16. 
vy. 12. iii. 36; xiv. 6 
14. xiv. 13. 14. 
xvi. 33 


As a rule, the briefer form is the later and riper form of thought; a splendid illustration of 
the, truth of this position may be found on a larger scale in Luther’s Lesser Catechiam, which, 
being the more difficult of the two, followed his Larger Catechism. But we must not disregard 
the circumstances under which the Epistle was written, and the relations to which the author 
had respect. Hence the comparison of the exordium of: the Epistle with the beginnirg of the 
prologue is at any rate irrelevant, because the Apostle begins there in a monologue, whereas he 
begins here moved by the double impulse of vivid joy in the Lord and tender care for the Church. 
And the.comparison of 6 Aéyor odpf tyévero, John i. 14, and 'Incoig Xporde tv capri tAnAvbe, does 
not show that the former expression is more definite, and therefore of a later date than the latter, 
' because that was chosen and held fast with particular reference to the heresy intended to be op- 
posed (against Huther). ; 

[As Dr. Braune’s view may fail to carry conviction to the mind of the reader, we add that 
.of Huther (in Meyer’s Comment., p. 33): “The greater number of critics assume that the Epistle 
was written after the Gospel, and that the date of the latter is subsequent to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. As to the first point, the chief argument is that derived from occasional references 
in the Epistle to the Gospel; but this is not the case; there is not a single passage in the whole 
Epistle, which presupposes the known existence of the written Gospel.” (Reuss: “We need the 
Gospel as a commentary on the Epistle; but as the Epistle had a commentary in the oral instruc- 
tions of the author, this circumstance does not prove the later date of the Epistle”). It seems 
more probable per se that John, moved by the pernicious influence of the false teachers, wrote 
first the Epistle for the admonition and warning of the Churches confided to his care, and after- 
wards the Gospel for the benefit of all Christendom, as “a hallowed document of the historical 
basis of salvation,” than that he wrote first the Gospel, and then the Epistle. (The general ob- 
servation of Thiersch, “that, as a rule, the proposition: writings of a momentary destination, among 
which most of the Epistles have to be classed, are of an earlier origin than the writings of a permanent 
destination, which include the Gospels, may be proved historically true,” may also be applied to the 
relation of the Gospel to the Epistle of John.)—And this seems to be confirmed by some of the 
very passages adduced to show the dependence of the Epistle on the Gospel. The passage, 1 
John i. 1-4, compared with John i. 1 sqq., appears to be not the later, but the earlier, because 
the Apostle in the former struggles to give a proper expression to his idea, whereas, in the latter 


. 
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he has already found it, and the expression: 6 Adyor capt tytvero, compared with 'I7ovt¢ Xpusrdc & 
copxi tAnAvbGc, shows the latter to be leas definite, and on that account perhaps earlier than the 
former. Moreover, the affinity of the two writings warrants the supposition, that in point of 
time they are not far distant from each other; and this affinity appears not only in the character 
peculiar to both, but also in their form, seeing that both not only commence with an exordium 
embodying the same ideas, but that also the concluding thoughts of both writings exhibit a sin- 
gular correspondency, cf. John xx. 31, with 1 John v. 13—As to the second point: while no con- 
clusive proof can be drawn from the Gospel itself that the Epistle was written after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, it contains on the other hand nothing to contradict the ancient tradition 
that John wrote the Gospel towards the close of his life. Nor is it improbable that it was not 
published during the life of the Apostle; at least it is more natural to assume that the twenty- 
first chapter was added at the time of its publication, than at a later period when it had already 
become the possession of the Christian Churches. In that case John wrote his Gospel as a legacy 
for the time subsequent to his death; but this would require the Epistle also to have been written 
at the close of the Apoastle’s life, but before the Gospel. The Apostle indeed states nowhere that his 
readers had heard the Gospel.of him, notwithstanding his reiterated reference to their acquaint- 
ance with the Gospel, nor is there a single passage to prove his personal labours among them, 
although we must not infer from this that he wrote this Epistle when he settled in Asia Minor, 
after the decease of Paul, as a pastoral introductory of his work there (first edition of Huther’s 
Commentary); for on the one hand, we lack all indications of such a tendency of the Epistle, and 
on the other, said circumstance may be accounted for by the consideration that the Apostle in- 
tended this Epistle not exclusively for the use of those Churches among whom he exercised his 
ministry, but also for that of others not included in the round of his visitations—An unbiassed 
consideration of all the circumstances renders it probable that John wrote this Epistle during 
the last quarter of the Apostolical age.”—M.]. 

- 4. Putting all things together, the year A.D. 90 seems to mark the date of this Epistle; so 
Ewald (Die Johann. Schriften, I., p. 471). It is impossible to fix the date of the Epistle with 
Hilgenfeld, who gives A.D. 150 for the date of the Gospel, at A.D. 125-150, unless it be classed 
with the Tubingen school among the pseudo-epigraphical literature of the New Testament. 


29. PLACE WHERE THE EPISTLE WAS WRITTEN. 


It is not known and cannot be determined. Some mention Ephesus, after an old supposi- 
tion found in several subscriptions by Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach and Matthwi, but hardly en- 
titled to the name of tradition. This is also the view of Bengel, who observes: “non videtur pe- 
vegre misisse, sed comam impertiise auditoribus.”—Hug, Grotius and Ebrard name Patmos as the 
place where the Epistle and the Gospel were written, the former with reference to 2 John 12, and 
3 John 13, as if the want of writing-material pointed to the Apostle’s exile. But ancient tradi- 
tion names Ephesus also as the place where the Gospel was written. See Lange, Bibelwerk, IV., 
p. 26. (German edition). 


310. LITERATURE. 


Compare, (and it is worth comparing) LuEcke’s section on the principal features of the his- 
tory of the first Epistle of John. 

Of the Commentaries of the Greek Fathers some have been lost entirely (Droporvus of Tar- 
sus, CuRysostom), others with the exception of small fragments (CLEMENT of Alexandria), and 
others with the exception of fragments not wholly unimportant (Dipymus of Alexandria).—The 
Catene of OEcUMENIUS, THEOPHYLACT and two Scholiasts have been preserved. 

Of the Latin fathers we have the Expositio of AvausTINE and thatof Bepr. From the time 
of the Reformation we may notice, besides the Annotationes in Novum Testamentum by ERasMvs, 
two expositions of LUTHER ( Werke ed. Walch IX., 909-1079; and 1080-1252), the Commentaries 
of Cavin and Beza, the lectures of Zwineur taken down and edited as an erpositio by MEGAN- 
DEE, and BULLINGER's Brevis et Catholica Expositio. 
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Along with the Lutheran A. Catovius, the Arminian Hugo Grortus should be named. 
BenGEt, in his Gnomon, is here,as always, very noteworthy. 

Among the moderns we specify in particular LueckE, whose Commentary passed through a 
third edition in 1856, and pz WErTE, whose hand-book has-in several respects been happily im- 
proved by BeveckwER. Esrarp has contributed the Epistles of John to OtsHavsEN’s Commen- 
tary. Excellent is DuzsTeRpDIEcK’s: Die Drei Johanneischen Briefe, 2 Bande; Gdttingen, 1852-1854. 
HutTHER’s Commentary in Meyer’s Critico-exegetical Hand-book is very well done; 2d ed., 1861. 

For practical exegetical purposes we name after SPENER’s Exposition, 1699, ZELLER'’s (Arch- 
deacon at St. Nicolai, Leipzig) Explication of the First Epistle of John in 206 sermons, 1709.—Srem- 
HOFER, The First Epistle of John, 1762; Hamburg, 1848.—Ricxut, Johannis 1 Brief Erkldrt und 
Angewendet in Predigten; Luzern, 1828.—JoHannNsENn, Sermons on the First Epistle of John; Altona, 
1838.—K. Braune, the Epistles of John; Grimma, 1847.—A. NEANDER, the First Epistle of Joka, 
practically explained; Berlin, 1851. [A good translation of this work by Mrs. H. C. Conant, 
New York, 1853.—M.].—Wotr, Practical Comment. on the first Epistle of John in Church Cate 
chizings; Leipzig, 1851—Hevusner, Practical Exposition of the N. T., Vol. IV., pp. 878-440.— 
Besser, Bibelstunden, Vol. V. The Epistles of John, 3d ed., 1862. 

On the doctrine see Scuurp, Bibl. Theology of the N. T:, 1853, Vol. 2, p. 8359 sqq. CE Lancs 
in Bibelwerk, Vol. IV., p. 27. (German edition). 

[We may add, besides the General Commentaries, the following works: 

Priczvs, J., in Ort. Sacer. d 

WHISTON, W., Comm, on the Three Catholic Epistles of John, tn agreement with the ancient- 
est records of Christianity now extant. London, 1719. 

Hawkins, T., a Comment. on the First, Second and Third Epistles of John. Talifax, 1808, 

BickegstetH, E., Family Exposition, etc. London, 1846. | 

SHEPHERD, Notes on the Gospel and Epistles of John. London, 1840. 

Maovrice, F. D., The Epistles of John. A Series of Lectures on Christian Ethics. Cam- 
bridge, 1857. 

MestrezaT, Jean, Exposition de la Premiere Epistre de l’ Aposire &. Jean. 2 Vols. Ge 
neva, 1651. 

Paterson, 8., a Commentary on the first Epistle of John. London, 1842, 

Prence, An Exposition of the First Epistle General of John, tn 93 Sermons. Lond., 1835, 

—M.]. 


COMMENTARY. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE (GENERAL) OF JOHN THE APOSTLE. 


Iwawov «in A. B. Iwavvov exorodn a Cod. Sin. al. [other Codd. read exeorody [wavvou 
cpa; |. r. Iwavvou tov anootodou extotodn xaboktxy xpwrn.—M.]. 


I. THE EXORDIUM. 
CuHaprTer I. 1-4. 


OBJECT AND PURPOSE OF THE APOSTOLIC ANNUNCIATION (1-8). DESIGN OF THE 
EPISTLE. (Ver. 4). 


1 That which! was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with 
our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word of 
2 life; (For? the life was manifested, and we have seen zt,* and bear witness, and show 
unto you that eternal life, which‘ was with the Father, and was manifested unto us;) 
3 That which we have seen and heard declare® we unto you, that ye also may have fel- 
lowship with us: and truly our fellowship‘ zs with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
4 Christ. And these things write’ we unto you that your joy ® may be full. 


Verse 1. } German [“ What was from the beginning, what we have heard, what we have seen with our eyes, what we 
upon and our bands handled, of the Word of the Life.”—M.} 
Verse 2. *German (“And the Life was manifested, and we have seen and testified and declare unto you the eternal 
CZ, a - ibaa ay was with the erg Lee Poker manifested ae us.”—M.] hod 
supp y - Hot necessary ; tter toconstrue ¢wpdxapey, papTvpovmeEY an way- 
* ydAAopev with way ry aidveioyv. 8o Lachm., Hahn, Theile, Tschend. and Lillie.—M.] : 
4(On the whole, the rendering of E. V., “that eternal Life which was with the Father,” is preferable to the 
' clr aE val the meaning is clear without the adoption of the Greek idiom, “ Life Eternal,” by Words- 
worth.—M. : 
Verse 3. 5(German: “ What we have seen and heard, declare we also to you, that ye .. . . us; and our fellowship in- 
deed is with... . Christ.” xai—8é; the xai adds greta ray Pepe 8@ is slightly adversative, cf. 2 
Peter 1. 5, also Matt. xvi. 18; Mark iv. 86; Luke ii. 35; Acts ifi. 24; xxii. 20; Heb. ix. 21; John vi. 61; 
(Lillie), 1 i i" 27.—JIndeed or truly seem to bring out this slightly adversative sense better than again 
OS. 
Cod. Sin. ts cat &mwayydAAogey xai Umiy. The first cai occurs also in mpecph: tae Vulg. (Cod. 
Amiatinus ; it may have crept in from y. 2). The second «ai is found in A. B.C. . Bin. has before 
this second xai an erased ¢, as if iva dai vuets was to have followed forthwith; cai UUme» 
seems therefore to be copied. 
©Cod. Sin. has imap after yuetépa, but a disapproval in the margin. : 
Verse 4. ae anets for pay, [ Sin. nuecis and #uer—M.] 
$B. G.al. 9207; 50 Vulgate with the variation, Ried far pti -ncechae, nor haga peor sitplenum.” Both ypeis 
and Her ree A ak cae ple ai from the ne Hmew and Huerépa of v.3,[7 xapa ter. A. 
C. K. al t.* hend.—M. 


[German: “And these things we write unto you that your joy may be fulfilled.” Wordsworth: “filledup . 
to the full;” but fulfilled is better.—M.] : 


XEG the Apostolical annunciation and of this Epis- 

Bae ECA a eee tle.—The affinity of this exordium with the pro- 

The exordium (v. 1-4) describes in vivid and | logue of the Gospel of St. John is unmistak. 
definite language the object and purpose of able. 


’ 
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THE GOSPEL. 
Vuz. 1. In the beginning (év dpx77) was the 
Word 


ord. 
1. 2, And it was with God (sod¢ Tov Gedy.) 


1-4. The Word (Aéyoc) in Him was Life (Cw#.) 

4. 5. The Life was the Light of men, and the 
Light shineth (¢aivec)— 

9. He was the true Light, who lighteneth 
every man, come into the world. 

14. We gazed upon His glory (éeaodpueba.) 


Equally unmistakable is the difference between 
the two exordia; the prologue of the Gospel is a 
monologue, a testimony and confession, where 
the Apostle, soaring aloft like an eagle, is raised 
in calm contemplation above all the tumults of 
life; the exordium of the Epistle, however, is 
written in profound emotion under the impres- 
sions of a blessed experience in the past, and of 
the present in hearty sympathy with and tender 
anxiety for the readers of the Epistle; its address 
is eloquent, pathetic and lively. 

In point of form this exordium differs from 
that of almost all the Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment, and resembles only the exordium of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; it is alike devoid of the 
name of the writer, of a description of the read- 
ers, and of the salutation. But even in the se- 
cond and third Epistles, although addressed to 
individuals, and specifying their name or descrip- 
tion, the name of the author is not given, his 
office only being mentioned (6 xpeoBbrepoc).—As 
in the Gospel, so in the ea John loves to 
suppress his name (John i. 85. 40; xiii. 23; xviii. 
15; xix. 26; xx. 8; xxi. 20, and cf. J. P. Lange, 
the Ev. Jo., p. 68. 2). But although he does not 
name himeelf, the Apostolical office and vocation 
of the author are accurately marked; and al- 
though the readers are not even designated, his 
relation to them is made sufficiently prominent, 
so that we must say that the Epistle is written 
not only for them, but to them. . But the saluta- 
tion (xalpecv) may be alluded to in wa 7 yapa 
tudw 4 rer Angpuptyy. 

The structure, v. 1-8, owing to its liveliness, is 
not quite simple; it is repeatedly interrupted and 
has been variously given. The fundamental or 
leading word (the verbum finitum), is doubtless 
arayyéAAouev, v. 8, which for the sake of clear- 
ness js appropriately placed between the object 
of the annunciation and its purpose. The pur- 
pose is simply and definitely indicated: Iva xa? 
vyeic xovwviav exnre ped’ juiv. In defining the 
object, the Apostle seems to struggle for the right 
expressions, and renders it prominent in a double 
series of clauses, first, v. 1: 5 #v an’ apyio—eyn- 
Adgnoav; then v. 1: rept rod Adyou TH¢ Cunc—éga- 
vepoOn juiv. He marks it first according to its 
import and being, v.1. 68 qw an’ dpyic, in the 
second part of v. 1; ep? rot Adyou ri¢ Cnc, and 
v. 2, 7 wh ) atdviocg free qv mpdc Tov raTtpa, and 
then according to its manifestation, v. 1: 5 éupd- 
Kauev—éynAdgnoav, v. 2: épavepoOn—ziuiv, or first 
according to its mysterious sublimity and fulness, 
and then according to the manifold internal re- 
lations in which it stood and stands to John and 
his associates. The Apostle, while strongly 
marking the object of the Apostolical annuncia- 


THE FIRST EPISTLE. 
Ver. 1. What was from the beginning (é7’ 


éprifc. 

2. Which (nite) was with God [with the Fa- 
ther] (mde rov Bedv. 

1. The word of the Life tok Abyov Tic Cutjc.) 

2. Bera was manifested, appeared (é¢gave- 
pobn. 


2. What we have seen with our eyes, what we 
gazed upon (éeacdueba. ) 

tion after the first series of relative clauses by 
Tepi Tov Aéyou Tic JuHc, takes occasion to introduce 
with the Genitive (wi a parenthesis, v. 2, which 
concludes with égavep67 nuiv, and cannot be re- 
solved or broken up. This constrains him to 
connect the sentence, thus interrupted by the 
parenthesis, with what goes before by 8 éwpdxayev 
kai axy , and so that, as the sentence begins 
with a relative, now that the object has been dis- 
tinetly defined by epi rov Adyov ti7¥¢ Cure, it also 
concludes with a relative. We have therefore 
here no period with protasis and apodosis, but a 
simple sentence, much enlarged indeed and in- 
terrupted by long parentheses, the structare of 
which however is plain enough and does not al- 
low any other construing. 


THE OBJECT OF THE APOSTOLICAL ANNUNCIATION. 
ver. 1-S8a 


a. The First Series of Clauses.—Ven. 1. 


Ver. 1. What was from the beginning.— 
The opening words remind.us of John i. 1: “In 
the beginning was the Word,” and of Gen. i. 1: 
‘In the beginning God created.”’ Not the mo- 
ment of creation, but the purely eternal existence 
until the beginning of the world and its history. 
The word apy must always be defined by the 
context, e. g.. in 1 John ii. 7: ‘‘Ye had from the 
beginning,” the beginning denotes the time when 
they became Christians, in ch. iii. 8, ‘‘the devil 
sinneth from the beginning,” t. e., from the time 
when he became the devil, which happened im- 
mediately after the creation of the world; in ch. 
ii. 18, 14: ‘Ye have known him that is from the 
beginning,” t. ¢., from eternity, Jesus Christ.— 
The beginning of the devil dates from the crea- 
tion of the world i iii. 8), the beginning of 
faith lies in the life of the readers themselves 
(ch. ii. 7), and the beginning here and at ch. ii. 
18, denotes eternity before the creation of the 
world. The sense is clear from the parallel sea- - 
tence, v. 2, ‘‘%v mpoc Tov marépa,”’ and corresponds 
with mpd mévruv Col. i. 17, mpd xaraPoAge xbcpor 
Eph. i. 4, pod rov rév xécpov elvaz John xvii. 5, or 
with ard rav atover Eph. iii. 9; Col. i. 26. But 
a7é does not equal mpd, nor is az’ apyi¢ equal to 
év apxzh, John i. 1.—In the Gospel the Apostle 
describes and considers the Existence of the* 
Logos with the Father before the Creation, and 
then proceeds to denote His agency in the cree- 
tion; but here the Apostle passes from the Exist- 
ence of the Logos to His manifestations in history. 
He was therefore before the world was, and He 
was, before He appeared in history [i. e., before 
His incarnation.—M.]. The Apostle looks back 
from his personal experience to the eternity from 
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whence He came; His eye travele over thousands 
of years from the beginning to the time of His 
personal experience. As He became not the Lo- 
gos when He became man, so He became not 
[ees to exist—M.] when the world was made, 
egan to exist. The reference is consequently 
not to the zvarypiov Oecd (Theophylact, Oecumen. ), 
or to the Gospel of Jesus Christ (Socinus), or to 
the res a Deo desttnate (Grotius).—The simplest 
explanation of the designation of the personal 
Logos by the Neuter 4, is the supposition that the 
Apostle, moved by the mysterious sublimity and 
the fulness of essential [belonging to the Being 
or Essence of Christ—M.] glory (which will not 
be fully recognized and known before His ulti- 
mate revelation in His second advent, ch. iii. 2: 
kaflioc tov), writes with a soaring sense of indefi- 
niteness, and views the Person to whom he refers 
at the same time as the principle of the world 
and its history, although this does not pass into 
a reflecting consciousness [sic in German.—M. ]. 
Similarly rd xaréyov precedes 6 xaréyuv in 2 Thess. 
ii. 6; similar terms may also be seen in Luke i. 
85; John iii. 6; vi. 87; Heb. vii. 7; 1 Cor. i. 27 
sq.; Col. i. 26; 1 John v. 4. The reference is 
consequently not to abstraction, the Word of 
Life, the Life (Huther), or to the connection of 
the Person of Jesus with His history and doc- 
trine (Licke, Ebrard), or the taking together of 
His preéxistence and historical appearance (Diis- 
terdieck), or to the mere designation of the Apos- 
tolical annunciation (Hofmann). [Braune’s ex- 
, planation lacks perspicuity, and really seeks to 
combine the views of Huther and Diisterdieck, 
with the addition of a reference to the second 
coming of Christ; we doubt whether it will con- 
vince many readers, while Huther’s explanation, 
which we give in full, supplies a clear and natu- 
ral reason for the use of the Neuter 5. ‘The 
Apostle points to the Apostolical annunciation, 
namely, the personal Christ, by the Neuter be- 
cause he thinks of Him as ‘the Word of Life,’ or 
‘the Life.’ The reference then being to an ab- 
atract ( per se) or general idea, (af, the Neuter 5 
seems to be in place. The Apostle might indeed 
have used d¢ for 6, because this (uf is to him the 
personal Christ; but considering that the charac- 
teristic import of Christ consists in His being the 
Life (not only a living individual) and that John, 
full of this idea, begins this Epistle, it was more 
natural that he should use 6 than b¢-”-—M. ] 
What we have heard —seen —gazed 
upon—handled isa rising gradation; hearing 
is the lowest degree of the climax, it strikes the 
ear from a certain distance, perhaps unsought 
for; with our eyes intensifies the word seen; 
seeing indeed may be involuntary, but the begin- 
ning of self-activity is already marked; gazing 
upon gives prominence to this self-activity [vol- 
untary exercise of the sense of sight—M. }, with 
the secondary idea of continuance; handled 
with our hands denotes the nearest and most 
direct intercourse. By “what we have heard’ 
the Apostle naturally passes from the eternal ex- 
istence of the Logos to His historical appear- 
ing; the Adyoc doapxoc becomes the Adyoc Evoapxoe. 
He makes Himself known first and most natu- 
rally in the Word. Not what he had heard of 
Him in the Word of the Old Testament, in the 
prophecies until John the Baptist, but that he had 


heard Himself. °O cannot be another object than 
in the first clause; the same word, 38, is used in 
all the clauses, and designates the same object, 
the Logos; the perceptions and modes of revela- 
tion only differ. The Apostle had not only heard 
words of the mouth, words from human lips, but 
in such human words, and through them the 
speaker Himself, the Logos; not the Apostle’s 
ear, but he himself has heard, his soul of course 
through the instrumentality of the material or- 
gan of hearing.—He had seen, as he says, in or- 
der to lay peculiar emphasis on the testimony of 
his ears and eyes, with his own eyes, the form of a 
servant, the Son of man, but of course what lived 
therein shown forth therefrom in look and mien, 
in manner and motion; the soul of John, there- 
fore, looked with bodily eyes into the Nature of 
the manifested, incarnate Logos. Hence again 
the same object. Indeed He says Himself: ‘‘He 
that hath seen me, hath seen the Father,” Jno. 
xiv. 9 compared with ch. xii. 45. 

What we gazed upon—handled are Aor- 
ists, not Perfects, as just before. This change 
of tense is neither arbitrary nor inaccurate, but 
designed and wise. The Apostle had heard and 
seen in single moments; these are finished acts, 
facts with their effects; but now he intends by 
the use of these Aorists to point to the past as an 
expiring present, how he had ever and anon had 
continuous intercourse with Him in the most di- 
rect nearness and lively self-activity.—The verbs 
‘‘heard” and ‘‘seen’’ rather denote involuntary 
perception, while the others, ‘‘ gazed upon” and 
“handled,” signify voluntary, intentional percep- 
tion for the purpose of making sure of the real- 
ity and nature of the Logos. (Huther).—The 
man Jesus only was gazed upon, His body only 
was handled, but through all that sensuousness 
the Son of God was recognized and felt, and His 
Divine glory perceived and experienced. We 
have, therefore, to deal with the same object . 
throughout. The verb “gazed upon” reminds us 
of the language of John in his Gospel (ch. i. 14): 
‘The Word became flesh and dwelt among us, 
and we gazed upon (éVeacduefa) His glory;”’ the 
verb ‘‘handled”’ is connected with the words of 
the risen Saviour, Lke. xxiv. 89: ‘‘ Behold my 
hands and my feet that it is I myself; handle me 
et ze), and see; for a spirit hath not 

esh and bones as ye see me have,” of. Jno. xx. 
27. John, who leaned on His bosom, Jno. xiii. 
28: tv tO xéAry, Ino. xiii. 25; xxi. 20: éi 1d 
ariGo¢, denotes thereby the most intimate relation, 
rendering shaking of hands and kissing proper, 
and thus places the real humanity and bodily ex- 
istence of Christ beyond the possibility of doubt. 
‘‘He patiently allowed murderers to handle Him, 
why should He not have suffered those who love 
Him to do the same.” (Pfenninger). Thus the 
Apostle marks here two things, first, the fulness of 
his perceptions, and, secondly, their authentica- 
tion. Luther says correctly: ‘‘He multiplies 
words, and thus makes the matter great and im- 
portant. We have, says he, looked and gazed 
upon with the utmost care and diligence; we 
have not been deceived, but are sure that it was 
not an illusion. He says this in order to make 
his hearers perfectly sure of the matter.’”” Thus 
both the glory of the incarnate Word, so difficult 
to understand, and the authentication of the tes- 
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timony, so important in its bearing, are por- 
trayed in such lively colours on account of the 
object. ; 


b. The Second Series of ‘Clauses.—Vax. 1-8a. 


Of the word of the Life is neither an in- 
dependent appositive addition to the preceding 
definitions of the object (Huther), nor governed 
by the last verb, éy¥7Ad¢yncav (Erasmus, al.), nor, 
indeed, by ww am’ dapxyic (S. G. Lange, ‘What 
happened to the Word of Life from the begin- 
ae It is the beginning of a new clause, 
parallel with the series of relative clauses as to 
matter (Diisterdieck), which terminates with 
them in azayyéAdouev. That which before had 
been taken indefinitely as a Neuter, is here de- 
scribed for the first time as a Person. The Word 
of Life, per se, may stand both for the Gospel of 
Ivfe and the Personal Logos of Life, and taken as 
the Apostolical Word, or the hypostatical Word. 
If it be taken in the former sense as verbum sim- 
pliciter (Bengel), the Genitive rij¢ Cw may de- 
signate the quality (Socinus, Grotius), like 4 
dpro¢ tig Canc, Ino. vi. 85, 1d gic Tic CwHc, or the 
object (Luther: ‘we speak of the life,” Diister- 
dieck), as in 1 Cor. i. 18: 6 Adyo¢g tov oravpod. 
But this construction of wept rov Adyou tic Cufe is 
impossible, because it must be connected with 
érayyéAdouev (1 Thess. i. 9: epi judy anayyéA- 
Aovo.v) ; the construction with sep? instead of the 
Accusative is designed to guard against the pos- 
sible misunderstanding of making the Word de- 
signate the Gospel and not Christ. To speak the 
Gospel concerning, respecting the Word, although 
in the manner of a declaration, pertains rather 
to the province of science, is more the work of 
the theologian than of the Apostle. But gram- 
matically it is inadmissible to infer from the pa- 
renthesis after (w7c, namely from the words 
GrayyéAAopev tiv Cun tiv aidveoy, that Adyoc rig 
Cwyc is equal to said words, ¢. ¢., the declaration 
or annunciation of life. The Word, 6 Adyoc, the 
object of the Apostolic annunciation, must be, as 
in Jno. i. 1, sqq., the original, eternal, personal 
Word, the eternal Son of the eternal Father, and 
fully accords with 8 ww az’ dpy7c, with the sole 
difference that the neutrum becomes a masculinum, 
in order to bring out the personal character of 
the Logos according to His historical manifesta- 
tion. On 6 Adyor see J. P. Lange, The Gospel Ac- 
cording to John, p. 88, sq., Germ. edition.—The 
Genitive ri¢ (ufc is explained by Jno. i. 4: éy 
aire (ua) yv. The Word has Life in itself, is Life 
Itself, and imparts Life to others. It is the true, 
eternal, prima] Life, and this Life is the Nature 
of the Logos, but the object of the annunciation 
is the Logos Himself. (Diisterdieck). 

Ver. 2. And the Life was manifested.— 
xa adds in a vivid manner an explanation by in- 
troducing a parenthesis and interrupting the sen- 
tence; égavepOOy recalls Jno. i. 4. 5, «And the 
Life was the Light, and the Light shineth (¢aivec) 
in the darkness.” The Life of the Logos ap- 
peared, was manifested, so that we may infer His 
Being and Nature from His Life, and thus ac- 
quire a knowledge of the Son. This epiphany 
is the immediate consequence of the Incarnation, 
of the évodpxwore. Jno. i. 14: 6 Adyoe adpé Eytvero. 

And we have seen—testify—declare.— 


Antithesia of Jno. i. 5, “‘And the darkness has 
(Luther: had) not comprehended it.” The cli- 
max is: é connected with égevepdbr, he 
had been a spectator, but did not see in vain; for 
he became 8 witness through intercourse with the 
manifested One, and in his capacity of witness 
he fixes his eye on what had become visible, the 
acts and events which he had experienced: what 
he thus sees and utters is purely objective with- 
out reference to his hearers and their wants or 
relations, but in the interest in and for the mat- 
ter itself. But he does not stop there; he now 
declares also what he has seen; he explains and 
applies.at the same time; he unfolds in their ful- 
ness, and with a special interest in his readers, 
the thoughts and facts comprised in his personal 
experience. The objective is brought near 
through the subjective. Thus he joyfully recalls 
to himself that blessed manifestation, and is con- 
strained to testify for himself, and to declare to 
others, that they also may have such an expe- 
rience. ‘ArayyéAAew — xarayyéAdecy, Acts xvil 
27; and—«piocer, Rom. x. 14, 8q., cf. Mait. 
xxviii. 8.11; Acts xxvi.20. In John’s writings, 
dpév and paprupeiy are frequently joined together, 
Jno. i. 84; iii. 82; xix. 35; but the last of these 
passages, like Jno. xv. 27, is without_an object, 
which, however, may be readily supplied from 
the context. The object of the three verbs is 
the Eternal Life (Oecumenius, Liicke, Huther), 
and not only of dmayyéAAew (Fritsche, de Wette, 
Diisterdieck). The life is called ezernal, 9 aidvtor, 
because it did not take its beginning in the world, 
but rather gave a beginning to the world and the 
life in the world. It is Absolute Life, the source 
and root of all life in the world, physical and 
ethical (Liicke on Jno. i. 4). It was before it ap- 
eared, became visible; it did not become [come 
into being] perchance, when it appeared. On 
that account the Apostle adds rig qv mpi Tov 
matépa.—The relative #ri is not, but—w que, 
hence, eternal life as which it was, that is to say, 
which was (7v) as such before its revelation in 
the direction towards the Father, not with, slong- 
side of Him; it denotes not a mere juxtaposition, 
but a being together, having mutual intercourse; 
it ig directed towards Him, turned to Him, long- 
ing for and leading to Him, according to its na- 
ture. It is not in the Father, but from Him, and 
hence directed towards Him. Here is 
of the {wf what Jno. i. 1 predicates of the Aéyor; 
in Him truly is such life, in Him also it has be- 
come manifest. Because John had just had such 
a lively conception of the Life of the Logos, he 
was able to begin in the Neuter, 8 gw ax’ dpz%; 
for it ts without the world, before the world, with 
and for God in the Logos. 

And was manifested unto us.—Hend 
Life has appeared, and just now become manifest 
to us the Apostles. Thus closes the parenthesis 
with a return to the. thought at the beginning, 
and it is because of this conclusion (é¢avep4y) 
that John resumes the interrupted sentence, the 
words “what we have seen and heard" be- 
ing placed before, and, in consequence of the 
prolonged interruption, breaks off and drope the 
series of clauses beginning with rep roi 4470", 
and resumes the first series of clauses, in a brief 
and concise form. The object is the same a8 1 
v. 1. 
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The Subject of the Annunciation, Vex. 8. 

On arayyéAAouev see the notes on v. 2. 

Ver. 8a. Declare we also to you.—Kai 
tyiv places the readers of this Epistle alongside 
of other Churches who had heard the Apostolical 
anaunciation; hence John, in using-the Plural in 
the verbs from v. 1 onward and july in v. 2, 
provably did not only refer to himself after the 
mamner of authors, but to himself and his breth- 
ren, more particularly to the disciples of Jesus 
and the Apostles; the opposition of july and iui» 
is only the opposition of the first Christians and 
the immediate disciples of the Lord, or the Apos- 
tles and the Churches formed by the instrumen- 
tality ef the former, or founded by the agency 
of the latter. John is fond of including himself 
among the whole of Christendom, ch. i: 6-8; ii. 
1. 28; iii. 1. But the comparison of Jno. xv. 
27 seems to render it probable that John in this 
place speaks of himself as connected with the 
Apostles, the reference being to the founding and 
conservation of Christian Churches. He does 
not stand alone, but like him all the Apostles have 
heard, seen and handled, and bear witness with 
him. 


Purpose of the Annunciation, VER. 85. 


Ver. 36. That ye also may have fellow- 
ship with us.—The word also, xai before ters 
after the preceding xa? iulv, renders it very prom- 
inent that the purpose of the Apostolical annun- 
ciation is always and every where the same with 
all the Apostles in all Churches, namely: unity 
and fellowship. Fellowship with us is not the same 
as fellowship such as we have it, like us, with the 
Father and the Son ss Episcopius, Ben- 
gel). The position of the words forbids such a 
construction. It is rather the fellowship with us, 
the Church-fellowship of Christians among them- 
selves.—Merd (from péooc, between, among) Tivo¢ 
denotes the circle into which one enters, conse- 
" quently céexistence, whereas city rive signifies 
connection with, coherence (so Kriiger). The 
Church of the first disciples, of the Apostles, is 
the primitive Church into which they must enter 
in order to partake [of its fellowship—M.]; 
mere connection with it is not sufficient. The 
Apostles are and remain the foundation on which 
we must take our stand (Eph. ii. 20), the media- 
tors who must take us by the hand (Eph. iv. 11. 
12); they are the stem out of which the Churches 
break forth and grow like branches. All (xa?) 
the Churches are to be in Church-fellowship with 
the Apostles.—éyyre is not: acguire (Fritzsche), 
nor does it denote progress (& Lapide [who says: 
*‘ pergere et in ea, Kotvuvig, proficere et confirmari”’— 
M.]), but indicates simply permanent possession, 
constancy. 

And our fellowship indeed is with the 
Father, etc.—x«ai does not connect with the pre- 
ceding clause, so that also that which follows de- 
pends on iva (Luther: and our fellowship be, so 
Augustine, Calvin, Grotius, Ebrard); for there 
is also a de after xotmnvia [see Appar. Crit.. v. 8. 
5.—M.]. The reference, therefore, is to a xorv- 
«via here as well as in the preceding clause, hence 
kai 9 xowvwria 9 tuetépa; but this fellowship is yet 
another werd Tov marpdc, etc. The other stands 
in some sort of antithesis to this;. it must go be- 
yond the former, and in it come to the latter, 
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hence 62. Similar is the construction, Jno. vi. 
51; viii. 17; Matt. xvi. 18; Mk. iv. 86; Lke. ii. 
86. Winer, p. 898. We have here a separate 
clause, in which éori must be supplied, which 
adds a new and somewhat different particular, 
as if we did read: xal quetc Exouev xotvuviav perd 
Tov mwarpoc x. T. A., 80 that they have not only fel- 
lowship with the Apostles, but also with the 
Father and the Son. The thought itself forbids 
a close connection with iva. The purpose of the 
Apostolical annunciation is not to effeet a union 
with the Father and the Son, for that is the office 
of Jesus Christ, the Mediator. The Apostle in- 
sists upon Church-fellowship, and that is sufii- 
cient, because in it is the fellowship with the 
Father and the Son; a fellowship with God in 
Christ is not to be created from Church-fellow- 
ship; the Church-fellowship is not without the 
former, and the former is in the latter; other- 
wise the Church-fellowship would be no Church- 
fellowship, the Apostolical fellowship, no fellow- 
ship with the Apostles. Koruwvia is a fellowshir 
with the Father and the Son, so that we form 
part of Them and are personally united with 
Them, They are in us and we in Them (Jno. xiv. 
28), Their Life is our Life (v. 6). Besides the 
Father, His Son Jesus Christ is particularly 
named, and thus the full designation of Him 8 
qv an’ apy, of the Adyoc ri¢ Cwif¢ serves to show 
His identity with the Incarnate Saviour; and 
thus the conclusion is found. Cf. Jno. xvii. 22- 
26. [This xocvwvia is one of essence and being, 
founded on the circumstance that its subjects are 
begotten of the same oréppya Veov (1 Jno. iii. 9), 
and that the same power of a heavenly and glo- 
rified life animates them; so Sander. The defi- 
nition of Zuinglius deserves transcribing: ‘‘ De 
qua loquatur societate, quodque tntelligat consorti- 
um, exponit; non qua homines hominibus solum pace, 
concordia et amicitia fraterna juguntur, sed qua hom- 
tnes Deo animo, mente atque adeo fide hic untuntur 
tndissolubiter et posthanc cum eo aeternum viventes. 
Hoe est quod Christus orat Patrem, Jo. xvii.””—M.]. 


The Epistle and its Design, Ves. 4. 


Ver. 4. And these things we write unto 
you.—And not only connects, but conti ues, 
leads us further, and marks the next progress; 
the fellowship just described promotes joy, ope- 
rates in the depth of the heart. Tatra is neither 
what precedes (Sander), nor what follows imme- 
diately (Socinus), but the whole contents of the 
Epistle (Liicke, de Wette, Diisterdieck, Huther, 
Ebrard). John considers the Epistle with its 
contents as documentary evidence connected with 
the oral annunciation. 

We write.—Although the personal relation 
of the Apostle to the readers is here more prom- 
inent than in the Plurals of the preceding clauses, 
the Plural is not used, after the manner of au- 
thors, for the Singular. John continues im- 
pressed with the convictions of the common 
Apostolical annunciation; he knows that he is 
in perfect agreement with all the Apostles, that 
he speaks as they speak, and that their speech is 
like his; nor does he stand alone, but has his as- 
sociates and assistants, like Paul (1 Cor. i. 1, 
TlatAog xa Zwobivas 6 ddeAgéc; 2 Cor. i. 1; Col: i. 
1; Philem. 1, TlatAoc xai TizéSeo¢; Phil. i.'1, 
TlavAog nat Tiudbeog dovAoe I. Xp.; 1 Thess. i. 1; 
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2 Thess. i. 1: TlatAog nat LcAovavdg walt TiudGeoc). 
Writing is indeed another species of paprupia, co- 
Ordinate with oral communication. Bengel:— 
Testimonium genus; species due: annuntiatio et 
Scriptio; annuntiatio ponit fundamentum, scriptio 
superedificat.”” The Epistle seems only to build 
up and perfect the life already existing in the 
readers. Diisterdieck. 

That your joy may be fulfilled.—-The 
reading j#u6v would make the joy of the Apostles 
over the Churches [i?. ¢., joy, because their word 
yields fruit among their hearers. Theophylact: 
“gudv yap vulv xoiwvwroivtey mAeloryy Exopev Tip 
Aapav Huayr, iv taig Yeporaic 6 yalpwy oropedtc tv 
Ty Tov pucBod anodes BpaBeboet, yaipbvtwv Kat 
routev bri trav tévev avtév arodatovet.”—M. }. 
So does Bede with reference to Phil. ii. 2: ‘*gau- 
dium doctorum sit plenum, cum multos preedicando ad 
sanctse ecclesize societatem perducant.” Jno. xvii. 18; 
xv. 11 cannot be adduced in support of this read- 
ing; said passages, besides the reason already 
stated above in Appar. Crit. [v. 4. 8—M.], may 
have suggested this reading. The identical lan- 
guage occurs at Jno. xvi. 24: iva } yapa tuo 9 
retAnpuptyy, To be sure, according to Jno, xv. 
11: iva } xapa 4» éun bv tuly 9 Kal} yapa tudv 
rAnpwiy, the joy of Christians is the joy of 
Christ, of which they had become partakers. 
For Christ has in Himself the Life, Life eternal, 
true, full, unobstructed Life, which is happiness 
and peace. Whoso derives Life from Christ be- 
comes a convalescent, recovers health, the health 
of the soul, and that is peace and joy. Surely, he 
who is holy, must be happy, and none but the 
holy and sanctified are happy. If Christ’s high- 
priestly intercession (Jno. xvii. ‘ still continues 
the object and ground of great joy, it contem- 
plates also the growth of joy in individuals going 
on to eternity, even as John remarks in a private 
sein addressed to a friend (2 Jno. 12).—Hence 
Christ speaks of His joy, which shall become 
our joy, even as Christ’s Life shall become our 
Life through faith; hence yapd riorewc, Phil. i. 
25.—Given is the joy by Him, but only like a 
grain of wheat, which must grow in order to be- 
come perfect and to yield fruit. But that which 
is to be perfected must ezist. The perfection, 
however, is not instantaneous, magical or mirac- 
ulous, but has its stages and maladies of devel- 
opment,—struggles—dangers; hence: 7 remAnpu- 

‘vn. Now this takes place in the fellowship, 
oth in that of the Church and in that with the 


Father and the Son; there, joy is not only atran- | po 


sient emotion, but an habitual state becoming ever 
more perfect. Luther (Schol. ed. Bruns.) :— 
‘s Principium hujus gaudii est, quum tncipimus cre- 
dere; postea quum fides augescit meditando, docendo, 
studendo, tum fit plenum gaudium.” The reason 
why the Apostle dwells on joy (apa) rather than 
on peace, may be that at the beginning of the 
Epistle he thinks with reference to the readers 
of the greeting, zalpecv, which, apart from the 
Epistle of Claudius Lysias to Felix (Acts xxiii. 
26-30), occurs only in the circular of the Apos- 
tles at the Council of Jerusalem (Acts xv. 23) 
and at James i.1. [Wordsworth contrasts the 
nAfpoua xapac with the rAjpuya of the Gnostics. 
—M. 

[Diisterdieck:—‘‘The peace of reconciliation, 
‘the blessed consciousness of. sonship, the happy 
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growth in holiness, the bright prospect of future 
completion and glory,—all these are but simple 
details of that which in all its length and breadth 
is embraced by one word, Eternal Life, the real 
possession of which is the immediate souree of 
our joy. We have joy, Christ’s joy, because we 
are blessed, because we have Life itself in 
Christ.” Compare the beautiful extract from 
ol below in Doctrinal and Ethical, No. 7. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. On the word Adyor cf. J. P. Lange on Jno. 
i. 1, Vol. IV., p. 41, sq., of the Bibelwerk, Ger- 
man edition.—It is characteristic of John, and 
perfectly analogous to the Gospel, to start from 
the historical stand-point, vv. 1. 2. 3., cf. Jno. i. 
14, and draw the 4 posteriori conclusion of the 
Eternal Being and Nature, and then taking there, 
as it were, a firm position, to trace the epiphanies 
and operations of the Logos in the world, in time 
andamong men. On this account the Apostle be- 
gins here, as inthe Gospel, with the Préexistence 
of the Logos (4 qv dm’ pric } Suh 9 duavux, ire 
iv mpoc tov warépa). He does not lose himeelfin — 
the genesis of the Logos, like the Gnostics with 
their theogonies, but only dwells upon His Being, 
as Cw?) atdvioc, in relation to the Father (spdc roy 
narépa). Hence we must not connect the Adyor 
and the (uw) as a Spe syzygy with Valentinus 
ae on the island of Cyprus), ‘that most pro- 

ound, spiritual, thoughtful, intelligent and im- 

aginative’” Gnostic (see Gieseler, KX. G., L, p. 
155; particularly Kurtz, K. G., I., 186, 2qq.). 
Eternal, true, fall life is only the Being of the 
Logos, as it is the Being of the Father. But this 
Life He has not only in Himself as a possession, 
as Jno. i. 4: év avr@ Cun Fv, but He Himself was 
truly and altogether Life, eternal Life in Hie Be- 
ing (v. 2), of the same Life-substance with God 
the Father, indissolubly united with Him, 2!- 
though different from Him in Person, there is 
nothing in Him which is not likewise in the 
Father, but He is self-dependent, turned to and 
belonging to the Father (xpd¢ rv zarépa). 

2. Threefold is the mode of existence of the Lo- 
gos: a. anterior to the world of time; 5. earthly- 
human; ec. glorified. The first is made prominent 
in the beginning of this Epistle: 8 q am apyzix, 
é Adyos TI Cuffc, the second is intimated in égave- 
, and in conjunction with the third in wo 
avrob "Incot Xporov. For Adyoe and wide are to be 
distinguished, so that the historical Christ is 
called Son, cf. vv. 1. 8 with Jno. i. 1.14. But 
in reality it isthe same Person. The inoarnale 
Logos does not become the Son of God, and this 
designation is not so much of ethical as of meta- 
physical import. He is called and is the Son of 
God only because of the reletion essential to His 
Person, and of His eternal and ante-temporal re- 
lation to God. 

8. The humanity of the Logos is referred to 
with marked emphasis, in the terms aatven, ope», 
SegoOai, ynragav, vv. 1. 2.8. The Son of Man 
has become audible, visible, sensible to the chil- 
dren of men. His being égavepdty to the disci 
ples was only brought about by His human ns- 
ture, but so that He really odpf éyévero and 
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boxfvucev ty july (Jno. i. 14). Heis perfect man. 
But His becoming man is not brought out as 
much by John. as by the other Apostles with re- 
ference to His humiliation, because John recog- 
nized the Divine glory in the form of the Ser- 
yant, the Divine attributes in the form of His 
human appearing, sought their traces with pecu- 
liar love, and found them with a jubilant soul. 
John was more concerned with what the Son of 
God brought with Him, His eternal Life which 
He had in Himself, than with what He did as- 
sume, human flesh and blood. The Apostle sees 
in allthe epiphanies and exhibitions of the In- 
carnate One, in all the humiliations of His 
earthly-human Being and Life, the Love, the 
Wisdom and the Power of Christ; he follows 
their traces with ardent attachment, and he fol- 
lows them notinvain. He bears more testimony 
to the xpiniec than the xévworc, but also more to 
the Lutheran intermixture [German: Into-one- 
another—M.] of the Divine and the Human in 
Christ.—Traces of the transcendency and imma- 
nency of God may also be found and proved 
here, and how both have to be held fast together. 

4. Christ is the eternal principle of the life of 
men and of the world in general; He is the Me- 
diator of all the activity of the Father exerted 
with reference to the world. The thought ex- 
pressed in the Epistle to the Hebrews by ¢épwy 
1a ravra TQ phuare THC Ouvdépews abrév is the funda- 
mental pre-supposition of 8 qv an’ apric, Cun 
aidvrog, yreg Gv mpdc Tov Tartépa, Kotvwvia pera Tov 
matpo¢ kai ueTa Tov viov avrot ‘Incov Xpicrod, as 
well as of iva—zerrAnpuulvy. John, by the use of 
ar apxi¢—,which, as opposed to év apyg, Jno. i. 
1, within the beginning, points as a definite 
sphere, and as opposed to xar’ apxac (Heb. i. 10) 
slong the beginnings, following the beginnings, 
—points, although fastened to a longer line, more 
than 2& apyijc, Jno. vi. 64, out of the beginning 
as out of a fountain, to a source of history after 
the beginning—intends to mark the power exist- 
ing in eternity as present and real in time and 
the course of history. [The peculiarly involved 
and occasionally obscure style of Dr. Braune will 
tax the patience of the reader, as it does that of 
the translator, who tries his best to express B’s 
meaning in idiomatic English. The last sentence 
was peculiarly difficult, but the use of dashes and 
other marks of punctuation will, it is hoped, en- 
able the reader to catch the author’s meaning.— 
M.]}. But it must be remembered that the Apos- 
tle is more concerned with the life of individuals, 
of the Apostles and of Churches, than with that 
of the whole world. Still what holds good in the 
ease of individual man, the microcosm, must also 
apply to the whole world, the macrocosm. Christ 
could not be the principle of salvation to indi- 
viduals, unless He were potent and destined for 
the whole world. Because in the creation He is 
the Mediator of the beginning of the world’s life 
(Jno. i. 8) so also in the redemption He is of 
course the Mediator of the consummation of the 
world’s life. The earth requires no new suns, 
and mankind no other Saviour. The truth of 
Christ is the only and eternal truth for all na- 
tions and times. Christ is not a world-historical 
personage, like Alexander the Great, but the 
Living One that has the keys of hell and of death 
(Rev. i. 18). 


4. Ver. 8 indicates the relation of Churchliness 

and Christianness, of Church-dom and Christianity, 
I am not altogether: satisfied with these terms, 

ut they express as nearly as possible the Ger- 
man words, Kirchlichkeit, the quality of being 
Church-like, Christlichkeit, the quality of being 
Christ-like, or Christian, Kirchenthum, the state, 
existence or establishment of the Church, and 
Christenthum, the religion taught by Christ.—M. ] 
For 4 xowwvia pe? juev, the fellowship of the 
Churches with the Apostles and among themselves 
is Church, while xotvwvia pera tov marpd¢ Kal Tov 
vlov avrov 'Iycov Xpiorov denotes the nature 
of Christianity. John insists only on Church- 
fellowship for the promotion of Christianness. 
It is Apostolical that the Churches should keep 
to the Apostles and their annunciation, and be 
united among each other without independentism, 
but it is equally and only Apostolical that the 
Christ-like or the Christian-like should be the 
basis and aim of the Churchly. The Churchly 
must ever be measured and adjusted by the 
Christ-like. 

5. The Church is a whole, an organization em- 
bracing heaven and earth in the Church militant 
and triumphant, and in the Church militant all 
the different local Churches (xai dpiv, xat ipeic, 
v. 8), and all the Churches of all centuries (aray- 
yfAAouev) gathered by the Apostolical ministry 
in general, with its continuous activity (Lticke). 
What Paul says (1 Cor. iii. 9-11. 16; Eph. ii. 20 
sq.; cf. 1 Peter ii. _) of the Church, that it isa 
building of the temple of God founded on Christ 
the corner-stone, or a body of which Christ is the 
head (Eph. i. 22 sq.; v. 28; Col. i. 18), is here 
also present to the mind of John, who, with a 
leaning to John xv. 1, seems to think of a growth, 
in which the Church is the stem founded by 
Christ, out of which believers come forth on all 
sides like branches (John xvii. 20). 

6. The Apostolical annunciation, arayyeMa, pre- 
supposes an eventful experience from personal 
intercourse with the Redeemer, and is accompa- 
nied by the Apostolical writings (ypag¢éuev). All 
information derived from oral communication 
must be strengthened, guided, cleared and com- 
pleted by the written communication. He only 
is able to work for the Lord and the brethren 
that has lived with Him in intimate converse, to 
whom He did yield Himself and whom he did 
draw to Himself, so that he ‘‘cannot but speak 
the things which he has seen and heard,” (Acts 
iv. 19. 20). 

7. Joy is the essence of Christianity. Augus- 
tine, Conf., 10, 22, says: ‘‘Hst enim gaudium, quod 
nan datur impiis, sed is tanium, qui te gratis colunt, 
quorum gaudium tu ipse es. Et ipsa est beata vita 
gaudere ad te, de te, propter te, tpsa est et non al- 
tera.” —The Christian faith does not move in a 
circle of different objects, thoughts, words and 
works, some of which must be done and others 
shunned; but it moves in that which it does 
gladly, and shuns that which it scorns to do. 
The Word and Life of Christ are as much the 
Christian's element as air is the element of birds, 
and water that of fishes. The exercises of god- 
liness are to him not charms against an evil, or 
the worship of God a slave-work, or prayer a 
burden. The godliness, which is kindled by the 
loving-kindness of God is true happiness and 
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felicity. The fear of God does not bring to the 
Christian gloomy self-denial and renouncing of 
the world, as if the Christian’s life consisted 
solely in the suppression of ardent desires and 
want, but in joys which he experiences, accord- 
ing to the exhortation of the Apostle Paul in the 
Epistle for the fourth Sunday in Advent (Phil. 
iv. 4): “Rejoice tn the Lord alway; and again I 
say r¢oice.”” Or according to the Lord’s promise 
in the Gospel for the third Sunday after Easter 
(John xvi. 22): ‘Your heart shall rejoice, and your 
joy no man taketh from you.’’ Hence the reite- 
rated monition: ‘‘Be not afraid,” and the promise 
of the Comforter and of peace. In the praisd 
and love of God we have a token and a standard 
of true Christianity. Delight in the Lord (Ps. 
xxxvii. 4) with His creating, preserving, over- 
ruling, pardoning, atoning and glorifying (John 
iii. 2) love, is the Christian’s duty and life. Only 
that he ABIDR, AND THE JOY OF CHRIST ABIDE IN 
HIM, . THAT HIS JOY MAY BE FULL (Jobn xv. 
1-11). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Seek-Jesus and His light; all without that is 
unprofitable.—Seek in all your experience in 
time for that which is from all eternity.—Seek 
in all sensuous manifestations for the supersen- 
suous kernel with its life, which continues to 
all eternity, even as it is from all eternity.—No- 
thing is more sure than that which is of Christ: 
He is from all eternity, and brings His own into 
the Kingdom of the Father.—Learn more and 
more that God is not only above thee, but in the 
world, not far from thee, but very nigh thee.— 
Speak of Christ only as His witness. Speak of 
Him, because thou hast known and felt Him 
within thee, not because thou art a preacher or 
a theologian, or because thou art baptized.—Do 
not despise Church-fellowship; it contains a bless- 
ing, even an eternal blessing.—Be not satisfied 
with thy churchliness (churchmanship) unless 
it make thee more happy in, and more sure of the 
Father and the Son.—Christian knowledge, like 
all science, is possible only in fellowship with 
the whole, especially in going back to the foun- 
tain-head in the writings and the testimony of 
the Apostles.—Holiness and joy are indissolubly 
united in the Christian, but impiety and lust in 
the worldly-minded.—Be ashamed, if for want 
of faith or courage, or even because of a despond- 
ing mind, thou dost not rejoice in thy Lord.—Be 
afraid lest thy joy in Christ and the Kingdom of 
heaven decrease.—Strive that thy joy in Christ 
grow fuller and fuller. Delight in the Lord is 
thy duty, in order that thy duty become thy joy 
and honour, not thy task and burden.—A Chris- 
tian muat be joyful, for his is the truth which 
maketh free, the righteousness that availeth with 
God, the liberty of the children of God, the peace 
that passeth all understanding, the joy that no 
man may take away, the Divine sonship and in- 
heritance, the life which death cannot kill, and 
the happiness which endureth and groweth for- 
ever. 

SrarKxe:—Christ is Absolute Life, and our life 
depends upon Him, not only this earthly life, but 
also blessed, eternal life through faith in Him.— 
He that despises the word of the Gospel, despises 


also the Absolute Word of God, for Christ is the 
star and kernel of the whole Bible.—Christ liveth, 
and the believers shall live too. Glorious conso- 
lation! Mighty strengthening of our faith, in 
adversity and temptation and in the hour of 
death! Because Life and Light have appeared 
unto us in Christ Jesus, we should most diligently 
use them, for sure he will be without excuse that 
notwithstanding remaineth in darkness and blind- 
ness.— What shall it profitan unconverted teacher, 
to testify of Christ the Life, and to urge the peo- 
ple to receive Him, if he himself remains in death 
and in his life and by his works denies Him’— 
In order to be saved, it is not enough that a man 
know and believe Christ to have come into the 
world, but he must know and believe Him to have 
also risen and shone as the Morning-star in 
his heart.—The design of the Gospel is to lead 
men to fulness of joy, for God has not called us 
to sadness, but to joy.—If our joy turns some- 
times into sorrow when affliction without and 
temptation within, as it were, threaten to take 
it by storm, we know, for our edification and com- 
fort, that Christ will come again and turn our 
sorrow into joy. ([Cf. Dr. Muhlenberg’s hymn, 
“T would not live alway.” —M. 

Spener:—Our life in Christ is eternal life, and 
out of (extra) Him there is no life; although hid- 
den now, it shall be revealed hereafter.—The Di- 
vine word of the Gospel is given unto us for the 
purpose of restoring us to the fellowship with 
God, and it is therefore an inestimable benefit 
that it gives us not only the knowledge of certain 
truths, but actually bestows upon us the blessings 
which it announces.—The written Word of God 
is not less potent to produce faith than the 
preached word, and this Word the Apostles have 
left us as a legacy which may be heard and read 
at all times, and therefore we ought to consider 
the written Word as more sure and trusty than 
the declarations of men. 

Lanes :—In spiritual matters every man should 
for himself examine and understand the truths 
of God, and not blindly believe the report of 
others, lest like a blind man he be led astray and 
miserably cheated.—All human fellowship should 
be 80 arranged and constituted that it do not op- 
pose the fellowship with God. We should regard 
the Epistles of the Apostles as Epistles of Ged 
addressed to ourselves, and know that they are 
most surely addressed te us in order that we may 
become, as it were, living Epistles of God, known 
and read of all men. 

BrssER :—There is no fellowship with the Head 
of the Church apart from the instrumentality of 
the joints of the Apostles. Those who are 1D- 
serted in the edifice of the Church, rest upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and prophets, with 
Jesus Christ Himself as the chief corner-stone.— 
Out of infinite Love the Son of God became whst 
we are, in order that He might give us power 0 
become what He is; He became partaker of our 
nature, that we should become partakers of the 
Divine nature. (Irensous.) 

Hevsner:—Christianity demands a solemn and 
deep contemplation wholly absorbed in Christ 
for entering into Christ.—M.]; hasty and super- 

cial looking and hurrying away is unprofitable; 
Christianity wants profound natures.—Christ- 
anity rests mainly on facts, as external revela- 
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tions of God, in order that thus the Godhead may 
become visible to the sensuous man [to our 
senses.—M.], without any injury being done to 
its dignity.—The Apostles as such eye-and-ear- 
witnesses are also most sure and reliable, and it 
is impossible that their account of so many facts, 
their harmonious and many-sided account, could: 
have been fabricated or be spurious.—These 
Apostolical writings compensate us for that which 
wecan no longer see with our own eyes. We 
have, moreover, the testimony of the Church for 
those facts, for without them it [the Church.— 
M.] could not have come into existence.—The 
vocation of the Apostles was most philanthropic 
and beneficent: the design of their testimony and 
of the preached Gospel in general, is to lead all 
men to the fellowship of the same life which was 
enjoyed by the Apostles. The Apostles did not 
wish to keep their life to themselves, but loved 
to communicate it. The true nature of life is its 
impulse, wherever it is, to pour itself into others. 
The Apostles were to the first Christians, and 
are still to all Christians, channels and conduc- 
tors to the Life Eternal; without the Apostles we 
should have neither Christ nor Christianity. 
The Apostles conduct us toit. Those who reject 
the Apostles and their testimony, cannot reason- 
ably continue to discourse of Christianity; they 
have only left to them a Christianity of their own 
making.—Holy Scripture is a standing monu- 
ment of history that may not be interpolated; it 
remains a pure and ever-accessible fountain; 
oral delivery would have grown more and more 
unreliable, the memory would have lost much, 
and our delight in the enjoyment of the Gospel 
would have lessened.—The evangelical history 
the most sublime history: 1. We will convince 
ourselves of it, s¢ comes from God, continues in God, 
end leads us to God; and, 2. Lay to heart the con- 
clusions we draw: behold the poverty of those 
who despise and neglect it! Give more attention 
and diligence to it! 

Christian joy is from its very nature the high- 
est joy. For, 

L. a. Whence ts it? Of God, of heavenly origin. 
b. What does it aimat? The eternal salvation of 
our souls. c¢. For whom does it exist? For all in 
the same manner (without exception). 

IL, (Conditions on our part): a. Acgutre a 
thorough understanding of the truth that sin is our 
common misery, and that none can save us there- 
from but Jesus Christ alone. 5. Believe in Jesus, 
the Son of God. c. Animate this faith by habits 
of devotion. 

The Apostolical testimony of the Word of Life.— 
1. How it is attested (as to its verification); 2. 
How joyful it is (as to its object: the Life was 
manifested, and as to its effects: Fellowship of 
Christians among themselves and with God). 

The firm foundation of our faith._—It rests, 1, 
upon the Apostolical annunciation of the witnesses 
of Him who is the Beginner, Fulfiller and Qb- 
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(contents, German) v. 2, which could not have 
spontaneously entered into any man’s heart; 
8, on the testimony of the Holy Ghost in those who 
receive the word of faith from the lips of the 
aforesaid witnesses. 

Spurcgon :—It is indeed written (Prov. xiv. 
10): ‘A stranger doth not intermeddle with his 
joy.”” The secret is with them that fear Him, 
and their joy no man taketh from them. But 
we would remind you of the proverb, “Still 
waters run deep.”” The brook rushing over the 
stones dries up in summer, but the deep river 
flows uniformly along in freshets, or in heat and 
drought, and yet glides calmly through the 
fields. We do not speak or boast so loudly of 
our joys, as you do of your pleasures, because it 
is unnecessary; ours are as well known in 
silence as in lively company. We do not want 
your company to indulge our joy, still less the 
manifold condiments with which you try to fla- 
vour your joy. We require no cups, no banquets, 
no fiddles, no dance in order to be joyful.—Our 
joy does not depend on transitory things, but 
rests in the eternal, unchangeable Creator of all 
things. I know very well, notwithstanding all we 
shall say, the slander will continue that the chil- 
dren of God are a wretched people.—We have 
joy, we have delights, so precious that we would 
not exchange an ounce of ours with a ship-load 
of yours; not drops of our delight for rivers of 
your pleasures. Our delight is not tinsel, 
painted joy, but solid reality; our joys are such 
as we take along with us to our quiet resting 
place beneath the dust; joys which sleep with us 
in the grave and will wake with us in eternity, 
joys on which we may courageously look back, 
and which, therefore, we enjoy a second time in 
memory; joys also which we enjoy beforehand, 
and know already here below as the antepast of 
eternal joy and delight. Qur joys are no soap- 
bubbles which only glitter and sparkle in divers 
colours in order to burst, they are no apples of 
Sodom which crumble in your hand into ashes; 
true joys are real, true, solid, lasting, enduring, 
eternal! What more shallI say? Joy and. true 
piety are eternally joined together like root and 
blossoms, as inseparably as truth and assurance; 
they are indeed two precious jewels, set side by 
side in the same gold setting.” 

Sermons and Sermon- Themes: 
H. I. II. Binnina, Huaw: Fellowship with 


.God, or twenty-eight sermons on the first and 


second chapters of the first Epistle of St. John. 
Works, II., 177. ‘ 

Vv. 1-8. Mitt, W. H.: The Word Incarnate, 
the essential basis of individual and social Chris- 
tianity. Sermons, (Advent, 1846), I. 

Ver. 8. The same author: The Word Incarnate 
in the totality of His exhibition in the Church, 
the true centre of Christianity. Sermons, (Ad- 
vent, 1846), XXVIII. 

Brapey, C.: Fellowship with God. Sacra- 


jeet of our faith (v. 1); 2, on tis joyful object | mental, 216.—M.] 
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II. PRINCIPAL PART THE FIRST. 
Caprese I. 5-II. 28. 
IF YE WALK IN THE LIGHT (I. 6-II. 2)—OBEDIENT TO HIS LAW IN GENERAL (IL 2-), 


AND TO THE COMMANDMENT OF BROTHERLY LOVE IN PARTICULAR (IT. 7-14), NOT - 


MISLED BY THE LUSTS (II. 15-17) AND THE LIES OF THE WORLD (II. 18-28) YE 


SHALL ABIDE BEFORE CHRIST. 


1. Leading thought: God is Light. 
5 This then is’ the message which we have heard of him, and declare unto you,’ that 
God is light, and in him is no darkness at all. 


[German :—And this is the message, which we have heard from Him, and announce you again, that God is 
Light and darkness in Him is none whatsoever.—M.] 
Verse 5. 1iorcy avy, B.C. G. K., Cod. Sin., al. (Syr., Theoph., Oecumen., Tischend. Buttmann, Wordsw. «al 


écori, A. Vul 


, Lachm. 


avTy 


= this is altered from the ori 


nal reading.—M. 


& Rec ) ; 
2 Instead of & yy eA ca, A. B. G., al. [Griesb., Schols., Lachm., Tischend., Wordsw.—M.] we find iwayyedic 


in C., and in Cod. Sin., 


over dwayyeAia, the following correction, probably 


from the tran- 


emanea 
scriber himeelf: ayawy 796 dwayyeAias; but a later hand has added dyyeAca as the right 


reading. 


ek vay yard oney, REnuntiamus, announce again, BEport (Lillie 


). Declare, ¥. ¥., ts too it denotes 8 


tion of an announcement already made and known, mye out by the preposition aya. See the 


notes of Bengel and Erasmus in Bregetical and Critical 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 6. And is not like od» (igitur, Beza) or 
é2 (Episcopius); for it is neither an inference, 
nor even & delicate antithesis; it simply connects 
with the preceding, as does xal—ypddgoper, v. 4, 
with arayyéAAouev, and while ravra points to the 
contents of the now opening Epistle, «ai connects 
with the exordium, in which preparation is made 
for what follows, and airy 9 ayyedia points to the 
subsequent words [Src 6 Dede x. r. AA—M. ]. 

This is the message.—Contrary to the usual 
position of the words (airy éoriv, ch. ii. 25; iii. 
11. 28; iv. 8; v. 11. 14, of. Jno. xvii. 8), éorw is 
emphatically placed first to denote the existence 
and reality of the message. The poorly authen- 
ticated reading éwayyedia is very awkward, the 
word denoting not annunciation (Oecumen., Beza, 
de Wette contrary to the grammatical usage of 
the N. T.), either here or elsewhere (ch. ii. 24; 
iii. 11; cf. var. 2 Tim. i. 1; Acts xxiii. 81), and 
if taken in the sense of promise would have re- 
quired here anenlargementofthethought. Calov: 
non jubemur tantum in luce ambulare ac mundari 
sanguine Christi, sed utriusque etiam gratia nobis 
promittitur, tllius per Spiritus Sancti tlluminationem, 
hujus per ezpiationis Christt applicationem; quia 
utraque fruimur per beatam cum Deo et Christo com- 
munionem. ([Huther thinks that the reading 
érayyedAia in the sense of promise might be justi- 
fied on the ground that every announcement of 
the New Testament is fraught with promise, and 
cites Spener, who says: ‘‘ Promise, as the sequel 
indeed conceals a promise. God is not only a 
light in Himeelf, but He is alao ‘the light of be- 
lievers. And that isthe promise.”—M. ].—éray- 
yedia, which occurs no where in the New Testa- 
ment, as Socinus and Episcopius read, is an ar- 
bitrary correction. The outwardly best authen- 
ticated reading is strongly supported by the con- 
text, for it seems to réecho in the following 
avayyAAouev: the message of Christ is announced 


again by His Apostles. Erasmus: ‘ Quod flue 
annunctavit a patre, hoc Apostolus acceptum a fio 
REnunciat nobis.” 

Which we have heard from Him.—The 
Apostle alludes to v. 1. He thinks of the first 
disciples, and more particularly of the Apostles. 
Hence both the dyyeAla, the dxpxdapev, and the 
contents of the message: 6 Sedc x. r. A., suggest 
the reference to Jesus, the Christ; this is also 
rendered necessary by the Prepon ax6, which 
indicates the Prophet-speaker, the Person of the 
Master, on whose lips the Apostles hang as 
hearers and disciples. John uses rapt, 
ch. viii. 26. 40; xv. 15, but there it is the Father 
who speaks and the Son who hears; this (apd) 
presupposes the nearness, the being together, 
and had to be used when the Son was hearing the 
Father, the other (a7é) denotes distance, and 
could hardly have been used in the aforecited 
passages; apd points also to familiarity, azé 
only to derivation in general. avrov denotes, 
with reference to v. 8: rov wov avrov, Christ; 
the assertion that avrov, as distinguished from 
éxelvoc, which always relates to Christ, invariably 
refers to the Father (Paulus, Baumgarten-Cru- 
<i incorrect. Thesense thenis: From Him, 
the Incarnate Son of God, whom we have heard, 
etc., v. 1, we have received the message concern- 
ing God the Father (Diisterdieck, Huther). 8o- 
cinus, who takes the relation of ‘God and Christ 
not as conjunctio essentie, but only as conjunctio 
voluntatis et rerum aliarum omntum, understan 
@ Deo et Christo, t. e., a Deo per Christum, thas 
representing Christ as the mere mediator and not 
as the author of the message. 

And announce to you again.—Next to the 
note of Erasmus, as quoted above, we cite the 
admirable exposition of Bengel: ‘‘Qusx tm ore 
Christs fuit GyyeAia eam apostoli ayyéiAove: ; 16% 
ayyéAcav ab Ipso acceptam reddunt et propagant.” 
avayyéAAecy is not exactly——drayyéAAec, the latter 
denotes to continue announcing [rather to bear 
tidings from one person (a7d) to another—N.], 
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the former to announce anew, back, again, as in 
Jno. iv. 25; xvi. 25, where, however, érayysAd 
isthe more authentic reading. As oe@r Lord con- 
versed with the Syrephenician woman as the 
Messenger of God Reporting what the Father had 
told Him before, so the Apostles report what the 
Lord had told them before (Jno. xx. 21). 

God is light.—This is the substance of the 
ayyeAla. But Christ did not say so, although He 
called Himself the Light, Jno. xii. 12; xv. 46; 
and speaks of the children of the Light (Jno. viii. 
86), even as James refers to the Father of the 

ighte, Tov g6rur, Jas. i. 17, seo the note above 
adloc. But Christ, as the Son of God, is amat- 
yeoua rig O6Ene Kal yapanTip Tie vrocTdoew avTod 
i. 2), and this itis which John and his fel- 
ow Apostles (v. 1) had heard, seen and gazed 
upon, so that the sum-total and centre of the 
message Of Christ, as well as His personal mani- 
festation and revelation in the flesh, may truly 
be expressed in the words ‘‘ Godis Light.” Christ 
reveals this, but no philosopher is able to find it; 


without Christ the wise men of the world pass it 


by. It is not a light, as Luther translates, as if 
there were other lights beside and out of Him. 
The Being. of God is Light. Neither isit m the 
light, as if it were only surrounding Him, nor as 
the Light. tie not secundum similitudinem (Bul- 
linger), but secuadum substantiam. Light is His 
garment (Ps. civ. 2); Ezekiel (ch. i.) and Habak- 
kuk (iit. 8, sqq.) beheld the glory of the Lord as 
fire, pure and bright as lightning. He is not 
only the Author of light, to whom belongs His 
first creative fat (Gen. i. 8), but the Father of all 
light (Jas. i. 17), a mighty sphere of light sur- 
rounds Him (1 Tim. vi. 16); and the marvellous 
light wherein Christians walk is God’s (1 Pet. ii. 
9). This sentence is parallel to the sentence: 
“God is Love” (ch.. iv. 8. 16), with the same fun- 
damental thought, although in the one instance 
the expression is figurative, and in the other lit- 
eral, and the figurative expression lays peculiar 
emphasis on one side of the Divine Being, and 
this, on account of the antithesis in the following 
verses (vv. 6-10), is also holiness, perfect pure- 
ness, but not omniscience, as Calov maintains, 
although in Dan. ii. 22 light is the symbol of the 
amniscience of God; it may include, however, 
the wisdom of God. [Alford:—*‘Of all material 
objects, light is that which most easily passes 
into an ethical predicative without even the pro- 
cess, in our thought, of interpretation. It unites 
in itself purity, and clearness, and beauty, and 
glory, as no other material object does; it is the 
condition of all material life and growth and joy. 
And the application to God of such a predicative 
requires no transference. He is Light, and the 
fountain of light material and ethical. In the 
one world, darkness is the absence of light; in 
the other, darkness, untruthfulness, deceit, false- 
hood, is the absence of God. They who are in 
communion with God, and walk with God, are 
the light, and walk in the light."—-M.]_ - 

And darkness in Him is none whatso- 
ever.—This second negative member, stated 
with marked emphasis (ov« éorry obdeuia, similar 
to John xv. 5, see Winer, p. 521. [* The two ne- 
gations produce one negation, which is the more 
frequent case, and serve, originally, to make the 
principal negation more distinct and forcible, 


and exhibit the sentence as negative in all its 
parts.”—M.]), rejects any and every darkness, 
t. e., impureness [or absence of all admixture,— 
M.]. Occumenius: 7roe rpv éyvotav, } ri duapriay. 
Rather both: neither an untruth or a lie, nor 
any sinisin Him. The fulness of the reference 
contained in this expression is brought out by 
Lorinus in the following passage cited by Huther: 
‘* Deus lux est, quia clarissime se tpsum percipit, om- 
niaque tn se tpse, utpote prima et tpsisstma, veriias ; 
quia summe bonus, ac summa et tpsissina bonitas ; 
fidekis absque ulla iniquitate, justus et rectus, quia. 
Sons omnis lucis tn alits, t. ¢., veritatis atque viriytis, 
non solum illustrans mentem, docensque quid agendum 
sit, verum etiam operans tn nobis, ut agemus et sic 
radis suis liberans mentem ab tgnoranti tenebris, 
purgane a pravitate voluntatem.’’—John’s specula- 
tion or mysticism is so thoroughly ethical, that 
he is solely concerned with the practical working 
out of the truth: “God is Light.” As he con- 
necte this sentiment with the preceding by xa4 
namely, the fellowship with the Father and the 
Son, so he develops the nature of this fellowship- 
life in the sequel (v. 6-ii. 28). Now, since the 
nature of this fellowship and of the life in it de- 
pend upon the nature of the Father, he begins 
with the leading thought LY: 5) and with reference 
to errors in a sentence of two members, the one 
positive, the other negative. [Huther: ‘John 
properly makes the truth that God is Light, aa 
the chief substance 6f the dyyedica of Christ, the 
starting-point of his development; fer it is the 
essential basis of Christianity, both as to ita ob- 
jective and subjective substance, and it involves 
both the consummation of sin and the redemption 
from sin by the incarnation and death of Christ; 
both the necessity of repentance and faith and 
the moral problem of the Christian life.” —M. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Monotheism and the absolute personal existence 
of God are with John two chief points, which 
may be also identified here, although one side only: 
is made prominent. Of the two sentences, “God 
is Spirit” (John iv. 24), and “God ts Love” (1 
John iv. 8. 16),—the former denoting the Being 
of God physically, the latter ethicdlly ; the former 
describing the nature and substance, the latter 
the character of God,—the second only will have 
to be connected with the sentence, ‘‘God is Light,” 
and thus be further defined by a metaphorical 
expression. Spirit and Love are indeed correla- 
tive fundamental ideas, since Spirit denotes ‘free 
self-glory in self-consciousness and spontaneity 
over a substantial fulness of real vital powers,”’ 
and Love ‘‘free self-surrender with conscious and 
intentional conservation of the essential original 
determinateness both of oneself and of others” 
(Plitt). But the phrase “God is Light,” declares 
“the superiority of God to all sensuous wants” 
Genripea the holiness of God, and thus defines 

urther the character of God, His Love, and this 
asa holy Love, while it enables us to take the 
Love of God as contemplating also the communi- 
cation of His Holiness. We may add, “God is— 
eternal Life’ (v. 20) as a correlative, so that His 
Love as well as His Holiness are live. There is 


NO MANNEB of darkness in Him. He is not a God 
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in process of being coming to Himself in the his- 
tory of creation, the world or in the spirit of 
man, as Plato maintains: He is operative prior 
to all the fAy of Plato, or the dark Urgrund of 
Schelling, as a self-conscious, holy, loving and 
living God. Nor has sin, evil, its original begin- 
ning in Him, as was taught by the Gnostics in 
their doctrine of emanations. [ Wordsworth: “‘A 
sentence opposed to the error of most of the Gnos- 
tics, who asserted the existence of two hostile 
Deities, one a God of Light, the other of Darkness. 
Irenseus I., 25. 28, ed Grabe. Theodoret, Heret., 
fab. prem. Epiphan., Heres, XXVI., cf. Ittig. 
Heres, p. 84; note in his Comment. on John i. 5; 
and Bp. Andrewes, III., pp. 371-876. Almost 
all the Gnostics adopted the theory of dualism, 
derived from the Magians, and afterwards de- 
veloped by the Marcionites and Manichsans.”— 
M 


. God ts Tight—must not be taken as a notice, 
@ truth without reality, a reality without effi- 
ciency. As the sentence ‘God is Spirit’? (John 
iv. 24) is immediately followed by ‘‘and those 
who worship Him, must worship Him in Spirit 
and in truth,” so this sentence must be taken as 
® principle, the application of which -is contained 
in the sequel. The sentence is through and 
through ethical and practical. John wants no 
science without practice. He does not allow an 
enlightenment of the mind without a correspond- 
ing bias and purifying of the will. 

8. The question ‘‘Whence comes sin, evil into 
the world?” the Apostle here decides very dis- 
tinctly in a negative form: i no event from God. 
Evil though connate, is not co-created. 

4, Nothing must be taught or announced that 
does not rest upon or does not agree with the 
testimony of Christ. Those who pretend to know 
eternal truth which maketh free, different from 
Hin, do not know it better, and are not servants, 
but adversaries and rebels.—It is at once Apos- 
tolical and Protestant to go back to the beginning 
of the Gospel in Christ. We are much more the 
Apostolical Church than the Church of Rome 
with its claims to Apostolicity. 


HOMILETICAL AND PBACTICAL. 


God is Light. 1. Whence do you know it? 2. 
What does it mean? 8. Whither does it point? 
—Whatever right and true views you may have 
of God the Father, you have them from Christ, 
no matter whether a messenger of salvation, a 
servant of the Church have announced them to 
you, whether they were told you by your mother 
or commended by the counsel of a friend, whether 
Christian hands brought them to you in the Bible, 
or the Holy Ghost excited them in your heart.— 
Nothing gladdens the hearts of men more than 
light; but how have they abused the Word and 
deprived it of its best part, and try to make it 
chime in with unholiness in thought, in word 
and in deed!—The world’s light dazzles without 
illumining, shines without producing a spring 
with blossoms or an autumn with fruit.—The 
world’s light may be useful, build you in this 
life bridges of honour, bring wreaths to artists 
and fame to the wise, make account of order in 
the land and in the streets, rejoice the heart in 
the social circle and refresh the mind, but also 
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undermine and destroy the salvation of your 
soul. But it cannot carry a shine of consolation 
into the nigift of life, still less into the night of 
death; it cannot help the soul to find love and 
the life which death cannot destroy.—The world’s 
light sets like the sun in the sky; but the Light 
which is God the Lord, shines through all the 
night of sin, of life, of death.—Try every light, 
whether God be in it.—If He, the Holy One, is 
absent, that light is no light worthy of the name, 
but a false light, a will-o’-the-wisp.—Do not look 
for salvation in any light of science or civiliza- 
tion, if it denies the holy light. Fear only the 
darkness in which God the Father is not found. 

STarke:—Teachers should not pronounce any 
thing in things Divine but that which they have 
heard from the’ Lord in His Word; for if the 
Apostles themselves were firmly tied by it, how 
much more are they bound to cleave to it? The 
thoughts of man, being fallible, are not sufficient 
for the foundation of the faith.—Because God is 
Light, and in Him is no darkness whatsoever, it 
is wholly impossible that He can be the Cause of 
sin, which is the greatest darkness.—God is all 
Light, Wisdom, Holiness, Consolation and Joy; 
who would not desire to be united with Him? 

LANGE :—Because God is Light we have often 
to sigh in our fellowship with Him: “Lord, cause 
Thy face to shine upon us, and be gracious unto 
us.” 

Spenen:—God is Light. 1. Holiness and 
Righteousness, showing that He not only has no 
evil within Himself, but also cannot suffer sin or 
evil in His creatures. 2. All wisdom and All- 
wisdom. 8. Glory and salvation. 

Hzvusnekz :—Christianity has showed to all men 
the light-nature of God in Christ in the clearest 
brightness; that He is through and through per 
fect Knowledge, Omniscience, Wisdom, Love, 
Grace, Holiness and Happiness, and delights in 
the happiness of His creatures. Why does John 
specify this as the chief announcement? 1. Be- 
cause it is of the first importance and indispen- 
sably necessary for sinful man to know that it is 
not by the hostile and malicious purpose of an 
omnipotent Being that he has been cast into this 
misery, that God did not plan his ruin, and that 
it does not come from Him, because He.is pure 
and good. 2. Because salvation, a restoration of 
happiness may be expected from this God who 
desires all mento behappy. This belief is man’s 
first support [holding-point] of salvation. And 
this His Will God has proved most strongly in 
fact—through Christ. 

BressEn:—John convicts of falsehood three 
classes of spirits by declaring the vanity of the 
boast of fellowship with God on the part of such 
as walk in darkifess instead of walking in the 
Light, of such as comfort themselves with the 
assurance of being perfectly pure instead of re- 
lying upon the continual cleansing of the blood 
of Christ, and lastly, of such as, instead of con- 
fessing their sins, deny their sinfulness. World- 
ly-mindedness, boast of sanctity and self-righ- 
teousness are exposed by John to the condemna- 
tory light of the truth, and accompanied by an 
exhortation to a sincere, humble and penitent 
walking in the Light. 

[Br. HaLL:—Dvvine Light and reflections. Ser- 
mons, Works, 5, 419.—M]. 
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2. First Inference: The True Fellowship. 


CHaprTer I. 6-7. 


6 -If we say that we have fellowship with him, and walk in darkness,! we lie, and do not 
7 the truth: But if we walk in the light, as he? is in the light, we have fellowship one 
with another,® and the blood of Jesus‘ Christ his Son cleanseth® us from all sin.§? 


Verse 6. 
Verse 7. 


év te oxdret, in the darkness; so German, Lillie, al., Dutch, Ital., French verss.—M.) 
es avuTros éorcry, as He Himself is, etc.; so Meyer, Lillie, Wordsworth, al. Winer: “ Among the Greoks, 


as is well known, a vrés in the casus rectus does not stand for the mere unemphatic he, nor could any 
decisive examples of this be found in the N. T.”—M. 

Sper adAyjAwy. The best Codd., also Sinait., have this reading; wer’ avroév is substituted chiofly by 
Latin Codd., but the less authentic reading, and clearly a correction designed to conform v. 7 to v. 6. 

4 After ‘Iycovw A. G. K., al. read X pt o7 0, probably on account of v.38. [It is omitted by B.C., Sin. al., 


Lachm., Tischend., Buttm.—M. 


] 
Seadapicecorxa@apces lacks sufficient authority. 


Sin. reads daptrias }uwv.—M. 
German of the last clause :—“ and 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The sequence is clear: the Apostle concludes 
from the Being of God the nature of their life 
who are and live in fellowship with God. He 
postulates that spiritual fellowship necessitates 
an affinity among persons in fellowship with one 
another, and that this internal fellowship must 
manifest itself externally in their life, so that 
fellowship with God is impossible without a cor- 
responding godlike life as exhibited in the walk 
and conversation of men. 

Ver. 6. The negative part of the inference 
stands first, connecting with the last clause of the 
preceding verse (‘‘and darkness in Him is none 
whatsoever’’). 

If we say.—John is very fond of this phrase, 
wy. 7. 8. 9. 10; ii. 1; iv. 12; itis similar to éév 
t¢, ch. ii. 1. 16; iv. 20, or d¢ dv, ch. iii. 17; iv. 
15. As to the sense, the following phrases pre- 
sent parallels: sac 6 Exur, ch. iii. 8; mac 6 roar, 
ch. iii. 4; mae 6 uévur, ch. iii. 6; wag 6 Gpvodpevac, 
ch. ii. 28; without dg, ch. ii. 4. 6.9.10. The 
Apostle is thus wont to describe an objective pos- 
sibility (Winer, p. 308), 1. ¢, he assumes that it 
may be so, and that the event would show whether 
it will be so. The Apostle renders this hypothe- 
sis general by the use of the communicative Plu- 
ral, and thus makes his speech more lively; if 
we,—not excluding myself and the Apostles, be- 
ginuing with myself down to the most humble 
reader of this Epistle, or to any individual 
Church-member,—should say. Thus John com- 
bines in the communicative and hypothetical 
form generality of application and considerate 
delicacy (Liicke). Saying does not denote here 
the inaudible language of the heart, that is hink- 
tg, but articulate utterance and assertion in- 
duced by the force of conviction. But it is not 
on that account nos gerere (Episcopius), as if the 
reference were to a testimony of our walk and 
practical conduct, although this saying and al- 
leging must be taken as equivalent to an act, a 
fact or an action. [Wordsworth suggests that 
tdy elvuev contains a reference to the saying of 
the Gnostics, who alleged that by reason of the 
spiritual seed in them, and of their superior spir- 
tual knowledge, and communion with the light, 
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e blood of Jesus, His Son, cleanseth us from all sin.”—M.] 


they were free to act as they chose, and were not 
polluted thereby, and were not guilty of sin 
(Ireneous, I., 6, 20). Some of them even ven- 
tured to extol the workers of the most audacious 
acts of darkness, such as Cain, Korah and Judas, 
as persons gifted with superior freedom of 
thought and intrepidity of action, and to affirm | 
that, since the soul could not attain unto perfec- 
tion except by knowledge, it was even requisite 
for men to make themselves familiar with all 
manner of evil, in order that by a universal 
empiricism of evil they might arrive the sooner 
at their ultimate consummation. See Irensus, 
I., 25, 4, ed. Stieren; p. 103, ed. Grabe; II., 82, 
ed. Stieren; p. 187, ed. Grabe, and cf. Blunt on 
the Heresies of the Apostolic Age, Lectures, ch. 
IX., p. 179.—M. ] 

That we have fellowship with Him.— 
See the notes on v. 8. Here the Father only is 
mentioned, of whom it was said above that He is 
Light, in order to draw therefrom a conelusion 
bearing on the nature of the Christian life. 
[Fellowship with God is the centre and founda- 
tion of the Christian life.—M. ] 

And walk in:the darkness.—And com- 
bined with say makes one sentence. — Waik, 
nepirareiv, ch. ii. 6; 2 Jno. 6, occurs also Rom. 
vi. 4; viii. 4; its synonymes are roAirevua, Phil. 
iii. 20, dvacrpog? and avacrpégecyv, Eph. iv. 17, 8q., 
ii. 2, sq.— Bengel: ‘‘actione tnterna et externa, quo- 
guo nos vertimus.” It embraces all our actions, 
not only those perceptible to men (Ebrard), but 
also that on which these depend, whereby they 
are caused, the inward actions of our life. 

In the darkness indicates the sphere and 
element in which that walking takes place, cf. 
Jno. viii. 12. Darkness, which is not at all in 
God, does not-in any way belong to Him, is the 
undivine, the unholy, that which is separate from 
Him—siun, evil. It is therefore not: to have still 
adhering to one sin or evil, or failure and falling: 
through haste or weakness in temptation, in the- 
struggle; but as the walk does not denote groas 
and common sin only, so walking tn the darkness 
does not imply the presence of satisfaction with 
sin, or the entire passing through the whole ter- 
ritory of sin in all directions; the reference must 
be to one particular phase of life; some want to 
be Christians and make good their profession in, 
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every thing except honour; others are not severe 
with themselves or unfaithful to God and His 
Word in matters of worldly possession or in some 
master-passions, although in other respects they 
are strict and faithful. Such men walk, never- 
theless, in the darkness, and the words ‘' we lie”’ 
apply also to them. It isa contradiction and op- 
position, ef. 2 Cor. vi. 14, sqq. Not exactly in- 
tentional lying and conscious hypocrisy, but ac- 
tual contradiction between Christian principle 
and the Christian sphere of life, and the real ex- 
hibition of life, certainly not without personal 
guilt; it is our guilt and our sin, our own lie, we 
ourselves are liars. Whenever, under those cir- 
cumstances, we say that we have fellowship with 
Him, welie; we lie to ourselves, if we say it 
only within ourselves, in our heart, think or im- 
agine it, or we lie to others, if we say it to them 
in our words or our works. Such lying consists, 
therefore, in thoughts, words and deeds. 

And do not the truth.—This is not the 
same as yYetdecba, as if roely tiv GAqdeay were 
identical with dA7Oetecvy, Eph. iv. 15. It is nei- 
ther the same as agere recte (Socinus), nor sincere 
(Beza, Grotius, Carpzovius), nor veraciter (Cal- 
vin). The truth consists not only in words, but 
also in thoughts and deeds; its sphere embraces 
the whole life, the whole man. The truth, ac- 
cording to John’s view, must be done; saying 
with him implies acting; not to do the truth is 
here parallel with walking in the darkness, while 
to do the truth corresponds to walking in the 
Light. ‘It is one and the same truth, which is 
apprehended in faith and confessed with the 
mouth, which, as a holy, Divine power, recreates 
the life of the new man and manifests itself in 
internal and external deeds.” (Diisterdieck), of. 
Jno iii. 19-21 [where rowel» rv aAgGecav is op- 
posed to gavAa rpéocery, and where special refer- 
‘ence is made to the épya.—M.]—Thus the Apos- 
tle raises his powerful protest against every form 
ef show-, word- or lip-Christianity, but his re- 
ferenoe is to Christians, and therefore he passes 
on to VER. 7, to the positive part of the inference. 
But if we walk in the Light.—d2 marks an 
antithesis. Jn the Light is explained by the anti- 
thesia év oxére:, and by the additional clause, as 
He is in the Light, with reference to v. 5. 

But this, it seems, is not the only antithesis, for 
it ie also antithetical to édv eimupev, bre Kowvwriarv 
Exouev yer’ avrov, v. 6, viz.: if we not only say 
that we have fellowship with God and not walk 
in the darkness, but if we really walk in the 
Light; so Huther, Ebrard.—M.].—Our walk in 
the light embraces, therefore, the holiness of our 
inner and outer life, a holiness which in its con- 
sequences operates a communion among the 
brethren, and fully corresponding to the Light- 
Being of God, which is also Love, exhibits its es- 
sential etrength in the formation and preservation 
of fellowship. As He ts tn the Light is only for- 
mally different from God its Light; the latter 
phrase denotes Light as the Being of God, the 
former designates the element in which He is and 
lives.—do¢ indisates the oneness of element [in 
which Christians walk and God lives and moves 
—M.] and ground in God and ourselves; His 
holiness must be traceable in us if we have fel- 
lowship with Him. He indeed is in the Light, 
while we walk in the light, it matters not how 


poor and defective our efforts may be. The sense 

is very similar to 1 Pet. i. 14-16; 2 Pet. i. 4, 

Nes ety wepirarauev., God is infinite—man 
ite.—M. 

We have fellowship one with another. 
—The reading per’ avrov cannot be right; for to 
walk in the Light and to have fellowship with 
Him coincide. But we naturally expect an ad- 
vance in the argument. It is, therefore, not 
right to take per’ GAAfAwy as judy te Kal Trou guric 
(Theophrast., Oecumen.), especially because God 
and men, the Creator and His creatures, are not 
of sufficient equality to be comprised in er’ aA- 
AfAwv. Equally inadmissible is the construction 
of Beza (cum illo mutuam communionem), and that 
of de Wette, who renders our fellowship with God. 
It is the fellowship of Christians one with an- 
other, as v. 8, quar, cf. iii. 11; iv. 7. 11. 12 
To have (see note on v. 8) and to keep this fellow- 
ship is not a light matter; it is the fruit of the 
walking in the Light, of the fellowship with God, 
of a holy life and of holy aspirations. For ain 
separates, impedes and constantly destroys that 
fellowship. [This passage shows that the fel- 
lowship of Christians, or the ‘communion of 
Saints,’ as it is expressed in the Apostles’ Creed, 
rests on a truly Catholic basis, and that its re- 
striction to the narrow limits of a sect is at once 
un-evangelical, un-Apostolic and un-Christian. 
—M.] Hence the Apostle continues: 

And the blood of Jesus His Son oleans- 
eth us.—The copula «al establishes a parallel 
with the preceding words, and points conse- 
quently not to fellowship with God and the breth- 
ren to be established, but to a fellowship already 
existing, and so well established that the first, 
viz.: fellowship with God, has already yielded 
the fruit of the second, viz.: fellowship with the 
brethren. It is impossible to take and interpret 
xai—=yap, as alleged by Oecumen., Bede, Calev, 
Semler, al. The question is not to supply proof 
of the fellowship with the brethren, but to state 
@ consequence of walking in the Light. The only 
question is whether the cleansing through the 
blood of Christ takes place alongside or tnside the 
fellowship of the brethren with one another. 
The work of redemption is a whole, and not me- 
chanical, but organic and moral, so that this 
cleansing takes place inside the fellowship of the 
Church, of the fellowship essential to and estab- 
lished for redemption. Exegetically important 
is, moreover, the meaning and the Present form of 
xabapife. This word cannot be the same as 
agitvas Ta¢ riac, because it recurs, v. 9, by 
the side of and after that phrase. The reference 
is, therefore, not to the remission of sins, to ex- 
emption from punishment or the pardon of guilt, 
but to the cancelling of sin and redemption from 
it. The Apostle does not advert here to justif- 
cation, regeneration, conversion, the actus judic- 
alis or forensis concerning the sinner, but to sax 
tification. The Present may suggest the idea of 
daily repentance and forgiveness of sins, but the 
meaning of the verb forbids also this reference. 
But wherein that cleansing consists is defined by 
the cleansing subject: the blood of Jesus 
His Son. It is said aiza, consequently not: 
God’s new covenant with us established by the 
blood of Christ (Socinus), not: our faith in the 
sufferings of Christ (Grotius), not: Jesus Christ 
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who shed His blood for us, not: the contempla- 
tion of the death of Jesus A per not: the 
reasonable belief of the moral end of the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus (Oertel); 7d aiza Inood is the blood 
shed upon the cross, the bloody death of Jesus 
on the cross, as in ch. v. 6, sqq. [The blood 
which Jesus, so-called because of His incarnation, 
shed as @ sacrifice at His Crucifixion, or the 
bloody sacrificial death of Jesus, so Huther, 
Disterdieck, Ebrard.—M.]. This indicates the 
historical fact when the man Jesus died upon the 
cross at Golgotha, the sufferings of the Lord 
when He made experience of the sins of men, 
suffered for them, carried them also, assumed 
them (auvic rov Veow 6 alpur, etc., Jno. i. 29), and 
took them away as Reconciler, but takes them 
away also as our Saviour, having died for us, but 
now lives and works im us, cf. ch. iii. 5. [Words- 
worth: ‘No less a sacrifice than the death of the 
Son of God was required to propitiate the offend- 
ed justice of God for sin; and no less a4 price 
than His blood, to ransom us from the bondage 
of Satan, to which we were reduced by sin.”— 
M.J. The addition of rov viov avrot points to His 
relation to God the Father, consequently to His 
Divinity, where two things are to be considered, 
first, the exaltation and glory, secondly, the hu- 
miliation and servant-form of the Crucified One; 
the blood of the God-Man is the subject which 
cleanses. Now the death of Jesus is a sacrificial 
death, His blood sacrificial blood, shed for the 
atonement of committed guilt, for reconciling the 
offended majesty of God and the inimically dis- 
inclined sinner, a ransom for mankind doomed to 
death and condemnation. See ch. ii. 2; iii. 5; 
iv, 9; v. 6, aqq. He creates to believers justifi- 
cation before God, but the power that creates 
preserves also that which it creates. The re- 
deemed congregate at the cross of Jesus; sin is 
forgiven, the debt remitted, sin must now be can- 
celled and fresh guilt avoided; in believers peca- 
tum manet but non regnat. Thus in the Church 
congregated at the cross and preserved in unity, 
sanctification continues in operation, after having 
begun its operativeness in justification. It is 
not our walking in the Light, not our own efforts 
in sanctification, but the blood of Jesus which 
cleanses us. (See Doctrinal and Ethical, No. 8). 
ee whole doctrine of this verse is very fully 
and admirably set forth in Diisterdieck. The 
sum of what he says we give in the language of 
Alford: “St. John, in accord with the other 
Apostles, sets forth the Death and Blood of Christ 
in two different aspects: 

1. As the one sin-offering for the world, in 
which sense we are justified by the application 
of the blood of Christ by faith, His satisfaction 
being imputed to us. 

2. As a victory over sin itself, His blood being 
the purifying medium, whereby we gradually, 
being already justified, become pure and clean 
from all sin. And this application of Christ’s 
blood is made by the Spirit which dwelleth in us. 

The former of these asserts the imputed right- 
eousness of Christ put on us in justification: the 
latter, the jnherent righteousness of Christ 
wrought in us gradually in sanctification. And 
it is of this latter that he is here treating.” —M. 

From all sin—whether sins of thought, wo 
or deed, sins of rashness or sins of ignorance, 


sins of malice, sins of omission or sins of com- 
mission, sins in affectu or sins in defectu, sins of 
pleasure or sins of pain, sins committed at our 
work or during our recreation, sing against the 
first or the second table of the decalogue. Ben- 
gel: originale, actuale. 

[Wordsworth notices the completeness of this 
doctrinal statement, which declares that Jesus is 
the Christ, against the Cerinthians (but this rests 
on the doubtful reading ypiorov, see App. Crit., 
v. 7, 4), that He is the Son of God, against the 


‘Ebionites, that He shed His dlood on the cross, 


egainst the Simonians and Docets, that it cleans- 
eth from all sin, against those who deny pardon 
on earth to deadly sin after baptism, and that it 
cleanseth us if we walk tn the Light, against the 
Antinomian Gnostics, who changed the grace of 
God into lasciviousness (Jude 4), and alleged that 
& man might walk in darkness and yet be clean 
from all guilt of sin.—M. } 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. As He is in the Light, v. 7—is not a Gnostic 
dogma simply required to be known and under- 
stood, but an ethical principle for the governance 
of our walk. Light, as it is the Being of God 
(v. 5), so it ia also the element of God, and be- 
cause it is the Being of God, therefore it is also 
His element, wherein He dwells and lives. Light 
must become our element in order that it may 
also become our Being; we must live in Him that 
He may more fully live in us, for we are destined 
to become Oeiacg xotvuvol gboew, 2 Pet. i. 4. To 
strive after resemblance of God (Liicke) is saying 
too little. Nor is Bengel altogether right in say- 
ing: ‘‘imitatio Dei critersum communionis cum [Uo.”’ 
For if the Lord says (Matt. v. 48): ‘Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father which is 
in heaven is perfect” (cf. Lke. vi. 86), perfection 
or compassion is not set down asa foreign and dis- 
tant goal, or held up as an ideal rule, but the 
experience and enjoyment of the perfect com- 
passion of God is to become an impulse for re- 
ceiving and appropriating it, in order that we, 
in our turn, may exhibit it. 1 Pet. i. 15. 16 is 
similar. Even Paul says (Eph. v. 1): yiveo6ae 
oby peunral toy Seov og réxva dyanyntd. As 
children they are in their converse with the 
Father to inhale and receive what they experi- 
ence at His hands, in order that they may have 
within themselves a living fountain, causing in 
its turn the streaming forth of Divine life, and to 
do as the Father doeth. The reference is not to 
an artificial imitation, but to a filial following the 
Father in ardent attachment to Him. The child 
is not so much literally to imitate as to cleave to 
the Father, to receive Him, and as the Lord so 
often requires it, to follow Him. Such a life in 
converse with God, in the life-sphere of God, 
John emphatically demands as the chief require- 
ment of individual Christians, as well as of the 
whole Church. 

2. The Person of Jesus ig again taken as uniting 
the Godhead and Manhood, when His blood is 
spoken of as aiua rov viot avrov (of God). The 
word aia testifies against Docetism, because it is 
operative as a real power, and against Ebionism 
the words ‘‘His Son,’’ whose the blood is: the 
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Godhead, in brief, is a factor in the work of re- 
demption. This combined expression opposes as 
much Nestorianism, which separates the two na- 
tures, as Eutychianism, which confounds them, 
and testifies for the Lutheran doctrine with its 
communicatio tdiomatum, and against the Reformed 
ap ap finitum non capaz infinitt. Luther, in 

is Confession of Faith, A. D. 1528-29 (Guerike: 
Symbolik, p. 666), says: ‘‘Again I believe and 
know that the Scripture teaches, that - - God the 
Son - - did assume a whole, full humanity, and 
was the true seed or child promised to Abraham 
and David, and was born as the natural son of 
Mary, every way and in every form a true man, 
as I am myself and all others; but that He came 
without sin, of the Virgin alone, by the Holy 
Ghost. And that this man is truly God, and be-. 
came (other reading: was born) one inseparable 
Person of God and man, so that Mary the holy 
Virgin is a very and true mother not only of the 
man Christ, as the Nestorians do teach, but of 
the Son of God.” But if Luther in a Trinity 
Sermon (Erlangen edit., 9, p. 25), on the ground 
of Acts xx. 28, calls the blood of Christ straight- 
way the blood of God, it is to be borne in mind 
that in that passage xupiov and not Peov is the best 
authenticated reading, and that such an oxymoron 
must not be pressed beyond seeing in it the doc- 
trine of the inseparable God-Man. Calov’s fol- 
lowing Luther cannot be regarded as a precedent 
of great moment, since the Scripture, with its 
wisdom in the choice of terms, does not require 
us so to do.—Cf. Doctrinal and Ethical, on v. 8, 
No. 8. [Also the last note on v. 7, in Ezegettcal 
and Critical.—M. ] 

Article II. of the 89 Articles of the Church 
of England and the Prot. Episc. Church in the 
U. 8. states thus briefly the doctrine of the Per- 
son of Christ: ‘‘The Son, which is the Word of 
the Father, begotten from everlasting of the 
Father, the very and eternal God, and of one 
substance with the Father, took man’s nature in 
the womb of the blessed Virgin, of her sub- 
stance: so that two whole and perfect natures, 
that is to say, the Godhead and Manhood, were 
joined together in one Person, never to be di- 
vided, whereof is one Christ, very God and very 
Man; who truly suffered, was crucified, dead and 
buried, to reconcile His Father to us, and to be 
& sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but also 
for all actual sins of men.” And the Athanasian 
Creed, vv. 28-85, thus defines: 

28. Ft ergo Fides recta, ut credamur et confite- 
amur, _ ‘4 Dominus noster Jesus Christus, Dei Fil- 
tus, Deus pariter et Homo est. 

29. Deus ex substantia Patris ante secula genitus: 
Homo, ez substantia Matris in secula natus. 

80. Perfectus Deus, perfectus Ilomo ex anima ra- 
tionali et humana carne subsistens. 

81. Aqualis Patri secundum Divinitatem : minor 
Patre secundum Humanitatem. 

82. Qui licet Deus sit e¢ Homo, non duo tamen, 
sed unus est Christus. 

88. Unus autem, non conversione Divinitatis in 
carnem, sed assumptione Humanitatis tn Deum. 

84. Unus omnino, non confusione Substantizx, sed 
unitate Persone. 

85. Nam sicut anima rationalis et caro unus est 
Homo; tta Deus et Homo unus est Christus.” —M. 

8. The work of Jesus is strongly characterize 
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in one direction: ‘His blood cleanseth from all 
sin.”’? This statement involves the following par- 
ticulars: 

1. We can nevermore cleanse ourselves, our 
cleansing remains the work of Christ. 

2. It is just the death of Christ that effects 
and accomplishes our cleansing; dying for sin, 
He conquers it; the victory of sin is its defeat, 
and the defeat of Christ is His victory: fighting 
unto death, He acquires the life of His own, and 
sin in its triumph over Him on the cross is dis- 
comfited. For His sake God turns to the world 
His reconciled countenance, and through faith 
in the Crucified One the world abandons sin, 
which is enmity against God. The cross, the 
death upon the cross, possesses an overwhelming 
power of attraction, and the life of the Son of 
God shut up in the life of the body breaks through 
in the life of the Spirit, in the working of the 
Spirit sent by Him and the Father, who now be- 
comes operative in believers (Jno. vii. 39; Col 
xvi. 7; Acts ii. 83). 

8. Sin still cleaves to the justified; justifica- 
tion does not miraculously or magically cancel 
sin by a judicial decree, it only absolves us from 
punishment, guilt and condemnation, but requires 
the carrying on of the work of redemption (of 
which it is the beginning), and of its consum- 
mation in sanctification; justification does not 
end, but it does begin redemption. 

4. Justification does not even effect the inde- 
pendence of the believer, but merely introduces 
him into the walk in Light, to the fellowship of 
the brethren one with another, as into the sphere 
within which redemption may be carried on and 
consummated, and also in the individual; re- 
demption, like the knowledge of infinite Love, is 
& common experience (Eph. iii. 18, sq., otv zaom 
Toig dyioc). 

5. Sanctification is the continuation of justifi- 
cation, it must ever return to it and recur to its 
power and might. 

6. Sanctification is a work gradual in its 
growth. 

7. It has respect to ail sin, not only to its man- 
ifestation, but to its seat and origin. 

8. Justification and sanctification, the power 
of the death upon the cross and the fellowship 
with the brethren, the walk in the Light and the 
cleansing from all sin, all these reciprocally op- 
erate on and promote each other; this holds 
more particularly good of brotherly, of Church- 
fellowship, and of the hallowing power of the 
Saviour’s death upon the cross, so that we are 
reminded of the words of Cicero: ‘ Nisi in bonis 
amicilia essenon potest.” Or, we must distinguish, 
but not separate Christ for us, before us, and i& 
us. 


o 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Every thing depends on the reply you give to 
the question whether sin rules you or as yet only 
adheres to you. If sin reigns over you, you be- 
long as yet to the darkness, but if the reign of 
sin is broken in you, though there be still sin 10 
you, you belong to the children of light.—It is 
not with pride, but with gratitude to God, that 
the Christian contemplates his being in the light 
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—Love of God and of the brethren is the power 
of sanctification, and this is the life of love.— 
It is just the sanctified who see even the smallest 
sins with painfulness and perceive that they 
stand in need of cleansing through Jesus Christ. 
—If thy sin troubles thee in its deep motions, 
know that in the cross thou hast a well, whence 
thou mayest and must draw consolation. It is 
not sufficient that thou art a Christian who is 
shone upon, thou must become an enlightened 
Christian. 

StanKs:—The ungodly are children of dark- 
ness without admitting it, they walk in the dark- 
ness without perceiving it, they commit the 
works of darkness without believing it. 0, ter- 
rible blindness! Lord, open thou their eyes that 
they may see, tremble and return from their evil 
way.—How busy are people during the natural 
day! O, that they would not suffer the acceptable 
time and the day of salvation to pass by idly and 
without profit! Walk in the Light!—The virtue 
of the blood of Jesus Christ effects not only our 
first cleansing from dead works, but also our daily 
cleansing. 

SpexeR:—We may say it and glory that we 
have fellowship with God; nor is it spiritual 
pride to acknowledge the grace of God which we 
have received, provided we do not ascribe it to 
ourselves.—Light is impatient of darkness, and 
God of sin. By this test thyself, whether thou 
art God’s. Moses shone beautifully through long 
converse with this light; why should not the soul 
wherein He dwelleth do likewise? Let thy light 
shine, and do not deceive thyself by false con- 
ceita. 

NgaxpeR:—To those who sincerely strive to 
walk in the Light, yet make daily experience of 
the still remaining influence of sin, and are dis- 
quieted in their conscience on hearing that fel- 
lowship with God, who is Light, can only be had 
by those who walk in the light,—to such is of- 
fered the comfortable assurance of entire cleans- 
ing from the sin as yét adhering to them. But’ 
the self-deception of those is also met, who trust 
to cleansing through the blood of Christ, without 
& corresponding course of life. The close con- 
nection between Christ in us and Christ for us is 
here indicated. 

Hzuspxgern:—Only among the pure is fellow- 
ship, %. ¢., true concord, love, confluence of the 
hearts. Evil separates, and is the source of dis- 
eord.—The kingdom of God is the kingdom of 
love and peace; that of Satan the kingdom of 
discord. 

AHL¥YELD:—Which are the seals and evidences 
of true fellowship with God? 1. That we walk 
in the light; 2. that we have fellowship one with 
another; 3. the humble confession that we owe 
the cleansing from our sins solely to the blood 
of Jesus Christ.—Providence moves pari passu 
from the first creative fiat to the last judgment.— 
Thou knowest that every transgression enshrouds 
thy heart in night.—True fellowship does not 
flow from our natural life, not from leagues for 
the commission of common sin, not from common 
pleasure or common profit, but only from the walk 
in Light.—First His passion, then thy passion; 
first His dying, then thy dying.—As long as Christ 
is our Righteousness, you also must go with Him into 
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the walk in Light. As long as He is truly your 
Surety and Sacrifice, you also must with Him pre- 
sent to God your heart and. will as a sacrifice of 
sweet savour. But he that learns to sacrifice him- 
self, remains also tn the fellowship with the brethren. 


BessER:—But how many, who, perchance, do 
not know the school-name of the modern Nicola- 
itanes, the Pantheists, yet do their works, while 
from the fear of a separateness from sin, griev- 
ous to the flesh, they change the frontier-line be- 
tween good and evil, put light for darkness and 
darkness for light, and then spread a figment of 
their own thoughts, which they call God, as a 
pillow for their worldly-mindedness.—Our fel- 
lowship with God, whom we do not see, is evi- 
denced by our fellowship with one another, where 
one sees the other.—There are also will-o’-the- 
wisp-fellowships, and the mere saying of any 
Church-fellowship that it has fellowship with God 
is not sufficient.—Anna, the elettress of Branden- 
burg, ordained in her will: ‘‘Our text shall be 1 
Jno. i. 7: The blood of Jesus Christ His Son 
cleanseth us from all sin.” 


SreINHOFER :—‘A soul washed in the blood of 
Jesus Christ has very delicate perceptions. The 
light which has risen in her shows her the small- 
est dust-particle of sin and the most subtle mo- 
tions of the flesh, and makes her perceive what- 
ever accords with her happy frame in gladsome 
converse with God and the Saviour, and whatever 
disturbs it.” 


[RrzaER:—The Bible-verse of the blood of Je- 
sus Christ and its cleansing virtue is a verse for 
the children of God, for the children of the Light, 
and says to them: your love of the light, your 
hatred of darkness with its unfruitful works were 
insufficient to warrant your access to God, your 
joyous appeal to His Love; with these only your 
approach of the Light would have caused you to 
melt away as wax exposed to the heat of fire; 
but it is the blood of Jesus Christ the Son of God, 
that is, God’s sending His Son into the world to 
make atonement for your sins, whatever He did 
and suffered, especially His sacrificial .blood- 
shedding in the voluntary surrender of Himself, 
and His present priestly appearance before the 
face of God with His blood and the treasure of 
all His merits contained therein, it is this which 
must be of avail to you. The design of this 
blood-shedding was the cleansing of your sins ; 
and thus we find it declared in the Gospel, for 
our use in penitence and faith; thus it was 
sprinkled over us in Holy Baptism; and thus the 
Holy Ghost applies it in our daily renovation, 
bestowing upon us the double benefit of the for- 
giveness of our sins and the cleansing from all 
unrighteousness. At every motion of sin in our 
conscience or in our members, we may, under 
the influence of the Spirit, apply to this blood 
and its cleansing virtue, and thus prevent the 
calling into question or the sundering of our fel- 
lowship with God, and that in the power of the 
power of the high-priesthood of Christ we may 
ever become and remain nearer to God.””—M. ] 


[Br. Hatu:—As He is Light, so every aberra- 
tion from Him is darkness; if we then say that 
we have fellowship with this pure and holy God, 
and yet walk in the darkness of any sin whatso- 
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ever, we belie ourselves, and do not according to 


that truth which we profess.—M. ] 
Sermons :— 


CHaRnock, Stsepnses:—The virtues of the 
blood of Christ. 
EaBnLE:—The Popish doctrine of purgatory re- 


RirvitH, M.:—The spiritual antidote to cure | pugnant to the Scripture account of remission 


our sinful souls. 


through the blood of Christ.—M. ] 


8. Second Inference.—Perception and Confession of Sins. 
CHaprze I. 8-10. 


8 If we say that we have no! sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.’ 
9 If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just® to forgive us our sins,‘ and to cleanse’ 
10 us from all unrighteousness. If we say that we have not sinned, we make him a liar, 


and his word is not in us. 


Verse 8. [' German: “If we say that we have no¢ sin,” but the rendering of BE. V. is better and idiomatically more cor- 
rect, for apaptiay éxery is to haveain,and dmapriav ovn éxesyw denotes to haveno sia, to 


be absolutely free from ee 
iy guivy ovn doriv A.O.K. al. 

ove fori 

- Verse 9. [* German: “ He is faithful and 
Epistie, and is always in E. 


the é8caniea from which the Church is cleansed, is lost in B. V.” 


[Lachm., Tischend., Wordsw.—M.] is a more authentic reading than 

éy gucy B.G. al. Sin. Vulg.; which is probably a correction 
fo hteous to forgive us the sins.” 
. eo rendered. The opposition, moreover, between God as 8icasos and 


according to v. 10. 
ixetos “oours other five times in this 


Lillie —The omisston of our, supplied 


in B. V., is idiomatic German, but hardly English.—M. 


4g pn, Cod. Sin., but otherwise feebly sustain 


is probably added from the first clause of the verse. 


Sxe@aplace A. al. [perhaps also in C**] cannot be received as the original reading. ca@Qapicog has the 


the weightier authority uf-Sin. B. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Connection.—The structure of these verses is 
unmistakably the same as that of those imme- 
diately preceding them: negative (v. 8) and po- 
sitive (v. 9), while the negation (v. 8) is conti- 
nued (v. 10) with reference to the positive (v. 9), 
and the parallel is even indicated in tha form: éay 
elrwpev. vv.8.10. Theconnection of v. 8 with the 
presuppositions at the end of v. 7. (xafapice: ard 
wdone duapriac) that sin is still inhering in us, is 
equally unmistakable. But it is just as unmis- 
takable that the perception and confession of sins 
are here emphatically dwelt upon as following 
and accompanying the true fellowship with its 
walk in the Light. The continuance of the Plural 
form (we, us, our) denotes also the general cha- 
racter both of what is said here and in the pre- 
ceding verses. After all, we have here a second 
inference drawn from the leading thought that 
“God ts Light,” (v. 5). 

Ver. 8. Perception of Sin.—If we say, cf. v. 
6, above in Exzegetical and Critical. 

That we have no sin.—'Ayapria in the 8in- 
gular denotes sin in general; the absence of the 
Article points out that the reference is neither to 
@ particular sin, nor to the whole, full sin [but 
to any sin.—M.]. Hence the application of the 
term to original sin as contrasted with actual 
sins (peccaia actualia), as maintained by Augus- 
tine, Bede, Luther, Calvin, Beza, Calov, Baum- 
garten-Crusius, Neander, Sander and Diisterdieck, 
is as inadmissible as that which refers it to a 
particular sin or a particular kind of sins, as in 
ch. v.16; auapria mpdc Odvaror, or pi) rpdc Ydvaroy, 
gins of infirmity, light offences, against which so 


early a writer as Augustine remarks: ‘“Mulis 
levia (peccata) factunt unum grande.” Nor cad 
duapria designate the guilt of sin, as held by So 
cinus, Episcopius, Léffler and Grotius, the latter 
saying: ‘‘Habere peccatum non est: nunc in peccate 
esse, sed: ob peccata reum posse fieri,”’ nor describe 
sins committed or inhering anterior to entrance 
into fellowship with God the Light, where the 
Greeks Oecumenius, Theophylact and the Scho- 
liasts have the precedence. ‘Apapria is simply 
4in, nothing more or less, but it is certainly sin. 
Nor does éyouev make any change in the matter, 
so as to designate the state ‘“‘in which sin has not 
yet wholly disappeared” (Liicke). But it is leas 
the state which is the result of continued sinning, 
than the state from which results such sinning, 
i. ¢., the state which is not the product of former 
sin, but the producer of new sin. John says: 
We have sin, and that denotes, both that original 
sin gives us still trouble, and that we still do sin 
in thought, in word and in deed; if not aa ser 
vants, under the dominion of sin, who looking 
for reward are in the service of sin, yet by hasti- 
ness, infirmity or ignorance, now only suffering 
it by the force of habit or because of its conge- 
nital strength, or again by offering it too litte 
resistance; sin insinuates itself into our good snd 
our ,00d works, even into prayer, partly im afectu 
(self-love, hardness in firmness, etc.), partly # 
defectu (gentleness even to parting with virtue, 
the love of our neighbour, as well as the love of 
self with fear, etc.). ‘Ayapria ig a sinful de- 
meanour of any kind, falling away from true 
godliness, from that which is well-pleasing to 
God; here we may name particular inclinations, 
tendencies, principles, and especially the forms 
of the life of the imagination [Gevesae: Artung 
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det Phantastolebens, an expression of Ebrard, who 
alludes to the impure representations of a de- 
praved imagination preceding the overt acts of 
vice and sin.—M.]. This we must not deny. 
The sentence with its substance and bearing be- 
comes clearer if we take it in connection with 
weperarety ty oxére:. The darkness is the territory 
of the undivine, well marked off in every direc- 
tion and containing the whole system of sin,—the 
sphere of the walk, the life and doings of men. 
A Christian cannot and may not be said to walk 
thus in the darkness, but he still has sin. There 
is still within him a territory which is constantly 
receiving some kind of admixture from the ter- 
ritory of darkness. He is no longer in sin, but 
sin is in him; the degrees, indeed, are infinitely 
different and adjusted to the degree of the 
cleansing and growth of the inner man. But 
even John is constrained to say: ‘We have sin.”’ 
We deceive ourselves.—Here we have the 
Active, not the Middle Voice; éavrdv xAavav. 
This form brings out the self-activity which sinks 
more into the background by the use of the Mid- 
dle with its Passive form. This brings out a 
difference like that in the German, ‘‘ich seldst 
a@rgere mich—ich Grgere mich selbst,” In the latter 
ease the cause is excluded in others, while in the 
former it is definitely laid within myself, and thus 
gives prominence to my own guiltiness, whereas 
the second case describes only a suffering with- 
out any one else’s guilt. The pronoun of the 
third person edvrov in the Plural is used fre- 
quently both for the first ar viii. 28) and the 
second person (John xii. 8). See Winer, p. 1638, 
No. 5. The context removes all doubt that the 
reference is here to deception, to lying and error, 
as in 1 John tii. 7; Matt. xxiv. 4. 11, and else- 
where. This is also the proper meaning of this 
verb. It is parallel with wWevddue6a of v. 6, but 
gives greater prominence to self-guilt; there he 
lies before others in word or deed, here he lies to 
himself and this sin works into himself greater 
perdition. There an unregenerate man wants 
others to believe that he is a Christian, here a 
regenerate man deceives himself through pride. 
Augustine: Si te confessus fueris peccatorem, est 
an te veritas: nam ipsa veritas lux est. Nondum 
perfecte splendutt vita tua, quia insunt peccata: sed 
tamen jam tllumtnari cepisti, quia inest confessio 
pececatorum.”—M. | 
And the truth is not in us.—Since de- 
eeiving oneself runs parallel with the lying of v. 
G, so this sentence concludes parallel with not 
doing the truth, (v. 6). The truth, 7 dAgGea is to 
be taken objectively (Dtisterdieck, Ebrard, Hu- 
ther); the subjective lies in év jytv (Bengel: non 
tm corde, neque adeo tn ore”). It is the Divine 
truth in Christ; the absolute principle of life from 
God, received into our heart. Hence it is neither 
studium veri (as maintained by Grotius and Epis- 
copius), nor a truthful disposition (Licke), nor 
the truthfulness of self-knowledge and self-exa- 
mination, of purity (de Wette), nor that which 
is true in general (S. G. Lange, Paulus), nor 
better moral perception, melior rerum moralium 
cognitio, as Semler interprets. Moreover, the 
being, the existence of the Divine truth as the 
principle of life in us is also denied (ov« fore). 
Hence this is even stronger than the former ov 
roely TH dAGfeay, v. 6; the latter is without the 


deed of the truth, the former without ite criss. 
ence; here the truth being in us is denied, in v. 
se only its manifestation and expression in oux 
ife. 

VER. 9. Confession of Sins.—If we confess 
our sins.—The connection of this sentence with 
the preceding is not like that of v. 7 with v. 6, 
by 62, as Luther renders; the negatives of the 
preceding verse are strongly and abruptly anti- 
thetical to the positive of this verse; (Ebrard: 
‘‘Now follows the second thought-member in a 
conditional sentence which introduces the oppo- 
site case. ‘Edy duodoyGuev rac duapriag duay. 
Here also John scorns a merely tautological repe- 
tition; he does not say: dav duodoydpuev bre duap, 
riav Exouev, but where he opposes to the negative 
the positive, Confession, he does not speak of sin 
in general (as a state), but of definite, conorete, 
specific sins. For this is the form which the 
confession of sins must assume, in order to be 
inwardly true and efficacious. The mere con- 
fession in absiracto that we have sin, would be 
without truth and value and shrink into a hollow 
phrase, unless it be attended by the perception 
and acknowledgment of concrete particular sins. 
It is much easier to make pious speeches con- 
cerning repentance and the greatness of the 
misery engendered by sin, than in a specific case 
of sin to see one’s wrong, admit and repent it, 
and to be sorry for it. John requires the latter.” 
—M.].—The Apostle is not satisfied with elrrapev 
as before, but uses dpodoySuev, which is much 
more comprehensive than the former, and of 
course involves it as well as the inward opining, 
thinking, saying and feeling convineed, whiok 
finally develops inté audible utterance and de- 
claration before men; nor is this all, for it in- 
volves the additional particular of a 
one’s guilt before God, and this confession o 
guilt must be so lively and profound as to beceme 
public and ecclesiastically ordained, and stands 
in nothing behind the former eivetv. It is there- 
fore not enough to see here only a perception or 
recognition (Socinus: ‘‘Conjileri significat tntertorem 
ac profundam suorum peccatorum agnitionem.” 
Baumgarten-Crusius: ‘‘duodoyely is to perceive, 
to be sensible, and to become conscious of, as 
contrasted with eiveiy yu) Exerv duaptiay’’), or ‘an 
inward act grounded in the whole inward bias of 
the mind” (Neander), all which is taken for 
granted. Nor is it only the real utterance of sin 
inwardly identified and confessed to oneself (Hu- 
ther, Diisterdieck), for this also is implied as a 
consequence. Nor must we exclude the acknow- 
ledgment before God, and ‘‘the confession” or- 
dained for the comfort of a disquieted conscience, 
from which no truly penitent man will withdraw 
himself, and which is gladly sought and made by 
such as are of a contrite heart. [The reference 
here is to the Lutheran ‘‘confession,” which 
must not be confounded with the R. C. auricular: 
Confession. Luther himself distinguishes three: 
kinds of confession: the first, before God (Ps. 
xXxxii. 6), which is so essential that it ougbt to 
be the sum-total of a Christian man’s life; the 
second, towards our neighbour, and is the confes- 
sion of love.as the former is that of faith (Jas. 
v. 16. This confession, like the former, is ne- 
cessary and ordained. The third is that ordered 
by the Pope to be made secretly into the ears of 
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a priest with an enumeration of sins. Luther 
condemned compulsory private confession, and 
left it optional with individuals to determine if, 
and what they should confess. Still he com- 
mends private confession, saying, ‘‘it is advisable 
and good.” The Augsburg Confession, II., IV., 
says: ‘Confession has not been aboli®hed in our 
Churches, and the usage is not to give the Lord’s 
Body to those who have not been previously 
examined and absolved,’”’ and Luther in his 
Larger Catechism supplies a form of confession 
which is very full of private matters (Catech. 
Minor., IV., 16-29). The present practice varies 
in different Lutheran establishments, some re- 
taining private confession, others substituting 
cee confession. The latter custom prevails, 

believe, among Lutherans in the United States. 
—M.].—The proud eizeiy stands in antithesis 
with the humble duodoyelv, which includes all the 
aforesaid particulars. The original duodoyelv 
signifies to speak together [hence to hold the same 
language.—M.], then to accord, assent to, and 
pointe to a dialogue between God accusing and 
reproaching us in our consciences by His Word 
and His Spirit, and man assenting thereto in 
humility, faith and prayer, even unto pouring 
out his heart before loved fellow-men, from his 
nearest friend to the spiritual guardian of his 
soul, the servant of the Word, the Minister of 
the gifts and Steward of the mysteries of God. 
Hence the object is designated by rd¢ dyapriac. 
The sins are ‘‘the particular manifestations of 
duapriav éxeww’’ (Huther), ‘definite, concrete, spe- 
cific sins” (Ebrard), of whichever kind they may 
be, lesser and even the least sins, even as repent- 
ance goes ever deeper and deeper and attains 
more clear and distinct perceptions of sin in its 
endless turns, in its hideousness and wrong. See 
below on v. 10, and on ch. iii. 4. 

He is faithful and righteous.—That is 
only God the Father (so Liicke, de Wette and 
the majority of commentators), who is the ruling 
subject in the work of redemption, since for 
Christ’s sake, and through Christ the Mediator, 
He forgives and makes us happy, although Christ 
is referred to in v. 7, and below in ch. ii. 1. The 
reference to the Father and the Son is inadmis- 
sible (J. Lange, Sander, 8. Schmid). The sub- 
ject is not defined, because the reference is to 
God the Father, who is the principal subject 
throughout [vv. 5-10}. God ts faithful, He floss 
not become so through forgiveness consequent 
upon our repentance. God is faithful because 
His Essence accords with His workings, and 
these in all particular manifestations accord with 
one another and all of them together. The pri- 
mary reference is to God’s faithfulness towards 
us, to the truth-and-light-essence which reigns 
in us, if we confess our sins, and is related to 
ond in accordance with His Own Essence 
(Ebrard); but to this must be added a secondary 
reference to His Word with its promises of help, 
blessings, redemption and remission of sins (Diis- 
terdieck, Huther, al.), and this secondary refer- 
ence follows from the context v. 10, which re- 
adverts to the Word of God, although it had al- 
ready been mentioned in vv. 1. 3. 5, and is in 
perfect harmony with the grammatical usage of 
both Testaments and the views they express (cf. 
Ps, xxxii. 8 sqq.; Ezek. xviii. 81 sq.; 1 Cor. i. 


9; x. 18; 2 Cor. i. 18-21; 1 Thess. v. 24; Heb. x. 
28; xi. 11). And more than this, the term siw- 
réc¢, held thus absolute and undefined, has surely 
a wider bearing. It concerns something which 
He has produced as Creator and suggested as 
Regent in dispensations, to which the Father 
and the Lord have given consciousness in the 
Word, and which is in perfect harmony with the 
Light-nature of God. He is faithful to His 
Own Being, to His doings for, and in man as 
Creator, Preserver, Governor, Redeemer and 
Revealer. He is ‘stiff and firm” (Luther) ia 
cleaving to His holy purpose of grace, that is, 
His faithfulness; svorés therefore is not only 
misericors (S. Schmid). Besides this we have the 
epithet dixawc, RIGHTBOUS, susT, which applies 
to one who acts in accordance with the duties 
arising from his position; it denotes the disposi- 
tion and righteousness which gives to every maa 
his due. God is righteous or just when He 
punishes those who walk év oxére:, 2 Thess. i. 6. 
7, where the reference is to dixaia xpici, then He 
xaraxpive: but blesses those who walk év guri, for- 
giving, cleansing and ultimately glorifying them: 
It is only the juxtaposition of mioré¢ and the con- 
text which render the limitation of dixazor to the 
judicial character of God with reference to the 
penitent admissible in this Faithful 
towards the penitent, agreeably to His Love, His 
eternal purpose of grace, His Word of promise 
and His work of redemption, He is also righteous, 
just, to them as promising them forgiveness and 
cancelling what is still unrighteous in them in 
conformity to His appointed laws. Hence dixaur 
is not—bonus, lenis (Grotius, Scho Rosen- 
miiller), nor=-sequus, benignus (Semler, G. 8. 
Lange, Carprov,. Bretschneider), nor again==xi0- 
té¢ (Hornejus, ‘‘tn promissis servandis integer’), 
nor==dixatoyv (Ebrard). Nor does the righteous- 
ness of God appear here as justitia vindicatewa, 
which was revealed in the death of Christ, so 
that the forgiveness of sins is Christo justa non 
nobis (Calov), or in that the sinner, appealing to 
the ransom paid in the blood of Christ, has his 
sin cancelled, because it would be unjust to in- 
sist upon a twofold payment (Sander). Luther's 
explanation is excellent; he says, ‘‘God is right- 
eous who gives to every man his due and accords 
to those who confess their sins and believe, the 
righteousness acquired through the death of 
Christ, and thus makes thee righteous.” This 
righteousness of God is closely connected with 
His faithfulness. But we must guard against 
the distinction that moréc relates to PECCATA 
MORTALIA, Oixatog to PECOATA VENALIA, ‘quia 8¢. 
justi per opera penitenti#, caritatis ele. merentur de 
condigno hane condonationem” (Suarez). Faithful- 
ness is rather the soil and foundation from which 
righteousness springs up. [The blessings con- 
ferred upon Christians conformably to the dexavo- 
civn of God, are in fulfilment of the Divine pro- 
mises.—M.]. In Holy Scripture goodness and 
righteousness, truth and righteousness are 8y3y- 
gies (Nitzsch, System, 6th ed., p. 176). Cf. Ps. 
exliii. 1, and notes on ch. ii. 29. 

To forgive us our sins.—"Iva is not=<ovt, 
so that, or dre with which it alternates, v. 5, ch. 
iii. 11. The difference is, whether we have here 
simply the contents of the message (v. 5), or 1t8 
purpose (ch. iii. 11). The meaning here seems 
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to be: ‘‘He is faithful and righteous for the pur- 
pose of forgiving. It is His Law and Will to 
forgive (de Wette), but.of course the Will mani- 
fests its energy in action (contrary to Huther). 
{I should prefer putting this with Winer thus: 
‘He is faithful and righteous i order to forgive 
ws,” s. ¢., the Divine attributes of faithfulness and 
righteousness are exercised tn order to our par- 
don, as Wordsworth puts it.—M.]. The sins 
which have been confessed He remits. Pardon, 
forgiveness of sins, t. ¢., the cancelling of the 
debt of sin and its culpability ‘as well as of the 
consciousness of guilt or of an evil conscience; 
justification and reconciliation are therefore the 
frst consequence of the confession of sin; the 
second consequence is: 

And cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness.—Neither an epexegetical addition (Sem- 
ler) nor an allegorical repetition of the preceding 
(Lange). It is a codrdinated clause describing 
sanctification as the continuation of justification, 
or redemption as the consequent of reconciliation. 
On xafapifery see notes on v. 7. Unrighteous- 
ness, ddiaia, is synonymous with ducpria, and 
consequently not—pena peccati (Socinus); the 
latter denotes the formal, the former the material 
side of sin; the latter indicates the genesis of sin 
(or its course of development) which does not 
coincide with the law, the former the fact of the 
effect of sin as violating, transgressing and of- 
fending against the Law, and on that account liable 
topanishment and conducing toruin and perdition. 

Ver. 10. Conclusion.—If we say.—Cf. v. 8, 
of which this verse is not merely the repetition, 
but the intensification and continuation. 

That we have not sinned goes back to 
duapriay ovx Exyouev, but ovy juapthxapyev is a much 
stronger expression; the former denotes a state 
or condition of which the latter is the actual ex- 
pression [v. 10 describes the concrete act, v. 8 
the abstract state—M.]; we have here the con- 
duct (v. 10) in a certain relation (v. 8) in con- 
nection with adccia, v.9. The use of the Perfect 
does not warrant an exclusive reference to sins 
enterior to entrance into the Church (Socinus, 
Paulus), but denotes active sinfulness reaching 
down to the present and sins just committed; ra¢ 
duapriac, v. 9, show that the separate acts, the 
actuosity [actuositasg—M.] of the duapria (v. 8) 
are here dwelt upon. [Huther: ‘‘The Perfect 
does not prove that #uapryxauev denotes sinning 
prior to conversion (Soc., Russmeyer, Paulus, 
ete.); the reference. here, as well as in all the 
preceding verses, is rather to the sinning of 
Christians; for no Christian would think of de- 
nying his former sins. The Perfect is in part ac- 
counted for by John’s usus loquendi, according to 
which an activity reaching down to the present 
is often expressed by the Perfect tense, and in 
part by the fact that confession always has re- 
spect to sins committed before.—M. ] 

We make Him a liar.—This clause answers 
to pevddueba and éavrove mAaveuev, but is a much 
stronger expression; we not only lie for our- 
selves, we not only deceive ourselves, but we 
make God (avrdv) a liar, and this takes place not 
without pride, stubbornness or bitterness even 
unto blasphemy (cf. Jno. v. 18; viii. 58; x. 38; 


And His word is not in us, ¢. ¢., His word 
of promise containing the aafée.a, v. 8; not only 
the truth and its knowledge are wanting to such 
persons, but they are also without the Word, the 
framo and vessel ef the truth. As the reference 
is to Christians, His word probably designates 
the Gospel of, or concerning Jesus (Socinus, Ca- 
lov, Neander, Luther, Huther, Disterdieck), and — 
not the Old Testament in particular (Oecumen- 
ius, Grotius, de Wette, al.), or only the New Tes- 
tament (Lachmann, Rosenmiiller), nor in general 
the revelation of God absolutely, His entire self- 
disclosure, including the Adyoc, Jno. i. 1 (Ebrard). 
—It is not stamped into the heart in living char- 
acters (Spener), it has remained or become again 
‘outwardly or inwardly strange to us” (Huther) ; 
for the regenerate may fall from e. A man 
that is not conscious of gin still adhering to him, 
not conscious, therefore, of the true nature of 
the holiness for which he was born and born 
again, cannot be or have been wont to contem- 
plate and examine himself in the mirror of the 
Divine Law, in the Light of the Divine Word, by 
the pattern held upto us in the revelation of 
Jesus Christ. Such a one does actually, care- 
lessly or maliciously accuse of falsehood the Word 
of God and the God of the Word, who looks updn 
us sinners and calls us to the consciousness of 
sin. Such men may remember the Word of God, 
know it by heart, but it is not to them an ani- 
mating life-principle and impelling power; it is 
not extant in their inward life and consciousness. 
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" 1, The went of redemption which is universal is 
also permanent, which even in the Church of thé 
redeemed has not disappeared (v. 8), although it is 
disappearing more and more (v. 9). The certainty 
of the difference between walking in the dark- 
ness (reperarely év to oxérec) and walking in the 
light (xeperarety év rp gurl) is not greater than 
the certainty that those who are walking in the 
light have sin adhering to them (dyapriay Exouev). 
Vast as is the difference between these two modes 
and spheres of life, yet the import of the differ- 
ence among Christians still affected with sin, but 
experiencing a daily growing redemption from 
sin, vanishes before the purity of God the Father, 
no matter how marked and important the differ- 
ence may be between a Jobn and ‘individual 
Church members. The perception and cognition 
of sin, especially of one’s own sin, and the clear 
consciousness of it in all humility, are indispen- 
sable requisites for the walk in the Light. 
Though your sin, as compared with that of the 
unregenerate, be light, take care lest you esteem 
it light. The smallest stain soils a clean gar- 
ment. If you despise it when you weigh it, be 
afraid when you count it up. Many little sins 
make one great sin; many drops make a river. 


2. Self-deception is so fearful because it will 
progress to the denial of the truth and the truth- 
fulness of God and His Word, even to open and 
formal blasphemy (we lie, v. 6; we deceive our- 
selves, v. 8; we make God a liar, v.10). Chris- 
tians are saints, but only in process of being, and 
not already complete and perfect. [German:— 


xix. 7.12). He who is moréc is blasphemed as | becoming, not yet become.—M.]. This contradicts 


yeborn, of course only by such men. 


the Donatist error. 
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8. Justification is before sanctification, ite ante- 
cedent; rac duapriac aguéva: precedes the xafa- 
pilav aro wéone aduiag (v. 9) this is the fixed 
order in the kingdom of God.—Both are acts of 
God; the first an act occurring once only, the 
second involving the continuous doing of God 
[the first is a solitary act, the latter a continuing 
process—M.]. Although the former is only a 
solitary, momentary act, and not a process like 
the latter, the former repeats itself whenever 
there occurs an interruption in the walk in light, 
or a loosening or sundering of the fellowship 
with God (v. 9). 

4. The forgiveness of sins, as the principal part 
of justification, consists of different elements: 1. 
cancelling or diminishing of the punishments of 
sin; 2. cancelling of the debt of sin and the oul- 
pability connected therewith (cudpse et debiti); 8. 
removal of the consciousness of guilt or of an 
evil conscience; 4. the inclination of Divine 
grace to the sinner as actually evidenced in the 
communication of positive, and especially of 
spiritual and eternal riches; 5. abrogation of the 
strength and power of sin, wherewith the blot- 
ting out of sih did begin, redemption, loosening 
from the power of evil, the purification of the 
reconciled sinner from sin. hile the two last 
elements (Nos. 4. 5) mark the transition from the 
realm of justifioation to that of sanctification 
(xafapivev, v. 7) that named first and relating to 
the punishment of sins is so externally related 
to the subject needing the forgiveness of sins, 
that its centre may be sought and found only in 
the other two, vizs., the cancelling of the guilt 
and the removal of the consciousness of guilt, in 
perfect analogy with the confession of a justi- 
fied man, as supplied by St. Paul in Rom. v. 1-5, 
& passage which may be called classical in this 
matter: eipfunv Exyouev. The centre of the for- 
giveness of sins is the non-imputatio peccatt. 
Temporal ills appointed as punishments of sin 
oease to be punishments to one who has re- 
ceived the forgiveness of sins, they are to him 
only doxpacia or radeia; they are not always 
or altogether cancelled and removed, and are not 
the worst, particularly as they do not terminate 
in damnation, amdédca, whereas guilt and an 
evil conscience disquiet and cause pain. The 
forgiveness of sins simply changes the sinner’s 
relation to and before God, but afterwards there 
springs up a different conduct of God towards the 
sinner and of the sinner towards God in sanctifica- 
tion, wherein sins are forgiven and forgotten, 
the sinner is no longer regarded by God as a 
sinner, but as another man, and God appears to, 
and is felt by the sinner no longer as Judge, but 
as a merciful Father. But such a relationship 
springing from the forgiveness of sins may in- 
deed be disturbed and impaired and needs there- 
fore repeated renewing and quickening. 

5. The factor of the forgiveness of sins is God the 
Faithful and Righteous with His purpose of grace 
and its revelation o 9). No man can forgive 
his sins to himself; self-redemption is a lie. 
Very beautifully says Luther in execrable Latin: 
‘6 Amor Dei non invenit, sed creat suum diligibile ; 
amor hominis fit a suo diligibili.”’ 

6. The condition of the forgiveness of sins is the 
confession of sins (duodoyeiv tac duapriac) resting 
upon and conditioned by perception of sins and 


self-knowledge. After the death of Christ with its 
sufferings as well as with the proof of His per- 
fect obedience (v. 7) has operated on the sin- 
ner’s conscience and caused him by that light 
to pereeive his own sinfulness, and to feel at the 
same time the mercy of God, as having special 
regard to, and influence upon him, he ceases in 
the love of faith in Christ to love himself and 
sin within himself, is afraid of himself in his 
ugliness, afraid of sin and its perdition reaching 
to the bottom of his heart and tq eternal damns- 
tion, afraid of the wrath of God in the holy ea- 
ergy of holy love, and confesses his sin, which 
he has discovered, before himself, before God 
and before men. Thus penitent he net only con- 
fesses his sins, but he is also another mana, he 
is regarded as such by God, who now remits to 
him the debt of sin. This is the initial phase of 
sanctification, which begins with the forgiveness. 
The reconciliation of sinners is effected through 
the reconciliation in the bloody sacrificial death 
of Jesus, so that as the sons of God by grace, 
through the Son of God by nature, they make ex- 
perience of the further communication of His 
grace, and in virtue thereof grow up into heirs 
of His glory. This was very correctly perceived 
by Luther: “Here John meets the objection: 
‘What must I do then? my conscience reproaches 
me with my many sins, and John seys, Confess 
thy sins. Thereby he confounds all such objec- 
tions as if conscience says: What must | do to 
be saved? How shall I set about to grow bet- 
ter? Nothing else, says he, but this: Confess 
thy sins to Him, and pray Him to thy 
grievous guilt.’” ‘This must be the form of 
confession,” says Ebrard, ‘‘in order to be in- 
wardly true and efficacious.’”” The mere con- 
fessing in abstracto that we have sin, eto. [See 
above in Exzegetical and Critical on v. are 
The child after the deed and with his d 

which is evil, is a very different child, if he goes 
and sorrowfully and truthfully confesses his sins 
to his father. [‘‘I will arise and go to my 
Father and will say unto Him, Father, I have 
sinned ageinst heaven and before thee, and am 
no more worthy to be called Thy son,” etc. Luke 
xv. 18, 19, compared with vv. 21-24.—M.] It 
is wholly unwarranted that the Concil. Trident. 
XIV. c. 5, p. 87, cites this passage along with 
Luke v. 14; xvii. 14; Jas. v. 14, in proof of aa- 
ricular confession, that auricularis carnificina and 
alleges ‘‘ Dominus noster Jesus Chrisins, ¢ terris 
ascensurus ad coclos, sacerdotes sui ipsius vicarios re- 
liquit tamquam praesides et judices, ad quos omms 
mortalia crimina deferantur.” Likewise & Lapide 
says: ‘‘ Quam confessionem exigit Johannes? He- 
relict solam, que fit deo, admittunt ; catholici cham 
specialem requirunt. Respondeo, Jahannem utram- 
que exigere. Generalem pro peccatis levibus, sper 
alem pro gravibus.” Equally unwarranted is the 
inference drawn in favour of purgatory from 
xaBapicy as if the forgiveness (aguévac Tag dpaprias) 
took place here and the cleansing from all wa- 
righteousness (xaBapifew and ric done déixias) 
not until hereafter in another state of existence; 
even the reading xafapice: would not warraat 
such a construction. It is Paul’s particular sim 
to guard his readers against all such false sats 
factions and hopes as those in which auricular 
confession and purgatory entangle men, and pa 
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tors and friends also should bear this in mind 
in private confessions. [See above note on v. 
9.—M.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The truth that we are altogether sinners is 
very bitter, universal in its application and 
reaches deep. But those who flatter themselves, 
and think higher and better of themselves than 
they really are, lose the truth. If you think 
any thing of yourself, you ruin yourself. God 
only knows and is able to make something of 
man. Without the perception of sin no confes- 
sion of sin, without confession of sin no for- 
giveness of sin,\ without forgiveness of sin no 
cancelling of sin, ergo without grace no salva- 
vation. The denial of our sin and sinfulness 
will hardly avail with a human judge, but it 
will ruin us with the Judge Eternal. Without 
truthfulness and the love of truth you will have 
no room for God and His word in your heart and 
lose all susceptibility for them. Be afraid of 
desiring to know any thing, and especially thy 
heart, better than God, the Lord. 

Srarke :—We must not look for perfect holi- 
ness in this world; those who entertain the 
fancy that they may be or are perfect are like 
those who walk on atilta or over precipitous 
cliffs: before they are aware of it they will fall 
and cometo naught. Whoso seeks righteousness 


in absolute deliverance from sin, will lose it if ye | 


hes it already, and never get it if he has it not. 
Confession of sins before God is necessary to the 
forgiveness of sins ; but: we cannot merit forgive- 
ness by confession of:sins. The confession of 
sins is here simply adduced as a sign of hearty, 
contrite repentance ; it comprises all these parts 
and is founded on a thorough knowledge accom- 
panied by a perfect hatred and detestation of 
sin; but it must take place without all cloaking 
and concealment, sincerely and from the heart. 
Moreover it must take place with the heart and 
with the mouth, first and foremost before God 
whom we have offended therewith and who, we 
hope, may forgive it us; but also before men, 
whom we have either offended or vexed thereby. 
Itis a congenital fault of mento love making them- 
selves innocent by their own efforts [literally 
“‘to burn themselves white”’—-M.]; but let none 
act the hypocrite to himself; for God has con- 
eluded all under sin, and no man living is righ- 
teous before him. 

Sprenger :—Those also who walk in the light, 
stand in fellowship with God and are cleansed by 
the blood of Christ, have sins adhering to and 
remaining in them, from which they still require 
to be cleansed. If God has forgiven your sins, 
He will also cleanse you- from all unrighteous- 
nees: now if you desire the one benefit without 
striving for or refusing to receive the other, you 
seek to overturn the righteousness of God and 
therefore cannot get it; for God has ordered 
that they must remain together. If the word of 
God is to be profitable to us, it must be kept and 
planted within us in order that it may be pow- 
erful and efficacious in us. ; 

[Collect for second Sunday tn Advent: ‘ Blessed 
God, who hast caused all holy Scriptures to be 


written for our learning: grant that we may in 
such wise hear them, read, mark, learn and in- 
wardly digest them, that, by patience and comfort 
of thy holy Word, we may embrace and ever 
hold fast the blessed hope of everlasting life, 
which Thou hast given us in our Lord Jesus 
Christ. saa es 

J. Lanaz :—If God daily forgives penitents 
their sins, how much more ought we to forgive 
one another’s sins; if we have been offended by 
men and we do not willingly and truly forgive 
them, neither will God forgive us. 

If one thinks himself perfectly holy and pure, 
he comes short of, 

* 1. Daily renovation ; 

2. The sense of godly poverty of spirit ; 

8. The daily prayer for the forgiveness of the 
sins and transgressions he has committed ; 

4. Spiritual watchfulness and carefulness ; 

5. Avoiding what may excite his inward de- 
sires and appetites ; 

6. The right use of the means of grace which 
are appointed for the furtherance of virtue ; 

7. The proper regard and daily appropria- 
tion of the blood of Christ for cleansing from all 
unrighteousness ; 

8. Bounden sympathy with, and compassion 
on his faulty and erring brethren. Thus he will 
at last fall from the grace of God into abomina- 
ble selfishness and spiritual pride; and, unless 
he turn from the error of his ways, into eternal 
perdition. 

Wauiston :—Although we should like David and 
Peter fall from fellowship with God, He will, if 
we humbly and penitently confess those repeated 
sing and beg for mercy for Christ’s sake, forgive 
them also and cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness. We must not however boldly go on sin- 
ning, but rather shun sin the more. 

HrvusBNER :—The beginning of all wisdom is to 
know one’s sin. There, is a difference between 
having and doing stn. The first is partly former 
guilt, partly the remaining bias to sin which 
misleads us to the commission of many sins of 
infirmity ; the second is living in some master 
sin, to be wholly the servant of sin. The matter 
stands thus: God says on every page of His 
Book: All men, consequently you and I also, 
are sinners; but man says, Iam not a sinner. 
One or the other therefore must lie. If man de- 
nies his sin, he affirms that God has lied in His 
Word ; yea, the whole Christian religion, Christ’s 
coming into the world would become a lie; for 
He came for the salvation of sinners—and there 
would be no sinners! Hence pride, self-right- 
eousness is so dangerous, hateful and loathsome 
to God, because the proud accuse God of lying. 

Nirzscu:—I. The warning against the false me- 
thod of getting acquitted of the burden of our guilt 
before God. The Apostle warns, 

1. Against the false interpretation and deprecia- 
tion of the law; the precepts, which I have not 
violated, cannot preserve my righteousness and 
innocence in the one which I have broken; nor 
is ignorance of any avail to me, how often I have 
unconsciously or half-consciously transgressed ; 
more malice may lie concealed in a word than in 
a deed, and more still ina thought. Knowledge 
of sin is the only gain we can derive from the law. 

2. Against excuses of sin from external or in- 
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ternal circumstances (the world, fate, human na- 
ture); we lose more by taking from God what is 
His, than if we give up all self-praise. Why did 
you not threaten or entice with God when men 
threatened or enticed you with the world, and 
seek to lead those to virtue who wanted to mis- 
lead you to vice? and have you always done the 
good you knew and were able todo? That igno- 
rant sinner remains to be found who has not 
knowingly transgressed the Divine precepts. 

8. Of false satisfactions; for they contain one 
and all an untrue and unhappy release from the 
state of guilt. 

II. The true way of getting acquttied of our guilt 
before God: . 

1. Ask what the confession of our sins is; and, 

2. Consider how on the right confession of sin God 
the True and Righteous will forgive us our sins and 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 

The man who confesses his sins in Ps. xxxii., 
does not make a show of his wickedness, nor re- 
gard his transgressions with the fear or careless- 
ness of the natural man, nor say yea to the ge- 
neral situation and complaint, and yet feel his 
guilt as he feels the regular pulsation of his 
heart, satisfied with his condition. No, his whole 
being, thinking, moving and life fully participate 
in his confession, which insists upon the full act 
and truth of our separation from sin and the ac- 
complishing of all that to which grace in Christ 
will lead us. It is full knowledge of sin and of 
our sin in us; we feel truly the guilt and misery 
of sin and that sin imperils our life, we confess 
in despair unto salvation, yet not without faith, 
but in faith in holy Love. This is the way with 
the beginning and progress of being cleansed 
from all unrighteousness. 

T. A. Wour:—Of the true constitution of those 
who live without the knowledge of sin. 

1. Its marks: rude security, tender selfishnesa, 
self-contented pride. ~< 

2. Its consequences: without the light of the 
truth, without the consolation of forgiveness, 
without strength for real amendment. 

8. Its end: either dying without the knowledge of 
sin, partly with fearful presumptuousness, partly 
with a firm courage that might make us doubt 
yur belief, or attaining to a penitent and sincere 
knowledge of our sin. 

KRUMMACHER :—The throne of grace—1. Is con- 
cealed from tgnorant or bad self-righteous men; 2. 
Unveiled—to believers; 8. Left too soon by levity, 
idleness, or culpable opinionativeness. 

FRIeDRICcCH:—Either God is a liar, or we are 
altogether sinners. 1. A call to decision as to 
whether we will believe God’s Word in general 
or not. 2. A call from sleep whether we will con- 
tinue to yield ourselves to the dream of self: 
deception or not. 8. A call of the judgment, 
whether we will seek the grace of the forgiveness 
of our sins, or be lost forever. 

Cirauss:—The Confession: 1. What it is? 2. 
What are its effects? 

Brssen:—God grant that the truth be written 
not only in our confessions, but in our hearts! — 
No sanctification unless its root be forgiveness; 
and no forgiveness unless its fruit be sanctifica- 
tion. 

{StanHope:—On v. 9, ‘‘That the true purport 


of this condition be not mistaken, it is fit we re- 
member that nothing is more usual in Scripture 
than to express a man’s duty by some very con- 
siderable branch of it. Thus the whole of reli- 
gion is often implied in the love or the fear of 
God; and thus confession here, no doubt, denotes 
not only an acknowledgment of our faults, but 
all that deep humility and shame, all that afflict- 
ing sorrow and self-condemnation, all that reso- 
lution against them, all that effectual forsaking 
them for the future, all that diligence to grow 
and abound in the contrary virtues and graces, 
all that entire dependence on the merits and sa- 
crifice of our crucified Redeemer, all that appli- 
cation of His Word and sacraments ordained to 
convey this cleansing blood to us, which accom- 
pany such acknowledgments, when serious and to 
the purpose, and which are elsewhere represented 
as constituent parts of repentance and necessary 
predispositions to forgiveness. In the mean while, 
as the mention of this singly was sufficient, so 
was nd part of repentance as proper to be men- 
tioned as this; for it was directed to persons vain 
and absurd enough to suppose themselves void 
of sin, and thereby evacuating, so far as in them 
lie, the whole Gospel of Christ; for the Gospel 
propounds a salvation to all men, to be obtained 
only by His death,—a death undergone on pur 
pose that it might propitiate for sin, and conse- 
quently a death needless to them who had no sin; 
a death of none effect to any who do not allow 
the necessity and trust to the virtue of it, for the 
remission of their own sins; but to all who do, 
so beneficial that God can as soon renounce His 


Word, as disappoint their reasonable expecta- | 


tions. His promise is passed, and He is faithful; 
the Judge of all the earth cannot but do right; 
His Son has paid the debt, and He is just; He 
will not therefore require from the principal 
what the Surety has already discharged. So 
sure are we to be happy, if we be but sensible 
how miserable we have made ourselves; so sure 
to be miserable, if puffed up with vain confidence 
in our own real impotence, and insensible that to 
Jesus Christ alone we owe the very possibility 
of our being happy.’’} 

[Banrow :—“ When from ignorance or mistake, 
from inadvértency, negligence or rashness, from 
weakness, from wantonness, from presumption 
we have transgressed our duty and incurred sin- 
ful guilt ; then, for avoiding the consequent danger 
and vengeance, for unloading our consciences of 
the burden and.discomfort thereof, with bumble 
confession in our mouths, and serious contrition 
in our hearts, we should apply ourselves to the 
God of mercy, deprecating His wrath and im 
ploring pardon from Him, remembering the pro- 
mise of John: ‘If we confess our sins, He is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” —M. }. 

Sermons: 
v. 8..9. Avaustine: If we say that we have 
no sin, etc. Libr. of the Fathers, 20. 947. 

TRENCH: Sin forgiven by @ faithful and just 
God. 

Ver. 9. Burnet, GILBERT: God’s readiness to 
receive returning sinners. Pract. Serm., 2. 821. 

Hoox,W. T.: Auricular Confession. Contro- 
versies of the Day, 187.—M. ]. 
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CHAP, II. 1-2. 


The Third Inference.—Reconciliation and Redemption. 


Cuapter II. 1-2, 


1. My little children, these things write I unto you, that ye sin not. 
2 sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 


And if any man 
Jesus Christ the righteous: And he! is the 


propitiation for our sins: and not for ours only, but also for the sins? of the whole world. 


Verse 2. [Lxat avrds—eéors. “And He is Himself.” Lillie: “Here the emphatic or exclusive forceof avrds is im- 
portant. He is the only propitiation for sin. The penitent may trust the Advocate who, righteous Him- 
self, died forhim. Such an Advocate God will hear.” The empbatic force is retained by Tyndale, Cran- 


e it is that); 


mer, Geneva 
ngel (ipse. 


(Crest lut qui) oc 


a Latin versions except Castal. (tpse), German (the same); French vss. 
JSacit epitasin. PARACLETUS valentissimus, quia ipse PROPITIATIO).—Lach- 


mann following A. B. Vulg. places €ore before iAaguds.—M. 


(2 German: “But also for the whole world.” Winer, p. 599, specifies t 


clause as an instance of oralto va- 


riata, pointing out thatin wepi Trav apapTiav nua, ov wepi Tar ypetépwr 8¢ wévor 
G@AAG kai wept 6GAov rov xd6apo y, instead ofthe last words repi rwv GAoV TOD Kba- 


mov, or ins 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Connection.—Luther is prepared to call him a 
theologian who is able to show the consistency 
and agreement of this passage. He agrees how- 
ever with Augustine, who says: “Et ne forte im- 
punitatem videretur dedisse peccatis, guia dizit: 
fidelis est et Justus, gui mundet nos ab omni iniqui- 
tate, et dicerent jam sibi homines: peccemus, securi 
faciamus, quod volumus, purgat nos Christus,—tollit 
abi malam securitatem e¢ mserit utilem timorem. 
Male vis esse securus, solicitus esto; fidelis enim est 
et jusius, ut dimitiat nobis delicta nostra, si semper 
tibi displiceas et muterts, donec perficiaris. Ideo 
quod sequitur? filioli.—Sed forte surrepit de vita 

peccatum. Quidergo fiet? Jam desperatio 
ert? Audi. Si quis, inquit, peccaverit, etc.” So Bede, 
Calvin, Calov, Diisterdieck. [Alford thinks that 
there is more in the connection than this: ‘It is 
not corrective only of a possible mistake, but it 
is progressive—a further step taken in the direc- 
tion of unfolding the great theme of this part of 
the Epistle, enouneed in ch. i. 5. The first step 
for those walking in the light of God was, that 
they should confess their sins: the next and con- 
sequent one, that they should forsake them, and 
agreeably to their new nature, keep His com- 
mandments. This verse introduces that further 
unfolding of our subject, which is continued, and 
especially pressed as regards the one great com- 
mandment of love, in our vv. 8-11.”—M.]. The 
difficulty lies not so much in the sequence of ideas 
asin the ethical relation and agreement of the 
points under consideration, viz.: the e of 
God and reconciliation through Christ, the uni- 
Yersality and power of sin and man’s wrestling 
with it. On the one hand, the aid of God and 
Christ must neither make us disheartened in the 
struggle with sin, nor render us confident that 
We are sure to have it, and, on the other, the 
power of sin must not terrify us as if all were in 
vain, 

Var. la. Call to the contest. My little 
children.—Thus “tum propter sxtatem suam, 
tum propter paternam curam et affectum’’ (Horne- 
jus), and because he was their spiritual father 
(Gal. iv. 9), and as John called out to the lapsed 


peceatis manet, necdum resipui 


of the first wept #u@v might have been used.—M.] 


teneri ac blandientis sunt amoris signa”). So Ch. 
ii. 12, 28; iii. 18; iv. 4; v.21, only jov is cer- 
tain, but in ch. ili. 18, it is uncertain. Here, 
just in view of the danger, the most tender and 
heartfelt love is awake. 

These things write I.—The Plural ravra 
(not rovro), has respect, not to a particular point, 
but to the whole in its vital harmony. We should 
be eager for the contest with sin, because God is 
light; because walking in the light is the preser- 
vative of our fellowship with God, and the means 
of deriving the benefits of the blood of Christ; 
because we must not deny having sin, and because 
God will gladly rid us of it. 

That ye sin not.—This is the design of his 
writing. Sinning applies to particular sins, not 
to small faults and inadvertencies only which 
would properly be no sins; they might gradually 
fall even into mortal sin (ch. v. 16). It is neither 
== peccatis manere (Socinus, Episcopius), still less 
== to continue unbaptized (Loffler). 

Ver. 16. The aid. And if any man sin 
[better: and if any one sin.—M. ].—Not an an- 
tithesis ( Vulg. 62), but simple copulation (xat) ; 
since even in zeal against sin there ever recurs the 
indubitable case of sinning (ééy ric of. the note 
on ch. i.6). [édv simply admits the possibility of 
sinning.—M.]. Both fighting against sin and 
sinning, go always together. The reference is 
general, and hence the apostle continues in the 
Plural. But the apostle does not affirm an in- 
ward necessity, that it must be so, as Calvin sup- 
poses: nam fieri non potest, quin peccemus; it may 
be so in fact, but the conditional particle must 
not be turned into a causal. Socinus also disfig- 
ures the thought; ‘si quis peccat, %. ¢., post Chris- 
tum agnitum, et professionem nominis tpsius adhuc in 
it.” The note of 
time and the intensification of the thought, are 
purely arbitrary; ‘‘for, on the one hand, a true 
Christian may sin, but he cannot remain in 
sins, and on the other, to one remaining in 
sins Christ is not the wapdxAyroc” (Huther). 
‘If any one sin—not with the wilfulness of sin, 
but in spite of the will of his mind, which says 
no when sin is present.’’ (Besser). 

We have an advocate with the Father.— 
On rapéxAnrog see Lange on John xiv. 16,Vol. IV. 


youth (Euseb. H. E£. III, 23); ri we getyecs, réxvor, | p. 311 sq. [German edition.—M.]. The word has 
Tv cavrod xarfpa; Lorinus (‘‘ Diminutiva nomina | here undoubtedly a Passive sense, viz.: advocatus, 
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orator, cause patronus (Luther, Vormund), tnter- 
cessor. Its application to Christ, although its 
application in the Gospel, is limited to the Holy 
Spirit (Jno. xiv. 16, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7), is an- 
ticipated in the first of these passages by the 
words dAAn¢ mapdxAnrog; Christ is also Paraclete, 
the Holy Ghost only another Paraclete; this is 
clear from the context. [‘<Christ is the real rapd- 
xAnroc, the Holy Ghost His substitute” Huther.— 
M.]. Here Christ is rapdxAyroc mpo¢ trav rarépa (cf. 
on ch. i. 2), there the Holy Ghost is pef? tov eic 
tov aiava. The Holy Ghost carries on the work of 
Christ in His followers, the world with its threat- 
enings notwithstanding, but Christ pleads the 
cause of His followers before God the Father, in- 
terceding for them with Him, even as Heb. iv. 
14-16; vii. 26-28; 8, lsqq.; Col. ix. 24, relate 
to a transaction between the Father and the Son. 
The érepevrvy yavewv of the Holy Ghost, Rom. viii. 
26, is a different matter, and does not affect the 
difference marked by John. The apostle says 
Father, not God, because the new relation into 
which those who are reconciled through Christ 
have been translated, is assumed as already ex- 
isting; hence not only because the Son intercedes 
with Him, but because He intercedes for be- 
lievers who, through Him, have become réxva rov 
Veov (ch. iii. 1, 2). The activity of the Paraclete 
is évrvyzydvery trép judy (Rom. viii. 84; Heb. vii. 
25).—’Eyouev indicates two things. 1. The Plu- 
ral, as in ch. 1, 6 sqq., denotes the general cha- 
racter of the intercession and the universal want 
of Christians of such an intercessor. Augus- 
tine’s note is capital: ‘‘Non dizit: habetis, nec: me 
habetis diztt, sed et Christum poeutt, non se, et ha- 
bemus dizit, non habetis. Maluit se ponere in nu- 
mero peccatorum, ut haberet advocatum Christum, 
quam ponere se pro Christo, advocatum et inveniri 
tnter damnandos superbos.” [The same Father 
says in the same connection after the words 
cited at the head of this section under Con- 
nection: ‘*Iile est ergo advocatus: da operam tu 
ne pecces: si de injfirmitate vite subrepsertt pecca- 
tum, continuo vide, continuo displiceat, continuo 
damna; et cum damnaveris, securus ad judicem ve- 
nies. Ibi habes Advocatum: noli timere ne perdas 
causam confessionis tus, Si entm aliqguando in hac 
‘vita commiltet se homo diserte lingus et non perit: 
committis te verbo et periturus es(?”—M.]. 2. The 
Present indicates that the intercession is con- 
tinued and permanent in its operation. 

Jesus Christ the Righteous.—Aixa:oe is 
evidently put in antithesis to the still sinning 
children of God, and is not=dytoc, tnnocens et 
sanctus (a Lapide), but His sinlessness and holi- 
ness as manifested iA His life, “righteous, un- 
blemished and sinless’? (Luther). While the 
sense of bonus, lenis suggested by Grotius is too 
weak here, as also in ch. i. 9, that given by 
Ebrard=dixaiév, says too much, and is incorrect, 
because it is not the province of tke intercessor 
to dixacovv, and that of Bede, who says, ‘‘justus 
udvocatus, injustas causas non suscipit,’ is equally 
inadmissible, because dixazoc is not the adjective 
belonging to zapdxAyrov. Nor can it be taken in 
the sense of *‘fidelis et veraz”’ (Socinus), like ricroc 
ch. i. 9. It corresponds exactly with the de- 
scription of the interceding High-priest, Heb. vii. 
26; cf. 1 Pet. iii. 18. Moreover here, where we 
have neither ypiordv alone, nor viov avrov, but 


Xptorov, preceded by 'Incovv, with emphatic force, 
the reference is not to the Adyoc doapxoc, but te 
the Adyoc évoapxoc, who has shed His blood (ch. i. 
7). For both in Heb. vii. 25 sqq.; iv. 14 sqq,., 
and Rom. viii. 34, the intercession of Christ is 
connected with His suffering on the Cross, as 
part of His high-priestly work and office. If 
Grotius supplies, and on the strength of ch. v. 
16; Gal. vi. 1; 2 Cor. ii. 6, puts after ééy re 
Gudpry ‘‘ Et se ecclesie regende sanandsque tradi- 
derit”’ remarking, ‘‘non dictt: habet tlle advocatum, 
sed ecclesia habet, gus pro lapso precatwr,’’ and 
‘+ preces ecclesie Christus more advocati deo pati 
commendat,”’ (Jno. xvi. 26,) itisnot a Spirttu Sancto, 
sed a Grotiana audacia, as Calov expresses himself. 
The Plural 2youev does not involve the ides of the 
Church, but designates rather every individual, 
even the most advanced Christian, for every one 
is the object of our holy Saviour’s intercession. 
And this very thing is the comfortable help 
vouchsafed to those who fight against sin.—All 
this shows that Christ, who died for us and is 
now at the right hand of the Father, is our Ad- 
vocate pleading the cause of every Christian with 
the Father, provided that, clearly and profound- 
ly conscious of his guilt, he appear before God 
as a penitent, and fight manfully against the sin 
in his heart. Christ, as the Sinless and Right- 
eous One, lays before the Father the supplication 
of the penitent sinner, supported by His inter- 
cession, and as He has died for him on the cross, 
as He has wooed and drawn him to Himself to 
walk in light, so He desires to preserve him 
therein, and to aid him towards the attainment 
of sanctification, in the continued activity of an 
advocate in glory, even as He did intercede for 
His followers in the days of His humiliation 
(Jno. xvii. 9; Luke xxii. 82; xxiii. 34). 

Ver. 2. The assurance. And He is the Pro- 
pitiation for our sins.—Kai is here the simple 
copula, which adds a further particular, and, 
therefore, neither—quia (a Lapide), nor—nem 
(Beza). This particular relates to the Person of 
the Intercessor (or avroc——et tpse, td ) and is 
of perpetual validity and operation (éori), like 
and parallel to the preceding @youev = . 
The word iAacudc occurs only here and in ch. iv. 
10, and there also connected with rept duapriéw 
quov. The verb ldoxecda is also found in a 
Passive sehse, Luke xviii. 18: lAdodyri po ro 
duaprwAp, where the reflexive sense is not wholty 
quiescent; be (become thou) mercifully dis- 
posed, suffer thyself to be mercifully dis it 
is consequently iewy yevtobat, propitium fiert. Or 
with the obliteration of the reflexive force peculiar 
to the Middle, it has an Active sense, ¢. g., Heb. 
ii. 17: UdoxeoOac rd¢ Guaprlac rod Aaoi, to atone, 
expiate for the sins of the people, ezpiare. In 
classical Greek lAdoxeoflac denotes only propttium 
facere aliquem, indicating the attempt of the pa- 
gan sacrifices to reconcile God. In Holy Scrip- 
ture, and especially in the New Testament, God 
ts not reconciled by us, but reconciles, as we learn 
from the instructive passage, 2 Cor. v. 18, 19, ef. 
Col. i. 20; Eph. ii. 16. Man is caradrayelc, God 
only xaraAAd£ac, aroxaradAdéac éavra, esc avrdy. 
In Clement Rom. we find already é&:AdonecBac rip 
Bedv, but it does not occur in a canonical writing. 
The Socinians have not overlooked this. Schlicht 
ing says: ‘Non est ergo cur quispiam ex hee 
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| voce concludat, deum a Christo nobis fuisse 
pagina (see Delitzsch, Note on Heb., p. 97). 
he same view is very distinctly contained in 
our parallel passage, ch. iv. 10: abrd¢g yydrqoev 
uae xal artoretdev tov vidv abrov idaouov mepi 
duagriav juov, God the Father has constituted the 
propitiation by sending therefor His Son. He 
Himself is the propitiation, which comprises 
the High-priest and the sacrifice. For according 
to Kiihner 1, 3. 378, p. 418, iAacpudc denotes ‘the 
jntransitive relation of the stem verb.” It is, 
therefore, neither—Acorjp (Grotius, al.), for He 
is also the propitiatory sacrifice, nor—iAaorfpcov 
Bengel, Liicke, de Wette al.), efor He is the 
teat accomplishing the propitiation (or expia- 
tion). As He ts the Light of the world, the 
Truth, the Life, the Way in Himself, and not 
only has, shows or brings it, so He is Himself 
the Propitiation; itis ‘really existing in His 
Person’’ (Diisterdieck); He is ‘‘not the Recon- 
ciler or Propitiator through something external 
to Him, but through Himself” (Licke). Thus 
He is called our dyaopdc, 1 Cor. i. 80; cf. 2 Cor. 
v. 21.—Nor is He iAacude Oeot, but mepi ray 
wv nuav. The sins are the points with 
which the propitiation is concerned, to which it 
has reference (epi); neither substitution is 
mentioned here, nor the manner and means how 
this propitiation is accomplished and brought 
about. John evidently designates church-mem- 
bers by quar (fidelium, as Bengel explains the 
word); he writes to Christians, not to Jews. 
The sequel also simply contrasts Christians and 
non-Christians. Bengel justly observes with re- 
ference to ch. v. 19: ‘‘quam late patet peccatum, 
tam late propitiatio.” On that account the apostle 
adds : 


Yet not for ours only, but also for the 
whole world.—Here is simply oratio variatc. 
He might have said: GAAd xai repli rév dAov Tov 
xéopov, joining what precedes with dyapriay, or 
connecting before with Macpude, ov repl judy de 
pévov, which would answer to the conclusion as 
it stands. See Winer p. 599; [also Appar. Crit. 
v. 2, marin A similar variation is found 
Heb. ix. 7. The point is, therefore, not brevilo- 
quence (Ebrard), nor the supplying of rdv (Gro- 
tius, de Wette, Diisterdieck). Nor was it be- 
cause of the evil inhering in the xéopoc, since it 
is equally applicable to Christians (contrary to 
Hather). The Apostle’s design was manifestly 
to show the universality of the propitiation, in 
the most emphatio manner, and without any 
exception. This renders any and every limita- 
tion inadmissible. We must not except with 
Oalvin the reprobos, because of predestination ; 
it is rather the double deerctum absolutum 
which is here excluded. Neither is it admissi- 
ble to take xdopoc as ecclesia electorum per totum 
mundum disperse (as Bede does), nor to explain 
it of the heathen only (Oecumenius, Cyrillus, 
Hornejus, Semler, Rickli). In like manner we 
must not think only of the apostle’s age, but 
rather of the totality of unbelieving mankind in 
general (Spener, Paulus, de Wette, Lticke, San- 
der, Neander, Diisterdieck, Huther). As in ch. 
i. 7, the work of Christ extends to all the sins 
pf His people, so it extends here to the sin of the 
whole world, without distinguishing between 
contemporaneous and successive generations 
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sacha bavaben gtd or finding here any re- 
erence to the difference between sufficientia and 
eficacta. This renders it also perfectly clear that 
while Christ is the Paraclete of believing peni- 
tent Christians only, His propitiation has respect 
to, and is sufficient for all men in general. The 
idea of wapdxAyrog is, therefore, not wider than — 
and including iAacpdc, as Bede supposes [*‘ advo- 
catum habemus apud patrem qui inlerpellat pro nobis 
e¢ propititum eum ac placatum peccatis nostris red- 
dit.”—M.]; or, vice versa, iAacpdc is not the 
wider idea including wapdxAyrog (de Wette, Rick- 
li, Frommann); the two ideas are rather céordi- 
nate, yet sothat wapdéxAnrog pre-supposes iMacpdc; 
Christ has made a propitiation sufficient for all 
men. He és Himself the propitiation, and would 
fain appear before the Father as the Paraclete of 
alt men. There are two different parts of the 
Redeemer’s work, each having its real mode of 
action and effect, but of course in an ethical life- 
sphere. 
- DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The frontiers of Christianity. 

Systems which, like Pelagianism, donot acknow- 
ledge the necessity (édv Tuc dudpry or like Mani- 
chaeism with its fundamental dualism, deny the 
possibility (iva po) audpryre) of redemption, if the 
question bears on the objects of redemption, and 
systems which, like Ebionism, deny the Divinity 
(dixacov), or inthe opposite case, like Docetism, 
the humanity (‘Incotv) of the Redeemer, if the 
question bears on the sulject of redemption; 
such systems are wholly foreign to Christianity. 

2. Of Christ. 

a. Sinleseness and holiness is the fundamental 
trait of His Being. He requires neither an ex- 
piation nor the help of an advocate, but He 
makes the one and accords the other. 

6. His work on earth is indicated by His being 
iAaopoc repi rav duapriov judv—xai dAov rov xdopov, 
This implies, 

a. As He is dixasoc, and according to 1 Cor. i. 
80: cogia—dixaocivy re xai dytacpos Kai aroAbrpe- 
occ, 80 He is Himself, so there is existing in 
Him, also Uacuds; and beside Him and without 
Him there is no propitiation for our sins. 

B. As He only is dixasc, and all men dd:xee, 
so itis He only who has made and does make a 
propitiation for all men; this affirms the univer- 
sality of the only Maapoc. 

y. The atonement extant relates to the sins 
which violate the majesty of God, disturb the 
holiness of the order of His Kingdom, and are 
the products of an enmity to the Glorious One, so 
that they. arouse the reaotion of the dpy?; and 
therefore, as distinguished from «araAAayh, re- 
conciliation which bears on sinners and creates & 
disposition, reconeiliatio, iAacydc is to be taken 
in the sense of atonement, propitiation [or expia- 
tion] expiatio, and as regulating a disturbed rela- 
tionship. Hzpiation renders quiescent the dpy) 
tov Jeov, whereas reconciliation allays the enmity 
of man in his duapria, cf. Nitzsch, System 3 135. 


d. The effect of the lAacudc is that he, whose 
sins are expiated, ceases to belong to the xdopoc, 
but not irresistibly, nor by a physical process, 
but only as a real beginning and supporting 
foundation, on which we must take our stand, and 
progress, in order that the xara/Aay# may ensue, 
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and that we may become partakers thereof; in 
our ethical demeanor we must do our part when- 
ever occasion and aid are afforded us, otherwise 
we shall lose the ground of salvation, the begin- 
ning of blessedness, and the receptivity for the 
same. But our passage is silent as to the man- 
ner how it is done; even the aiua (ch. i. 7) is 
tacitly pre-supposed. Nor may an inference re- 
specting subsiiution be drawn from this passage, 
as Nitzsch (System, p. 284) has done. 

7. Christ is and remains the lAacuéc—both for 
all sins and the sins of all, and for all ages and 
generations; His atonement is permanent in its 
operativeness. Not only in a general way, but the 
individual, every individual, is the object of ex- 
piation and reconciliation. This passage teaches 
the predestination of the salvation of all men. 

ce. His work tn heaven is indicated by mapdxA7- 
Tog mpd Tov marépa; which imports, 

a. That it concerns a work after His entrance 
into His original glory, consequently that which 
the glorified Redeemer does for us in heaven; He 
is not only a historical person and power, whose 
influence is felt for centuries, like Luther and his 
reformation, and the Grecks with their civiliza- 
tion, but He is an ever living person above, and at 
the same time in the world’s history. 

B. Jesus, the Christ, is consequently the. Para- 
clete, not only as to His Divine, or as to His hu- 
man nature, but in His Divine-human person in 
its glory with the Father. 

y. This work concerns our need of help remain- 
ing after our expiation and reconciliation effected 
by Him on earth, which need of help consists in 
our repeated sinning anew, and the consequent 
peril threatening anew our filial relation to God 
the Father effected by him; He desires ‘‘to can- 
cel again the effects of our sins on our relation 
to God,” (Hofmann, Schriftbeweis 11, 1, p. 545), on 
the object of this work, are ‘believers still sin- 
ning in their walk in the light” (Huther), and 
that without any exception. 

d. This work of the exalted Redeemer is an 
tntercession for Christians belonging to Him in 
faith; it is a real work of the Lord, since He not 
only silently waits for the effects of His reconci- 
liation, but is actively engaged in pressing His 
merit with the Father, and that, as a vocalis ef 
oralts intercessio. Our passage excludes all the 
intercessions of Romanism, those of the Virgin 
Mary, and of all the saints, who, as well as 
St. John, stand in need of intercession. See 
Conf. Aug. XXI., Apol. XXI. 10, sqq. For the 
saints are not deprecatores, still less propitiatores, 
ut orent, non tamen tnvocandi. It also dismisses 
the “grossly sensuous view” combated by Cal- 
vin when he says: ‘‘nimis crasse errare_eos, qui 
patris gentbus Christum advolvunt, ut pronobis oret;”’ 
the intercessio is not humilis. But it is equally 
false to regard it as only symbolical, as nuda in- 
terpretiva (per ostensa meriia), as Bede does, or 
only as the continuing effect of the work of re- 
demption consummated by Christ in His death 
(Baumgarten-Crusius). Unfounded is the view 
of Kostlin (LeArbegriff, pp. 81, 192), who under- 
stands tapdxAyrog to denote the eternal High- 
priest, who does not pray, but, as the Father for 
Ilis sake loves also those who believe in Him, 
directly excludes intercession, because Jno. xvi. 
26 expressly deprecates épurayv mpdc rav rarépa 


wept tuav. The intercession of the Paraclete, 
which contemplates the perfection of believers 
and their preservation in the Sonship, must be 
well distinguished from the asking intercession 
of the High-priest, which contemplates the ac. 
ceptance of the Sonship, cf., Lange on John xvi. 
26, Vol. 4, p. 843, n. 16. [German edition, M 1. 

8. Of Christians, : 

a. Sinfulness continues even in the most ad- 
vanced Christians, and manifests itself in the 
constant recurrence of particular sins. 

6. The warfare against stn, however, is earnestly 
insisted upon. John does not say whether it is 
possible to a believer not to sin; nor does he say 
that he must sin (Calvin: ‘‘nam fieri non 
quin peccemus'’), but demands that Christians 
should strive not to commit sin. The Apostle’s 
love of the Church (rexvia pov) constrains him to 
charge them not to sin, because those who sin not, 
keep themselves, (r7pei éavrdv, ch. 6, 18) preserve 
their sonship with God and their regeneration 
(ch. iii, 6. 9). He views sin as man’s ruin and 
ungodliness. 

c. The Christian requires no other human me- 
diator, or priest; he has become spiritual him- 
self, and no longer secular, himself a priest and 
nota layman. These antitheses vanish to those 
who live in faith in Christ the Redeemer, do 
every thing through Him and for His sake, and 
refer every thing to Him. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Sin should not be denied, but fought and con- 
quered. Seek with Jesus the Sinless One for 
true humility in the knowledge of thy sin, and 
thou wilt find with Him the right courage to 
overcome thy sin. As thy perception of sin 
grows more keen, thy sensibility even of the moet 
secret and most trifling sin more acute and deli- 
cate, thy sorrow for sin more profound, thy 
struggle with it more desperate, so thy perception 
of the Saviour’s life and work will also grow 
more keen, thy hearing of God’s still small voice 
more acute, thy joy over the cleansing power of 
His word and work more profound, the Lord’s 
victory over thee and thy triumph with Him 
more certain. Although a man sanctify himself, 
he still sins. It is Jesus Christ, the Righteous, 
in His glory, who prays for the fallen, for an un- . 
righteous world, that cannot forgive and forget 
any thing that judges and condemns. The 
demand not to sin is not devoid of consolation, if 
we dosin; but he only that strives to satisfy the 
demand will be satisfied with the consolation. 
Never forget that Christ has expiated sin, and 
that He had to expiate it, and thou wilt take a se- 
rious view of sin. 

AvaustTina :—‘* [tt habes advocatum, noli timere, 
ne perdas causam confessionis tua. Si enim ali- 
quando in hac vita committit se homo diseriss lingus 
et non perit, committis te verbo et periturus es?” 

LurHEer:—The righteousness of Jesus Christ 
is on our side; for the righteousness of God is 
ours in Jesus Christ.—It is a certain fact, that 
thou art a part of the world: lest perchance thy 
heart might deceive thee and say: ‘‘The Lord 
died for Peter and Paul—not for me!” a 

Sranke:—Teachers, should deal with their 
hearers as a father deals with his children; but 
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then the hearers should so demean themselves 
that such a course is possible.—Whoso serves the 
Church of Christ with his writings, should exa- 
mine himself as to the motive which prompts him; 
if he does unite with the motive of ambition or 
covetousness, it is sin to him; but if his motive 
is really and truly the glory of God, and he de- 
sires to make his gifts useful to men, it is well- 
pleasing to God.—Blessed consolation! Christ is 
our advocate and spokesman, who has taken our 
cause in hand! Rejoice, ye tempted ones! there 
is no danger. Qur Saviour elaims His right.— 

HevuBNER:—The Christian promises of grace 
are holy and not designed to abet idleness; they 
are not given to careless and hardened sinners, 
but to sorrow-stricken, contrite and penitent 
sinners,—Here is expressly taught Christ’s inter- 
cession for His people. It is of infinite value 
before God, because it is the intercession of the 
Righteous, of the perfectly Holy One, who may 
dare to intercede with God. 

(Cranmer, App.:—‘‘Christ was such an High 
Bishop, that He, once offering Himself, was suf- 
ficient by one effusion of His blood to abolish sin 
unto the world’s end. He was s0 perfect a Priest, 
that by one oblation He purged an infinite heap of 
sins, leaving an easy and ready remedy for all sin- 
ners, that His one sacrifice should suffice unto all 
men that would not show themselves unworthy, 
and He took unto Himself not only their sins, that 
many years before were dead and put their trust 
in Him, but also the sins of those, that until His 
coming again, should truly believe His gospel. 
8o that now we may look for none other Priest 
or sacrifice to take away our sins, but only Him 
and His sacrifice. And as He dying once was 
offered for all, so, as much as pertained to Him, 
He took all men’s sins unto Himeelf.’’—M. ]. 

[Cuvece Homities:—‘All men are God’s crea- 
tion andimage, and are redeemed byChrist.”—M. ] 

[Buveripas :—“ if any man’s sins be not par- 
doned—it is not for want of sufficiency in Christ’s 
sufferings, but by reason of his own obstinacy or 
negligence in not performing the conditions re- 
quired for applying the sufferings of the human 
nature in Christ unto his own particular person. 
For seeing that that death, which was threatened 
to all mankind in the first Adam, was undergone 
by the whole nature of man in the second; hence 
all particular persons comprehended under that 
general nature, are capable of receiving the be- 
nefit of those sufferings, if they will but apply 
them rightly to themselves.” —M. ]. . 

[Banzow:—‘‘ The whole world is here men- 
tioned in contradistinction from all Christians to 
whom St. John speaketh in this place: that the 
whole world of which he says below, that it ‘lieth 
in wickedness.’ Ch. 5,19. In this and in vari- 


ous other places, where Jesus is called the Saviour 
of the world, that the world, according to its or- 
dinary acceptation, and as every man would take 
it at first hearing, doth signify the whole commu- 
nity of mankind, comprehending men of all sorts 
and qualities, good and bad, believers and infi- 
dels; not, in a new unusual sense, any special 
restrained world of some persons, particularly 
regarded or qualified, will, I suppose, easily ap- 
pear to him, who shall, without prejudice or 
partiality, attend to the common use thereof in 
Scripture, especially in 8t. John, who most fre- 
quently applieth it as to this, so to other cases or 
matters.’’—™M. ]. 

NEANDER:—‘“‘ What now is the practical sig- 
nificance of this truth, that Christ, the Holy, is 
our ever-abiding Advocate with the Father? To 
this perpetual mediation through the living 
Christ, to His ever-abiding priesthood for those 
who are reconciled to God through Him, corres- 
ponds the ever-remaining need of mediation in 
believers, their constant dependence upon the 
priesthood of Christ, in union with whom they 
are a generation consecrated to God. Under 
every feeling of sin and infirmity, in all their 
temptations and conflicts, they may securely trust 
in their indissoluble union with this Divine hu- 
man Personage, who Himself has felt all their 
necessities, and is near to them in the intimate 
sympathy of perfect love. Moreover, their whole 
inward and outward Christian life, flowing as it 
does from this sense of continual need of redemp- 
tion, will take its character from this ever-con- 
tinuing mediation of Christ, and their own con- 
scious connection thereyith.”’—M. ]. 

[Ver. 1. Bunyan, Joun: The work of Jesus 
Christ as an Advocate, clearly explained and 
largely improved, for the benefit of all believers. 
Many editions. 

CHARBNOCK, STEPHEN: 
Christ. Works, 8, p. 1. 

Fuuver, A.: Christianity the Antidote to pre- 
sumption and despair. Sermons, 826. 

Hook, W. F.: Jesus Christ the Righteous. Ser- 
mons, 307. 

Vv. 1. 2. Catsp, T.: Sermons, 2, pp. 251-386. 

Revelation of grace no encouragement to sin. 

The faithful Friend at the bar of justice. 

Christ’s advocateship for all the elect. 

Christ’s righteousness only dischargeth the 
sinner. 

The act of believing is not our righteousness. 

Faith the fruit of union. 

Christ alone our Mercy-seat. 

Beveripas, Bre.: The satisfaction of Christ 
explained. Works, 4. 162. 

; ae Br.: The atonement of Christ. Diso. 


The Intercession of 


eG 


5. Mark of the walk tn the light. Obedience to the commandments of God, especially brotherly lose. 


Cuaprse II. 8—11. 


3 


23 


And hereby we' do know that we know’ him, if we keep* his commandments. 


4 He that saith,‘ I know’ him, and keepeth not his commandments, is a liar, and the 
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truth is not in him. But whoso keepeth his word, in him verily is the love of God 
perfected*: hereby know we that we are in him. He that saith he abideth in him 
ought himself also so’ to walk, even as he walked. Brethren I write no new com- 
mandment unto you, but an old commandment which ye had from the beginning 
The old commandment is the word which ye have heard from the beginning? 
8 Again, a new commandment I write unto you, which thing is true in him and in 
9 you; because the darkness is past,” and the true light now shineth. He that saith 
0 he is in the light, and hateth his brother, is in’ darkness even until now. He that 
loveth his brother abideth in the light, and there is none occasion of stumbling in 
, him." But he that hateth his brother is in darkness, and walketh in darkness, and 
knoweth not whither he goeth, because that’ darkness hath blinded his eyes. 


Verse 3. [1 genen: “And hereby we know;” the emphatic do know in E. V. suggests an idea foreign from the tert. 


“I So ot 


(? German : “That we have known bim.” Lillie: “ Have attained to this knowledge.” Where knowledge is 


spoken of merely as present, yywoxe. ur ol 8a is used, not éyvaexna. See John's epistles passin.—EV. 


vv. 13,14; ch. iil. 6; iv. 16; 2 John i., and 


nerally elsewhere.” —M. |. 


3 Cod. Sin. has PvAdiwpey for ry pamer; which is, however, given as well. The future by no means suite 


the Apostle’s thought. 


Verse 4. 4 A. B. Cod. Sin. al. insert Ore before éyvena. 
in vv. 6.9; ch. {. 6, or er sea with ora, as in ch. f. 


in one other place, ch. fv. 
from there. 
presented.—WM. }. 


John usually employs the oration tnd{reeta with the infin. a 
.10. The oratio directa with ore occurs only 


i It is dificult to understand why ér¢ should have been introduced here 
Rather: ors was possibly omitted by later transcribers 


, OD account of the difficulty it 


pases: “T have known Him,” éy» «a see above on Vv. 38, note 2—M.]. 
Verse 5. (German: “In such an one the love of God is truly perfected.” Lillie: “Truly in this man hath the love of 


God been perfected.”—M.]. 


Verse 6. 7 0. Cod. Sin. insert ob rws before weptxareiv. There Is no reason why it should be inserted, alt 
it might have seemed superfluous to some. [It is wanting in A. B. Vulg.—M.] It renders the thought 


very emphatic 


the correct reading [ A. B. C. Cod. Sin. Syr. Vulg. Griesb. Bengel, al. sustain it — 


Verse 7. [® German: “Beloved ” =| &8eAGo0¢, Oecum, Mill, Wetstein, is weakly supported; & Yarnrocis manifestly 


J: 


[(° German omits the words “ from the beginning,” at the close of the verse. The corresponding as a4px¥s 
, ‘omitted by A.B. C. Sin. al., are cancelled by Lachm., Tischend., Buttm., Theile.—M.1. 
Verse 8. MU piv, B. @. Cod. Sin., although the more difficult reading, is better authenticated than Heep (A.) 


Uoacd instead of cxoria lac 


the weight of authority, and is clear as to its tendency or origin from the 


contrast between the economy of the Old and New Testaments. 
(German: “ Passeth away,” rapdyerat. The Present should by all means be retained. German: already, 


48%, better than now.—M.). 


.) 
Verse 9. [18 German: “ The darkness,” 4» oxo7ia, both here and below in v.11. The omission of the Article in BE. Y. 


obscures the sense.—M. 
Verse 10. 


German: “An offence” or “ stumbling-block is nct in him.”—M.]. 


Verse 11. [4 German: “The darkness ;” “because that darkness” (E. V.) is perplexing and ambiguous, better retaia 


ao acai rendering, *‘ because the darkness,” 57: » oxoria. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The Connection. The call to the contest with 
win on the ground of the Saviour’s antecedent 
propitiation and lasting intercession is connected 
with this section of the mark of the true know- 
ledge of and fellowship with God, as that of vital 
Christianity: see whether thou really art the 
‘object of the intercession of the Sinless One with 
Him who is Light! The malu securitas and the 
«tilis timor move the Apostle to set this section 
with the given marks of a true Christian into 
‘close connection with the immediately preceding 
‘section of the atonement for the sins of the whole 
world, and namely, as a link in the chain of 
thoughts depending onv. 6.: ‘That God is Light.” 
His object is to excite a salutary, moral serious- 
mess of purpose in his readers; their obedience 
‘to the commandments of God, and especially their 
practice of brotherly love are given to them as 
tokens by which they may determine whether 
they are really in God’s kingdom of grace. He 
warns, therefore, ‘against the false security of a 
show-Christianity,” and guards his churches 
‘against false confidence and carnal security” 
(Neander); similar are the views of the greater 
number of commentators, from Episcopius and 
Calov down to Diisterdieck, who, however, con- 
fines himself to pointing out the dependence of 
‘this section also on the Teading thought in ch. i. 
‘6, 6, while the former take too narrow views of 


: “where he goeth to.” 


the connection with ch. ii. 1, 2. The copula asi 
denotes the close connection and appurtenance of 
the sequel to the preceding section. Hence it 
ig not correct to make here the beginning of s 
new section, (Sander: ‘‘Having thus far spoken 
of the proofs of salvation, he now proceeds to 
exhort his readers to its preservation”), or to 
connect with ch. i. 5, 6 (Huther). 

Obedtence to the commandments of God te the 
general characteristic of true Christianity. (v.y. 8-6). 

Ver. 8. And hereby we know.—John 
uses év rovry in order to refer to the sequel, as 
here, ch. iii. 16, 19, 24; iv. 9, 10, 18,17; v. 2, or 
to the preceding, as in v. 5: iii. 10; the reference 
is generally plain from the context. In the for- 
mer case the Apostle is wont to indicate the mark 
whereby we know, by the addition of the prepos- 
tion éx (iv. 18), or by dre (ch. iii. 16, 19; iv. 9, 10), 
or iva (ch. iv. 17), or édv (vv.-8, 5), or bray (ch. ¥. 
2), according as he wants to supply either “s 
really existing, historically given and objectively 
gure token” (Diisterdieck), on one only ideally 
existing and described as possible or conditional 
The Apostle, who lays a strong emphasis on know- 
ing, understands to express in writing the different 
shades of thought with the same nicety and cor- 
rectness. [‘‘John uses the formula fy rity 
yivécxopev first as referring, the demonstrative 
pronoun back to what has gone before, as ¢. 9. 
in our v. 5, and in ch. iii. 10. If, however, the 
demonstrative pronoun in this or a like formula, 
looks onward, and the token itself, with the cir- 
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cumstance of which it is a token, follows, he ex- 
presses this token variously and significantly, 
according to the various shades of meaning to be 
conveyed. Sometimes the token implied in the 
demonstrative, follows in a separate sentence, as 
inch. iv. 2; sometimes the construction is slightly 
changed, and the sentence begun with év rovry is 
not regularly brought to a close, but continued 
in’ a new and correlative form; ¢. g. ch. iii. 24, 
where év robre yerdoxouev is taken up by éx row 
cv. And this way of expression is closely paral- 
lel to that where Sr: completes the construction 
begun with év robry. 80 ch. iii. 16, 19; iv. 9, 
10, 18. In these cases the full objective reality 
of the token, as a fact, is set forth. It is an un- 
doubted fact that He has given us of His Spirit, 
that He has sent His Son: and from these facts 
our inference is secure to the other facts in 
question, that He abideth in us, etc. But in 
other passages we find instead of this dr: an iva, 
ch. iv. 17, or an édv, as here, John xiii. 85, or 
bray, ch. v. 2. This édv, drav, mark the token 
implied in év rovry as one not actually existent, 
an historical or objectively certain fact; but as 
a possible contingency, something hypothetically 
and conditionally assumed: in other words as 
ideal.” Diisterdieck, pp. 172, sq.—M.]. He is 
concerned with the fact, . 

That we have known Him.—tThe context 
must determine who is meant by airdv, God the 
Father or Christ; the reason must be sought in 
the section itself, where in vv. 8-6 we have first 
the repeated forms avroid, avr and avrdv and 
once éxeivoc, v. 6. As the latter evidently denotes 
Christ, so the former applies with equal certainty 
to God the Father. Hence it was not the imme- 
diately preceding ferse in which Christ is spoken 
of, which induced the Apostle to use avrdv and 
to understand thereby the Father, but rather the 
all-controlling thought, ‘‘God is Light,” ch. i. 6. 
—So Bede, Oeaumenius, Erasmus, Liicke, Jach- 
mann, Baumgarten-Crusius, de Wette, Brickner, 
Disterdieck, Huther, Ebrard. It is referred to 
Christ by Augustine, Episcopius, Grotius, Luther, 
Calov, Wolf, Lange, Sander, Neander. Socinus 
and Calvin are undecided. The word yivdoxecr, 
oeourring twice in juxtaposition, bears each time 
substantially the same meaning: fo know. But 
to know God is not a matter of the understanding 
only, a knowledge, a knowing, but matter of the 
whole man; it is an inward life, both matter of 
the will and of the mind; an entering into, a 
perceiving in order to be penetrated thereby, in 
order to receive it in receptivity. The object of 
this knowing becomes the substance of him that 
knows; the nature of the object of our knowing 
determines His coming near us and entering into 
relationship with us. God cannot be known 
without Himself; it is only by converse with 
Him that He allows Himself to be known (Oecume- 
nius; avr@, Clarius ‘“soctetatem habe- 
mus cum eo.”’); the knowledge of God presup- 
sag and promotes life-fellowship with Him. 

is last particular is also intimated by the per- 
feet ; the real fact of having known 
Him is described as finished, attended by an 
after-effect and still further development in con- 
tinued and ever-growing knowledge; it is parallel 
to xoreviay Eyecy per’ airod, ch. i. 6. Col. 3. <<‘ In- 
ward affinity of life, real appurtenance is the un- 


conditional pre-supposition both of knowing and 
loving; for only those in affinity with each other 
know and love each other” (Diisterdieck). We, 
the Christians, renewed in Christ, created to His 
image, are those who know. Hence it is false to 


take yrvdéoxery like the Hebrew }/ 1 in the sense - 


of to love (Carpzov, 8. G. Lange), or only as a 
theoretical understanding of Divine truth (Soci- 
nus, Episcopius); nor may we intermingle know- 
ledge and love, and regard the latter as essential 
to the former (Bede, Oecumenius, Liicke), al- 
though knowledge is conditioned by love (de 
Wette).—[It is not mere theoretical knowledge, 
but vital, experimental knowledge flowing from 
God, being received into the heart, and His in- 
fluencing our thoughts, our will and our actions. 
If we keep His Commandments.—The 
verb rypetv, probably connected with répac, [more 
probably with rfpoc, a watch, M.], a sign, de- 
notes properly to pay attention, to observe, dvexov 
at xi. 4), rv guvAaxp (Acts xii. 6), the beloved 
isciples (Jno. xvii. 11@8qq.), rv a Tov 
mvetuarog (Eph. iv. 8), éavrév (1 Jno. v. 18). 
Hence to preserve [keep in safety] (observare, 
servare) from loss, danger, injury. Fear, selfish- 
ness, hatred or love may be the motives of such 
preserving; the object of rypelv enables us to 
infer the motive. His commandments—the com- 
mandments of God the Father; for the reference 
to Christ here is valid not s0 much because He 
gave commandments as because He kept them 
(cf. v. 6). To keep the commandments is not the 
same as év gurl repirareiv (ch. i. 7), but an indis- 
pensable part of it, and moreover a distinct, cog- 
nizable part of the greater, wide and profound 
whole, and as a sign or token peculiarly fitted to 
mark a conclusion. The commandments of God 
are clear, simple, well-defined; the expression of 
His will, given as much for His glory as for our 
salvation, evidences of His holy love, of His sanc- 
tifying compassion, and of His salutary right- 
eousness; they answer to His Being, and in like 
manner to the nature of His Law, and particu- 
larly to the nature of His creatures. If they ori- 
ginate in the love of God, the motive of obedience 
to them must also be the love of God, who gave 
them, and the love of themselves as the gifts of 
His love. But the words themselves do not war- 
rant the opinion of Augustine and Bede, that John 
insists here upon love. He only demands the un- 
exceptional keeping of the commandments of 
God, and by the use of the Article and the Plural 
(rd¢ évrodAdc), excludes any and every arbitrary 
selection. He lays down a sure and infallible 
token; and the erroneous view just stated proves 
it to be such. But he does not lay down this 
keeping as a fact by the use of dr, but as a sup- 
position by éav; with this agrees also the choice 
of the word rypely instead of roeiv (which is 
likewise conditioned by the words of our Lord in 
Matth. xxviii. 20: rypelvy mévra boa éeverecAdunv 
vuiv). We cannot do, but only keep the command- 
ments of God. And even this is very limited, 
unsatisfactory, liable to frequent and manifold 
interruptions. Least of all can it be John’s 
meaning (according to ch. i. 8-10) to suppose 
Christians capable of fully keeping and prac. 
tising the commandments of God. Bat notwith- 
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truth is not in him. But whoso keepeth his word, in him verily is the love of God 
perfected®: hereby know we that we are in him. He that sai 
ought himeelf also so’ to walk, even as he walked. Brethren,*I write no new com- 


he abideth ia him 


mandment unto you, but an old commandment which ye had from the beginning 
The old commandment is the word which ye have heard from the beginning? 


= = Heo) 


Again, a new commandment I write unto you, which thing is true in him and in 
you ;” because the darkness is past," and the true light now shineth. He that saith 
he is in the light, and hateth his brother, is in’? darkness even until now. He that 
loveth his brother abideth in the light, 
_ him." But he that hateth his brother is in darkness, and walketh in darkness, and 


and there is none occasion of stumbling in 


knoweth not whither he goeth, because that darkness hath blinded his eyes. 


Verse 3. [) badaers “And hereby we know;” the emphatic do know in E. V. suggests an idea foreign from the text. 
(# German : “That we have known him.” Lillie: “ Have attained to this knowledge.” Where knowledge is 


Spoken of mirdy ma present, yroone. or ola is used, not éyvexa. SeeJo 
I. 6; iv. 16; 2 John i., and generally elsewhere.”—M. 


vv. 13, 14; ch. i 


"es epistles passin.—E.V. 


9Cod. Sin. has dGvAd~wper for rypamey; which is, however, given as well. The future by no means suits 


the Apostle’s thought. 


Verse 4. ¢ A. B. Cod. Sin. al. insert 617s before Zyveexa. John usually employs the oratio indtrecta with the infin, as 


in vv. 6.9; ch. i. 6, or ae with Ore, as in ch. i. 8, 10. 


in one other place, ch. fv. 
from there. 
presented.—M. |. 


The oratio directa with dr. occurs 


i It is difficult to understand why 67 should have been introduced here 
Rather: Ors was possibly omitted by later transcribefs, on account of the difficulty it 


: “T have known Him,” éy » w «a see above on v. 3, note 2—M.}. 
Verse 5. Pasemea: “Tn such an one ve love of God is truly perfected.” Lillie: “Truly in this man hath the love of 


been ted."— 


Verse 6, 7 0. Cod. Sin. insert ot res before tepiwareiy. There is no reason why it should be inserted, alt 
it might have seemed superfluous to some. [It is wanting in A. B. Vulg.—M.] It renders the t 


very emphatic 


Verse 7. (® German: “Beloved” M.) a8 ¢eAgoc, Occum, Mill, Wetstein, is weakly supported; é 
the correct reading | A. B. C. Cod. Sin. 8yr. Vulg. Griesb. Bengel, al. sustain it—M}. 


(® German omite the wo 


“from the beginning,” at the close of the verse. The corres 


awyrod is manifestly 
nding aw apxi#s, 


omitted by A. B.C. Sin. al., are cancelled by Lachm., Tischend., Buttm., Theile.— lh 
Verse 8. Mvyiv, B. €. Cod. Sin. although the more difficult reading, is better authenticated than #iP (A.) 


Noxced instead of cxnoria lac 


the weight of authority, and is clear as to its tendency or origin from the 


contrast between the economy of the Old and New Testaments. 


: * Passeth 
98%, better 
Verse 9. [18 German: “ The 
obscures the senee.—M. 
Verse 10. 


Verse 11. 


than now.—M. 


# German: “The darkness ;” “because tha 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITIOCAL. 


The Connection. The call to the contest with 
in on the ground of the Saviour’s antecedent 
propitiation and lasting intercession is connected 
with this section of the mark of the true know- 
ledge of and fellowship with God, as that of vital 
Christianity: see whether thou really art the 
‘object of the intercession of the Sinless One with 
Him who is Light! The malu securitas and the 
utilis timor move the Apostle to set this section 
with the given marks of a true Christian into 
‘close connection with the immediately preceding 
section of the atonement for the sins of the whole 
‘world, and namely, as a link in the chain of 
thoughts depending onv. 5.: ‘‘That God is Light.” 
His object is to excite a salutary, moral serious- 
mess of purpose in his readers; their obedicnce 
to the commandments of God, and especially their 
practice of brotherly love are given to them as 
tokens by which they may determine whether 
they are really in God’s kingdom of grace. He 
warns, therefore, “against the false security of a 
show-Christianity,” and guards his churches 
‘against false confidence and carnal security” 
(Neander); similar are the views of the greater 
number of commentators, from Sg and 
Caloy down to Diisterdieck, who, however, con- 
fines himself to pointing out the dependence of 
this section also on the leading thought in ch. i. 
‘5, 6, while the former take too narrow views of 


away,” wapdyera:. The Present should by all means be retained. German: alreedy, 
darkness,” 4 gxorie, both here and below in v.11. The omission of the Article in E. V. 
German: “An offence” or “ stumbling-block is nct in him.”—M. 


t darkness” (E. V.) is vested 
the iis correct rendering, *‘ because the dar 


and ambiguous, better retsia 
rman : “ where he goeth to.” 


the connection with ch. ii. 1, 2. The copula sa 
denotes the close connection and appurtenance of 
the sequel to the preceding section. Hence it 
is not correct to make here the beginning of ® 
new section, (Sander: ‘‘Having thus far spokea 
of the proofs of salvation, he now proceeds to 
exhort his readers to its preservation”), or to 
connect with ch. i. 5, 6 (Huther). 

Obedience to the commandments of God te the 
general characteristic of true Christiantty. (v.v. 8-6). 

Ver. 8. And hereby we know.—Jobn 
uses év robry in order to refer to the sequel, as 
here, ch. iii. 16, 19, 24; iv. 9, 10, 18, 17; v. 2, or 
to the preceding, as in v. 5: iii. 10; the reference 
is generally plain from the context. In the for- 
mer case the Apostle is wont to indicate the mark 
whereby we know, by the addition of the prepos- 
tion éx (iv. 18), or by dre (ch. iii. 16, 19; iv. 9, 10), 
or iva (ch. iv. 17), or édv (vv.-8, 5), or drav (ch. ¥. 
2), according as he wants to supply either “a 
really existing, historically given and objectively 
sure token” (Disterdieck), on one only ideally 
existing and described as possible or conditional. 
The Apostle, who lays a strong emphasis on know- 
ing, understands to express in writing the different 
shades of thought with the same nicety and cor 
rectness. ([‘‘John uses the formula & rviry 
ytvooxouey first as referring the demonstrative 
pronoun beck to what has gone before, a8 ¢ §- 
in our y. 5, and in ch. iii. 10. If, however, the 
demonstrative pronoun in this or a like formuls, 
looks onward, and the token itself, with the clr- 


kness,” ore y oxoria. 
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cumstanee of which it is a token, follows, he ex- 
presses this token variously and significantly, 
according to the various shades of meaning to be 
conveyed. Sometimes the token implied in the 
demonstrative, follows in a separate sentence, as 
in'ch. iv. 2; sometimes the construction is slightly 
changed, and the sentence begun with év robry is 
not regularly brought to a close, but continued 
in’ a new and correlative form; ¢. g. ch. iii. 24, 
where év robry yerdoxouev is taken up by éx rov 
cv. And this way of expression is closely paral- 
lel to that where dr: completes the construction 
begun with év robry. 80 ch. iii. 16, 19; iv. 9, 
10, 18. In these cases the full objective reality 
of the token, as a fact, is set forth. It is an un- 
doubted fact that He has given us of His Spirit, 
that He has sent His Son: and from these facts 
our inference is secure to the other facts in 
question, that He abideth in us, eto. But in 
other passages we find instead of this dr: an iva, 
ch. iv. 17, or an édy, as here, John xiii. 35, or 
bray, ch. v. 2. This édv, érav, mark the token 
implied in é¢v ro#rw as one not actually existent, 
an historical or objectively certain fact; but as 
a possible contingency, something hypothetically 
and conditionally assumed: in other words as 
ideal.” Dtsterdieck, pp. 172, sq.—M.]. He is 
concerned with the fact, - 

That we have known Him.—tThe context 
must determine who is meant by atrév, God the 
Father or Christ; the reason must be sought in 
the section itself, where in vv. 8-6 we have first 
the repeated forms airov, avro and avrdv and 
once éxezvoc, v. 6. As the latter evidently denotes 
Christ, so the former applies with equal certainty 
to God the Father. Hence it was not the imme- 
diately preceding ferse in which Christ is spoken 
of, which induced the Apostle to use avrév and 
to understand thereby the Father, but rather the 
all-controlling thought, ‘‘God is Light,” ch. i. 5. 
—S8o0 Bede, Oeaumenius, Erasmus, Liicke, Jach- 
mann, Baumgarten-Crusius, de Wette, Briickner, 
Diisterdieck, Huther, Ebrard. It is referred to 
Christ by Augustine, Episcopius, Grotius, Luther, 
Calov, Wolf, Lange, Sander, Neander. Socinus 
and Calvin are undecided. The word yivéoxecr, 
oecurring twice in juxtaposition, bears each time 
substantially the same meaning: to know. But 
to know God is not a matter of the understanding 
only, a knowledge, a knowing, but matter of the 
whole man; it is an inward life, both matter of 
the will and of the mind; an entering into, a 
perceiving in order to be penetrated thereby, in 
order to receive it in receptivity. The object of 
this knowing becomes the substance of him that 
knows; the nature of the object of our knowing 
determines His coming near us and entering into 
relationship with us. God cannot be known 
without Himself; it is only by converse with 
Him that He allows Himself to be known (Oecume- 
nius; cvvexpé0nuev airy, Clarius ‘ societatem habe- 
mus cum eo.”?); the knowledge of God presup- 
poses and promotes life-fellowship with Him. 
This last particular is also intimated by the per- 
feet tyvéxanev; the real fact of having known 
Him is described as finished, attended by an 
after-effect and still further development in con- 
tinued and ever-growing knowledge; it is parallel 
to xorveviay Eyecv per’ airod, ch. i. 6. Col. 8. ‘‘In- 
ward affinity of life, real appurtenance is the un- 


conditional pre-supposition both of knowing and 
loving; for only those in affinity with each other 
know and love each other” (Diisterdieck). We, 
the Christians, renewed in Christ, created to His 
image, are those who know. Hence it is false to 


take ycvéoxewv like the Hebrew )/ 1 in the sense - 


of to love (Carpzov, 8. G. Lange), or only as 8 
theoretical understanding of Divine truth (Soci- 
nus, Episcopius); nor may we intermingle know- 
ledge and love, and regard the latter as essential 
to the former (Bede, Oecumenius, Liicke), al- 
though knowledge is conditioned by love (de 
Wette).—[It is not mere theoretical knowledge, 
but vital, experimental knowledge flowing from 
God, being received into the heart, and His in- 
fluencing our thoughts, our will and our actions. 
If we keep His Commandments.—The 
verb rypeiy, probably connected with répac, [more 
probably with rfpoc, a watch, M.), a sign, de- 
notes properly to pay attention, to observe, dvenov 
ae xi. 4), ry ¢uAaxpy (Acts xii. 6), the beloved 

isciples (Jno. xvii. 11@8qq.), rHv a Tov 
mvebparog (Eph. iv. 8), éavrév (1 Jno. v. 18). 
Hence to preserve [keep in safety] (obdservare, 
servare) from loss, danger, injury. Fear, selfish- 
ness, hatred or love may be the motives of such 
preserving; the object of rypeiv enables us to 
infer the motive. His commandments—the com- 
mandments of God the Father; for the reference 
to Christ here is valid not so much because He 
gave commandments as because He kept them 
(cf. v. 6). Zo keep the commandments is not the 
same as év gurl repirareiv (ch. i. 7), but an indis- 
pensable part of it, and moreover a distinct, cog- 
nizable part of the greater, wide and profound 
whole, and as a sign or token peculiarly fitted to 
mark a conclusion. The commandments of God 
are clear, simple, well-defined; the expression of 
His will, given as much for His glory as for our 
salvation, evidences of His holy love, of His sanc- 
tifying compassion, and of His salutary right- 
eousness; they answer to His Being, and in like 
manner to the nature of His Law, and particu- 
larly to the nature of His creatures. If they ori- 
ginate in the love of God, the motive of obedience 
to them must also be the love of God, who gave 
them, and the love of themselves as the gifts of 
His love. But the words themselves do not war- 
rant the opinion of Augustine and Bede, that John 
insists here upon love. He only demands the un- 
exceptional keeping of the commandments of 
God, and by the use of the Article and the Plural 
(rd¢ evroAdc), excludes any and every arbitrary 
selection. He lays down a sure and infallible 
token; and the erroneous view just stated proves 
it to be such. But he does not lay down this 
keeping as a fact by the use of érz, but as a sup- 
position by é@v; with this agrees also the choice 
of the word rypely instead of zouty (which is 
likewise conditioned by the words of our Lord in 
Matth. xxviii. 20: rypely mévra boa éverecAdunv 
dulv). We cannot do, but only keep the command- 
ments of God. And even this is very limited, 
unsatisfactory, liable to frequent and manifold 
interruptions. Least of all can it be John’s 
meaning (according to ch. i. 8-10) to suppose 
Christians capable of fully keeping and prac. 
tising the commandments of God. But notwith: 
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standing all the shortcomings of obedience to the 
commandments of God, and despite all the imper- 
fections and sins of Christians and their life, 
there still remains a sharp contrast between those 
who remember the commandments of God to do 
them (Ps. oiii. 18), and those who do not mind 
them at all, or only know them. However great 
may be the difference of believers among them- 
selves, their knowledge of God and their obedi- 
ence to the commandments of God will be reci- 
procally related, and the latter will always remain 
a sure token of the former, which cannot be a 
fact in the life of Christians without the latter. 
On that account the Apostle, as is his wont, (as 
in ch. i. 8, 9), gives prominence to the opposite 
with a progression in the thought and by way of 
explanation. [Huther thinks it note-worthy that 
John never designates the Christian command- 
ments By mio» a term used by him only with re- 
ference to the Mosaic code of laws, but mostly by 
évrodai (only occasionally Adyoc Peov, or zxuorod); 
nor by the verb maeiy (except in Rev. xxii. 14} 
but rypelv. Paul uses the term rypeiv évroAfy only 
at 1 Tim. vi. 11; it occugg besides in the N. T. at 
Matth. xix. 17 (cf. ch. xxviii. 20). M.]. 

Ver. 4. He that saith I have known 
Him, and keepeth not His command- 
ments, is a liar.—The progression in the deve- 
lopment and unfolding of the thought lies in the 
Singular, which sets it forth not as indefinitely 
general, but as general and true in its applica- 
tion to each individual. It lies moreover in the 
negative form, so that we may and must not only 
infer the knowledge of God from the keeping of 
God’s commandments, and from other facts as 
well, but that the keeping of the Divine com- 
mandments, obedience, cannot and must not be 
irae where there is a knowledge of God, 
which deserves that name. The words ‘‘he is a 
liar,’ moreover, are intensive and stronger than 
‘she lies” (ch. i. 6), or “he deceives himself” 
(ch. i. 8). Not a single act, but his whole nature 
and being, is thus designated; the lic reigns in 
him. There may first of all be wanting self-exa- 
mination in the light of divine truth, or it may be 
self-deception and unconscious hypocrisy, but the 
conscious lie will follow; one desires to appear 
more than oneis. The further particular, 

And the truti is not in him, gives empha- 
tio prominence to the status, the emptiness of 
such a person, cf. ad. ch. i. 8, in Ezegetical and 
Critical. . 

Vex. 5, similar to ch. i, 8—10, in antithesis 
with v. 4, refers back to v. 8, by d2, but progress- 
ing both in the subject-clause and in the predi- 
cate-clause. 

But whoso keepeth His word; literally: 
“shut whoso keepeth of Him the word.’’—Tnpj, keep- 
eth, stands emphatically first, so avrod precedes 
tov Adyov, and Adyov instead of the manifold 
évroAal, in order to mark the unity. ‘‘ Precepta 
multa, verbum unum,” observes Bengel, and a La- 
pide correctly says: ‘‘ Dicit verbum cus in singu- 
lari, quia precipue respicit legem caritatte: enim 
ceteras omnes in se comprehendit.”” Hence 6 Adyor 
is not the synonym of al évrodai (Huther), nor 
the comforting message of the gospel, nor the re- 
quirement of faith, but the revelation of the will 
of God as a unit, or the revelation of His com- 
mandments in their relation as a unit to His pur- 
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pose of grace (Ebrard). As this sentence corres- 
ponds with “if we keep His commandments” 
(v. 3), and is more definite by the pron. rel. than 
is the other sentence by édv, so the éyvdxapev av- 
rov is parallel with é» robrp 1) aydry rou Veov 
reredeiwrac, It matters not how much we distin- 
guish knowledge and love, and warn against their 
being confounded, they are nevertheless intrinsi- 
cally connected and correlatives: ‘“Amor 
ponit cognitionem”’ [says Grotius, which Huther 
admits, and adds M.]: ‘‘Cognitio pr 
amorem.” Both are true. From this it is evident 
both that we must apply avror, v. 3, to God the 
Father, and that 7 ayd7 rov Geov must denote our 
love of God (as ch. ii. 15; iii. 17; iv. 12; v. 3.) 
The knowledge of God and the love to God must 
correspond with each other. This is the view of 
the majority of commentators, viz.: Bede, Ocecu- 
menius, Luther, Beza, Lorinus, Socinus, Grotius, 
S. G@. Lange, Lticke, Jachmann, Baumgarten- 
Crusius, de Wette, Briickner, Neander, Huther, 
Diisterdieck, and others. Others (Flacius, 8. 
Schmid, Calov, J. Lange, Bengel, Sander), under. 
stand the love of God tous (as in ch. iv, 9, 10), firstin 
opposition to the Ramish exposition of the meri- 
torious perfectio caritatis nostre aut operum nos- 
trorum, and secondly on account of reredzivras, 
which, they say, cannot be predicated of our 
love. But neither is it ‘‘the love commanded by 
God” (Episcopius) in which we have to exercise 
ourselves, nor the relation of reciprocal love be- 
tween God and man, the communio, societas and 
conjunctio, mulua amicitia et conjunctio (Ebrard 
following several commentators, chiefly [Ger- 
man] Reformed), nor ‘the love of God in us, com- 
prising both God's love to us, through which, and 
our love to God, in which we@live.” (Besser.) 
The explanation of rereAciwraz, is perf perfect, 
is difficult. We have no right to dilute the word 
with Beza, as if John were speaking not of a per- 
fecta caritas, but of an adimpleta caritas, without all 
show and hypocrisy, so that the reference were 
only to sincere love and reAgcovy were only mettre wm 
exécution [to put into execution.—M.]. Nor canit 
be right to hold with Socinus and his successors, 
the rationalists, that the reference is toa relative 
perfection adapted tothe powers of man, because 
adAnfaec prohibits such an interpretation. It sig- 
nifies, as in ch. iv. 12,17, 18, perfected, has be- 
come perfect. ‘John supposes the case that some- 
body really keeps the word of God, and from this 
ideal stand-point says with the fullest right that 
such a keeping of the Divine commandments evi- 


dences a perfected love to God in practice (of. 
ier 6 he more the ideal keeping of the sen- 
tence becomes apparent to us, so much the more 


do we perceive in it a paracletical power, an in- 
centive to the realization of that ideal, a holding 
up of Christian duty, dgeiAe:, v. 6.” (Diister- 
dieck). Calvin says: ‘Si quis objiciat, eminem 
unguam fuisse repertum, qui deum ita perfecte dil 
geret, respondeo, sufficere, modo guisque pro grahs 
sibi date mensura ad hanc perfectionem adspird. 
Interim constat definitio, quod perfectus dei amor st 
legitima sermonis ejus observatio. In ea nos pro- 
gredi sicut in notitia proficere decet.” But Huther 
is perfectly right in his strictures of Calvin's 
view which approaches that of Socinus, who 
says: ‘‘Est autem perfectio ista caritatis in Deum ef 
obedientia prasceptorum ous ita intelligenda, wh noe 
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omnino requiratur, ne et quicguam deesse possit, sed 
tantum ut ejusmodi st, gua Deus pro sua ingenti 
erga nos bonitate contentus esse voluit.’’—M.]. 
‘‘Where the word of God is perfectly fulfilled, 
there the love to God is perfect; perfect love 
shows itself in perfect obedience. It is certainly 
true that the Christian at no moment of his life 
has reached this perfection, but is always only 
growing in that direction. John, however, does 
not refer to that here.” The Apostle now quickly 
subjoins the concluding thought: Hereby (not 
‘by the perfection of love” (Socinus), but ‘‘by 
obedience to the commandments of God,”’ Huther, 
Ebrard ; for this thought concerning obedience as 
the token of the knowledge of God and of life- 
fellowship with Him governs this whole thought- 
complex) we know that we are in Him. 
‘Ev avrg éopév is the final and summary expression 
of éyvdxayev airdv, v. 8, and of xowwviay tyouev 
per’ avrod, ch. i. 6, of the inward life-fellowship of 
Christtans with God. Itis more than man’s de- 
pendence on God in virtue of his inward relation 
to Him (as in Acts xvii. 28). As having known 
Him is not without being tn Him, obedience of 
His commandments must stand as the mark of 
the knowledge of God, while the love of God [i. 
e., our love to God, M.] must supervene. What 
is said here amounts therefore to more than the 
explanation given by Grotius: ‘Christi ingenii 
discipuli sumus.” 

Ver. 6 is the final and full conclusion of this 
section. 

He that saith he abideth in Him, ought 
himself also so to walk.—First: ‘Synonyma, 
cum gradatione: ILLUM NossE, IN ILLO R88E IN ILLO 
MANEBE, cognilio, communio, constantia,” (Bengel); 
then évroAdc typelv, tov Adyov, mepiaretv Kablirg 
ixeivoc. "Ev air@, particularly by the side of éxeivoc 

Jesus), and different from it, evidently denotes 
de the Father, and not Christ, as maintained by 
Augustine, Wolf, Neander, al., although the recol- 
lection of yéverv, the favourite expression of Jesus, 
which occurs ten times in John xv. 4-1 1, may have 
influenced the language of the Apostle in this pas- 
sage; at all events, the abiding spoken of in the 
Gospel is also connected with a reference to the 
commandments. ‘Being and abiding in God de- 
note one and the same fellowship with God. The 
latter term merely superadds the description of 
its permanence and continuance, which is not con- 
tained in the former.” (Frommann.) 

Ought (ofeiAe:) does not designate a mark or 
sign, but only the obligation. ; 

So to walk even as He walked.—(i. «. 
Christ). This walking is not a mark or sign, 
which exists or might exist, or given as a touch- 
stone to determine the Christianity of individuals, 
but simply designates the duty and obligation of 
Christians, as the disciples of Christ. Nor is it 
consequently a moment of abiding or being in God, 
a part thereof, but @ goal to be reached, and a 
problem to be solved by every Christian, with 
the obligation of which none may dispense. So 
(obrw) to walk as Christ walked—is a require- 
ment, compliance with which involves constant 
learning and ceaseless labour. The reference to 
Christ by xadac éxeivog occurs several times in 
this Epistle, ch. iii. 3, 7; iv. 17. 

As He walked points neither to particular 
traits in the life of Christ, e.g. prayer for His 


enemies (Augustine), contempt of the world and 
its pleasures, and patience in sufferings (Bede), 
nor, a8 in 1 Pet. ii. 21, sqq., to His self-humilia- 
tion and suffering, nor only to His perfect obe- 
dience of the commandments of God, nor to His 
doing only; but it is the concrete representation 
of walking in the Light (ch. i. 7), of the Divine 
life in Christ, whose essence and kernel is love. 
So that Paul may even exhort us to imttate, copy, 
follow God (Eph. v. 1,) and to walk in love (v. 2). 
But this must not be confined to the inward dis- 
position, but must have an adequate expression in 
all our doings, in our whole conduct, at every step 
of our life; hence xep:raretv. John and his mysti- 
cism are certainly not afflicted with sentimental- 
ism. The emphatic ofrwe can hardly be dispensed 
with hore [See Appar. Crit. v. 6, note 7.—M.]. 

Brotherly love in particular is now specified as 
a mark of true Christianity (vv. 7-11). 

Ver. 7. Beloved, so in ch. iii. 2, 21; iv. 1, 7, 
11; in the last two passages it is particularly con- 
nected with the commandment of brotherly love. 
Beloved of God the Father in Christ, whom they 
ought to follow in that they walk in love to the 
brethren, as He did. (Huther: “Such an ad- 
dress does not necessarily indicate a new para- 
graph, but it bursts forth also in cases when the 
matter in question is to be brought home to the 
hearts of readers or hearers; which is the case 
here.” —M. ]. 

I write not a new commandment to 
you.—The whole context, both what immediately 
precedes and what follows, requires us to regard 
this évroA# as a commandment, even as the com- 
mandment of brotherly love. The consideration 
of v. 6 teaches first that dgefAec constrains us to 
hold fast to the meaning of évtoA#, commandment, 
and secondly exhorts us to walking after Christ; 
while v. 9 treats of love to the brethren. The 
latter is the definite and explicit declaration of 
what is implied inthe former. It is improper to 
say that the reference here is to the different 
commandments; the commandment, to walk after 
Christ, and the commandment, to love the breth- 
ren; the two commandments are not alongside 
one another, but inside one another, and so that 
the latter is included in the former, not vice versa, 
that consequently the former is more general and 
less definite than the latter, whereas the latter is 
particular and clearly defined [i. e. Walking after 
Christ is the general, loving the brethren the 
particular.—M.]. A separation is impossible 
here; nor must vv. 7-11 be subdivided as if 
vv. 7, 8 treated of something different from vv. 
9-11. That which is stated in such explicit and 
definite terms in the second half, with reference 
to the first half of the whole section, must be 
already contained and intimated in the first half. 
The argument proceeds from the formal, as given 
in the walk of Christ, to the material which is 
contained therein. The connection is supported 
by the Apostle’s mode of treatment. For in ch. 
iii. 11, 28; iv. 7, 21, he uniformly passes from 
general precepts to the commandment of love. 
Jno. xv. 18, 17, and particularly ch. xiii. 34, pre- 
sent an analogy, and supply the basis for this 
part of the Epistle. 2 Jno. 4-6 is the perfect 
parallel passage which specifies walking in truth, 
walking after His commandments, walking in the 
new comandments, which we had from the be- 
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ginning, and which they had heard. The cor- 
responding points here are walking in the light, 
walking as He walked, after the commandments 
of God, in love of the brethren. But the reference 
cannot by any means be to walking after Christ 
per se in v. 6, because just there the évroA is 
described as 6 Adyoc dv yxovoare. The command- 
ment given is therefore, not Christ’s walk which 
is seen, but His Word, which is Aeard; the com- 
mandment was not only given in acts, but spoken 
in the word. Of course we must not understand 
6 Adyoo as designating the Gospel which is 
preached, and make it the évroAf. Lastly, the 
general grammatical usage forces us to take 
évroAy [in its usual sense—M.] as commandment, 
and not in the sense of doctrine or truth, as 
Flacjus, Calov, J. Lange, Rickli, Ebrard under- 
stand it. We ought therefore to agree with Au- 
gustine, Bede, Oecumenius, Theophylact, Luther, 
Calvin, Baumgarten-Crusius, de Wette, Neander, 
Sander, Huther and Diisterdieck, who understand 
the commandment of brotherly love, and not with 
expositors like Beza, Socinus, Episcopius, Liicke, 
Frommano and others, who hold that the com- 
mandment applies only to walking after Christ. 

It is doubtful whether Braune’s view of the re- 

tion between walking after Christ and loving the 
brethren is correct. ‘It strikes me that the case is 
stated with greater lucidity and correctness hy 
Huther, who says with reference to the two views 
of the commentators: ‘‘These two views seem to 
be opposed to each other, but they are opposed 
only when it is assumed that John's design was 
to specify a particular commandment in contra- 
distinction from other commandments. But that 
assumption is erroneous: the commandment to 
keep the commandments (or the word) of God 
after the pattern of Christ, or to walk in the 
Light, is none other than that of loving one’s 
brother. From oh. i. 5, onwards John does not 
refer to different commandments, but to a general 
commandment of the Christian life, which flows 
from the truth that God is Light. The reference 
is to this commandment when John, in order to 
bring the matter right home to the hearts of his 
readers, says: obx évroAjy xaviv ypddw tyly, 80 
that évroA7 does not refer to a commandment he 
is about to specify, but to the commandment he 
had already specified before (however, not in v. 
6 only), and which he is about to define more 
clearly in the sequel as its concrete substance.” 
This view Huther pronounces in agreement with 
that of Diisterdieck: ‘The solution of the riddle 
is... . that the holy commandment to walk as 
Christ did walk, is fully and essentially contained 
in the commandment of brotherly love.” ‘We 
encounter here the view that as the whole exem- 
plary life of Christ is contained in His love of 
us, 80 our whole walk in the Light is substan- 
tially nothing else than following after Christ in 
this full brotherly love.” —M. ]. 

The words ‘‘not a new commandment" are ex- 
plained by what follows: 

But an old commandment, which ye 
had from the beginning; this old com- 
mandment is the word which ye heard.— 
The commandment, therefore, is not new, but old, 
because the readers do not only now learn to 
know it by his writing, (ypdgw), but because they 
have it already, and had it from the beginning. It 


is also said how they did receive it; they had 
heard it, that is, it had been announced to then. 
This renders it necessary to refer az’ apyix to 
the beginning of Christianity, and the Christian 
standing of the readers; for the beginning, as 
far it concerns their life, cannot be anterior tc 
their time, but must ooincide with their life and 
the time when it was announced to them. So, 
also, v. 24; ch. iii. 11; 2 Jno. 5,6. Ye can 
never mean mayores vestri (Grotius), but desig. 
nates the readers themselves, the Church, to 
whom the Epistle is addressed. Nor is there 
room for a distinction between Jewish Christians 
who had it already formerly, and Gentile Chris- 
tians who had only heard it by the preaching ot 
the Gospel, as Wolf draws it, and for saying that 
the beginning in the case of the former denotes 
what is written in the Old Testament by Moses 
(Flacius, Clarius), and that in the case of the 
latter the beginning dates even from the crea- 
tion, written in their heart and conscience (the 
Greeks, fully corresponding with what Luthardt, 
on free-will, p. 12, 8q., 22, observes as a charac- 
teristic of the Greek Church which is fond of con- 
necting Christianity with the sphere of the uni- 
versally human as contradistinguished from the 
Latin Charch, which prefers to give prominence 
to the specific newness of the Christian, Baun- 
garten-Crusius, Credner). Bat we must not 
say that dn apryic bears precisely the same 
meaning as in ch. i. 1; ii. 18, 14; iii. 8, since 
the meaning is determined by the context, which 
points here to the beginning of the Christian 
life. This is the view of most commentators, 
viz.: Calvin, Beza, Socinus, Episcopius, Lange, 
Rickli, Liicke, de Wette, Sander, Neander, Bes- 
ser, Diisterdieck, Huther and al.—The Article in 
the addition (7 évroAy 7 maAacd) marks once more 
the age of the commandment which had already 
been indicated by the antithesis (ovx-xan7y, aiid 
waAdadv). It is called straightforth 6 Adyar, & 
qxovodre, because, as all évyroAa? run together in 
the one évrody, as this one évroAd runs through 
and fills the whole Adyor, the evangelical ayyedia: 
‘We should love one another as Christ has loved 
us;” wherefore 6 Adyor is not the chief substance 
of the word, but the word itself. As elyeve meant 
that they had, knew and used the commandment, 
so 7xobcare adds how they came to possess it: by 
the preaching of the Apostles. The addition is, 
therefore, not a correction of ypddu, aa if John 
wanted to say: it is not I that give it to you 
now while I am writing, but you have heard it 
long ago of Christ (Baumgarten-Crusius), [for 
nmxovodre has no immediate relation to }, 

but to elyere.—M. ]. 

Ver. 8. Again I write unto you.—Iléo 
indicates a close connection with the preceding 
verse, rendered unmistakable by the repetition 
of the same word in the same form: ypé¢u, V. /; 
—nédv belongs to the verb (Liicke, de Wette), 
although évroAjv xa:vjy stands before ypé¢u, and 
signifies again, once more, & second time, 
Erasmus, with whom most commentators agree 
here, is not wrong in saying (against Huther): 
‘set contrarielatem declarat et tlerationem,” because 
méAy is used by Homer and Hesiod in the sens? 
of back, backward, and against, wdAsv épetv to gat 
say [i. ¢., say against—M.], but in Herodotus 80 
Attic, and later writers generally, it bears slmost 
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the exclusive signification of again, once more, 
anew; but Erasmus errs when he adds: ‘hic non 
repelitionis sed contrarietatis est declaratio ;”’ it is 
here corrective and epanorthotic (Beza, Episco- 
pius, Calov, Wolf, Liicke, al.).—Ipdgu, both here 
and in v. 7, denotes the present act of the Apos- 
tle, and has its ordinary, literal sense, not—I 
prescribe (Baumgarten-Crusius), nor does the 
Accusative following ypdé¢w admit the construction 
=I write of, concerning the commandment. 
[As]anew commandment, which thing 
is true in Him and in you.—[ Knapp’s para- 
phrase wdAcy (a) EvroAny aviv ypdgu: tiv (robro) 
& éorev adanbéc is the basis of as bracketed in the 
text.—M.].—This is a further proof of the close 
connection of this verse with v. 7; John adheres 
to what he had just said, writes still on the same 
point, and it is, therefore, simpty impossible to 
make v. 8 begin 8 new paragraph, as does Eb- 
rard. The clause 6 éoriy aAndéc relates to the 
‘preceding matter, as is evident from the relative 
pronoun, and cannot be connected with the fol- 
lowing clause introduced by dr, as Ebrard 
thinks. The Neuter forbids our regarding it as 
a relative clause belonging to xka:v) évrod?, as 
maintained by Diisterdieck, who assumes a con- 
structio ad sensum, and says that ‘‘the real sub- 
stance of évrod?) is declared to be true, both in 
Christ and in the readers,” but this would re- 
quire 7—dAndyc (Liicke), and “the thing re- 
quired by évroA?) is nothing else but the évroA7 
itself” (Ebrard). We must take it rather as co- 
Srdinated with évroAy xan, and construe it like 
évroAjy navi, as the object of ypd¢w. The above- 
mentioned paraphrase of Knapp is the most sim- 
ple construction, although we must not attach to 
the inserted dc the meaning of ‘‘tanquam si nova 
esset,”’ as Knapp does, for then it could not be 
called a new commandment; yet both the Apos- 
tle and our Lord Himself describe it by the epi- 
thet new (Jno. xiii. 84); o¢, moreover, denotes 
the Usiehe fatati xv. 15, and elsewhere), and is 
well adapted to being supplied, in order to point 
out the right explanation.—But we have to begin 
with the explanation of 5 éorzv, which stands em- 
phatically first; the reference is consequently to 
that, which is—in Him and in you. Avrés by 
the side of iuiv denotes a person, so that év airy 
is not =per se ac simpliciter (Socinus), and the 
context requires its being explained of Christ 
and not of God (Jachmann, who is then com- 
pelled to understand gAv3éc in connection with 
ev avr®, in a different sense from the same word 
in connection with év iuiv; tn God it has its rea- 
son, in you it has its evidence). There is no 
reason why the preposition should be rendered 
respectu, in respect of, or by (which something 
may be known, identified as true, de Wette); it 
simply means: in or with Christ and you. At 
the same time 4/7fléc bears of course the sense of 
real, as in Acts xii. 9 [#. ¢., it denotes actual re- 
ality (Huther, Meyer) iL}. The sentence, 
moreover, must not be torn to pieces after the 
manner of Erasmus, Episcopius and Grotius: 
‘quod verum est in illo, id etiam in vobis verum est, 
esse debet.”’ But brotherly love evidenced in the 
walk is true in Christ the Head and in the read- 
ers of the Epistle, as the members of His Body. 
No matter how great the difference of that real- 
ity may be, it is still there [is actually, really 


extant.—M.]. This stands as a new command- 
ment, and, therefore, John writes it thus. He 
considers the évroA7? as the main point, places it 
first, and then predicates of it that it is new, 
after having previously called it old.—He called 
it old from the stand-point of the present with re- 
gard to the former entrance into Christianity, 
which took place long ago; he describes as new 
that which is true in Christ and His people, and 
sees first in Him what is now also in His people, 
what Christ required of His followers as a new 
commandment (Jno. xiii. 84), and from this 
stand-point, from their entrance into Christianity 
and their fellowship with Christ, he, like the 
Lord Himself, calls this a commandment which 
is new. The Apostle consequently does not refer 
here to the permanent duration of the command- 
ment of brotherly love, which requires to be con- 
stantly inculcated anew (Calvin: ‘‘perpetuo vi- 
gere,” Socinus, Knapp, al.), nor to man’s new 
birth (Augustine, Bede, al.). It is new by the 
very words added by Christ Himself in Jno. xiii. 
34: ‘*xabds 7ydry0a buds,” as He has proved it 
in fact, and as he does effect and operate it in 
His people. f[Huther: ‘The sense is: that 
which is already true, ¢. ¢., a reality, in Christ 
and in you, to wit: the rypelv rag évroAdc rov 
Seov (cf. Jno. xv. 10, where Christ says of Him- 
self: éya@ rac évroAde rod warpd¢ pov fielded f I 
write to you as a new commandment,” and then 
he adds in a foot-note, ‘‘It is manifestly not 
more surprising that John sets up before his 
readers anew as 8 commandment that which has 
already become a reality in them, than that he 
announces to them truths, of which he says him- 
self that they know them already.”—M. ]. 
Because the darkness passeth away and 
the true light shineth already.—This sen- 
tence answers the question: Why does the Apos- 
tle write as a commandment which is new that 
which is true in Him and the readers of the Epis- 
tle? Hence dr: is simply causal, because; and 
this whole sentence corresponds exactly with the 
preceding (Diisterdieck, Huther). ‘Ori, conse- 
quently, is not merely dependent on adyifc or 
évroag# (Socinus, Bengel, Ebrard), so that it 
has declarative force=that; the point is not to 
prove that the light shineth and that the dark- 
ness passeth away, nor could that be the sub- 
stance of a commandment. Nor can we divide 
(with Lticke and Briickner) the sentence that the 
commandment of walking in the light manifests 
itself as new in Christ (in whom the true light 
has appeared), and in the readers (in whom this 
light diffuses itself and shines already, scattering 
the darkness), and refer the former to év airy, 
which is not said at all, or to rd gi¢ gaiver, and 
the latter to év july or 4 oxoria mwapdéyera. We. 
have no occasion or warrant for doing so. The. 
antitheses 7 oxorla and 1d ¢é¢ GAnbivdy must be. 
taken in an ethical sense, and denote the sinful 
and the holy, as the elements in which one lives 
and walks; and this construction is rendered ne- 
cessary by the subsequent verses and the whole. 
context. Both are opposed to each other, but 
they exist alongside each other, increasing or- 
decreasing (rapdyerar—én galvet), The former 
consequently does not denote the economy of the. 
Old Testament or paganism, which indeed were. 
never without light, nor the latter only the per- 
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son of Christ, as in John i. 9 (Oecumenius, Ben- 
gel), nor ‘‘Christus una cum doctrina cjus et effectus 
fide et caritate”’ (Lange); for the expression has 
a wider reach. The oxoria denotes the whole 
power and sphere of the ethical life, separate 
from communion with God (the Light in Whom 
there is no darkness), still fighting against the 
Light, but evermore condemned (Jno. iii. 19), 
constantly overcome and consuming itself; but 
the Light, which is God (ch. i. 5), embraces 
whatever belongs to His Kingdom, and keeps be- 
tievers in communion with Himself (Dasterdieck). 
The Light is called 7d aA76cvdv, which is not only 
real (GAnG2c), but the true light answering to the 
real truth, embracing and effecting the real truth. 
(Ibid.) [Eternal, essential Light, of which 
earthly light is only a transitory image.—Hu- 
ther, Neander.—M.]. So Luke xvi. 11; 1 Thess. 
i. 9. Itis just the life of the Lord, wherein ts 
that which shines, bursts and shines forth with 
ever increasing strength; this real Being is the 
Light, the true Light (John i. 4). In wapdyera 
we have first of all to preserve the Present form. 
The Vulgate renders falsely ‘‘tenebre transie- 
runt; so do Luther, ‘is past,” Calvin [and E. V. 
‘ig past”’—M.]. It is unnecessary to construe 
it passively with Besser, Sander, Bengel, (tradu- 
citur, commutatur, ita ut tandem absorbeatur); it is 
Middle, like rapdye, 1 Cor. vii. 31 (so Oecume- 
nius, Wolf, Liicke, de Wette, Diisterdieck, Hu- 
ther): it is passing away, vanishing, disappear- 
ing. With this corresponds #7 gaiver, said of the 
Light, it shineth, shineth already, not now (Lu- 
ther, E. V.); the darkness makes room for the 
light, the light begins already to break through. 
f uther, who adds, ‘‘so that neither the darkness 
s entirely past, nor the light entirely estab- 
lished.”—M.]. The transition from the reign 
of darkness to that of the Light is thus indicated 
and referred tothe future, when the conflict thus 
begun will end in the full victory of the Light. 
Hence in the words 6 éorey éy tutv John expresses 
not so much an encomium on his church, asa 
declaration of his joy in the continued working 
and the commencing and progressing victory of 
the Lord and His Kingdom. From this point of 
view the reading iuzy only can be received as ay- 
thentio, as bringing out the true sense of the pas- 
gage in an undiluted form, which would certainly 
be awakened by the reading july, and lessen the 
Apostle’s pure rejoicing over his church, as the 
work of Jesus Christ. 
in relation to the time in which they live, and 
during which the great work of the Lord took a 
wondrously rapid course of development. The 
true Light, the Lord in His perfect revelation of 
Divine truth, shines already ;—already the great 
morning dawns for mankind. When the Lord 
returns, then will be the full day of God. This 
revelation .. . believers go to meet.—M. ]. 

Ver. 9. He that saith he isin the light 
and hateth his brother. 

For the form of. v. 4, for the thought see ch. i. 
6,7. é¢ here denotes neither Christ (Spener), 
nor the Church (Ebrard: ‘‘ The Church of those 
‘in whom the fact ore 7d dGc ndn daivec has become 
an dAnéc’’); for since Td ddc, v. 5, Genotes the 
holy, the sphere of the Divine life, no other sense 
can be admitted here. 


Rickli: ‘‘Johnsaysthis|. . 


yeyevunutvog éx tov Seod (ch. v. 1); the love of the 
brethren, as the children of a loved Father, rests 
on the love of God, who hus regenerated them 
(ch. v.1; iii. 10.). Likewise in the Gospel (Jno. 
li. 16; xv. 12, 9q.; xiii. 84; xx. 17; xxi. 18); 
St. Peter also gives gAadeAgia in the same sense 
G Pet. i. 22, sq.), and actually distinguishes it 
rom aya) which he takes in the sense of 
geAawipurid (2 Pet. i. 7), (Luther, common love). 
‘‘Ipsa appellatio amoris causam continet (Benge). 
Whether ddeAgdc denotes elsewhere an actual 
brother or a cousin, Jno. vii. 8, 5 [see my article 
‘« Are James the son of Alphseus and James the bro- 
ther of the Lord identical,” in Princeton Review, 
January, 1865—M.], or members of the seme 
nationality, Acts xxiii. 1, or==d rAnoiov, 6 Erepor, 
Core xviii. 86; vii. 83; Luke vi. 41; Jas. iv. 

1), the context must always determine the sense, 
and the context here refers decidedly to Christian 
fellowship. Hence Grotius is wrong: ‘sive Ju- 
dum, sive alienigenam; fratres omnes in Adamo 
sumus’’), as well as Calov and Lange [who give 
a similar exposition.—M.]. It is improper to 
take pcociv as ‘post habere, minus diligere, non co- 
lere’’ (Bretschneider); it means to hate; but it 
is not specified here to which degree of hatred he 
has come to whom reference is made; it is left 
undecided whether his hatred be germinating 
and initial, or mature and fully developed. Not 
even the faintest degree or colouring of hatred can 
be compatible with this éy r6 guri elva:z. That 
saying and this hating are so little in agreement, 
and this hating imports so much more than that 
saying, that John continues, saying, 

Isin the darkness until now—in sin, in 
the atmosphere of the sinful, unti now, yet, at 
this hour, this very moment. But along with all 
this severity and profound earnestness which io- 
sists upon one thing or the other, runs the inti- 
mation of a hope of return. [Huther: “Like 
gac and oxoria, puwetv rov ddeAgéy and ayardy riv 
adeAgév mutually exclude each other. They are 
two diametrically opposed biasses of life; s man’s 
doings belong etther to the one or to the other; 
that which does not belong to the sphere of the 
one, appertains to that of the other. Each denial 
of love is hatred, each conquest of hatred is 
love.” Diisterdieck:—‘*Nothing can be more 
shallow and weak as compared with the ethics 
of the whole Scripture. All the truth, depth, 
and power of Christian ethics rest on the ‘av 
- aut,’ so distinctly insisted on by St. John. 
On the one side is God, on the other the world: 
here is life, there is death; here love, there hate, 
t. e. murder; there is no medium. In the space 
between, is nothing. Life may as yet be merely 
elementary and fragmentary. Love may as yet 
be weak and poor, but still, life in God and its 
necessary demonstration in love, is present really 
and truly, and the word of our Lord is true: 
‘‘He that is not against me is with me,” Luke ir. 
50; and on the other side, the life according to 
the flesh, the attachment to the world, and the 
necessary action of this selfishness by means of 
hatred, may be much hidden, may be craftily 
covered, and with splendid outer surface; but in 
the secret aeptn of tne man, tnere wnere spring 
the real fountains of his moral life, is not God 


The Apostle regards as | but the world; the man is yet in death, and can 


his brother particularly the believer in Christ, as ' consequently love nothing but himself, and must 
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hate his brother; and then the other word of the 
Lord is true, ‘‘ He that is not for me is against me,”’ 
Luke ix. 23. Fora man can only be either for or 
against Christ, and consequently can only have 
either love or hate towards his brother.” —M. ]. 


Vsre. 10. He that loveth his brother, 
‘abideth in the light, and a stumbling- 
block is not in him.—Not only an antithesis 
to v. 9, but also a progression in the argument: 
péver, for every thing depends on the abiding 
which must be the result of being cf. v. 6. The 
sentiment is prepared in éwe dpri v. 9 by the fine 
allusion that hatred of the brother and being in 
the darkness, must be overcome, and that being 
in the light and in love must be maintained. 
Hence we cannot say with Ebrard: ‘‘The exercise 
of brotherly love is of itself a means of strength- 
ening and confirming the new life; from brotherly 
fellowship there flow for the new man refreshing 
and quickening streams of his faith.”’ But the 
love of the brother acts and moves within the 
sphere of light, not without growth which 
strengthens itself there; the impelling power is 
that which evinces itself in brotherly love, faith 
in the Father, faith in the Only Begotten of the 
Father, who gives us the power to become the 
children of God. He that loves his brother ever 
wa more firmly rooted in holiness, the king- 
om of light; growth takes place in brotherly 
love, but brotherly love does not produce it; He 
only produces it who produces fellowship with 
Himself and the love of the brother. John knows 
only aut—aut, hating or loving: ‘‘ubi non amor 
est, odium est, cor non est vacuum” (Bengel). The 
sentence, oxdvdadov év ait ovx éorty fully corres- 
ponds with v. 4; év robrw 7 aAffea ovx gor, The 
comparison of these two verses facilitates the 
understanding of our passage. 1d oxdvdadov, or 6 
oxavdadog (Hesychius) is [the rendering of the 


LXX, M.] for Livan or win properly 


burdédtopoc, oxavddArd pov (r6 év Tal uvdypacc), mpoa- 
néupa; hence Péadev, redévas oxdvdarov. So 
Aivov mpooxbuparoc, tétpa oxavdddAov Rom. ix. 88; 
1 Pet. ii. 7; cf. [s. viii. 14; xxviii. 16; Rom. xiv. 
18. Itis always a stumbling against, an offence 
given, but it is left undefined whether it is given 
with or without guilt. Christ Himself, the Cru- 
cified One, is 1 Cor. i. 28: ‘Iovdaiosg oxdvdadov. 
The guilt of the oxévdadov may reside in him to 
whom it is given, who takes it, who is offended 
at it and falls. Here it is said: év avr@ ovx gor. 
In him, who loves his brother and abides in the 
Light, in the holy, is not oxdvdadov, is not that 
which offends, gives offence, causes himself or 
others to stumble and fall, such ag envy, sus- 
picion, want of sympathy, harshness of judgment, 
pride—all oxévda2a to himself and also to others. 
“‘Qus fratrem odit, tpse sibi offendiculum est et tn- 
currit in se ipsum et tn omnia intus et forts; qui 
amat expediium iler habet. Bengel. This seems 
also to be the exposition of Disterdieck, who 
says: ‘‘Occasion of stumbling and falling, the 
lust of the flesh is still extant in believers, but 
they are always sure of the virtue of the blood of 
Christ which hallows and increasingly removes 
every oxdvdadov (ch. i. 7, sqq.). It is inadmis- 
sible to explain ev avrg—airy, as Grotius does 
(est metonymia et tv abundat; sensus: ille non im- 


pingtt. Ps. oxix. 165), or de Wette (with him [for 
him] there is no offence), or Neander (there is 
no offence with him, he himself does not stumble) 
or to explain avr with Liicke and Sander of the 
external sphere of life, because in the case of 
Christians oxdvdada lie in the world, not in him- 
self. What Vatablus says is only half true; 
nemini offendiculo est ; the same applies to Johann- 
sen: ‘the gives no offence; Ebrard: ‘there is 
nothing in them whereby they give offence to the 
brethren; and Huther, ‘there is nothing in him 
which becomes an offence to himself:’’ the refer- 
ence to others has also been given by Calov, Jach- 
mann, that to himself by Bede, Luther and Calvin. 
Ver. 11 concludes this section in antithesis to 
v. 10, taking from that antithesis that which 
helps the further development of the thought. 
But he that hateth his brother is in the 
darkness and walketh in the darkness.— 
Here we find repirareiv év r2 oxoriag, superadded 
to elva: ev ry oxorig v.10. The latter denotes the 
status or habitus (Sander), or affectus (Grotius) 
the disposition, state, the former the actus, ope- 
ration; so also de Wette and others. ‘*Both the 
being (the assumption) and the doing (the conse- 
quence) of the unloving belong to the darkness; 
of. Gal. v. 25” (Huther). ‘He that hateth his 
brother, both as to his person and as to his walk, 
belongs to the darkness, the sphere of the sin- 
ful” (Ebrard). Closely connected with this is: 
And he knoweth not where he goeth 
to—answering to the oxdvdadov Ev atta ovx Eorey, 
vy. 10. The particle srov, where, not whither, de- 
notes rest; vmdyecy however is not to go, but to 
go away to, to go to; the word describes a calm 
walking, not a mere moving to and fro, but a 
progressive moving towards an end or goal. So 
Jno. iii. 8; viii. 14; xii. 85; also Jno. vii. 85; 
wov—ropebecdar; ch. xx. 2,18; ov 2nxav. The 
unloving man sees and knows not which way he 
is going; he walks with darkened eyes on a dark 
way. Luther (‘they fancy that they are going 
to rest and glory, and yet go to hell’’); and Cy- 
prian (‘tt nescius in gehennam, tgnarus et csecus 
precipitatur in peenam’’) look at the extreme goal, 
but we should not lose sight of the immediate 
consequences of a selfish and unloving being and 
walking. The matter is so very important, that 
the Apostle substantiates his statement, saying: 
Beoause the darkness hath blinded his 
eyes.—Tv¢Aoi7, to blind, to make blind must not 
be changed into ‘‘surrounding with darkness,” 
or diluted by a tanquam (Liicke and others). ‘The 
unloving man himself is dark, and the darkness 
is in him, in his eyes, not only round about him. 
Jno. xii. 40; of. Is. vi. 9, sq.; Matth. xiii. 14, sq.; 
and N. pp. Acts xxviii. 26, sq.; also 2 Cor. iv. 4. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Here we see quite plainly the different sides 
of the Christian life; yyrdoxew Gedy, tag évroAde 
avrov Typely, Tov Adyov uvrov Typeiv, GAjfea, ayary 
rov Veou, Ev avT@ elvat, uévecv, appear as correlates. 
The dogmatical and the ethical are in one ano- 
ther. The ethos is contained in the dogma, 
waiting to be delivered in the life; the ethos 
rests on the do as on a root; both are in- 
wardly related to each other, refer to each other, 
belong together, may be distinguished, but not 
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separated; the one without the other falls to} 


ruin or runs to waste. Christian knowledge 
loses experience, clearness, sharpness of outline, 
assurance, and breadth, .without a life of Chris- 
tian morality; Christian morality loses unity, 
depth, endurance, joyfulness, grace and beauty, 
if not founded on Christian knowledge. If it is 
affirmed concerning him who, while disobeying 
the commandments of God, still makes his boast 
of the knowledge of God, that the truth is not in 
him, and concerning him who loving his brother, 
abides in the light that offence is not in him 
(vv. iv. 10), it is evident that the aAyfeca and 
the oxéydadov cannot be made to agree, and that 
the former is also an immoral thing. 

2. Since John makes rdg évro7d¢ and row Adyov 
typetv perfectly parallel, and regards the Law 
with its particular commandments, and the reve- 
lation of God in His word as a unit, and contem- 
plates the love of God as growing and maturing 
toward perfection by the obedient observance of 
the same, the presumption is that the same loving 
Will of God has revealed itself both in the Law 
and in the Gospel, and that man’s love of God lives 
on, ought and has to live on the wholesome food 
of both. But this decidedly excludes any and 
every meriforiousness of obedience and of good 
works; justas in the Gospel faith in the love of 
God does not constitute a merit, so in the Law 
obedience to the loving Will of God is not a me- 
rit. Obedience is simply a sign and mark of the 
Christian life begun on the foundation and in the 
efficiency of the reconciliation accomplished by 
Christ. Our only merit before God is Christ, and 
beside Him noman can have any merit before God. 

8. John does not in any way countenance the 
doctrine of the Council of Trent (Sess. VI., chap. 
16) that ‘“‘the justified are able fully to satisfy 
(plene satisfacere) the divine law by means of 
works wrought in God” [Nihil ipsis justificatis 
amplius deesse credendum est, quo minus plene tllis 

idem operibus que in Deo sunt facta, divine legi pro 

ujus vile statu satisfecisse.—M.], because he does 
not speak of that which has an historical existence, 
but of that which is vo become a reality; he refers 
not to actual reality, but to ideal reality. On 
this account the words of John rather sustain 
Luther’s paradox: ‘The righteous sins in every 
good work mortaliter, at least venialiter”’—or 
Schleiermacher’s translation of it: ‘‘even in our 
good works there is something in consequence of 
which we stand in need of forgiveness for them.” 
Though [Roman] Catholicism debase the Law and 
blunt its requirements in order to exalt man, we 
are bound to exalt the Law, though man be de- 
based and humbled, since the case as put by John 
is and remains only ideal truth, Christ alone be- 
ing the exception, whom alone all are bound to 
follow. 

4. The unity and difference of the characteristics 
of the Old and New Testaments appears in one 
point, namely, the commandment of brotherly 
love. This commandment is valid in either 
sphere; it derives in both spheres its origin from 
God; it has the same meaning in both, and is one 
in both, the old eerenen which remains. 
But in virtue of Christ’s example in His love of 
the brethren, it is more lucid, attractive, power- 
ful, comprehensive and pure in the New than in 
the Old. It is new only in that which the Per- 


son of Christ has added thereto in His personal 
love; He is the new, which has been superadded 
to the old commandment. 

5. The Perfect rereAeiwraz, v. 5, evidently de. 
notes no historical truth, since the historical is 
marked by % oxorla wapdéyerat, rd gor Hdbq 
gaiver. Butthese Presents indicate the assurance 
of victory and the joyfulnees of hope with whieh 
that Perfect is anticipated. It signifies: “the 
whole power and sphere of the ethical life, separate 
from communion with God, Nah Light in whom 
there is no darkness), still fighting against the 
Light, but evermore condemned, constan 
overcome and consuming itself’’ (Diisterdieck), 
both in respect of the great totality of the works 
and in respect of individual persons. 

6. The pregress in evil to perdition, and in 
good to the salvation of eternal life, is inward. 
The hidden life of the children of God has beea 
commenced by the Forerunner; walking after 
Him, it grows in them, daily increasing in com- 
pleteness, so that salvation, pursuant to divine 
appointment, is the consequence of a holy life on 
earth. But disobedience and unlovingness exert 
a reaction on the unloving, which forms their 
inward being and operates their perdition, which, 
in its turn, is also the result of their conduct here 
on earth. 

7. As Christ is the principle of ethical life (v. 
6), and love the principle in Him, as in the Adyer 
and the Law, so the love of Him, of God and of 
the brethren, must be the principle of obedience 
and of ethical life. Ultimately every thing con- 
curs in brotherly love, which is the mark, while 
the love of God is the principle, the love of the 
loving God the fountain of all inward, Christisa 
and godly life. 

HOMILETIOAL AND PBACTICAL. 
Examine thyself. 

1. What is to be investigated? Whether you 
know God; and the knowledge of God is not with 
out fellowship with God. The question is not 
knowledge concerning and about God, not having 
heard and learned certain truths relating to 
Him, but the being and abiding in Him (vv. 3, 6, 
6). You are intimate only with those between 
whom and yourself there is habitual intercourse. 
Otherwise you have only a more distant and su- 

erficial acquaintance, but never an intimate 
nowledge. 

2. Why it should be investigated? Without 
God you are in darkness, without Him you walk 
in darkness, you become more and more derk- 
ness yourself, you run to ruin, and perish at last 
in the darkness of condemnation; you reach the 
point that you hate, and are hated, hateful and 
abominable (vv. 9,11). But with and in God 
you are in the light, you walk in the light, and 
light and truth and love are in you, you become 
more and more light, love in truth grows more 
perfect, and all offence will be put away from 
you (vv. 4, 5, 11). 

8. How it should be investigated? Lovk after 
your obedience to the commandments of God (vv. 
8, 4), more especially after the old and yet new 
commandment of the love of the brethren (Tv. 
7-11), and see whether you walk after the 
Jesus (v. 6). He that keeps the commandments 
of God in thought, in word and in deed, keeps 
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himself; he that observes the commandments of 
God, preserves himself. 

Avausting:—Christ says not, learn of me to 
create the world, to work miracles, to raise the 
dead, but that I am meek and lowly in heart. 

Luter :—The commandment of love is a short 
commandment and a long commandment, one 
commandment and many commandments, it is no 
commandment and all the commandments. Short 
and one it is of itself, and soon mastered as to its 
meaning; but long and manifold in point of 
practice, for it is the sum and chief of all com- 
manadments. And it isno commandment at all in 
respect of the works, for it has no special work 
of its own by name; but it is all the command- 
ments, because the works of all the command- 
ments are and should be its works. The com- 
mandment of love therefore abrogates all the 
commandments and yet establishes all the com- 
mandments; and all this in order that we may 
know and learn thus much: no commandment 
and no work is to be kept and binding, but in as far 
as tt is the demand of love. 

Spangx:—There is a vast difference between 
living and dead knowledge; the one flows from 
the revelation of Jesus Christ (Jno. xiv. 21), from 
the Holy Ghost, and ia therefore the operation of 
God; the other flows from reason, and consists 
in man’s imagination; the latter knows only 
what people are wont to say of God, the former 
ascertains the mind of God; the one is a know- 
ledge like that which I have of a man, concern- 
ing whom I have heard something, the other like 
that of one with whom J have had converse; the 
one is a feeble light, letting in only a beam into 
the understanding, the other is a heavenly light 
which fills and irradiates the whole soul, and in 
which we should walk.—It is a great consolation 
that God gives us a sure test, whereby we may be 
assured of our faith and consequently of our par- 
tisipation in the reconciliation of Christ, a test 
moreover which we may use also in a state of 
temptation, when the sense of faith is wanting.— 
Saying that we know God, amounts to nothing. 
Simon the sorcerer gave out that himself was 
some great one, but was not (Acts viii. 9); 
some say that they are Jews, and are not (Rev. 
iii. 9); but confession demands first of all a be- 
lieving heart.—The imitation of Christ is not 
something that is left to our option, or only in- 
cumbent upon certain people desirous of attain- 
ing unto a peculiar perfection, but it is the uni- 
versal obligation of all those who are in Christ 
Jesus, and is therefore binding on the high 
and on the low, on the clergy and on the laity, on 
men and women, in every manner and walk of 
life.—Teachers should treat their hearers as breth- 
ren, and use the paternal power within such 
limits, as never to forget their brotherly equality 
(Philem. x. 16). No condition of life gives to a 
man the liberty to hate his brother; but in what- 
soever condition 2 man may be, he is never and in 
no wise permitted to hate his neighbour; and 
although he have occasionally to hurt him, as 
e. g., the authority of the land, which has to 
punish the wicked, yet must such condign pun- 
ishment flow from love, as in the case of others 
so in his case, and be administered with a com- 
passion that would, if it were able, rather with- 

the severeremedy, just asa physician, moved 


by lowe, yet because of urgent necessity, will | 


amputate the arm or leg of a patient.—There 
is no lack of offences in the world; let every one 
take care not to give offence, nor condemn others, 
but judge every thing in love. He that hateth 
hia brother knows not the injury he inflicts upon 
himself, and into what misery he precipitates 
himself; for whereas he thinks that he loves him- 
self and for his own interest, honour or pleasure, 
hates his neighbour, even as selfishness is the 
cause of all hatred, he hates himself most of all, 
when he fancies that he is loving himself (John 
xiii. 9). 

Lanau:—The true followers of Christ have — 
not a transient faith, but they are firm and 
steadfast like a branch in the vine, a bough in 
the tree, a house on its foundation. The duties 
of common love towards every man are these: 
1. Intercession for the promotion of his conver- 
sion; 2. friendly admonition and correction at 
convenient seasons; 8. the careful avoidance of 
whatever may deter him from the practice of 
good; 4. the diligent warding-off of his loss 
under all circumstances; 5. kindly demeanour in 
words, manner and works. The duties of par&- 
cular love towards believers are partly the same, 
partly those which are necessary to the mainte- 
nance of intimate brotherly converse and spiri- 
tual affinity. 

STaRKE:—A piece of coin stands the test; 
lead betrays itself that it is not silver, and brass - 


‘that it is not gold. Perhaps by sound? No, by 


the streak; and this is to keep the command- 
ments of Christ. Have a care, my soul. The 
loss of the fraud is thine own.—Faith worketh 
by love (Gal. v. 6); wherefore the faith, whence 
no good worke do proceed, is only dead faith 
(Jas. ii. 17, 26).—The perfection of believers’ 
love of God consists in that it is honest, sincere, 
pure, undivided, upright, faithful and with- 
out hypocrisy, lacking neither a truly divine im- 
pulse nor holy ardour, neither true reverence of 
God, nor ardent seal for and towards God, 
although as yet unable to take and hallow all the 
thoughts of the mind, or to present all its powers 
as an offering of love to God.—As we know that 
a branch which bears good fruit is truly in the 
vine (for were it otherwise how could it bear 
fruit?) so we may surely say of a man that does 
truly good works, that he is truly planted in 
Christ.—Come hither, ye that refuse to believe 
that it is necessary to be pious. Christ is your 
Forerunner! Do as He did! Look upon His 
example. Arbitrary choice and presumptuous 
conceit pave the road to hell.—It is a great com- 
fort that our Christian doctrine is sure and esta- 
blished, not liable to change and to be presented 
now in one way, now in another, but remains 
always the same, because God, who has wisdom 
and truth, is its Author, and needs not at any 
time to change that which He has given us once 
for all. Examine thyself,O man! who art thou? 
The child of God, or of the devil? Consider 
only whether thou lovest or hatest thy neigh- 
bour? If thou lovest him in deed and in truth, 
thou art in the light and in God’s; but if thou 
hatest Him and showest thy hatred either out- 
wardly in works, or concealest it inwardly in 
thy heart, and withdrawest thyself from Him, 
then thou hast a sign that thou art in darkness 
and the devil’s. Tremble at thyself, and amend 
thy ways! 
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Heruswer :—To know Christ is to know, expe- 
rience and delight in Him as our Friend and Sa- 
viour, and to enjoy His grace and fellowship. 
The mark of it is the keeping of His command- 
ments, vital, active Christianity. Works are not 
the ground of justification, but a mark to our- 
selves, whether justifying faith is in us, and 
whether we are justified; because Christ when 
He gives Himself to us, never gives Himself half 
but entire; to whom He becomes justification, to 
them He also becomes sanctification. We may 
therefore conclude backwards, to whom He has 
not yet become sanctification, to them also He 
has not yet become justification. —The assertion 
of justifying faith and want of holiness, fidelity 
and conscientiousness,constitutes a contradiction 
and makes the assertor a liar.—In those who 
keep the words of Christ, we may plainly see 
that they have really tasted the forgiving love of 
God, that it has carried captive their hearts and 
filled them with love to God.—Hatred, selfish- 
ness, is a state of darkness because the lightsome 
knowledge of God, of the love of Christ is still 
wanting, because it has not yet penetrated and 
illuminated the heart, because therefore the soul 
also is still in a dark, rent state, at discord with 
itself, without seeing the gracious countenance 
of God which renders us light, and, as it were, 
resplendent of countenance.—He knows not 1, 
how far this evil, unloving mind may carry him, 
and 2, what will be his end, what his reward,— 
exclusion from the kingdom of light. 

NEANDER :—Believing aright in John’s sense, 
is a matter of life.—His commandments are only 
separate traits in which His life-forming word 
develops itself.—As genuine love can evidence 
itself only in the observance of Christ’s word, so 
there are different degrees of the manner how 
this love has more or less interpenetrated the 
life of men.—He Himself is in His command- 
ments, and they also are only separate parts of 
His self-revelation.—The life of every believer 
should be only a peculiar representation of the 
image of Christ, the original of the new and glori- 
fied humanity.—Either love or hatred of the bre- 
thren; love which is ready for any sacrifice, or 
selfishness that may also pass into hatred; even as 
Christ indicates only the two fundamental biasses: 
to serve God or the world. 

Bessen:—Would I know whether I know God, 
I must not examine my knowledge but my walk ; 
and would I know whether thou knowest God, 
I do not ask that which thy mouth may have to 
say of Him, but that which thy life does testify 
of Him.—Just in the sense of John we read in 
the Epistle to Diognetus: There is neither life 
without knowledge, nor right knowledge without 
the true life.—It is characteristic of love that it 
would do nothing to grieve but every thing to 
please the Beloved, surrendering its will and 
weal, its honour and life to the Beloved; His 
pleasure is its pleasure; what displeases Him, it 
hates.—The motto of St. Francis was: ‘‘Zantum 
guisque sctt, quantum operatur.”—Cursed be all 
science that cannot stand the test of the com- 
mandments of Jesus Christ !--This indisputable 
ought (v. 6), is at the same time a blessed may to 
John and to all who have John’s mind [That is, 
the duty is to them a blessed privilege, which 
they receive with grateful hearts.—M. ].—When 
the pagans looked with amazement on the love 


of the early Christians, and exclaimed: “See 
how these Christians love one another, and are 
ready to die for one another,”’- when the mark 
of Christians was described in the words: “They 
love each other even before they know each other,” 
then there shone the resplendent light before 
which darkness recedes. Would that this day, 
when it comprises already a much longer period 
of light, there could be found no Christian 
Church, in whose new walk that is not truth and 
reality which John writes to the Christians as an 
old commandment. 

[Seoxen:—If we keep His commandments, v. 8. 
Whosoever doth so,though imperfectly, yet sin- 
cerely and humbly, hath nothing to fear. Who- 
soever doth not, hath nothing to hope. Strong 
feelings of joyful assurance may be given to the 
pious from above as a present reward; and 
strong feelinge of vain presumption may lead on 
the wicked, secure and triumphant, to their final 
destruction. Very reasonable terrors from con- 
sciousness of their guilt, may torment the bed 
beforehand; and very unreasonable ones, from 
constitution or the suggestions of Satan, may as 
sault the good. Therefore we are to judge of our 
condition by none of these things; but by the 
Scripture rule, fairly iutakoreted: <<‘ Little chil- 
dren, let no man deceive you: he that doeth 
righteousness is righteous; he that committeth 
sin is of the devil” 1 Jno. iii. 7, 8. —M.]. 

[Barrow :—(v. 5). If a man perform any good 
work not out of the love to God, but from any 
other principle or any other design (to please 
himself or others, to get honour or gain thereby 
how can it be acceptable to God, to whom it 
not any due regard? And what action hath it 
for its principle, or its ingredient, becomes sanc- 
tified thereby, in great measure pleasing and sc- 
ceptable to God; such is the work and value 
thereof. It is also the great commandment for 
efficacy and influence, being naturally produc- 
tive of obedience to all other commandments; 
especially of the most genuine and sineere obe- 
dience; no other principle being in force aad 
activity comparable thereto; fear may drive toa 
compliance with some, and hope may draw to an 
observance of others; but it is love, that witha 
kind of willing constraint and kindly violence 
carries on cheerfully, vigorously and swiftly, to 
the performance of all God’s commandments. 

(v. 6): ‘To abide in Christ, to be tn Christ, to 
put on Christ and reciprocally Christ’s beng = 
us, living, dwelling, being formed in us, and the like 
expressions, occurring in Holy Scripture, do not 
denote any physical inherence, or essential con- 
junction between Christ and us, such as those 
who affect unintelligible mysteries, rather than 
plain sense, would conceit; but only that mutasl 
relation accruing from our profession of being 
Christ’s disciples, our being inserted into His 
body, the Church, being governed by His laws, 
partaking of His grace, with all the privileges of 
the Gospel, relying upon His promises, snd 
hoping for eternal salvation from Him. By 
virtue of which relation we may be said, in & 
mystical or moral manner, to be united to Him, 
deriving strength and sustenaace from Him, 8 
the members from the head, the branches from 
the tree, the other parts of the building from the 
foundation, by which similitudes this myeterious 
union is usually expressed in Scripture; 8 
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effect, briefly, fo be tn Christ, or to abide tn Christ 
implieth no more, but our being truly in faith 
and practice Christians; so that the meaning of 
St. John’s words seemeth plainly and simply to 
be this. Whosoever pretends to be a Christian, 
that is, to believe the doctrine and embrace the 
discipline of Christ, ought to walk, that is, is 
obliged to order the whole course of his life and 
actions, as Christ walked, that is, as Christ lived 
and conversed in the world; or, it is the duty 
of every one professing Christianity to conform 
his life to the pattern of Christ’s life, to follow 
His example, to imitate His practice.—M. }. 

[Horxe:—(v. 6). No one can fail to see that the 
life of Christ was designed as a pattern for His 
followers, who considers how admirably it is 
calculated for that purpose. We meet not here 
with legendary tales of romantic austerities, ec- 
stasies and abstractions, tending only to amaze 
and embarrass the consciences of men with un- 
profitable and unnecessary scruples, but we be- 
hold a life, which though holy and without spot 
or blemish from beginning to end, was conducted 
after the manner of men, and so as to be imita- 
ble by them; being passed into the midst of 
civil society, and in the exercise of all those 
lovely graces, by which that is preserved and 
improved, sweetened and sanctified. And we 
should find it the best compendium of morality, 
the most perfect-and unerring rule whereby to 
direct ourselves in all cases, if we would only ask 
our own hearts, before we enter upon an action, 
how the blessed Jesus would behave in our cir- 
cumstances. A conscience, but moderately in- 
formed from the Gospel, would seldom perhaps 
give a wrong determination.—%M. ]. 

[Burxirr:—(v. 7). The commandment of love 
might be called an old commandment, as being a 
branch of the law of nature, and a known pre- 
cept of the Jewish religion: although in other 
respects it might be oalled a new commandment, 
because urged from a new motive, and enforced 
by a new example.—M. ]. 

cae ear re is a saying in Synopsis, 

, p. 94, n. 61, that may cast some light on 
this passage: ‘‘That way in which the just have 
walked, although it be old, yet may be said to be 
new in the love of the righteous.” 

(v.11). Love prevents him from giving any 
offence to his neigbour, and love prevents him 
from receiving any from his neighbor, because it 
leads him to put the best construction on every 
thing. Besides, as he walks in the light, he sees 
the stumbling-blocks that are in the way, and 
avoids them; every part of his path being illu- 
minated. Many fall into sin because they do 
hot see the snares that are in their way; and they 
do not see the snares because they either have 
not received, or do not abide in the light.—M. ]. 

Pyitz:—Wherefore it is an effect of the most 
icious prejudice and stuvid ignorance of plain 


truth, for any man to profess himself a true dis- 
ciple of Christ, while he harbours revengeful 
thoughts and uncharitable principles towards 
other men. On the contrary, a kind behaviour 
and tender disposition towards all our brethren 
is one of the best instances of Christian perfoc- 
tion, and secures us from all the scandal and 
mischievous effects of a censorious and perse- 
cuting temper.—M. ]. 

[NEANDER:—(v. 8). Thus, too, John contem- 
plates Christ as Himself the true light, holding 
the same relation to the spiritual as the sun to 
the natural life. What he here says then is this: 
With those who have been so long attached to 
Christianity, the darkness proceeding from their 
former heathen state is passing away, and the 
true light is now breaking. Now, he says,— 
meaning their present in contrast with their for- 
mer state of heathenism, or while still affected 
by its remaining influence. The light derived 
from Christ, the true Light, was already banish- 
ing the former darkness—they were becoming 
constantly more and more enlightened. So Paul 
says to his readers, Rom. xiii. 11 sqq., that now 
their salvation is nearer than when they believed, 
that the end of the night approaches, the day of 
the Lord draws near. It is, therefore, true, both 
with reference to Christ, the true Light which 
has dawned upon their souls, and with reference 
to believers who have received this light and 
been illuminated thereby, that this fundamental 
law of Christianity now verifies its character ag 
the new command. To ‘those who live in the 
light of Christ, who have become at home in the 
new world of Christianity, the old commandment 
now, in contrast with the former state of dark- 
ness, presents itself in new glory as the new com- 
mand. In new power must it be revealed to 
their hearts, that BROTHERLY LOVE constitutes 
the essence of the Christian life, isthe essential 
mark of fellowship with wep amar 

[ WorpswortH:—Christian Prazis is the test of 
Christian Gnosis.—True Christians are the genu- 
ine Gnostics.—The Gnostics pretended to have 
light, to have special iWumination; but their light 
is a false light, it is the light of wandering stars, 
to whom is reserved the blackness of darkness” 
(on v. 8).—M.]. 

Sermons : 

[ Vex, 4. Smateipar, Bp.: Disobedience to the 
commandments of God, a mark of unbelief. 
Sermons, 199. 

Ver. 5. Dwiaut, T.: His example. Theolo- 
gy, II. 359. 

Ver. 6. FLave., Jonn: Imitation of Christ in 
holiness. 2Serm. Works II. 299. 

Bangow, Is.: Abiding in Christ to be demon- 
ee by walking in Christ. Serm. Works 

Ver. 8. ALForp, H.: The shining light. Hul- 
sean Lecture, 1842. 1.—M. ]. 


6. Consolatory warning against the love of the world. 
CuaPptTer 2, 12—17. 


12 I write 
13 


I unto you, little children, because your sins are' forgiven you for his name’s 
sake. I write unto you, fathers, because ye have known him ¢éhat 1s from the begin- 
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ning. 


I write unto you, young men, because ye have overcome the wicked one [ 


14 write® unto you, little children, because ye have known the Father. I have written 
unto you, fathers, because ye have known him‘ that zs from the beginning. I have 
written unto you, young men, because ye are strong, and the word of God abideth in 

15 you, and ye have overcome the wicked one. Love not the world, neither the thi 
that are in the world.* If any man love the world, the love of the Father* is not in 

16 him. For’ all that 7s in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and 

17 the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the world. And the world passeth 
away, and the lust thereof:* but he that doeth the will of God abideth forever. 


Verse 12. D dd dwrrat, Perf. Pass. formed after the Perfect Activeagéwxa, here and Matth. ix. 2 5; Mark ii. 5; 
iac==remissa 


Luke v. 20, 23; vil. 47; Syr 
ven you.”—M.] 
Cod. reads rd TOY 
éypawa, A. B. C., Cod. 
ructure of this series of sentences. 


6 ¥.—M.] 
Verse 13. 


sunt, “ HAVE BREN FORGIVEN You” more correct than E. V. “ere 


n. The reading ypé¢w is without critical authority, and opposed to the 


Verse 14. trd an’ é.oxis in B. which might allude to ch. t 1, s evidently a altp of the pen, aince the same Codex 
r roy ip v. 
Verse 15. Peete re ey Sere ne mre ree in the world, more correct than “the things that are in the 
wor . V.—M. 
Cro’ warpds, B.(G. K.] Cod. 8in.; the best verss. Fathers [Ocec. lteare dara The reading @ ees 


A. C. must yiel 


Verse 16. [7 6 r c==because, so German.—M. 


the place to the former authoritice, and to the context v. 


Verse 17.Pavros after x. vucla, sithouak wanting in A. and cancelled by Griesbach, is the true reading. The 
difficulty readily accounts for the omission.—M]. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


The structure of vv. 12-14.—The six members 
are evidently divided into two triads: the thrice 
repeated Present ypé¢du, and the thrice-repeated 
Aorist éypaya, as well as the address rexvia, 
marépec, veavioxos joined to the Present, and 
watdia, tartpec, veavioxot joined to the Aorist, 
clearly intimate as much. The sentences sub- 
joined by dr: exhibit the same correspondency, 
and.confirm this arrangement. This has to be 
proved by the exegesis. 

The addresses, vv. 12-14. Texvia must be taken 
here in the same senee as in the other passages 
of the Epistle where it occurs, ch. ii. 1, 28: iii. 
18; iv. 4; v. 21. It applies to all readers, the 
whole Church, and should not be made to desig- 
nate a particular age (as has been done by Eras- 
mus, Socinus, J. Lange), or a peculiarly near 
relation to the author. The diminutive form is 
chosen for the sake of intimacy and cordiality, 
and is indicative of the paternal relation and ad- 
vanced age of the Apostle. The addition yov, ch. 
ii. 1, may have a still more intimate sound, but 
there is no want of intimacy here or in‘ch. iii. 
18; iv. 4; v. 21, although pov is wanting. It is 
altogether parallel to ayamrrol, ch. ii. 7; fii. 2, 
21; iv. 1, 7, 11, or to sacdia, ch. ii. 18; iii. 7, 
(var leet. } Although zavdia is thus rarely used, 
nevertheless it is used, and, if we take it here= 
rexvia, it is used thrice. Hence there is no rea- 
son whatsoever why radia, v. 18, should not be 
applied to the whole Church, but, like rarépec 
and veavioxot, be understood to designate a par- 
ticular age (with Calvin, Luther, Calov, Sander, 
Neander, Besser, Ebrard, al.), and to disturb the 
harmony of the structure of this group of sen- 
tences. Particularly as the comprehensive racdia, 
little children, offered a more natural sequence to 
marépec and veavioxo: than rexvia, little sons. The 
order in which rexvia and radia occur, forbids 
their being referred to a particular age, for 
either veavioxo., rarépec would have to follow, or 
_ marépec, veaviono: to go before. Hence rexvia and 
radia must be construed as denoting the general 
address, and marépec and veavicxo: the specializa- 
tion of church-members, zarépec describing those 


of maturer years (pecBbrepo, yépovrec, heads of 
families, the more experienced), and veaviou 
those younger in years. This is the view of 
most commentators. Augustine’s view, secord- 
ing to which the Apostle refers throughout to 
the same persons, only designating them by dif- 
ferent names from different points of view, is 
consequently untenahbl«: he says: ‘‘filioli, guia 
baptismo neonati sunt, puires, guia Christum, patrem 
et aniquum dierum agnoscunt, adolescentes, gu, 
fortes sunt et validi;” nor must we refer, with a 
Lapide, the different addresses to a ‘‘triplicen 
Christianorum in virtute gradum ; pueri entm repra- 
sentant incipientes et neophytos ; Juvenes i 
senes perfectos.” Similar explanations are given 
by Clement, Oecumen., Grotius (with reference 
to 1 Cor. xiii. 11, 12; Heb. v. 18; Eph. iv. 18, 
rh and others. 

he tenses of the otherwise clear verb, ypéfo 
and éypaya, vy. 12-14, present great difficulties. 
It is clear that Src does not denote the sudstance 
of his present or former writing. John writes 
not that their sins are forgiven, and that they 
have known the Father, that they have known 
Him that is from the beginning, that they have 
overcome the wicked one, that they are strong, 
that the word of God abideth in them, all this he 
does not write, and has not written to his chureh, 
but other things. Hence Sr: can only be taken 
as @ causative particle; it denotes the reason and 
cause of his writing, and must be rendered ‘‘be- 
cause.” It is self-evident that Src, if translated 
‘‘ because’? once, must be translated thus through- 
out, in all the six consecutive places where it 00- 
curs, and not be rendered with Luther the first, 
fifth and sixth time ‘‘zhat,’”’ and the seoond, third 
and fourth time “for” (=decause).— Sooinus, 
Schott, Sander, Neander translate ‘‘that;” Cal- 
vin, Beza, Liicke, de Wette, Huther, Diisterdieck, 
al. “‘because;” while Erdmann gives to ér:a de 
clarative meaning in the first three sentences, 
without determining whether it should be 0ca- 
strued objectively and causatively in the lest 
three sentences. J write—simply defines the 
act of writing: I write just now what I write, be 
eause—. The object is the Zpistle, even this 
Epistle. Now, if John, after this thrice-repested 
yesgu signifying this Epistle, says again three 
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times fypaya, the reference cannot be to the 
pe neither to the preceding exhortations 
(Grotius), nor to the first chapter (Calov), neither 
in respect of the thrice-repeated éypaya to ch. i. 
5-7; i. 8-il. 2, 8-11 and ypd¢w to ch. ii. 15-17; 
18-27; ii. 28—iii. 22 (Riokli and Liicke), nor 80 
that the reference is general, the Aorist denoting 
that part of the Epistle which is already written, 
the Present the part as yet unwritten, but in 
process of development [the very act of writing, 
t. ¢, the Epistle itself—M.] (so de Wette, 
Briickner, Huther) nor can the reference be to 
vv. 12, 18, as if the apostle had said ‘I write, 
and I have written, it is a settled thing” (J. 
Lange, Neander, Sander, Ewald, Heubner, Ben- 
gel [‘‘innutt commonitionem firmissimam”]), nor 
are Beza and Diisterdieck any more satisfactory, 
who suppose the Present to indicate the present 
stand-point of the Apostle, his present act of 
writing, and the Aorist to describe the stand- 
point of the readers after they had received the 
Epistle, when, of course, it was written ;—all 
these explanations are so many attempts whose 
very forced and artificial character shows them 
to be mere make-shifts, which, even in their more 
simple forms, do not remove the appearance of 
trifling, and explain as little the position of the 
Present relating to what follows before the 
Aorist relating to what goes before, as that the 
author by this change of tense tears asunder that 
which he has written from that which he is about 
to write, both of which belong together as one. 
If we are thus constrained to think of another 
writing, we must not think of a previous Epistle 
nergy but of the Gospel (Socinus, Lange, 

ott, Baumgarten-Crusius, Ebrard, Hoffmann), 
to which this Epistle is not only nearly related 
in the exordium, but also in its very kernel and 
essence. Cf. Introduction, 38,8. The conscious- 
nese of the importance of the Gospel he had 
written, fully justifies in the Episfle the threefold 
repetition of ¢ypaya in consideration of the rea- 
sons relating to different groups of persons in 
the Church, and warranting such repetition; nor 
can it be thought singular that he had no other 
reasons (5r:) for having written the Gospel than 
those for writing the Epistle. Nor may an ob- 
jection be raised to the Apostle’s not specifying 
the object either of éypaya or ypdgu, and his not 


describing the writing to which he refers, be- 
cause both the Gospel and the Epistle were in 
the hands of the readers, and enabled them both 
to find the necessary explanation, and to prevent 
possible misunderstanding. [The peculiarly in- 
volved statement of Braune renders it desirable 
to supply the English reader with a more lucid 
account of the views he advocates. Ipd¢w, de- 
notes the present act of writing, not only the 
particular sentence in which that word occurs, 
but the present Epistle; éypaya, a writing al- 
ready written, finished and complete in the hands 
of the readers of the Epistle, to which they might 
refer; and that writing was the Gospel, which 
would clear up every doubt, remove every diffi- 
culty, and furnish a commentary on the state- 
ments and exhortations contained in the Epistle. 
It must be confessed that this is, on the whole, 
the most simple and satisfactory solution of a 
very knotty question, although that advocated by 
de Wette, Briickner and Huther is not s0 trifling 
as Braune, echoing the words of Ebrard, asserts. 
Said authors explain ¢ypaya of that part of the 
Epistle which the Apostle had already written, 
and ypdgu of the immediate act of writing, that 
is, to the Epistle in general; in their view it is 
proper that John should begin with ypé¢w while 
his reference to the part already written by 
éypaya may be explained by the fact that that 
part (especially ch. i. 5—ii, 11) contains the 
fundamental principles of the subsequent exhor- 
tations and developments. Personally we pre- 
fer the view of Braune, but many readers will, 
doubtless, incline to that set forth by Huther and 
others.—Ebrard gives the following synopsis of 
the two triads: 
TRIAD THE FIRST. TRIAD THE SECOND. 


ypdgu. __. eyparpa. 
1. rexvia—=all readers. 1. Children (in point of 
e 


age). 
2. Fathers. 2. Fathers 
8. Young men. 8. Young men. 


and Wordsworth (who, however, does not discuss 
the details of his arrangement, and carries the 
series down to v. 28) makes a series of seven, 
closed by an eighth, the octave of the first, with a 
symbolical reference to the number seven and eight. 
His arrangement is this: 


ypagu tiv, rexvia, v. 12. 


ypadw tulv, rarépec, v. 13. 
ypdgw tpiv, veavloxos, v. 18. 
Eypaya tyiv, racdta, v. 18. 


bypavpa iuiv, matépes, v.14, 


Eypaya tulv, veavloxos, v. 16, 
natdta, éoxdry dpa éori, v. 18. 


cal viv, texvia, pévere ev avrg, v. 28. 


This arrangement is more curious than valuable as a ground whereon they stand, as a sphere 


or logical, and merely added to complete the ca- 
talogue of representative views b above. M.}. 

The reasons of the Apostle’s writing vv. 12-14. 

First series, vv. 12, 183. 

Ver. 12. I write unto you, little chil- 
dren, because your sins have been for- 
given you.—The Perfect ddfwrra: (See Winer, 
Grammar, 2 14, 3, p. 98, on the form of this 
word) points to the forgiveness of sins, mentioned 
ch. i. g 8qq.; ii. 1, 2, as a completed fact, which, 


wherein they move, as a benefit they have re- 
ceived, has and is to have on them and the rest 
of their life a lasting effect and an effivient 
power. [The forgiveness of sins ie the ground of 
the Christian life—M.]. Vulg., Augustine and 
Calvin render falsely ‘‘remittuntur,’’ so Luther, 
‘‘are forgiven you,” [and E. V.—M.] Por 
His name's sake. The reference is not to 
Him who forgives sins, God the Father, but to 
Him, for whose sake the Father forgives; that is 
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Christ; for dia with the Accusative is not per, 
through (instrumental), but propter, on account of, 
for the sake of, indicating the ground of the for- 
giveness of sins, and here, where the cordiality of 
the address (little children), and the direct appli- 
cation to the persons addressed (I write unto 
you, your sins have been forgiven you), are to be 
brought out, it denotes the objective ground, 
rendered suljective: since His name is with you, 
in you and among you; His name is He Himself 
and what He is, but revealed and known, be- 
lieved and confessed ; hence=since ye have be- 
lieved on Him, confess and invoke Him, indivi- 
dually and collectively, and since He has mani- 
fested Himself and may yet further manifest 
Himself ns iAacyoc, mapdxAytoc; consequently 
for Christ's sake in you. Thus we might combine 
with Neander the explanation of Diisterdieck, 
who insists with the majority of commentators on 
the objective ground of the forgiveness of sins, 
and that of Luther, who understands the sub- 
jective ground. (Neander says: ‘‘He comforts 
them with the assurance of sins forgiven through 
the mediation of Christ. For the name of Christ 
are their sins forgiven; that is, for the sake of 
what Christ is as the Son of God and the Son of 
Man, the divine-human Redeemer—it being as 
such that they invoke Him as their Mediator.” — 


M.]. 

des. 18a. I write unto you, fathers, be- 
cause ye have known him that is from 
the beginning.—'0 a7 dpyic, according to ch. 
i. 1 and the context, can only signify Christ, 
with reference to His eternal, Divine Nature; for 
the adoyf# reaches beyond the beginning of time 
and of the world, into God’s eternal life, and 
must not be weakened into ‘‘tnitium novi faderis 
et evangelii patefacti’’ (Socinus). Grotius and a 
Lapide, without all contextual sanction, explain 
‘“novistis Deum, qui Senex dierum,”’ Dan. vii. 9; 
xiii. 22. ‘Eyvéxare consequently denotes only 
the more profound understanding of the nature 
and eternal glory of Christ, spiritual knowledge, 
and not personal acquaintance, not even on the 
part of some (Bengel: ‘ vivebant patres eo tempore, 
quo Christus tn terris fuerat conspiciendus, et eorum 
nonnulli eum et facie et fide, omnes fide cognorant’’) 
so the éyvéxare Tov zarépa, v. 18¢ must on no ac- 
cyunt be explained of personal acquaintance. 
Nor does this exhortation warrant the idea that 
the Fathers, the aged, love to hear and talk of 
old things, and that to them, in particular, know- 
ledge ought to belong. (The Greek Fathers, 
Augustine, Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Neander). 
But more profound knowledge in general, and 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, His Person and work 
in particular, is peculiarly suited to the calinness 
and experience of old age. 

Ver. 185. I write unto you, young men, 
because ye have overcome the wicked 
one.—While young men are exposed to the 
power of temptation in respect of the world, both 
within and without, they have also fresh vigor 
and courage to fight against and overcome the 
wicked one, rov zovypéry, the devil, who is thus 
designated in the N. T. in general (Matth. xiii. 
19, cf. xxviii, 38, sq.; Eph. vi. 16); and in this 
Epistle in purticular (ch. iii. 12; v. 18 sq.) 
Carpzov: ‘‘Viris fortibus et robustis tribuitur supra 
fortissimum et robustissimum victoria.” But we 


must not narrow the idea with Bengel, who says: 
‘‘Insigne quoddam specimen virtutis a juvenibus, qui- 
bus scribit, exhibttum, cujusmodi erat constantia con- 
fSesstonis tn persecutione Domitiant, ttemque reditus 
juvenis illius, quem apostolus summa mansuetudine 
a lactrocinto ad peenttentiam reduzxit, suavissime de- 
scriptus a Clemente Al. lid. guts dives salv. c. 42, ab. 
Eusebio H. E., lb. 3, cap. 20 ef a Chrysostomo, 
Paren. 1 ad Theodorum lapsum, cap. 11. We may 
think of it, but take it in the widest reach. That 
which John says to all, the rexviocc, that their sins 
have been forgiven, applies indeed to all, and it 
does not apply exclusively to the fathers, that 
they have known the Lord, or exclusively to the 
young men, that they have overcome the wicked 
one; for it may be that there are fathers who 
have just gained the victory, and young men 
who have acquired profound knowledge; but be- 
sides the general truth of the forgiveness of sins, 
those particular affirmations are admirably dis- 
tributed among the different classes, and only 
possible and real on the condition of that gencral 
declaration. ‘Christian life-truth is essentially 
one; in whichever direction its riches may be 
developed, or to whichever relations it may be 
applied, all these different exhortations and in- 
structions are always of one casting, resting on 
one foundation, and animated by one spirit” 
Diisterdieck). But John has a particular word, 
a word of peculiar application for the whole 
Church, as well as for the separate groups and 
individuals. 

Second series, v. 18c—v. 14. 

Ver. 18c.—I have written unto you, little 
sons, beoause ye have known the Father. 
To know the Father, that is, to know God as 
our Father, to cast deeper looks into the peace- 
thoughts of His heart concerning us, into the 
holy Love which is His Being, is possible only 
in the more intimate converse with Him which 
He opens in the forgiveness of our sins and our 
reconciliation. The child, with its child-like 
ways and mind, with its humility, attachment, 
diligence, teachableness and receptivity, is nearer 
to God than an adult. Here also apply the 
words, ‘Become as little children’? Matth. xviii. 8. 
It is easy to see that we have here the parallel of 
the clause, ‘‘Because your sins have been for- 
given you;” adoption and forgiveness of sins in- 
terpenetrate each other, and more than mere 
correlates. He now writes to the fathers pre- 
cisely the same thing as before: 

Ver. 14. I have written unto you, fath- 
ers, because ye have known Him that is 
from the beginning.—His object is not to 
write something else; for he has rightly divided 
the word. 

I have written unto you, young men, 
because ye are strong, and the word 
of God abideth in you, and ye have 
et ale etka Se pitars eae 
corpore, vos fide.” (Bengel). Matth. xii. 29; e 
xi. 21, sq.; Heb. xi. a It is the strength of 
the Spirit for the combat and victory, the strength 
of their own spirit, and derived from the Spirit of 
God, given from above, through and with the 
adoption and the forgiveness of sins. The dyyedis 
(ch. i. 5). with the aAgGea ch. i. 6, 8; ii. 4), im 
the word of God, (ch. i. 10; ii. 2. 5. 1) creates 
and moves this vital strength and vital courage 
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for the combat. Hence icyupol éore is immedi- 
ately followed by nal 6 Adyoe rov Sevd év duty pévec. 
‘0 Aéyog rov VYeov, therefore, does not denote 
Christ, although He is the centre and star of that 
word. The word of God, with its eternal power, 
must not only be, brought to them, but it must 
have entered into them and remain in them; then 
it happens: xal vevixjxare tov movnpdv. The 
strength is grounded on the word of God, which 
abides in them (évec), and in virtue of this 
strength they have overcome the devil [the 
thought belongs to Huther—M.]; the decisive 
battle, of course, has been fought by Jesus Christ, 
but His people ought to follow up His victory by 
continuous warfare, and gain further triumphs 
in their heart and sphere of life, cf. Jno. xvi. 33. 
A retrospective view of the preceding verses, as- 
signing the reasons for the Apostle’s writing and 
having written, characterizes the readers as pos- 
sessing not a small degree of Christian knowledge 
and ability, and the writings in question as taking 
for granted such a degree of Christian culture. 
While we may therefore think of the Epistle and 
the Gospel, we cannot say with Ebrard that the 
Gospel is wholesome and pleasant food for the 
little ones (radia), but that the Epistle can be un- 
derstood by adults only. Now has been laid 
down an important and sure foundation for the 
subsequent warnings and exhortations (Luther, 
8. Schmid, Episcopius, Bengel, Liicke, de Wette, 
Diisterdieck, al.): You have received and ac- 
quired so much, and succeeded so well, that you 
ought to progress, and not to retrograde! You 
stand in life-fellowship with God—do not dis- 
solve it! 

The warning. Ver. 15a. Love not the 
world, neither the things in the world. 
The correct exposition of the whole depends on 
the meaning of 6 xécyoc, which signifies accord- 
ing to Suidas: evrpérecav, rd wav, Tagev, 7d TABOOS, 
or according to Hesychius: xéAAo¢ and then the 
beautiful fabric of the material universe. ‘‘Quem 
xéouov Greeti nomine ornamenti appellaverunt, eum 
nos a perfecta absolutaque elegantia mundum”’ 
(Plinius, H. NV. 2,3), The LXX do not apply the 
word xéapoc, strictly taken, tothe universe. In the 
New Testament we find it used in all these 
senses, 1 Pet. i. 8=-eimpéreca, réfec; Acts xvii. 
24; Jno. xxi. 26; xvii. 5; Matth. xxiv. 21; Rev. 
xii, 8; xvii. 8==rd wav, and especially by John in 
the Gospel ch. i. 9; xi 9; xii. 19; xviii. 86; 
1 Jno. ii. 2; iv. 1. 8. 9. 14.=the creation of the 
earth, especially of the world of man (Diister- 
dieck)==7d 7. Now the difference between 
obrog 6 xéopoc—=rd xérw and 7d dvw (Jno. viii. 23), 
which is at the same time the opposite of both, 
makes xéoyo¢ to denote the whole kingdom of sin 
and death, inimical to God, under Satan its 
prince, and more particularly the world of man 
as fallen away and estranged from God (Jno. xii. 
31; xiv. 830; xvi. 11; 1 Jno. iv. 4; v.19; 2 Cor. 
iv. 4; Eph. vi. 11, sq.). But all this without the 
faintest trace of dualism. For the xéopoc, as ori- 
ginally created by God, was very good (cf. Gen. 
i. 81, with Jno. i. 8, 10), but became evil and is 
the object of redeeming love (Jno. iii. 16; 1 Jno. 
li. 2; iv. 14), so that the children of the world 
become the children of God in their faith in 
Christ and His Word (Jno. i. 12; xii. 45-50); 
there is - man who is not first born flesh of the 


flesh, and yet born spirit of the spirit may not 
and should not become the child of God (Jno. iii. 
6; 1 Jno. iii. 9, 14),—Now the sum-total of this 
earthly kingdom of evil is alternately applied in 
a real sense to the earthly sphere in general, and 
in a personal sense to the world of man, sinful, 
and abiding in sin; and these two conceptions 
frequently and easily play the one into the other. 
The present passage must be interpreted by the 
usus loguendi current in the N. T., and we must 
‘lay down the rule that xéoyoc bears the same 
meaning in all the three verses, so intimately 
connected together” (Diisterdieck). We cannot 
say with a Lapide ‘omnibus hisce modis” (i. ¢. 
three different meanings: ‘‘1. homines mundani, in 
his proprie est concupiscentia ; 2. orbis sublunaris, tn 
hoc mundo proprie et formaliter non est concupis- 
centia; sed tn eo est concupiscentia materialis, %. ¢. 
obyectum concupiscibile: 8. ipsa mundana vita vel 
concupiscentia in genere) : omnibus hisce modis mun- 
dus hic accipi potest et Johannes nunc ad unum, 
nune ad alterum respicit ; ludit enim in voce mun- 
dus.” Points of support necessary to the right 
explanation of our passage are these: xécpoc is 
the opposite of God, it is a whole consisting of 
various parts and members, it is easily the object 
of love: it has a life, but lacks permanence and 
endurance. Hence it is evidently the earthly 
sphere of life, especially as filled with the world 
of man and opposing God, whose read side often 
alternates or concurs with its personal side; as 
applied to things, we have to think not so much 
of trees, flowers, mountains and stars as of what- 
ever forms part of and constitutes the world of 
man, such as rank or dignity, possessions and gifts 
of the mind and of the body and such like. Con- 
sequently the xécyoc must not be taken as the 
sum-total of transient creatures as far as they 
are natural things as Liicke (sum-total of all 
sensuous manifestations, exciting sensuous plea- 
sure), with whom we must rank, de Wette, Briick- 
ner, or J. Lange (systema totius mundi), Neander 
(the world and worldly Beet and others con- 
strue the word. But equally objectionable is the 
interpretation which makes xéoyuoc=the evil in- 
hering in the world, as given by Greek authors 
(1) xoopun) geAndovia xat didxvorc), Luther (=the 
world, #. e. ungodliness itself, human passions 
according to which man does not rightly use the 
creature), Calvin (omne genus corruptions et malo- 
rum omnium abyssum), Morus (malum morale) 8em- 
ler (vulgata consuetudo homtnum, res corporeas unice 
appetentium), Erdmann (totus complerus ef ambitus 
mali), Ebrard (rd év 16 xéouy=—kinds of sinful 
living, thinking and demeanor [e. g. covetous- 
ness, ambition, sensuality—M.]). Lastly, we 
must not limit the application of «dopog to ‘the 
heathen world” (Lange), ‘“‘the mass of ordinary 
men” (Oecumenius: 6 oupgerdg not curgurds, as. 
Braune corrects M.] 5xzAo¢, d¢ ov rH Tov raTpds 
Eve: dydrny tv bavtrg; Calov.: homines dediti rebus 
hujus mundi), “the major part of men”’ (Grotius: 
humanum genus, secundum partem majorem, gus tn 
malis actionibus versatur), ‘‘to that part of the world 
which constituted the anti-christians” (Storr, 
Socinus). Cf. Diisterdieck and Huther ad loe. 
[ihe latter giving all the passages cited by 
raune.—M.].—Now while John, according to. 
the Lord, urges love, notwithstanding Jno. iii. 
16: obruc 7ydmnoev 6 Sede Tov Kéopov he says here- 
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pe) Gyarare Tov kbopov. There isa difference, if 
the Lord our Saviour and Redeemer, who is 
above the world, loves, or if we love that are of 
the world, needing salvation, although salvable. 
To love is to surrender oneself; God surrenders 
Himself in order to save, overcome and glorify; 
the creature can only surrender itself to the 
world to be ruined, swept along and carried off. 
The creature is forbidden to enter into intimate 
and vital communion, or entire life-fellowship 
with that sphere of humanity which has fallen 
away from God. The Saviour does it in order 
to save from it those who suffer themselves to be 
seized. by Him.—Mydé—but not even, or no, not 
even. The Apostle consequently draws a sharp 
distinction between rdv xécyoy and ra év TO xdopy, 
the whole or the general, and the particular or 
the specific. You are not even to love a particu- 
lar, a specific part of the xéouoc; one may be 
fascinated by this thing, another by that, it all 
amounts to the same; the love of the world is 
there where we find the love of the particular or 
of one particular in the world, be it the gold of 
the earth, which is highly valued among men, or 
human wisdom, or honour with men, or power 
and dominion, or only influence of a less degree 
and in a limited sphere.—This warning is ob- 
viously addressed to all, the zarépec and veavioxot. 
“Omnibus hee generaliter ecclesiz filtis scribit”’ 
Bede). It is not said to the children only 
Oecumenius); for adia and rexvia denote the 
whole church (see above); nor to the young men 
only (Bengel, Sander, Besser), although it fol- 
lows the last address. The next verse, which is 
purely general, as well as the import of this warn- 
ing, require us to understand it as being univer- 
sal in its application. 

The reasons. vv. 155-17. 

First reason. vv. 156, 16. If any one love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in 
him.—‘‘ Unum cor duos tam sibi adversarios amores 
non capit.” (Bede) ‘‘Contraria non sunt simul” 
(Bengel). Since 6 xbopoc is the object of love, 
since the Apostle is concerned with the love of 
the world and the heart of man which loves, 
9 aydry rou warpdc is of course our love of the 
Father; for the love of the Father is not incom- 

tible with the love of the world (Jno. iii. 16). 

ence dyd7y tov marpd¢ denotes neither ‘amor 
Patris erga suos et filtalis erga Patrem” (Bengel), 
nor ‘the love of God toward ws” (Luther II., 
Calov.), nor the ‘‘carttas quam Pater prescribit” 
(Socinus). We have here the same antithesis 
which is noted in Matth. vi. 24: e@ nad papund 
dovieberv, Rom. viii. 5 (cdpf and xvetua), v. 7 

ppdvnua tic capKés ExOpa etc Dedv); 2 Cor. vi. 15 
(Xpusrde and Bedlap); Jas. iv. 4 (4 gedla rod nbo- 
pov &x6pa rot Seov and in this Epistle ch. i. 5 (¢a¢ 
and oxoria). This is the reason of the warning 
against the love of the world; the love of the 
world is incompatible with the love of God, as 
our Father; the love of the world cannot consist 
with the sonship of God. [Christians are the 
children of God, God is their Father ; their voca- 
tion is to love their Father, not to love the world. 
—M.]. This is explicitly brought out in 

Ver. 16, Because all that isin the world, 
the lust of the flesh and the lust of the 
eyes and the pride of life, is not of the 
Pather, but is of the world. The connection 


of this verse with the one preceding by dre=abe 
cause, compels us to emphasize 7 4¥; for, because 
there is nothing in the world, the xécpoc, which is 
of the Father, the love of the world is utterly in- 
compatible with the love'of the Father.—TIlay 73 
év re xéopy is evidently not identical with rib 
Tw xéouy (v. 15); the Singular denotes the tran- 
sition from the particular to the unit: what is in 
the world is conceived as a whole, a totality com- 
prehending the particular; hence the reference 
is not to objects only, as all those maintain who 
make it identical with rd év rp xédopy (although 
Ebrard’s exposition correctly adverts to particu- 
lar forms of demeanour, and Diisterdieck speaks 
of a “transformation of the conception of the 
objects of the love of the world into the concep- 
tion of subjective love itself and its essential 
modes of representation”); still less to persons 
‘‘omnes mundi dilectores non kabent nisi concupis- 
centiam” Bede}; but as Huther excellently puts 
it: ‘All that which constitutes the substance, 
t. e. the essence of the xécpoc, its inward life, 
which animates it.” The apposition indicates 
the nature of way rd év TG xéouy, and shows how 
we are to take, and what is the true import of 
these words. The apposition has obviously re- 
spect to life-manifestations in the world of man; 
the whole, the sum and substance, the totality of 
those life-manifestations in the God-forsaken 
world of man, is not of God, but without, and 
opposed to God. In dealing with the difficulty 
connected with the exposition of the apposition: 
} éexcSupia Ti capKdg nal} eriduula raov opbalpin 
cat 7 adaloveia tov Biov, we have to remember 
that all the three clauses must be taken as codr- 
dinated, and that the Genitive must be construed 
slike in all three cases. The three ideas are 
placed in juxtaposition by nai. Hence Diister- 
dieck errs in making 4 érduuia ric capsids the 
principal idea governing émvuia trav “ 
and Gdoloveia rov Biov. This is confirmed by the 
explanation of the separate ideas. In émdupi 
tov b¢0aAudy we have evidently the Genitive of the 
subject; it cannot mean: lust after the eyes. 
We have therefore three times the Genitive of the 
subject. In émBduuta ri¢ capxéde the Genitive of 
the subject is analogous to the idea: # capt 
ércOupet (Gal. v. 17), and to the ical 
usage of the N. T., where, with the exception of 
2 Pet. ii. 10, the Genitive connected with ér:dvpuia 
always denotes the subject; but odpf denotes 
here what it signifies elsewhere, e. g. in Eph. il. 
8 (émeSupiat rig capxdc) 1 Pet. ii. 11 (al capssal 
éxcOvuiac), the desire, the lust of the flesh, ss 
suggested by the antithesis of mvetpart dyeobe, 
tv mvebuare reperareiv. Limitations like those of 
Augustine (‘‘desiderium earum rerum qua pertiacl 
ad carnem, sicut cibus et concubitus et cstera hujet 
mods’), Grotius, Baumgarten-Crusius, Sander aad 
Besser, who agree with him, or those of Briek- 
ner, who suggests ‘‘carnal lust in the strict 
sense,” Bengel (‘‘ ea guibus pascuntur sensus qui ap- 


pellantur fruitivi: guetus et tactus,) Gerlach ed 


kind of the lust of enjoyment’) and 

(‘‘sexual enjoyments”)—are not in agreement 
with the context and more or less arbitrary. 
Only the limitation required by the codrdinated 
éxduyia tov ay is justifiable; but even this 
is an é7c9vula, and as such equal to the former, y% 
not ri¢ capxds, but rév opfaruev. This éxcdvels 
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must not be subordinated to the former (as is 
done by Liicke, de Wette and Diisterdieck), but 
it is codrdinated with it. Nor must the Genitive 
be taken at once subjectively and objectively: 
«the lust of the eyes, and at the same time that, 
wherein as the sensuous-worldly, the eyes delight 
themselves” (Briickner). The lust of the eyes 
has respect to seeing, consequently the lust to 
see, and to see that which is the object of such 
lust. Hence Spener explains correctly: ‘all 
sinful lust which seeks for enjoyment in the very 
seeing,” and so does Huther: ‘the desire of 
seeing that which is unseemly, and the sinful 
gratification afforded by seeing it.” Hence it 
must not be restricted to ‘‘omnis curtositas in spec- 
taculis, tn theatris’”’ (Augustine, Neander); nor is 
it sufficient to say with Calvin: ‘‘éam libidinosos 
aspectus comprehendit, quam vanitatem, qus in pom- 
pts et inant .’ Nor may it be 
referred with Bengel to ‘‘ca, guibus tenentur sensus 
investigalivi, oculus sive visus, auditus et olfactus.” 
Nor must extraneous ideas be added thereto, so 
as to make it denote a desire of possession excited 
by sight (Rickli), or straightforth m/eovecia 
(Luther, Socinus, Grotius, Lorinus, Wolf, Baum- 
garten-Crusius, Gerlach, al.), or even ‘the 
whole sphere of the desires of selfishness, envy, 
covetousness, hatred and revenge” (Ebrard). 
Thus the lust of the flesh and the lust of the 
eyes are arbitrarily distinguished from each other 
or rather confounded, since the former is taken 
as sensuality and the latter as covetousness, or 
vice versa. The eyes, instruments of the senses, 
are preéminently the ministering members of the 
life of the soul and the spirit: here is flesh, be- 
come transparent, whereby surrounding objects 
and manifestations produce impressions on the 
life of the soul, and the soul requires insight of 
them. As the Scripture draws a distinction be- 
tween grass and the flower of grass, and under- 
stands thereby the flesh and the glory of the 
flesh (1 Pet. i. 24: cap— a¢ yéptoc and aba 
défa avri¢ o¢ avbog xéprov), and thus points be- 
yond the nearest sphere of carnal life to the life- 
sphere of the soul, so we may distinguish the 
txcdupia rig capxés from the ér:Yuuia trav bp3aA- 
pov in such manner that the former denotes ab- 
solute, purely sensuous lust, and the latter lust 
which through the instrumentality of the soul, 
points to the spiritual sphere of life. It is note- 
worthy that as Peter subjoins the words (v. 25) 
‘76 d2 bya rov Yeov pbvet cig rov aiGva,” so John 
has almost the identical addition: ‘6 dé rolv 
rd BéAnua tov Seow péver cic aiava.”” Hence the 
former includes all the desires of possession and 
enjoyment, of covetousness and sensuality, of vul- 
gar or refined form, while the latter embraces 
the desire which longs for, seeks and finds gra- 
tification in social intercourse and the manifes- 
tations of social joys, in works of art down to 
the rude outbreaks of festal joy.—To this is now 
added asa third xai + dAaloveia rod Biov. While 
éxcdupuia refers twice to acquisition, adaloveia has 
respect to spending. The noun occurs, besides 


James it evidently denotes the outbreaks of that 
arrogance which overlooks the vanity and no- 
thingness of earthly happiness, and boastingly 
confides in it. The ada{ov is the vain braggar. 
at whom and with whom one may perhaps smile; 
the tephpavoc is the haughty man, who is irrita- 
ble and injurious; the one recognizable in the 
national character of the French, the other in 
that of the English. The Genitive rov Biov, of the 
life, with reference to sustenance and necessaries, 
as is evident from ch. iii. 17; Mark xii. 44; 
Luke viii. 14, 48; xv. 12, 80; xxi. 4; 2 Tim. ii. 
4, designating occasionally personal property 
(living), indicates the side on which this brag- 
gart arrogance does and is wont to appear, as 
well where there is little or great abundance as 
where it is merely coveted and want is con- 
cealed; braggart arrogance is wont to appear 
in connection with bodily sustenance and neces- 
saries. Augustine: ‘‘Jactare se vult in honoribus, 
magnus sibi videltur, sive de divitiis, sive de aliqua 
potenua.” Bengel: ‘Ut velit quam plurimus esse 
in victu, culiu, apparatu, suppellectili, edificiis, prae- 
diis, famulitio, clientibus, Jumentis, muneribus, etc., 
Rev. xviii. 12. Chrysostomus appellat rov rigov rav 
Bustexov et tiv gavraciay tov Biov.”” Examples 
occur in Gen. xi. 2-4; 1 Chron. xxii. 1, sqq.; 
Ecoles. ii. 1, sqq.; Ezek. xxviii. 12-19; Dan. iv. 27; 
Rev. xvii. 4—6; xviii, 4-7. SoLiicke, Sander, Besser 
and Huther; Neander, Gerlach and Diisterdieck 
may be included in this category. Hence it is 
not correct to restrict the meaning to ambition, 
superbia, ambitio (Cyrillus, Socinus, al.).—We 
should hold with Bengel that: ‘Non coincidunt 
cum his tribus tria vitia cardinalia, voluptas, avaritia, 
superbia: sed tamen tn his continentur.” The hy- 
pothesis that this trinity contains a complete in- 
dication of all the forms in which evil is apt to 
manifest itself, has become traditional, and goes 
so far that Bede following Augustine said: ‘Per 
hee tria tantum cupiditas humana tentatur; per hse 
tria Adam tentatus est et victus; per hee teniatus 
est Christus et vicit.’” A Lapide actually discovered 
in them the correlatives of the three Persons of 
the Holy Trinity answering to the three primariz 
virtutes, continentia, earitas, humilitas [which ac- 
cording to Huther are closely connected with the 
three monastic vows of chastity, poverty and obe- 
dience.—M.]. The majority of practical expo- 
sitors have followed this track with various mo- 
difications, even Pascal (Pensées, 28, 55) says: 
‘‘ Libido sentiendi, sciendi, inandi.” Liicke very 
rightly opposed this interpretation and main- 
tained that the point in question did not relate 
to cardinal vices, but to the chief forms (Briick- 
ner; ‘leading biasses”’) of worldly-mindedness. 
These, as Bengel observes, sustain an intimate 
relation to one another: “Etiam w, quit arrogan- 
tiam vitse non amant, tamen concupiscentiam ocu- 
lorumi sectari possunt, et qui hane superarunt, tamen 
concupiscentiam carnis persepe retinent: hee enim- 
profundissima et communissima, apud minores, medio- 
zimos et potentes: apud eos eliam, gui abnegationem 
sui colere videntur; et rursum, nisi vincatur, ab ea 


this place, in the N. T. only at Jas. iv. 16: év| facile progreditur homo ad concupiscentiam oculo- 


taig dAalovetau vudy, the adjective in Rom. i. 30, 
after, and in 2 Tim. iii. 2, before irepfpavoc. In 
classical Greek it signifies arrogance and vaunt- 
ing, with the secondary idea of untruthfulness 
and boasting about one’s rank or wealth. In 


rum, ubi materiam habet; et ab hac ad superbiam 
vitea, ubi faculiatem habet; tertiogue includitur se- 
cundum, secundo primum.” Thus ambition is 
excduula Tyo capxés only in so far as it wants to 
cast others in the shade, it is ércuula ray 666aA~ 
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uov as far as it aims at recognition and marks 
of recognition, and it is aAaJoveia rov Biov as far 
as it is indulged in the consciousness of position 
and wealth, and in every form there are degrees 
of intensiveness and coarseness. The same holds 
good of avarice, voluptuousness and the love of 
pleasure. We have here by no means a complete 
catalogue of the biasses and forms of manifesta- 
tion of evil. Unlovingness specified above (vv. 
2-11) and mendacity mentioned below (vv, 18-20) 
although connected with this (trichotomy M.], 
are not contained in or denoted by it. Hence 
Luther, followed by Sander, rightly observes: 
‘¢ These three particulars are not of the Father: 
1. Hatred of the brethren. 2. The three idols of 
the world. 8. False and corrupt doctrine.—The 
terms éx rov warpéc, éx Tov xéopov elvac denote 
origin and indicate similarity, congruity and 
connection. This isthe profound truth that no- 
thing is esteemed with God except His own Image; 
whatever is to have respect to Him, to belong to 
Him, to be, and able to be united with Him, must 
come from Him; ch. ii. 29; iii. 7 sqq.; iv. 2 sqq.; 
7 sqq.; v. 1 649:3 Jno. viii. 44. So Disterdieck, 
Huther, and Ebrard in opposition to de Wette 
[Paulus and Baumgarten-Crusius—M. ], whodeny 
the reference to origin and restrict the application 
of the terms tocongruity and similarity. The anti- 
thesis, intensified by the repetition of éori ‘ts not 
of the Father, but is of the world” marks with pecu- 
liar pointedness the world as the source of ungod- 
liness. The world will not tolerate any thing that 
does not derive its being from it or belongs to it. 
We see therefore how God and the world are just 
here opposed to each other, irreconciled and irre- 
concilable; both are inflexible and neither can 
yield the place to the other. ([Diisterdicck: 
‘Through our whole Epistle runs the view which 
is also manifest in the Gospel of St. John, that 
only the mind which eprings from God is directed 
to God. He who is born of God, loves God, 
knows God, does God’s will. God Himself, who 
first loved us, viz. in Christ His incarnate Son, 
begot in us that love which of moral necessity 
returns again to the Father, and of like necessity 
embraces our brethren also. This love is hated 
by the world, because it springs not from the 
world. It depends not on the world, any more 
than that perverted love which springs from the 
world and is directed towards the world, the lust 
of the flesh, eto., can be directed to the Father or 
to God’s children. So that John grasps in reality 
down to the very foundations of the moral life, 
when he reminds his readers of the essentially 
distinct origin of the love of the world, and the 
love of God. The inmost kernel of the matter is 
hereby laid bare, and with it a glimpse is given 
of the whole process of the love of the world and 
the love of God, even to the end; and this end 
is now set forth expressly with extraordinary 
power.”—M.]. But 

The second reason: v. 17. 

And the world passeth away and the 
lust thereof; but he that doeth the will 
of God abideth for ever.—The world can 
only be taken here in the same sense as in the 
preceding verses, viz.: the world of man fallen 
away from and opposing God, which is a power, 
and as a power awes many, but does and has great 
things. But what is true of the oxoria, v. 8, ap- 


plies also to it: xapdyeraz, it passeth away, it is 
passing away and disappearing; the sense must 
not be limited to the transitory world, to be de- 
stroyed in the judgment (Bede: ‘‘ mundus transi. 
bit, quum in die judicn per tgnem in meliorem muta- 
bitur figuram, ut sit celum novum e terra nova’’), 
nor must the term be so construed as to express 
the consciousnese of the approaching advent of 
Christ and the judgment of the xéoporc connected 
with it (Luther, with reference to vv. 8 18: 
éox4rn Opa). It is, in effect, the uninterruptedly 
peculiar nature and destiny of the world (Ocecu- ~ 
menius: ‘‘rd xoomned exdyyhpara ovn tye 10 

pévov te nai éorac, Ta dé xara Td SéAnua tod Seow 

dtaxpy xai diawvifovra (Diisterdieck: ‘because 

of its alienation from God, doomed to passing 

away, to death”). The antithesis puéver requires 

and confirms this view. Although Diisterdieck 

distinguishes his view, according to which he 
finds here more permanently valid axiomatic: 
truths concerning the course of the love of God 
or the love of the world, from that of Oecumenius, 

who gives prominence to the properties of the 
love of the world and of the obedience to the 
commandments of God, the two views ought 
really to be combined thus: it fares with the 
world according to its nature, and the nature of 
the world agrees with its passing away. And as 
it passes away, so also passes away its lust, 
the lust which inheres in it, emanates from it, 
and governs it. Hence avrov is the Genitive of 
the subject, as maintained by most commenta- 
tors; it cannot mean lust after it or in it, as if 
avrov were the Genitive of the object (Liicke, 
Neander, Sander, Besser, al.). Of course, the 
lust of the world refers also to the world and the 
things and manifestations in it, and not to God 
and the riches of His Kingdom. If the whole, 
the world, belonging to death, passes away, then 
also its parts, the life that is in it, its separate 
manifestations and exhibitions of life in indivi- 
duals, must pass away. This makes one tho- 
roughly loathe the love of the world—the 
ayargy rov k6ozov. Who wants to seize and hold 
as the object of his love that which is perishable, 
doomed to death and perpetual defeat? The 
clause 6 d2 roiéy rd 8éAnua Tov Seow supplies not 
only an antithesis, but affirms that the éxcbwic 
tov xéopov does not the will of God, that the 
aydrn tov rarpéc shows and verifies itself in the 
motely TO SEAnua Tou Seov, even as unfolded in vv. 
8, eqq., that the child does not trifle with the will 
of the Father, for the Father is God. To sach 
applies the uévec ei¢ tov aidva, the antithesis of 
napéyerat, he abides therefore unto, into eternity, 
sharing and assured of the imperishable and 
beatific life; redeemed from Sédyvaroc, from the 
oxoria, he gains gic, Cun aidveoc. Huther: 
‘¢ The destiny of the xdcpo¢ is Sdvaror, of the 
children of God («7 aiénog.”—M.}. This antithe- 
sis points to the fact that the rapéyera: of the 
world will sooner or later have run its course, 
and that the world will have ceased to exist. 
Most singular and arbitrary is the opinion of 
Ebrard, who says that ‘aidy is the son which 
will gloriously begin with the visible establish- 

ment of Christ’s Kingdom on earth,” and that 

consequently 6 roidv—ele roy aléva signifies that 

‘che that does the will of God will abide until 

then, until the Kingdom of Christ is established, 
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and be suffered to witness the victory of Christ’s 
Kingdom.”’ The addition, ‘‘ guomodo et deus manet 
tn xiernum,”’ found in several Latin translations, 
but not in Jerome’s, is rather remarkable. 


“ DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The gift of the forgiveness of sins (v. 12), 
which is, at the same time, the gift of adoption, 
[of being made the child of God—M.], v. 13c, 
establishes a relationship which must verify itself 
in corresponding conduct, in the way of sanctifi- 
cation. God has taken the initiative, but man 
must seize it and hold fast, keep and verify it in 
striving after more profound knowledge, and in 
struggling for the peace of victory. On the gift 
of the forgiveness of our sins, and on that of our 
adoption with the Father, rest the more intimate 
knowledge of Christ, the victorious fight against 
Satan, and the enjoyment of the fruits of victory. 
In the fellowship with the Father and the Son are 
given us life, light, forgiveness, truth, wisdom, 
and understanding, and victory over the world 
and the devil. The victory of Christ (John xvi. 
83) is the presupposition of all true victories, and 
His victory must continue in ours. John grounds 
the duties of Church members on the high privi- 
leges and immunities of the Christian state, and 
makes gratitude the principle of morality. 

2. The peace-work of profound meditation and 
mature knowledge in men can only take place 
and prove successful if preceded by the struggles 
and triumphs of young men [i. e., the man must 
have passed through the discipline of the young 
sponta Great purity and integrity are in- 
dispensable to the clear perception and more tho- 
rough knowledge of the glory of Christ, of His 
Person, His Word, and His work. True know- 
ledge presupposes life in fellowship with the 
Person known; it is a living reality and not a 
mere dogmatical formula (concerning the Per- 
son of Christ). Nothing but fighting against 
Satan will facilitate our knowledge of the eternal 
glory of Christ. 

8. The xécpoc is diametrically opposed to God, 
and the heart of man cannot combine the love of 
the world and the love of the Father; the latter 
cannot thrive because of the former, or the former 
must be overcome, and disappearing, yield the 
place to the latter in the course of its growth and 
development. Where the life of [emanating from 
—M.] God is extant there may still be the world, 
but its power must be broken, it must wane more 
and more, and its still surviving remainder must 
recede before increasing and waxing knowledge 
and joy. Worldly life and godly life are not only 
two different biasses, but two opposite inclina- 
tions, incompatible and destroying each other. 

4. It is notin point of space that we must flee 
from the world, but it is with reference to ethi- 
cal principles that we must shun it, without loving 
it, turned away from it, to prevent our dying and 
perishing in and with it; some one thing may so 
effectually lay hold of one or another as to 
sweep him along with the fearful destruction of 
the whole xdopoc. 

5. The definite superiority of the divine to the 
worldly may be gathered from the transitoriness 
of the world. Here is ‘‘afforded a vista through 
the whole process of the world’s history, as well 


as of the love of God, right on to the end” (Diis- 
terdieck), and at the same time an insight into the 
biography of individuals. 

6. He that has separated himself from God, has 
estranged himself from Him, falls into the power 
of death; the world contains death in the love of 
itself. None but those who love the Father have 
the life; yet none love the Father but those who 
have and with true fidelity keep His word. But 
there exists no eternal kingdom of evil, the prin- 
cipially dualistic predisposition to evil, but only a 
condition which has become so, from which any 
and every man may and shall be redeemed, who 
does not offer any resistance. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The gift of the forgiveness of sins sets us the 
task of fighting against the destroyer, and ac- 
quiring the knowledge of the Saviour. The gift 
of the forgiveness of sins is sonship with God and 
the knowledge of the Father. Holy Scripture di- 
rects us first to the knowledge of sin, then to fight 
against and overcome the wicked one, and lastly 
to acquire the knowledge of the God-man. Holy 
Scripture addresses first children—that is to say, 
the children of God; the word of God is the word 
of the Father to His children; the word of God 
calls all, whom it addresses, children, because 
He is the Father of all. Young men and fathers 
cannot go beyond this chid-ship [I retain this 
Germanism in this place in order to render the 
thought more perspicuous; neither the word 
sonship nor adoption conveys the precise shade 
of thought.—M.]. No age of life can or may de- 
sire to surpass the stage of childhood before God. 
The life-truth of the Gospel is only one, emanating 
from one Spirit, resting on one foundation, con- 
sisting in one Spirit, but like the sun, shedding 
its illuminating and vitalizing beams in all di- 
rections: away with all false individualizing and 
all dry moralizing! He that loves not the world 
in God as the object of redemption to its salva- 
tion, loves it only without God to his own perdi- 
tion. The world, which thou lovest, reacts more 
on thee than thou art able to influence it; thou 
wilt sooner become worldly through it, than it 
will become Christian through thee. Shun not 
the world, but love it not; be not afraid of it, 
but be afraid of thy love of it. 

BopMER:—John the Apostle survived twelve 
Roman emperors: Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasi- 
anus, Titus, Domitianus and Nerva; great ex- 
pectations and hopes were entertained of each 
one of these lords of the world, but all failed in 
the case of the best of them: instead of healing, 
they inflicted wounds, and many came to a mise- 
rable end, 

GeRson:—Amor habet vim uniendi, si terram 
amas, terrenus es; si deum, divinus. 

SprneR:—Every age should diligently culti- 
vate the virtue becoming it before others, which 
is especially done by each particular age apply- 
ing its natural gifts to the growth of life (under- 
standing in the case of the old, strength in the 
case of young men, simplicity in the case of 
children).—Those who have overcome Satan as 
young men, may afterwards truly and fully know 
Christ as fathers, while those who have served 
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him do not easily attain such knowledge, which 
is a kind of reward of grace.—The word of God 
does not only come to us, but abides also in us, 
and consequently is not a dead or passing sound. 
—That which does not abide forever is not wor- 
thy of our love; for God has created, appointed 
and called us unto eternal things. 

STARKE:—Preachers should particularly urge 
obedience to the commandments of God, and re- 
nunciation of the love of the world on the plea 
of the grace of God in the forgiveness of sins, as 
@ more powerful incentive than considerations 
founded on the Law.—Although you have con- 
quered the devil once, he will return and assault 
you with sevenfold strength to rob you of your 
crown. Therefore, ye warriors of Jesus, grow 
not secure, but think that your task is not done 
with one well-fought battle.—O the deluded souls 
that fancy that it is the privilege of their rank to 
use the world at their pleasure, to lead a worldly 
and carnal life, and to be good Christians for all! 
They will terribly deceive themselves, for the 
mere name is not sufficient.—Christians, would 
you love the Father, you must content yourselves 
with the necessaries of the body, bridle your 
eyes, and lead a life of simplicity.—The world 
and its lusts pass swiftly away, like an arrow 
cuts through the air, like smoke blows away, like 
a river flows along, like a bird flies past, like a 
sound dies away. What folly to set one’s hope 
and pleasure on such changeable and transitory 
things !—Itis well, but not enough to know the will 
of God, we must do it in the strength of God, 
with all diligence, at all times, in all things, if we 
would abide forever.—It is a great mercy of God 
that He accepts our poor, imperfect doing, pro- 
vided it be done with a childlike heart, as the 
doing of His will_—None can do the will of God 
without denying his own will, for the will of God 
and corruptible self-will are utterly opposed to 
each other. 

Hzuvusner:—Fathers are spiritual adults, ma- 
tured Christians; they have known Christ, the 
Son of God, from personal experience, made 
proof of His power, or He has been fully formed 
in them (Eph. iv. 18; 1 Thess. ii. 7, 11; Heb. v. 
14). The image of Christ has a feeble and ten- 
der beginning in childhood; it continues grow- 
ing in youth, but does not attain perfect clear- 
ness with open face until manhood. No warrior 
can go beyond this: Christ and His knowledge 
excel all perfection. We have here the case of 
souls that long since have acquired forgiveness 
and cleansing from their sins, overcome the 
wicked one, stood severe trials and hard con- 
flicts, in victory have been planted in the like- 
ness of Christ’s death, and made experience of 
the power of His resurrection. As fathers they 
possess spiritual generative powers. They are the 
mellow old wine. They are called réAevo, they are 
the nearest friends of the Lord, His intimates, that 
have a better understanding of His counsel: but, 
although thus highly raised by God, they never 
divest themselves of their childlike disposition. 
The sense of redemption in Christ, true poverty 
of spirit, voluntary and constant self-denial and 
strong love are their characteristics. But they 
still stand in need of instruction and caution 
el eld Christian had been victorious in the fight 

or thirty-nine years, but was overcome in the 


fortieth daar They must fight senectute contra 
senectutem. They have more works than words. 
They are engaged in ceaseless intercessions fer 
all the people of God, and gather riches for the 
children (2 Cor. xii. 14). But they must be very 
careful not to usurp an authority and power, in 
virtue of which they require others blindly and 
unconditionally to follow and agree with them; 
the moment they fall into this snare they cease 
to be fathers, and become the destroyers of the 
Christlike spirit in the children.— Young men are 
those who are still engaged in active warfare, 
and have to fear most the assaults of the flesh, 
the world and the devil; they ought to have be- 
gun to taste the better delights [of religion] and 
should overcome Satan. Hence they are always 
prepared for the battle. He that has become 
true child of God must not care for the age of 
youth. Can any one, by anxious care, add one 
cubit unto his stature [age] ? He that preserves 
that which he has, to him shall be given more; 
the process of growth is imperceptible (Mark 
iv. 28). They ought to have the spirit of power 
and vigilance; as valiant soldiers they must al- 
ways be at their post, warring against the ene- 
my. Their dangers are rashness, undue ardor, 
temerity and negligence. They must have work 
to do, they must destroy Babylon, but abstain 
from all things, and fight faithfully unto death. 
They must not be discouraged in the first ardor 
of their zeal, for that first ardor may lose its 
intensity. Their strength will be in proportion 
to their allowing their strength quietly to strike 
root; even Christ walked in silence and retire- 
ment during His youth, and John was in the wil- 
derness. They must learn to enter into the 
mystery of godliness, abstain from ther doing in 
order that God may work in them, that thus 

may resist the rovypéc, the spoiler, who comes 
from without and forces his way into them, and 
would fain seize the youthful warriors. Hence 
they need circumspection and weapons (Eph. 
vi).—Children are beginners in Christianity whe 
have already tasted the paternal love of God, who 
receive from the Father more tokens of love, as 
it were, more caressing. But they must be 
truly born of God, have a new mind, the Spirit 
of adoption whereby they cry Abba, Father. 
Their general characteristics are these: a child- 
like disposition, lowliness, obedience, sincerity, 
joyfulness. Their childlike failings are: cre- 
dulity, carelessness, rashness, inconstancy, or 
even wandering from the simplicity in Christ 
They are strongly attached to the sweet taste 
of grace. They require oversight, guidance, 
nursing, care,keeping; they require milk until 
they are able to take stronger food and grow. 
(Here we may refer to the choral divisions among 
the unttas fratrum: children, older boys, single 
brethren, single sisters, the chorus of married 
people, widowers and widows, to the inerpieate, 
profictentes and profecti of the Moravians, and to 
the analogies of paganism, Plato de legg. IL, 
where the chorus of boys, of young men to the 
age of thirty, of men to the age of sixty, used 
fascinatingly to implant the true and the 

into the minds of the people in songs, and Plu- 
tarch lacon. instit. according to which, among the 
Spartans, old men used to sing: ‘Once we were 
vigorous youths;” men, ‘*We are so; if thou de- 
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sirest it, try ;” and the doys, ‘Some day we shall 
even be better ”).—JZove is the noblest power in 
man, which he ought not to waste on unworthy 
objects, but he ought to love God only.—The 
world is set before men to try them, whether 
they will lay hold of it or of heavenly things.— 
The objects of ofir desires, as far as they are 
creatures, are not evil in themselves (1 Tim. iv. 
4; 1 Cor. x. 26), but the passionate desire of 
them is evil, and of the evil spirit. The excusatio 
of worldlings is: ‘it is natural, it is innocent.” 
That is to lay the responsibility of sin on God.— 
Worldly-mindedness and religion are incompati- 
ble. There are, indeed, many degrees of this 
worldly-mindedness and fondness of worldly plea- 
sures, but this much is certain: 1. Those in whom 
this fondness is strong and supreme, to whom non- 
gratification causes anger and a blank, are with- 
out the divine life. 2. Every worldly pleasure, 
though indifferent of itself, becomes sin if it 
leads astray from God, and has to be enjoyed 
without God. 3. In proportion to the growth of 
religion is the decrease of a mind and taste for 
worldly lusts, and vice versa.—It is disgraceful in 
clergymen [Germ. Geiséliche, a technical term for 
clergymen, of which the English divines isthe near- 
est approximation, or we may also say ‘spiritual 
and secular,” but, of course, without any refer- 
ence to the Roman Catholic use of these terms— 


M.], who ought to be the opposite of the worldly, - 


to exhibit worldliness in the bias of their mind 
and conversation.—W hat comes of the transitori- 
ness of the world and of the things which lust 
desires? What harm does it do to the worldly? 
1. Even in respect of this earthly life it is pain- 
ful and humiliating to take pleasure in enjoy- 
ments which are wholly idle and transient, and 
leave behind them nothing that is refreshing 
or ennobling, but, perhaps, something that will 
fill the mind with gloom, paralyze and deject the 
spirit—a melancholy blank. 2. This holds good 
still more in respect of the life to come. The 
objects will cease, but not the desire, which will 
then lack the instruments and means of its gra- 
tification. Painful condition. Such a soul will 
then behold itself in its miserable emptiness and 
vileness. Therefore consider the transitoriness 
and consequences of every sinful lust. (Oriental 
saying: The treasures of the world are so con- 
stituted that they will deprive thee of life, if thou 
gatherest sya) 

Nganper:—lIt is not part of the nature of the 
love of God that we must retire from the world 
and worldly things, but rather that we should 
use them according to the purpose which God has 
assigned to all men, to His glory. 

Brssen:—The forgiveness of sins is the bread 
on which the great and the small, Apostles and 
malefactors, the wise and the illiterate, kings 
and beggars (kings as beggars, and beggars as 
kings), live in the kingdom of God, even as the 
fourth and fifth petitions of the Lord’s Prayer 
are significantly joined together by and. 

JoHAKN BUGENHAGEN’s motto was: ‘Si Chris- 
tum bene scis, satis est, si cetera nescis: 81 Christum 
nescis, nib est, si cetera discis.”’ 

Leo rus Great:—There are two kinds of love 
from which proceeds every lust according.to its 
kind: man, who cannot exist without love, loves 
either God or the world. 


SpeneR.—This either—or is an established 
thing which will never yield the place to an as 
well—as. To contribute one cent to ungodliness 
is as much as to give up to it the whole. St 
Bernard calls pride the arch-artificer of fraud, 
and the true fountain of vice, the tinder of sin, 
the rust of virtues, the moth of holiness, the be- 
guiler of hearts, that turns medicine into poison, 
and cordials into stupefying draughts. <A soul 
has nothing in eternity but what it has gathered 
in time. 

NitzscoH:—The principal question of the divine 
word addressed to fathers: Do you know Him 
that is from the beginning? Let us consider: 1. 
Why this question is peculiarly suited to the 
aged? The peaernaaes and glory of old age is 
experience, its natural avocation to gather and 
to have gathered it, its supreme requirement to 
have wisdom by and in experience. How much 
more important is it to have seen and felt a thing, 
to have shared its suffering, than merely to have 
heard of tt! 2. Which knowledge does it speak 
of? The First and the Last has been revealed in 
the centre of history, He by whom and for whom 
all things consist; time has become conscious of 
eternity. Humanity has been raised from pro- 
found misery to high glory. This knowledge 
compensates the eye for every unavoidable want 
of light, supplies the solution of many riddles, 
finds the kernel of many experiences, marks the 
holy line of human effort, cherishes the sweet 
hope of beholding ( od], and thinks well done 
that which God doeth. 3. The great monition and 
the glorious consolation contained therein. Many 
things improve by age, but not the fundamental 
error, erring from God. Self-will and unbelief 
do not break spontaneously by mere events; the 
secret will of the natural man grows to a fearful 
height and resoluteness; rather die in sins than 
present oneself blind and naked, miserable and 
poor before the only Mediator, the Conqueror on 
the cross. Do you stil? know Him, do you know 
Him again? Be overcome and ye shall conquer; 
His knowledge rejuvenates you like eagles, makes 
you wise, and crowns all knowledge and expe- 
rience with faith in the eternal words. Zhe mo- 
nition of the dwine word to young men that they have 
overcome the wicked one. Regard it—1, as a con- 


gratulahon on their participation in the victory of 


Christ, but also as a threefold test-inquiry of the 
reality of ther Christianity. After the victory of 
Christ, the time of the mere doubtful struggle 
between the death and life of mankind, the time 
of invincible sin, of the immeasurable progress 
of ccrruption, belongs to the remote past. If 
you fear already, or are still afraid in this world, 
be of good courage and know that you enter into 
a reconciled world, and stand in eternal peace, 
and partake of a happiness and liberty that have 
not to be fought for and devised, but may be- 
seized and enjoyed in true faith. But here you 
have to inquire after faith in this word,—since the 
tendency prevails not to believe that which was. 
believed by the fathers; many, all believe to in- 
demnify themselves for childlike faith with the 
conceits of the unvanished beauty of the world, 
of the power of the mind of man and of the inno- 
cence and goodness of the heart of man,—to in- 
quire after the knowledge of this truth, after the 
decision and conversion of the heart, whether that 
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will reigns supreme which says, How should I do 
this great evil and sin against my God? whether 
you are consciously or unconsciously under the 
jurisdiction of the prince of this world, and unfit- 
ted for the trbe work of your calling.... 2. Asa 
call to resistatce, and at the same time as a promise 
of assistance. This bears on your bravery, your 
honour, your independence, ye that are in such 
hurry to be men. There are many adversaries 
from without that reappear again and again ; fight 
the invisible battles in your souls. It is good for 
a@ man to have worn the yoke in his youth, but 
how much better this yoke; thus you will gain a 
clear and pure view of your future, thus you 
spend the time of your transitory youth for the 
purpose of securing eternal youth, thus you care 
to-day for to-morrow and ever, even unto the 
judgment; all things are yours. 

Hast thou broken with the world? 1. Art thou 
perhaps still wholly entangled in its lust? 2. 
Art thou convinced that it is impossible to love 
God and the world at the same time? 3. Dost 
thou daily fight victoriously against the lust of 
the world tempting thee? 


What is the Christian’s relation to the world? 1. 
He knows that its lust, without any exception, is 
sin M 16), and such sin as is incompatible with 
the Christian profession (v. 15), and on this very 
account 2. He shuns and flies it (v. 15). 

Consider how little the love of the world comports 
with sincere conversion towards God. 1. The latter 
imposes renunciation of the world and its lust as 
@ necessary condition. 2. It affords strength 
for overcoming the world. 8. And is itself a 
continued combat with the temptations of the 
world. ¢ 

The tnfamy of a Christian being the slave of 
worldly lust. 1. He thereby enters the service 
of worldly vanity, 2. becomes the enemy of God, 
and 8. will perish with the world (L. in ‘‘Geseiz 
und Zeugniss’’ for 1860).— 


Cota Horxins:—v. 15. ‘For these things 
Pleasures, Riches, Honours), though they make 
a fair and gaudy show, yet it is all but show and 
appearance. As bubbles, blown into the air, 
will represent great variety of orient and glitter- 
ing colours, not, as some suppose, that there are 
any such really there, but only they appear 80 
to us, through a false reflection of light cast upon 
them: so truly this world, this earth on which 
we live, is nothing else but a great bubble blown 
up by the breath of God in the midst of the air, 
where it now hangs. It sparkles with ten thou- 
sand glories: not that they are so in themselves, 
but only they seem so to us through the false 
light by which we look upon them. If we come 
to grasp it, it breaks and leaves nothing but 
wind and disappointment in our hands: as his- 
toxies report of the fruits that grow near the 
Dead ses, where once Sodom and Gomorrah 
stood, they appear very fair and beautiful to the 
eye, but if they be crushed, turn straight to 
smoke and ashes.’ 


. There is nothing in the world vain in respect 
of its natural being or of God the Creator—but 
all the vanity that is in worldly things, is only in 
respect of the sin and folly of man. [Augustine: 
‘‘Uiendum est hoe mundo, non fruendum ; ut invisi- 
bilia Dei, per ea que facta sunt, intelligantur ; hoc 


est, ut de temporalibus eterna captantur.”—M.]. 
The vanity of the world appears in: 

1. That all its glory and splendour depend 
merely on opinion and fancy. 

2. In ite deceitfulness and treachery. It is 
not only vanity, but a lying yanity. 

8. As all things in the worfd are lying vanities, 
so are they all vexatious. ‘‘ Uncertain comforts 
but most certain crosses.” : 

4. A little cross will embitter great comforte— 
another mark of the vanity of the world. 

' § The longer we enjoy any worldly thing, the 
more flat and insipid doth it grow. 

6. All the pleasure of the world is nothing else 
but a tedious repetition of the same things. 

7. The world can stand us in no stead, when 
we have the greatest need of support and com- 
fort. 

8. All things in the world are vain, because 
they are unsuitable. 

The soul is spiritual and immortal, worldly 
things are material and perishable. 

Its wants are spiritual—but the world supplies 
only material wants. 

9. The vanity of the world appears in its in- 
constancy and fickleness and— 

10. In that it is altogether unsatisfactory.— 


M.}. 

(Bannow:—The world is an enemy, an irre- 
concilable enemy to our salvation. The world, 
that is, the wicked principles, the bad customs, 
the naughty conversation and example which 
commonly prevail here among men; alluring to 
evil and deterring from good; the cares also, the 
riches, the pleasures, the glories of the world, 
which possess or distract the minds, satiate and 
cloy the desires, employ all the affections and 
endeavours, take up the time of men; all in the 
world which fasteneth our hearts to earth, and 
to those low transitory things; or which sink 
them down toward hell and which detain them 
from soaring toward heaven. 

The world passeth away and the desire a, 
thereof; whatever seemeth most lovely and desi- 
rable in the world is very flitting; however, our 
desire and our enjoyment thereof must suddenly 
cease. Imagine a man, therefore, possessed of 
all worldly goods, armed with power, flourishing 
in credit, flowing with iplenty, swimming in all 
delight (such as were sometime Priamus, Poly- 
crates, Croesus, Pompey) yet since he is wi 
supposed a man, and mortal, subject both to 
fortune and death, none of those things can he 
reasonably confide or much satisfy himself in; 
they may be violently divorced from him by for 
tune, they must naturally be loosed from him by 
death; the closest union here cannot last longer 
than till death us depart; wherefore no man 
upon such account can truly call, or, if he con- 
sider well, heartily esteem himself happy; & 
man cannot hence receive profit or content Iron 
any labour he taketh under the sun. (Eccles. 1 
8 sqq.)—M. ]. ; 

[On dAaloveia rod Biov v. 16. ‘It was a perti- 
nent discourse of Cineas, dissuading Pyrrhus 
from undertaking a war against the Romans. 
Sir, saith he, when you have conquered them, 
what will you do next? Then Sicily is near at 
hand, and easy to master.—And what when you 
have subdued Sicily? Then we will pass over 
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to Africa and take Carthage, which cannot long 
withstand us.—When these are conquered, what 
will be your next attempt ?—Then we will fall 
in upon Greece and Macedon and recover what 
we have lost there.—Well, when all are subdued, 
what fruit do you expect from all your victories? 
Then we will sit down and enjoy ourselves. Sir, 
replied Cineas, may we not doit now? Have 
you not already a kingdom of your own? and he 
that cannot enjoy himself with a kingdom, can- 
not with the world.” Plutarch t Vite Pyrrhi.— 


M.]. 

(Prue (v. 12-14) :—The cautions I here give 
you ought to be equally regarded by all degrees 
of Christian professors. The new converts and 
younger Christians are to consider themselves as 
newly put into a state of salvation, the pardon of 
sin, and the favour of God, through Jesus Christ; 
and to endeavour to confirm themselves in it by 
the careful practice of true Christian virtue. 
Such as are come to more maturity in their pro- 
fession and are in the strength and vigour o 
their age, have a great advantage, and ought to 
employ the utmost of that vigour in resisting the 
strongest temptations of the devil, and perfecting 


struments. And the aged Christians cannot but 
have so dear a knowledge of God, and the reve 
lation of His will by Jesus Christ, during the 
long season from their first conversion, that it 
would be utterly inexcusable for them to be 
wanting in their essential duties or be drawn 
from them by the false teachers.—M. ]. 


Ver. 12. Simgon, C., The different growth 
and privileges of God’s children. Works xx. 898. 


Vv. 18.14. Mansuatt, N., Peculiar tempta- 
tions attending every stage of life, with the spe- 
cial advantages and counter-motives that are 
found in each, considered particularly with re- 
gard to old age. 

The temptations that most endanger our first 
stage of life, with the duties most incumbent 
upon us in that early period, and the motives to 
discharge them. 

Peculiar temptations treated in reference to 
such as are in the bloom and vigour of life. 


f | Sermons, iv. 488, 459, 486. 


Ver. 15. Funtuer, THos., An ill match well 
broken off. Joseph’s y-coloured coat. 


Vv. 15-17. Bossurr, Traité de la Concupis- 


their conquest over him and all his wicked in-| cence. (uvres, xiv. 26.—M.]. 


7. Warning and consolation against Anti-Christ. 


DESCRIPTION OF HIS FORERUNNERS, WHOSE APPEARANCE POINTS TO THE LAST 
TIME (VV. 18-28). EXHORTATION OF THE FAITHFUL TO STEADFASTNESS IN 
THEIR ASSURANCE OF POSSESSING THE TRUTH AND ETERNAL LIFE (V. 24-28). | 


Cuaptesr ii, 18-28. 


18 Little children, it is the last time’, and as ye have heard that* antichrist® shall come, 
even now are‘ there many antichrists; whereby® we know that it is the last time®. 
19 They went out from us’, but they were not of us; for if they had been of us, they 
would no doubé have continued’ with us: but they went out”, that they might be 
20 made manifest that they were” not all of us. But'* ye have an™ unction from the 
21 Holy One, and ye“ know all things®. I have not written unto you because ye know 
22 not the truth, but because ye know it, and that no lie is of the truth’®. Who is 
alt liar but he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ? He" is antichrist, that 
23 denieth the Father and the Son. Whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath not 
24 the Father™: [but] he that acknowledgeth the Son hath the Father also™. Let that 
therefore abide in you, which ye have heard from the beginning”. If that which ye 
have heard from the beginning shall remain in you, ye also shall continue in the Son, 
25 and in the Father*. And this is the promise that he* hath promised us*, even eternal 
26 life*. These things have I written unto you concerning them that seduce you™. 
27 But the anointing which ye have received of him abideth in you”, and ye need not 
that any man teach you: but as the same™ anointing teacheth you of all things, and 
28 is truth”, and is no lie, and even as it hath taught you, ye shall abide in him”. And 
now, little children, abide in him; that when™ he shall appear®, we may have™ confi- 
dence, and not be ashamed before him® at his coming. 


Verse 18. [1 Ae thd @pa=the last hour.—M.] 
# B.C. Sin. read Src after yxovacare. Est lectio dificilior. 
3B. C. Sin. omit the Article beforeayrixproros. In Bin. it is clearly a later addition. It would hardly 
have been omitted, had it been originally there. [Lachm. Tisch. Buttm. reject i¢.—M.] 
* German: “ Even now bave there come into existence ” Lillie: “even now are there many become.” —M.] 
5 6 ¢ ye=whence.—M.] 
6 German: “that there isa last hour.” Lillie: “that it is the last hour.”—M.] 
Verse 19. [? Better to retain the Greek order with German: “ From us they went out.”—4 £4A Gay, A. B.C. Lach. 
Tiech. Buttm. Huther, is more authentic than ¢¢7 A@o»G. K., but less common.—M.} 
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No doubt lied by B. V. is arbitrary and unnecessary.—M.] ; 
No reason why nepevHxet aay should be rendered “ continued,” since “abode” makes as good sense 
here as-other forms of the same verb in otber places. Better to render « éwecw uniformly abide— 


M.] 

[© German: “ but—that they might be made manifest,” ¢. ¢. nothing is supplied, alth the conte 
quires something to be suppited. E. V. supplies “they went out,” Bese, paws e Byriac ogres 
sunt ez nobis,” Wakefield: “this was done,” Newcome, “this hath come to pass,’”’ Lillie “it was,” ete. 
8ee below in Exeget. and Oritical.—M. 

ft German: “that not all are from us” better than the more inferential rendering advocated by Lillis 
“that none of them are of us,” and the less correct translation of E. V. “ that they were not all of us.” 

Verse 20. [8 German: “And.” There seems to be no necessity for “ but,” although «ai may here have slightly ad- 
versative force —M.] 
German omits the Article before unction and renders “and ye have unction.”—M.] 
4 German omits “ ye;” B. omits cai before o tSare.—M. 
a Sin read + . Aide r adie of aii prota dese “Tt ipst vobis mantfesti stint.” 
Verse 21. erman: “and that every whic e is not out of the truth,” but the rendering of B. V. is aheppy 
p inferential translation of the Greek idiom.—M. : ree 
Verse 22. [7 German: “who is the liar.” The Article is emphatic here and must be retained. —M.] 
= nh dene as is the brcsegted te Relat our Agar demonstrative force.—-M. 
Verse erman : ery one t denieth;” omets qui. . Aug. Calv. and “every one that” 
one Allioli de ee eee! = ie ig ase i na 
erman : t not the er.” Better render with Rhemish and most foreign versions “ 

e hath he the bret Ree - = 

a - B. C. ar [Sri Scholz, ipa: pele Buttm. bef trail Lillie—M.} have the final clause: “é dno 

oyay roy viby cai roy watépa exer,” and it is required by the parallel passage 2 Jno. 9 as 

well as by Jobn’s fondness of antithesis. [6 n#oAoy ey however should be rendered “ confesseth” and 

rs aoe = sprnow ies eth ig he Be) aa 

Veree 2. erman: “You, that which ye have heard from the beginning, let that abide in you.” In this rendering 
ody is left out; but the emphatic you, in the sense of as "for you: is decidedly a favour of the German 

rendering; translate, ‘“‘ you, let that which ye have heard from the beginning, abide in you.”—A. B.C. 

Pa Vulg. a cerita M.) ers 

erman: “If that abide in you which ye have heard from the begianing, ye aleo shall abide in the Son 

e and in the Father.” The three-fold seneerne of »évw in one mpc “abide, remain, continus,” 
adopted in E. V. should by all means be avoided. Lillie calls this sacrificing of the simple beauty and 
force of the original to “a great number of good English ” words an “ unprofitable exuberance "=0L) 

Verse 26. [™ German: “xy this is the promise which He Hi 3” @t7és. The reference seems to pe to an orsl 
promise —M. 
% A.C. Sin. read y#pmiv. The context warrants the transition to the Plural. 
[% German: “ The eternal life.” The supplement in E. V. is hardly n , the Article is indispensable 
and the order “ life eternal ” seems preferable; see on the last point E. V. Matth. xxv. 46; Jno. iv. S; 
xvii.3; Rhemish version, Wakef. knight, Berleburg Bible, and Lillie —M. 
Verse 26. [ wAavavrwy yas, “who would deceive you.” “The context (vv. 20. 21. 27) shows that this isa case 
e of the Present ‘de conatu, ¢. ¢. an endeavour or purpose’ (Buttm. ¢ 137. n. 10), and so it is generally uz 
derstood.” Lillie—M.] 
Verse 27. (* German: “And you—the ointment which ye received from Him, abideth in you.”—M. 

Prd avrov xpiopa is the reading of C. Sin., many versions (Byr. tnctio que est a Deo) and fathers {n- 
stead of rd abrd xpioua A. B.G. K. and the Greek fathers.—Cod. Sin. reads really wvetpa after 
wards corrected into xpione lor xdptouna}; Breads xdpioua. [But both in point of sathority 
and in point of sense rd avrd xptoma seems to be the t reading. German, following the les 
authentic reading, renders “but as the ointment of Him;” E. V. follows 7rd avrd xpionpa—M.] 

(eet éAnGds ¢orcmand is true, better than “and is truth” of E. V.—M.] 
The costing pwdvere A.B. OC. Sin. is on external and internal grounds preferable to wevei re (G. K. al. 


Tisc j 
. Verse 23. SA. B.O. Sinead tye édy instead of tva 5ray [G. K. Theoph. Ocecum. pita ea 
[* German: “shall be manifested” decidedly preferable both for the sake of u ty and on dectrinal 
unds (“ the agency and love of the Father in the second as well as the first coming of the Saviour” 
Iie) to “ when He shall ap "EE. ain a 
[i Ox poens and not bo; Bin. ied et aay Shirt oper ia . 
erman: “and not be put to e away D coming. vin: Pudclamus ab presa 
tid; Steph. ab co discedamus pudefacti; Hammond: “Turned with shame from Hiss -" “Oreos and 
Bloomfield: “shrink from Him with shame;” Peilo: “ put to confusion of face as being cast away from 
Him.” Wordsworth?’ ‘Driven to shame from Him;” Lillie: “Bhamed away from Bim at His 


coming.” —M.] 

: attempt to annihilate the promise of eternal 
abe arora ma.dia, v. 18, applies to all the 
readers 0 e Epistle, and requirds us to con- 

BREGETION: 2ND-Onieivere sider the sequel sddvensed to “the whole Church 
The connection. The groundwork on which (contrary to Bengel). It is incomprehensible 
this portion of the Epistle rests is contained in | that Ebrard on account of the peculiarly childlike 
the individualized addresses (v. 12-14), intro- character of this section should hold the opinioa 
ducing both warning and consolation against the | that the reference is only to the little ones, to 
love of the world (v. 15-17), as well as in the | children. 
subsequent warning and consolation against} The last hour, v. 18. This important and 
antichrist (vy. 18-28). As the former particu- | difficult idea, which is liable to many interpreta- 
larly connected with the final clause vevxfxare | tions and has been variously understood, can 
rév tovnpéy whose kingdom is 6 xécpoc, so this only be understood and explained with reference 
connects with éyvéxare rdv én’ dpxic, rdv warépa, | to the whole usus loguends current and the sum- 
é Adbyoc row Yeod tv tulv péver. The opening words | total of clear views on the subject contained in 
éoxdrn Spa éoriv in the sequel (v. 18) connect also | the New Testament. It is not sufficient to refer 
with 4 xécpog mapdyera: (v. 17). This portion| the reader to Lange on Matth. xxiv., Moll on 
which began (ch. i. 5 sq.) with the Light-Being | Heb. 1. 1, and Fronmiiller on 1 Pet. i. 5. 20. 
of God and the Light-walk of believers, con-| Compare particularly Riehm, Lekrbegriff des 
cludes with a warning against the lie which is | Hebraerbricfs, pp. 72 8qq.; 204 8qq., and Dis- 
directed against the fundamental pillar of eternal | terdieck ad loc.—The representation of two 
truth, the glory of Christ, and an exposure of its | of the world is rooted in the Old Testament idea 
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DDT PVN which constantly recurs in 


prophetical passages, beginning with the blessing 
of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 1), especially in Jeremiah, 
denotes ‘‘the most distant future, beyond which 
the eye cannot penetrate” (Hitzig on Mich. iv. 
1), and is therefore well rendered by ‘in the 
end of the days.” The prophets use it almost 
exclusively to denote the Messianic times. The 
LXX. translate it év écydrau ipuépas (Is. ii, 2), 
éx’ toxdruv Tov yuepov (Gen. xlix. 1), én’ eaxdrov 
row quspov (Numb. xxiv. 14), éx’ éoydry rav 
juepov (Deut. iv. 80), Zoyarov trav juepav (Deut. 
xxxi. 29). Hence comes primarily the udi- 


cab and rabbinical idea of the Fi pbiy and 
the NOT pbiy ; inside these two ages of the 


world are the Mme nin’, the days of 


the Messiah, the Messianic age proper, which is al- 
ternately counted with either age of the world, 
and consequently may be either after or before 
the end of the days, or the end of the days itself. 
The Lord Himself distinguishes év rotry ro aidut 
from év rp péAdovre (Matth. xii. 80), év 7O xaspp 
toiry from év Te aidvs Te épyo (Mark x. 80; 
Luke xviii. 30); and this distinction, as well as 
Luke xx. 84, sq. (ol viot rot aidvog robrov yauovatw 
—ol d2 xatagustéivrec Tow aidvog éxeivoy ruyely xai 
Tig Gvactdceug THC éx vexpdv) show most plainly 
that the earthly development-period of the king- 
dom of God preceding the second coming of Christ 
in glory, and beginning with the first coming of 
Christ in the flesh, belongs to the first age of the 
world, and that the future time is the time of the 
completed kingdom of God. According to this 
¥ écxéry jutpa (Jno. vi. 89, 40, 44, 54; xi. 24; 
xii. 48) is the day of the resurrection of the 
dead and the judgment, the last day of the first 
age of the world and the transition to the 
second. The turning-point between both ages 
of the world is the time of Christ's return to judg- 
ment (Matth. xili. 89 sq.; 49; xxiv. 3; xxviii. 
20). Thus Paul also contrasts év 16 aid robry 
with év ro uéAAovre, and the sufferings rov viv 
atpov with the uéAdovoa défa (Rom. viii. 18), 
and describes Christians as living év rO viv 
aiéve looking for the blessed hope and the glo- 
rious appearing of the great God and our-Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ (Tit. ii.12. 18). The éoyara 
juéoa: in which there shall come xa:pol yaderot 
‘ Tim. iii. 1), and the terepoc xarpot (1 Tim. iv. 

), like the atéveg of érepyduevor (Eph. ii. 7), de- 
note the period immediately preceding the 
second coming of Christ. While, according to 
Paul, Christians still live outwardly im the first 
age of the world, yet are they ethically beyond it 
and the character of this present age of the 
world is described by him as tainted with immo- 
ralityand alienation from God, Rom. xii. 2; 1 
Cor. ii. 6.8; iii. 18; 2 Cor. iv. 4; Gal. i. 4; Eph. 
1.2; 2 Tim. iy 10. He regarded also the pre- 
sent age of the world as running on towards its 
ead since the first coming of Christ; hence he 
speaks of ra réAy rv aiévwr (1 Cor. x. 11) having 
setin. We have not to inquire here whether he 
regarded the second coming of Christ to be near 
at hand.—Peter considers his time as the goyaraz 
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juépa: (Acts ii. 17) and laid the firat coming of 
Christ ew éoydrov tov xpovwyr (1 Pet. i. 20 ef. v. 
5: év apg éoxdry or Trav juepoy, 2 Pet. iii. 8 of. 
Jude 18).—So also James: (v.18: év ioxdrag 
juépatc).—In the Epistle to the Hebrews also 
the close of the first age of the world is described 
as beginning with the first coming of Christ (ch. 
i. 1), but the ovryréjea rév aiovev denotes the 
turning-point of the two ages of the world, ch. 
ix. 26, and this turning-point is more particu- 
larly described as found in the sacrificial death 
of Christ on account of its important conse- 
quences (ch. x. 14; xi. 89. 40), since that which 
is eternal, is now extant bl ae ie TOV 
peaAdévruv ayadav ch. ix. 11; cf. v. 14; x. 1. 18; 
vi. 6; xii. 22). The beginning of the new time 
has set.in, but only the ideal and objective be- 
ginning; since the aioy péAduy as to the divauec 
is already extant in the redeemed, but will not 
enter into évépyeca until the second coming of 
Christ (ch. xiii. 14), so that the first age of the 
world still continues outwardly and that conse- 
quently our time is only a transition-period; with 
respect to the ethical sense of these ideas we 
have here the point of contact between the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews and the views of Paul.— 
John’s éoydty7 Opa tcriv must be understood as 
lying within the limits of these views. The use 
of Spa instead of 7uépa, the day which with God . 
is equal to a thousand years (Ps. xc. 4; 2 Pet. 
iii. 8), indicates a peculiar feature, and the ab- 
sence of the Article leaves it undefined. We 
have to think of a period of time belonging to 
the last days or last times which exhibits their 
character in a concentrated form, and since the 
éoxdéry uépa in the Gospel adverts particularly 
to the «pio, the reference seems to be to pecu- 
liarly critical manifestations. If now we have to 
translate: ‘tt ts the last hour,” the reference to 
the antichrist and the antichrists is in admi- 
rable keeping with the announcements of the 
coming of false prophets and teachers for the 
purpose of temptation and trial, so that in them 
there already takes place a separation of true 
believers from false believers. Cf. Matth. xxiv. 
24 sqq.; 1 Tim. iv. 1 sqq.; 2 Tim. iii. 1 sqq.— 
Hence dpa is neither=the season of the year, the 
wintry season of the world Sepa II), nor 
toxéty=yeipiorg (Oecumen., Schottgen: tempora 
periculosa, pessima et abjectissima, Carpzov and 
others), which is also forbidden by 2 Tim. iii. 1. 
Bengel’s explanation that it denotes the last hour 
of John’s old age (ultima, non respectu omnium 
mundi temporum, sed tn antitheto puerulorum, ad pa- 
tres et guvenes), is @ singular make-shift in order 
to guard John from the error that his prediction 
of the last hour had not been fulfilled. Nor can 
éoxary Spa designate the time immediately pre- 
ceding the destruction of Jerusalem (Socinus, Gro- 
tius), for the last time is not to be taken with 
such chronological precision. Nor is there any 
warrant for the assertion of Huther, that John 
wrote with a presentiment of the second coming of 
Christ (an assertion based on what is said v. 8 
of the oxoria and v. 17 of the xdomoc, that they 
mapéyerac which simply marks the transitory 
character inhering in the cxoria and the xocyoc), 
since he writes only under the impression and 
with a sense of the transitoriness of the powers 
of this first age of the world, and that he indi- 
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cates thereby the nearness of Christ’s second 
coming (Liicke, Neander, Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Gerlach, Ebrard, Huther). Hence we may say 
with Diisterdieck that ‘John did not wish to 
supply a chronological but only a real definition ”’ 

that is, one relating simply to the object — 

{.], which is clearly indicated by dv gavepdby 
(v. 28), since ray is hardly the true reading 
there. ‘‘The prophetical substance of the Apos- 
tolical declaration is true,” ‘‘ the extension of the 
time from the real beginning (the destruction of 
Jerusalem, which does not disconcert John, and 
of the import of which, with reference to the 
history and the judgment of the world, his mind 
is fully made up), to the actual end of beings” 
denotes rather no measure at all than one that is 
too short. The first Messianic transition-period 
inaugurated by the Saviour in the form of a ser- 
vant, governed by Him and terminating the first 
age of the world is the éoyéry, during which 
men pass through peculiar troubles, perils and 
conflicts on to the promised advent of the second 
world-age of glory. In this transition-period 
there are however peculiar hours of develop- 
ment, one of which had come when John wrote 
his Epistle. The term éoydr7 dpa has therefore 
to be taken in a prophetical and eschatological 
sense; it has moreover an important bearing on 
the history of Christ’s kingdom and constitutes a 
historical reference to the second coming of Christ 
as the commencement of the second world-age, 
but not a chronological reference to the time when 
the second coming is to take place.—Noteworthy 
is Calvin’s explanation: ultimum tempus, in quo 
sic complentur omnta, ut nihil supersit preter ulti- 
mam Christi revelationem, and with reference to 
the absence of the Article also that of Besser: 
the time before a special revelation of the judi- 
catory glory of Christ prefiguring the last hour 
before the universal final judgment.— 

The Antichrist and the Antichrists. v. 18. 

1. The word dyvriypicrog occurs only here, v. 
22; iv. 8 and 2 Jno. 7. and its meaning has to be 
ascertained first philologically and then exegeti- 
cally. 

2” Gyr? may mean both hostility and substitu- 
tion. In the former case it denotes the antago- 
nist of Christ, the antichrist, in the latter the 
pretender-Christ or pseudo-Christ. Thus dvrirvro¢ 
is a rhroc set in opposition to another riroc, and 
dyridurpov a Abtpov, paid or given for something; 
80 avriveoc in Homer, denotes godlike, but other 
authors use it in the sense of adverse to the gods ; 
one and the same word may then be used in both 
senses; but no word can have both meanings in 
one and the same place; hence we must not en- 
deavour to combine the ideas of antt-Christ and 
pretender-Christ as Huther maintains (‘the ene- 
my of Christ, who, under the lying appearance 
of being the true Christ, endeavours to destroy 
the work of Christ”), although it must be con- 
ceded that the enemy of Christ appears at the 
same time with the pretension of being able to 
supply His place, of becoming His substitute, and 
that the pretender-Christ does occupy His place 
in hostility to Him. But the avriyp:oro: mani- 
festly cannot be taken in this double sense. And 
still less allowable is it with Sander first to attach 
to the word in the Singular the sense of pseudo- 
Christ and mimic of Christ, and then immediately 


afterwards to make the Plural designate the 
enemies of Christ. We cannot get on purely 
philological considerations beyond-the possibility 
of taking the word in one or the other of said 
senses. 

8. We have to hold fast the fact that the word 
denotes persons. This is required of the Plural 
avrixptoroe in v. 19: && ud eSpAfav, ov_ foay éf 
HMOV, pepevhxecoav pef juav. But if the dvriypu- 
Tot are persons, then ayvrizporoc must also be a 
person, for this is required by épyerac. Hence 
Bengel’s exposition is incorrect: ‘‘Stve id vocabulum 
phrasis apostolica, sive sermo fidelium introduztt, Jo 
hannes errores, qui ortri possent, preevisurus, non mode 
antichristum, sed etiam antichristos vult dict ; et ubi 
antichristum vel spiritum antichristi vel decep- 
torem et antichristum dictt, sub singulari numero 
omnes mendaces et veritatis intmicos innutt. Quem- 
admodumque Christus interdum pro christianismo 
(where?), ste antichristus pro antichristianismo 
sive doctrina et multitudine hominum Christo contra- 
ria dicitur. Anthchristum jam tum venire, ita assen- 
tttur Johannes, ut non unum, sed multos, id quod 
amplius quiddam et tristius esse censet, antichristos 
factos esse doceat. Sspe totum genus corum, qui 
bonam aliquam aut malem indolem habent, s 
numero cum articulo exprimitur (Matth. xii. 35; 
xviii. 17. 29.). Jgitur antichristus sive anti- 
christianismus ab extrema Johannis etate (see 
above: the last hour=old age!) per omnem sxcu- 
lorum tractum se propagavit et permanet, donec mag- 
nus ille adversarius exoritur. This view is adopted 
by Lange, Baumgarten-Crusius, Besser and 
others. 

4. We have here before us a law of historical de- 
velopment, a fixed ordinance of the history of the 
kingdom. The point in question is the écyzdry 
&pa and the marks by which it may be known; 
the reference is to ayriypiutoc épyerac and to 
avriyptotos yeyévaccy, to that which has happened 
viv, to that which is still to be looked for and 
has been announced (7xotsare) : 

And as ye have heard (through the an- 
nouncement of the Apostles) that an anti- 
christ cometh, even now have thage come 
into existence many antichrists (xai viw— 
yeyévaor).—It is by no means allowable to insert 
tta est before xalac jxoicare (Bengel): nor must 
the Present épyeraz be put on a line with yeyévani, 
so that the antichrist now cometh and is present 
even as the others also have appeared; nor must 
épyerac and yeyévacr, made equal in point of time, 
be only so distinguished from each other that the 
former comes aliunde, while these have come 
ex nobis, Teyévaci, they are become, they have 
come into existence, denotes the antichrists as a 
historical product, on whom the surrounding 
powers operating in time have operated. Hence 
it is not equal to coeperunt ease (Erasmus) but to 
“they are become, they are existing.” —Ebrard 
incorrectly renders épyera:=ts future, although he 
correctly explains it by==will some day appear. 
The Future is implied in the idea of coming aad 
the Present indicates the certainty of the event. 
{[Huther: The Present épyeraz instead of the Fu- 
ture; it denotes the future as an event which is 
sure to occur.—M.]. Accordingly the avriypic- 
tot exist before the avriyprcroc, who however is 
sure to follow them, and that which appears in 
the former, the mpodpéyorc, only in an isolated, 
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undeveloped and feeble form, is gathered together 
by the latter in his individual person, and deve- 
loped in a powerfal form. In the course of time 
malice will so surely become intensified and op- 
position to God and Christ will reach such a degree 
of development that the existence of many anti- 
christs warrants the certain result of a future con- 
centration and formation of this spirit in one per- 
gon. 

5. The avrizypeoros come out of the Christian 
Church, they have themselves been Christians 
before (é& yuav é7ABav v. 19); the antichrist, in 
like manner, will of course come forth from the 
ranks of the Christians, he will also be a man. 
Hence ayri ypioroc is not Satan himself (Pseudohip- 
polytos, Theodoret); the idea of Satan becoming 
man is inexecutable, since the Eternal Word only, 
the Image of the Father, in which man has been 
created, can become man. 

6. The antichrists deny that Jesus is the Christ 
(v. 22; iv. 8; 2 Jno. 7);) that He did not come in 
the flesh, that He is not the Son of God, that He 
is not of God (ch. iv. 148qq.; v. 5 sqq.; v. 20 8q.). 
The doctrine is the denial of the truth, the lie, 
they themselves are LiARs, and according to 
John viii. 44, the children of the devil, of the fa- 
ther of the lie (ch. iii. 8-10). The Greeks 
strikingly observe: 6 webornc, évavriog Ov rH GAn- 
Geig, roe TH Xprorg, dvrixpwrde éotiw (Theophy- 
lact) and 6 weborne 7d Tov draBddov bvopa (Scho- 
liast II.). The antichrist and the antichrists are 
to be taken ‘‘as expressly connected with Satan” 
(Disterdieck), and the two words here denote 
not substitution, but hostility to Christ exhibited 
in the form of eminent strength; the antichrist is 
pre-eminently the instrument and tool of Satan. 
Hence we have to exclude the exposition of Ire- 
neus, Hippolytus, Cyrillus and others, that the 
antichrist was tenians semet ipsum Christum osten- 
dere, and mimicking Christ. 

7. The comparison of this passage with 2 
Thess. ii. 1 sq. (Hofmann, Heilige Schrift L, p. 
807 sqq.) requires this explanation. The name 
Gyriypioroc used by John corresponds with the 
description given by Paul, avrixeiuevoc xa? vrepat- 
pbuevoc exi mdvra Acydpuevov Sedv 7) of Bacua, to de- 
note his hostility with reference to his pretended 
ability to supply the place of God (Gore avrov ic 
tov vady tov Seou xabica, axodemvivra éavrov Sri 
toriv ded’). John contrasts the mveiua Tov avrt- 
xplorov with the rveipa rov Seov, while Paul calls 
him 6 dv@pwros rig duapriag, 6 dvopos, 6 vld¢ 
Tie atwdeiac. His appearing also is preceded by 
al Grocracia, and he himself is the precursor of 
the xapovia rov xupiov judy, just as in John. 
But we must not overlook a difference belonging 
to this agreement. Johnspeaks in a more gene- 
ral way, and uses less definite terms than Paul, 
who gives more distinct prominence to the per- 
son and approach of the dreaded and dreadful 
one; but he also refers to rd xaréyov and 6 xaréyuv 
as a power wielded by a living person, and speci- 
fies that for the benefit of the Church his progress 
will be arrested and his appearing delayed, thus 
pointing, like John, to a historical development. 
~—Remembering all these particulars, we have, 
frst of all, to reject those expositions which limit 
the application of the subject to a solitary histo- 
rical fact or a single personage, and regard this 
statement of the Apostle in the light of a pro- 


phecy of a charch-historical fact. Thus the 
Greek expositors, and many others (Augustine, 
Luther, Calvin, al.) after them apply it to here- 
tics or heresiarchs, e. g., to Simon Magus, Cerin- 
thus, Ebion, the Gnostics, to Basilides, Valen- 
tinus, and others, the Nicolaitancs (Rev. ii. 6), 
to Diotrephes (3 John 9.), Hymeneus and Phi- 
letus (2 Tim. ii. 17), and Grotius actually applies 
it to Barcochba, Calovy to Mohammed, Luther 
Art. Schm. tract. de pot. et prim. papx, 3 89; ef. 

elanchthon, Apol. Art. VII. VIII., 323; XV. 3 
re to the pope, and Roman Catholics to Luther. 
All this is purely arbitrary and unwarranted, 
and not only depreciates the word of prophecy, 
but actually deprives it of the prophetical element, 
as if it had ceased to be valid. Secondly, we 
have also to reject the modern exposition (both 
that of rationalistic commentators and that of 
Liicke, de Wette and Neander) which insists upon 
separating the tdea, ‘‘that simultaneously with 
the development of Christianity, evil also would 
gradually increase in intensity, until having 
reached its culmination, it would be completely 
conquered by the power of Christ,” from the 
form as here indicated, and that the form, as the 
mere shell, might be dropped. On the contrary, 
both the tdea and the form have to be held fast, 
for we have here the expression of a law ever re- 
curring in historical manifestations which be- 
longs to the development of the history of the 
Kingdom [of God] up to and until the end of 
the time of Messiah and the Church, and this ex- 
pression is so clearly and distinctly asserted that 
John feels warranted to draw the emphatic con- 
clusion: ‘‘whence we know that there isa 
last hour.” By the appearing of many anti- 
christs we may know and infer thence (i0ev) as 
from a distinct premise, that there is an onward 
progress in the direction of Christ’s coming, 
which is preceded by the concentration of the 
antichristian element, thriving and luxuriating 
of course in different persons according to its 
different forms of manifestation. [On the differ- 
ent views of the antichrist see Liinemann on 2 
Thess. ii. 1-12; p. 204 sqq., and Diisterdieck ad lo- 
cum; also Trench, Synonyms of the N. 7, p. 
145 sqq.—M. ]. 

Relation of the Antichrists to the Church. First 
there is noted the fact that, 

Ver. 19. From us they went out.—The 
most natural and primary meaning of judy is that 
it designates the Apostle and his readers, conse- 
quently the Church, which is addressed by ~ 
maidia, and to be understood in yxobcare. The 
reference is neither to the Jews (Grotius, Rickli), 
nor to the Apostles only (Spener, Besser), nor 
only to the Church with exclusion of the children 
(Ebrard). Apart from the form é&#20av, which 
in this very verb is by no means uncommon in 
the New Testament (Winer, pp. 86, 87), the sense 
is various: prodire, exire, egredi, secedere. Two 
ideas play into each other: origin and separation, 
coming out and going away. The nature of the 
avrizpioroe who are engaged in the drooracia, not 
pepevixeccay pe? yudv, requires us to translate 
secesserunt, evaserunt (Augustine, Bede, Erasmus, 
Liicke, Diisterdieck, Ebrard, Huther). Prodierunt 
(Vulgate, al.) misapprehends the origin of the 
antichrists, and denotes origin only. é£720a> 
does not point to their development and origin, 
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but only to their separation, their apostasy, which 
é& judy requires us to regard as their apostasy 
from the Church; yeydvacey, to be sure, shows that 
they are within that Church from which they 
have now separated. This is brought out “by 
the emphatic position of é€ judy before the verb” 
Huther), for e& #udv in connection with the verb 
efépyeoda: merely denotes the circle, the fellow- 
ship from which they have separated. ‘John 
does not indicate the extent to which that formal 
separation has been carried; still 2£7A9av implies 
that they had not only opposed the Apostolical 
doctrine (Beza: ‘‘ad mutationem non loci, sed doc- 
trine pertinet”’), but also those who, by the faith- 
ful preservation of the unadulterated Gospel, had 
proved themselves to be children of God” (Huther). 
But they were not of us.—Elva: é& judv 
indicates the internal relation. Here the idea of 
origin combines with that of appertaining and 
affinity. ‘’AAAd (Winer, pp. 462, 472, dada) de- 
notes the strong opposition of £€ #udv é£7AAay and 
bE Hudv qoav. hile the former simply betokens 
external origin and coming out from, the latter 
indicates internal relationship; they were the 
former, not the latter; the aforesaid fact ex- 
pressly denies this internal relation. Both origin 
(coming from) and relationship (affinity, apper- 
taining to) are contained in elvac éx roi mrarpdc, éx 
tov xécuov (vy. 16) and in éfeAfety éx rou Seov (Jno. 
viii. 42; xvi. 28; while ard eo, Jno. xiii. 8, and 
mapa rov Seov, xvi. 27, denote only the former.) 
[Augustine: Quandoquidem adhuc curatur corpus 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi, et sanitas perfecta non 
erit nisi in resurrectione mortuorum; sic sunt in cor- 
pore Christi, gquomods humores mali. Quando evo- 
muntur, tune revelatur corpus: sic et mali quando 
ezeunt, tune revelatur ecclesia. Et dicit quando eos 
evomit atque projicit corpus, ex me exierunt humores 
tstt, sed non erant ex me. Quid est, non erant ex me? 
Non de carne mea pracisi sunt, sed pectus mihi pre- 
mebant dum inessent.””—M.]. But John here 
sharply contrasts the two and excludes the one 
by the other, adding moreover, 


For if they had been of us, they 
would have abode with us.—Consequently, 
they had been pe? 7judv, they had belonged to the 
Christians, they had lived among and with the 
Christians, they were Christians outwardly and 
to be considered as such. Although they had 
been pef judy, they were not é judy, for in that 
case they would have abode wef judy. On the 
very frequent omission of the augment in the 
Pluperfect see Winer, p. 85. On the dogmatical 
and ethical import of this passage, see below in 
Doctrinal and Ethical, especially sub. Nos. 4. 5. 

But—that they might be made manifest, 
that not all are of us.—Here is an imper- 
fect and involved construction. After GAAd we 
have of course to supply the thought suggested 
by the previous words: but they did not abide 
with us, that—(Huther, Winer, Grammar p. 833. 
where may be found the corresponding illustra- 
tions Jno. xiii. 18: éeAegduyv, Gar’ (éfereEduyv 
iva ;—Jno. xv. 25: peuofxaciv—, AX’ erahaess 
tva—). In general yéyove rovro would have to be 
supplied, which would however depend on the 
context for its meaning, as in Jno. i. 8: GA’ 
(7\Bev) tva—; ix. 8: aA’ (but he was born 
blind) itva—. But de Wette has very correctly 
pointed out that ¢wo sentences are here inter- 


laced, and Hather has rightly arranged them 
thus: 1, ta gavepubdow bri cin eisty tf judy, 2, 
iva gavepuhy dre ovK etoi wévrec sf fuav. The seces- 
sion of the antichrists has taken place and con- 
stitutes an event that does not take place without 
some providential design, an event in which God 
the Lord takes an active part both as Ruler and 
Judge, hence iva, to the end that, tn order that. 
The Apostle’s design is to mark a purpose and not 
& consequence, as Lange and Paulus maintain 
without any reason for their view. The pur- 
pose is first, that they shall manifest themselves 
as those who do not sustain to us an inward and 
ethical relation of kinship and appertainment, 
and secondly, that it shall become manifest in gen- 
eral that not all those who are in the Church 
and outwardly belong to it (ue #udv, in ecelesia) 
do also belong to it inwardly (é& juav, de ecclesia). 
We have to connect ob wdyvrec in the sense of non- 
nulli; for if we were to connect ovx eioty ao that 
the negation would belong to the predicate, 
John would have written ovr eioly 2& judy wavrec, 
and we should be obliged to explain. ‘AW are 
not of us,” or ‘‘none is of as.” In this case 
there would be something predicated of the anti- 
christs, they would be the subject in xévrer. 
But this is not allowable on account of the position 
of the words. The meaning is rather: “Not all 
are of us, only some, although the majority 
are of us.” But this cannot be predicated of 
the antichrists; for they are not all true, living 
church-members, none of them belongs truly to 
the Church. But their seceding furnishes actual 
proof that not all Christians (daptizati, coeati) 
are and remain real Christians (electi, Adeles). 
‘While in gavepwSdacyv the seceders only are con- 
sidered as the subject, the conception ise 
in the clause 5r:— uv, and the Apostle declares 
in respect of the former, that in general nog all 
who belong outwardly to the Christian Church, 
are really members of the same (Disterdieck 
It is not allowable to understand ov révrec wi 
Socinus in the sense of nulli: the connection is 
right, the explanation is wrong. [ Wordsworth: 
‘‘They al? pretend to be of us, and the heathen 
confound them with us. But their secession from 
us, and opposition to us, clearly prove that they 
are not all of us. Some false teachers [or false 
brethren spr there are still who propagate here- 
sies in the Church. They are tares in the field, 
but as long as they are tn the field, it is not easy 
to distinguish them from the wheat. They are 
not of us, but they are not manifested as such by 
going out from us. But the going out of those 
who have left us, and who resist us, is a manifest 
token to all men, that they and their associates 
are not all of us, as they profess to be, and as the 
heathen suppose them to be; and as even some of 
the brethren in the Church imagine that they 
are, and are therefore deceived by them. By 
their going out they are manifested in their true 
light; and by their opposition to us Truth is 
distinguished from Error and Error from Truth.” 
Testimony of the gifts of believers. vv, 20. 21. 
Ver. 20. And you have ointment from 
the Holy One and know all things.— 
The address tueic has regard to the readers, to 
the Church, from which the antichrists have se- 
ceded. They are referred to a gift: éyere. 
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This gift is unguentum, not unctio as ex- 
ieee by Vogue, Augustine, Luther, de Wette, 
der, al. It is chrism. ‘Alludit appellatio 
OHRISMATIS 8d ANTICHRISTI nomen” (Bengel). 
hey have the chrism from Christ.—M.]. Thus 
ohn came to use thie word which besides this 
place occurs only in v. 27. In obedience to the 
command of God kings (1 Sam. x. 10; xvi. 18, 
14; Ps. xlv. 8), priests (Ex. xxix. 7; xxx. 81 
and prophets (Is. lxi. 1) were anointed, an 
ointment is both figuratively, and in the ordered 
act itself, a symbol of the Holy Spirit. Thus 
Christ is anointed (Acts iv. 27) and that with the 
Holy Spirit (Acts x. 38), and thus Christians also 
are anointed. The chrism or ointment will 
have to be understood as the Holy Spirit and 
ine Exete xplova reminds the readers of the 
great gift which makes them priests, kings and 
prophets, the yévoc éxAexrév, Basidecov lepérevua, 
voce dywv, 1 Pet. ii. 9; of. Ex. xix. 6; Is. xliii. 
20. 21. This gift of the Holy Spirit must not be 
made the ‘‘divinum beneficium cognoscendi ipsas res 
divinas, quatenus homini est opus” (Socinus), or 
the “‘auditio evangelii, institutio christiana” (Epis- 
copius, Rosenmiiller), or the ‘‘docendi auctori- 
tas” (Sauler), or ‘‘the true tradition concerning 
Christ distinguished by its being primitive, ori- 
ginating with the Apostles and vitally propa- 
gated” (Kustlin, Lehrbegrif’, p. 248), or the ‘‘gar- 
tas que diffunditur in cordibus nostris per spirttum 
senctum” (Didymus). And this having is a 
gift 47d rov dyiov, they have received what 
they have; hence v. 27: 1d xplopa—éAé Bere. 
Christ is called dyvéc ch. iii. 8 and dixasog ch. 
ii, 2; in Jno. vi. 69 He is called: 4 dyto¢g rov 
Beov, Acts iii. 14: 5 dycoe nat dlxazoc, Rev. iii. 
7: 6 dywog & &A7Oevdc. The primary reference 
therefore seems to be to Christ who received 
the Spirit without measure (Jno. iii. 34), and 
baptized with the Holy Ghost (Jno. i. 88) and 
eends Him from the Father \(Jno. xv. 26; Acts 
ii. 88) and hence the idea is that the Xproré¢ 
makes the yoloroic.—'A7d rov dyfov consequently 
denotes neither God the Father (Socinus, Episco- 
pius, Rickli, Neander, Besser, al.) nor the Holy 
Ghost (Didymus, Grotius).—It must be remem- 
bered that nothing is said here of the time when 
they received this gift nor of the means by whick 
it was conveyed to them, but we read simply: 
tyere. Hence there is no warrant for finding 
here an allusion to baptism (Augustine, Bede, 
Oecumenius), and the inference of the ungenu- 
ineness of the Epistle from the supposition of an 
allusion to a usage connected with baptism intro- 
duced at a later period, is wholly unjustifiable 
(Baur). (The argument for an allusion to bap- 
tism, rests on the hypothesis that this whole sec- 
tion is addressed to raidca, pueruli, children, 
who received the gifts of the Holy Spirit in their 
baptism; it is then by implication extended to 
adults, and the use of chrism in baptism, a prac- 
tice which does not belong to the Apostolical Age, 
seems to have been occasioned by this passage. 
Bengel: ‘Kam unctionem spiritualem habent rd 
wasdia, pueruli: namque cum baptismo, quem susce- 
prrunt, confunttum erat donum Spiritus Sancti, cujus 
significandi causa ex hoc loco deinceps usu receptum 
esse videlur, ut oleo c @ baptizatorum ungeren- 
tur.”—M.]. It is more allowable to connect with 
v. 24 of. v. 18, and to refer to the preaching of the 


word of God (Diisterdieck). We read simply 
‘‘yehave—! Thus John reminds his readers of 
an important and responsible gift from which they 
might derive comfort and enjoyment in opposition 
to the antichrists, but which they ought also to 
keep, use and show against shese adversaries. 
Hence the thought is introduced by xa?, as John 
is wont to do, without indicating an antithesis 
which is contained in the matter itself; his object 
being to develop his argument by way of comfort 
and exhortation. [It is doubtful whether there 
is even an adversative implication in the thought, 
for John surely did not want to inform his 
readers that because they had the ypicua they 
were the opposite of the antichrists. I do not 
mean that vuetc is not antithetical, but doubt 
whether xa? is intended to mark an emphatic an- 
tithesis; in which case the Apostle would most 
probably have used d2 or dispensed with the par- 
ticle altogether. So Huther.—M.]. There is 
no reason at all to discover here with Semler a 
‘‘eaptatio benevolentie,” or with a Lapide an apo- 
logy for the shortness of the Epistle; and still 
more objectionable is the view of Lange that ‘a 
certain anxious care is unmistakable which puts 
forth even rhetorical efforts;” nor is Calvin right 
in saying: ‘‘modeste excusat apostolus, quod eos 
tam sollicite admonet, ne putent oblique se perstringt, 
quasi rudes ignarosque eorum, que probe tenere debu- 
erant.”” The further particular ; 

And know all things denotes the immediate 
gain they derive from this gift. Bengel rightly 
explains ‘‘et inde.” Tévra is evidently neuter. 
The Syriac translates therefore falsely ‘ omnes.” 
Although Calvin rightly says of révra: ‘‘omnia 
non universaliter capi, sed ad presentis loci circum- 
stantiam restringi debet,”? we must not restrict it 
with Bengel to “ea, gus vos scire opus est: hoc re- 
sponso repellendi erant seductores.’’ Still less must 
it be applied with Estius to the Church, as know- 
ing all things, whereas individual Christians 
know only tmplicite if they hold to the Church 
[He says: ‘‘Habetis episcopos et presbyteros, quo- 
rum cura ac studio vestre ecclesis satis instructs 
sunt in tis que pertinent ad doctrine christians vert- 
asa The reference, according to v. 21 
and agreeably to Jno. xvi. 18: rd rvebpa rife dAy- 
Veiac dd7yhoe tude tv rg GAndelg réoy ef. ch. xiv. 
26) is rather to wacav rjv GAfSeav (so Huther 
and most expositors). The sentence oldare ri 
GAfSeav, v, 21 is wholly=oldare rd mévra. 

Ver. 21. I have not written unto you, 
because ye know not the truth, but be- 
cause ye know it.—Eypaya refers to the 
words immediately preceding v. 19 [that is to 
what the Apostle had just said concerning the 
antichriste—M.], and not to the Gospel, as 
Bbrard arbitrarily asserts. Not ignorance or 
want of knowledge on the part of the Church in- 
duced the Apostle to write this Epistle, on the 
contrary it was their knowledge and ability to 
form a right judgment of what was transpiring 
among them which prompted him to indite this 
Epistle, anxious as he was to foster and stimulate 
the truth possessed by his Church. Lorinus: 
“non ut vos hee doceam, sed ut doctos confirmem.””— 
"AAfGeca is ‘the truth as announced by the Apos- 
tles, determining the whole walk in the light of 
believers (ch. i. 8; ii. 4), begetting all love, 
giving life and founded on Christ (v. 28 sqq.). 
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Whatsoever falls within the compass of this truth 
is the object of Christian knowledge, all this is 
known by believers’”’ (Diisterdieck). 

And that every thing which is lie is 
not of the truth.—Kai dr: is not connected 
with typaya: and because—as if indicating the 
motive which prompted the Apostle to write this 
Epistle, but the sentence depended on the second 
oldare and is an object-sentence codrdinated with 
avryy: ye know it a truth)—and that—. 
Thus render almost all commentators. Hence 
springs the question (v. 22) ric icra 6 petorne ; 
John assumes that they know who is the liar, as 
well as what and whence the lie is. Here elva 
&x ri¢ GAqSelag denotes not only origin but also 
appurtenance conditioned and defined by the 
origin. Of course ay—ovx must not be ex- 
plained here as a Hebraism (Grotius and al.)= 
ovdév, since oi evidently belongs to the predi- 
cate, but=every lie is not out of the truth, which, 
however, amounts to==no lie is out of the truth. 
The reference to the antichrists is plain and the 
sense manifest: every thing which is lie neither 
originates from the truth, nor can it remain 
with the truth; it is not matter of complaint or 
of surprise that the antichrists with their lies 
and denials are seceding. ‘Yevdoc consequently 
is not only error, but the distinct opposite of the 
truth, nor is it the abstract put for the concrete, 
viz.: the false teachers (Lange). Our Lord Him- 
self tells us whence the lie originates, it is from 
the devil (Jno. viii. 44). The truth is from God 
and full of God, and therefore incompatible with 
any and every lie. [Diversity of origin renders 
the truth and the lie incompatibles. Christ is the 
truth (Jno. xiv. 6). Lorinus: ‘‘Lez vero non nist 
verum sequitur et verum vero consonat.’’—M.]. All 
knowledge and ability to form a right judgment 
of moral phenomena are founded on the ypicua, 
the Holy Spirit, consequently on a gift, even the 
gift which begins with sanctifying the will and 
renewing the heart. Sanctification leads to illu- 
mination. This points to the powerful exborta- 
tion which accompanies the consolation. 

The substance of the antichristian lie. vv. 22. 28. 

Ver. 22. Who is the liar but he that 
denieth that Jesus is the Christ ?—The in- 
terrogative form marks the vivacity with which 
John passes from the general abstract (dv peidoc) 
to the definite concrete (4 yetornc) as in ch. v. 4, 
5. ee) There is here surely no reference 
to children (Ebrard). Hence Bengel rightly ex- 
plains: d wm halet ad abstractum v. 21=quis est 
plains: 4 vim habet ad abstractum 21=—gquis est 
tllius mendacii reus?”” The Article is by all means 
to be retnined (Luther translates wrongly: who 
is a liar? [also E. V.—M.]) and to be explained 
as bringing out with emphatic distinctness the 
idea ‘‘the liar xar’ éfoxvfv 1. e. he in whom the lie 
appearsin concrete form==4 avriypiorog”’ (Huther). 
It must not, however, be restricted to one indivi- 
dual besides whom there is none like him, but 
rather be taken generically or collectively with 
reference to the genus of antichristians, like 6 
viv in ch. v. 5 (Diisterdieck); wav yetdoe of 
course concentrates in him, if we exclude lies in 
other spheres, ¢. g. those of the natural sciences, 
history or jurisprudence; here we have to do 
with the sphere of religion, with church-life. All 
comparative explanations dilute the conception 


of the Apostle; under this head we may enume- 
rate those of Calvin (‘nisi hoc censeatur menda- 
cium, aliud nullum haberi posse’), Socinus (‘men- 
dacium quo nihil possit esse majus”), Grotius 
ise potest esse major tmpostor ?’’), Episcopius 
‘‘enormitas mendacti”’), J. Lange (‘‘mendaz pre- 
cipuus et periculosior?”), de Wette (‘* who deserves 
more the name of liar?”).—Huther very justly 
says that Baumgarten-Crusius has altogether 
missed the Apostle’s meaning in his explanation: 
‘“‘What is an erroneous doctrine, if not etc.”— 
In the sentence e 7 6 apvotpuevoc, the term ei gp 
is==nisi, except; ei ov, si non would be inapplica- 
ble (Winer, p. 499) cf. ch. v.5; Luke xvii 18; 
Rom. xi. 15, eto. The negative ov«x in the sen- 
tence: bre "Iyoote ovn éotey 6 Xproric might have 
been omitted, since it is preceded by dprobpevr; 
but the affirmation of the liar is fully indicated, 
although it is couched in the form of a negation; 
this is in perfect agreement with the genius of 
the Greek language. Similar terms are found 
Luke xx. 27; Gal. v. 17; Heb. xii. 19; cf. Kub- 
ner, II. p. 410; Winer, p. 582 8. The essential 
feature and the height of the lie of the antichrist 
is this: Jesus is not the Christ, the Saviour pro- 
mised by and come from the Father, the Adyor 
oapé yevouevoc; this is the gnostic error which 
does not distinguish Jesus from Christ, but tears 
them asunder and thus constitutes the strongest 
antithesis to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
reference therefore is neither to the form of Jewish 
unbelief that Jesus is not omnium hominum patro- 
nus (Semler) nor to the two forms of heresy one 
of which denies that Jesus was the Eternal 
Word, and the other that the Eternal Word be- 
came flesh (Besser following Tertullian), [who 
says: de Prescript. c. 83: Joh. in ep. eos mazime 
antichristos vocat, qui Christum negarent tn carne 
venisse et qui non putarent Jesum esse Filiuem Da; 
tllud Marcion, hoc Ebion vindicavit.’’— Wordsworth, 
following Irensus and Waterland, refers also to 
Cerinthus and his followers, who denied that 
Jesus was the Christ, dividing Jesus from Christ; 
and they denied the Son, because they did not 
acknowledge that Jesus was personally united 
with the Word, the Eternal Son of God; nor that 
the Word was the only begotten of the Father; 
and so they disowned the divine Sonship of Jesus 
and Christ; and thus they denied the Father and 
ne Son.”—M.]. The reference is only to one 
e. 
This is the antichrist who denieth the 
Father and the Son.—'0 avrizpioros here 
6 pebornc in the preceding clause, are evidently 
identical, and for the very reason that the liar 
denies Christ [or as Huther puts it: the liar, 
who denies the identity of Jesus and Christ, is 
the antichrist.—M.]. John adds ‘a new parti- 
cular, exhibiting the wholly fatal consequence of 
that antichristian lie,” (Diisterdieck) to this name 
in the following clause: d dpvotpevoc rov rarépe wal 
rov vidy; here, to use the terse language of Luther, 
John knocks the bottom out of the barrel.—The 
antichrist denies also the Father. First he de- 
nies Christ and then proceeds to deny that He is 
the Son of and with the Father unt@ he reaches 
the extreme position of denying the Father Him- 
self. The Xpicro¢ belongs to history, to the eco 
nomy of salvation. The idea vide reaches further, 
even down to the innermost Being of God; the 
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denial of the Son violates the very Being of God, 
consequently the Father and thus far must it 
come with one who denies Christ. In Jesus ap- 
peared as Christ, as the Saviour of the world, the 
Son of the Father full of grace and truth, the 
Eternal Word which is from the beginning, and 
in the Son is manifested the Being of the Father, 
His Spirit and His Love, so that the knowledge 
of the Father is impossible without the knowledge 
of the Son. Hence he who denies Christ is led 
to the point that he has an ideal conception of 
God of his own making, an eldwiov, as Huther 
puts it, but not the true God. [Huther, to whom 
Braune is indebted for the thought, puts the logi- 
cal sequence more lucidly than the latter; he 
says: He who denies the identity of Jesus and 
Christ, denies first the Son, for the Son is none 
other than "Incotc & Xpiord¢ (neither an Aeon 
called Christ who did not become man, nor Jesus 
who is not Christ, or according to Jno. i. 14, who 
is not the Logos); but whoso denies the Son, de- 
nies also the Father not only in as far as Father 
and Son are logically convertible terms, but be- 
cause the Being of the Father manifests Itself 
only in the Son and because all true knowledge 
of the Father is conditioned by the knowledge of 
the Son, so that the God of those who deny the 
Son is not the true God, but a false creation of 
their own thoughts—an elduAov.—M. ]. 

Vez. 23. Bvery one that denieth the 
Son, hath also not the Father [neither hath he 
the Father].—Here is the progression from deny- 
tng (GpveioNac) to having (évecv), and from the par- 
ticular (6 peiornc) to the general (é¢).—’ Apvob- 
eevog evidently cannot be without an object, so 
that we have to connect 7a¢ 6 apvobpevog roy vldv, 
but not: every one that denieth hath not the Son 
also (hath not) the Father; neither 6 apvotpevoc 
nor the immediately succeeding 0 oodoyay can 
be independent subjects, and arépa joined to 
wdv cannot be governed by éyerv ag in 2 Jno. 9.— 
"ApveiodSaz rdv vidy signifies to disown the Eternal 
Word of the Father, the Logos (not only in Jesus 
who without the Logos is not and cannot be the 
Christ, but absolutely), and as such disowning im- 
plies not only mere ignorance or a limited under- 
standing, but also infirmity and impurity of the 


heart and the will, it points to a separation of | 25 


man from the Son of God, so that it becomes an 
ov éverv, and contains and operates an ovx fyew 
2Jno.9. It is therefore ‘“‘habere in agnitione et 
communione (Bengel), 2 possession in vital fellow- 
ship (Diisterdieck) ; ‘‘habere in mente et fide, in ore 
é confessione”’ (a Lapide), ‘‘in faith and in love” 
de Weite), “in knowledge, faith and confession” 
Licke). False are the expositions of Socinus 
“‘non habere optnionem, quod Deus sit”), Grotius 
“‘non ecognoscere Deum seu que sil ejus voluntas erga 
wmanum genus’’), Episcopius and others.—Ovdé 
emphatically denotes the further loss that one 
cannot separate oneself from the Son without 
giving up'the Father. The Apostle now con- 
cludes affirmatively: 

He that confesseth the Son hath the 
Pather also.—On opoAoyeiv see above on ch. ii. 
9. It isan act of the inner life and of a more 
intimate fellowship. Cf. Matth. x. 82; Rom. x. 10. 
[Diisterdieck: ‘‘In the denial of the Son is in- 
volved necessarily the denial of the Father, since 
the Father cannot be known without the Son, 

25 


and the Father cannot be received, believed on, 
loved, by any man, without the Son, or otherwise 
than through the Son, ¢ e. the Son manifested in 
the flesh, the Christ, which is Jesus. So that in 
John’s development of the argument there are 
three essentially connected points: denial of the 
Christ, of the Son, of the Father. The middle 
link of the chain, the denial of the Son of God, 
shows how the denial of the Father is of necessity 
involved in the denial of Christ. And the cogency 
of this proof is made yet more stringent by an- 
other equally unavoidable process of argument. 
The antichristian false doctrine consists mainly 
in a negation, in the denial of the fundamental 
truth, that Jesus is the Christ. But in this is 
involved the denial of the Essence of the Son as 
well as of the Father, and again in this denial is 
involved the losing, the virtual not having of the 
Son and of the Father. In the sense of John, 
we may say, taking the first and last steps of his 
argument and leaving out the intervening ones: 
He who denieth that Jesus ts the Christ, hath not 
the Father. And this necessary connection be- 
tween denying and not having is perfectly clear, 
the moment we understand the ethical character, 
the living realism of John’s way of regarding 
the subject. As (v. 28) we cannot separate the 
knowledge and confession of the Christ, the Son, 
the Father, from the having, the real possession 
of, the practical fellowship with, the actual re- 
maining in the Son and the Father, so conversely, 
together with the denial is necessarily given the 
not having: together with the loss of the truth of 
the knowledge, the loss of the life which consists. 
in that knowledge (Jno. xvii. 3). In such a con- 
nection, the confession of the truth is as essential 
on the one side, as the denial on the other. Each 
is the necessary manifestation of the belief or 
unbelief hidden in the heart. And this duoAoyeiv 
is not to be understood of the “ confessio cordis, 
vocis et operis,” (Bede), but only as ch. i. 9, of the 
confession of the mouth (oréyat: duodoyeira, Rom. 
x. 9, see Jno. xii. 42). It is parallel with ¢épec» 
dicaxyyy, 2 Jno. 7.10; and indicates the definite 
utterance of the doctrine which was made known 
by the Apostolic preaching, verse 24.””—M. ]. 
Paternal exhortation founded on promises, vv. 24. 


Ver. 24. Ye, let that which ye have 
heard from the beginning, abide in you.— 
The sentence is anacoluthic. It is well explained 
by Theophylact: éxetvor pév ovv obtu¢ ipels d2 drep 
nxoboate an’ apxic—duAdrrere rap éavroic.—typele 
therefore must not be connected with 7xotcare, 
as if it were a mere transposition; there would be 
no reason whatsoever for such a connection and 
no reason or necessity for such an emphasis. So. 
in v. 27, and frequently. See Winer 3. 3. 28, 8; 
64, 2.d. Kihner II, 156. Hence the explana- 
tions of Bengel (‘‘antitheton est in pronomine; tdeo 
adhibetur trajecito’’), de Wette (‘‘ipete is really 
the subject of the relative sentence, placed be- 
fore”), and others are erroneous. Neither oan 
tyeig be the pure Vocative (Ebrard, Paulus), nor 
be taken as an absolute Nominative (Myrberg).— 
The spurious ov after tyeic is not improper per se 
Diisterdieck in opposition to de Wette with whom 
uther agrees), for it is not an antithesis of what 
goes before, which is also assumed by Theophy- 
lact, because the preceding sentence closes af- 
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firmatively thus: 6 ducdoyév rdv vidv, xal rdv wa-' speak with Calvin: deum se totum nobis in 
tépa Exec; and this is the ground of the present ; Christo fruendum dedit, not dadit (Diasterdieck). 


exhortation.—On 6 jxoboare cf. v.7. John points 
to the apostolical announcement. ‘Az’ apyic¢ is 
more clearly defined by it (ex quo tnstitui cacpistis 
tn primis christiane religionis rudimentis, Beza, so 
also Lijckeand others). There is no necessity to 
think of the prima ecclesie nascentis tempora (Bede). 
The substance of 4, not &, seems to be simple. 
But it is not enough to understand in general 
evangelium Christi (Calvin), or the truth that Jesus 
is the Christ (Huther, Liicke), or teodoyobusvoy 
rov yptorév (Theophylact), but we had better un- 
derstand with Bengel (de patre et filio) the theo- 
logoumenon of the Father and the Son besides 
that fundamental truth (Diisterdieck), as indi- 


cated in the preceding verses.—'Ev tly pevirw. 


describes Zyecv as & possession that has to be 
kept. The preposition must preserve its proper 
meaning; that which has been heard must ‘be 
in dwelling within as something that determines 
the life” (Neander). This meaning is also urged 
by the parallel passage Jno. xv. 1-10, where 
pévery appears as a favourite expression of our 
Lord. Inthe sentence immediately following it 
is indeed impossible to render év, with. The same 
holds good here. Hence Theophylact’s rapa and 
Luther's with are false. The truth and doctrine 
as announced by the Apostles ‘‘is really to dwell 
in them, as 8 living power in their hearts” (Diis- 
terdieck), and if that takes place, édv év duly 
peivy & an’ apxic jxobcare, 

If in you—emphatically placed first—abides 
that which ye have heard from the begin- 
ning, ye also shall abide in the Son and 
in the Father.—Bengel well observes: xai: 
vicissim. Diisterdieck hits the mark: ‘John de- 
notes by the position of xat before dueic the pro- 
mised consequence which will correspond with 
the indicated destination while at the same time 
‘the makes prominent the fine turn contained in 
the thoughtful change of év ipiv peivg and tyelc 
ity r@ via pevelre.” The reciprocal effect of the 
Word abiding in you and of the Church abiding 
dn Christ does not refer to the origin of the rela- 
tion of the Church and of her conduct, but only 
‘te the further development of the same. But the 
‘expression and its order intimate that the word 
must first be brought, preached and explained, 
and then be heard, received and kept, and that 
dit must have found in individual Christians an 
element in which it is vitally efficient, even as it 
is full of life, in order to enable them to have 
(éxecv) and to liva in Christ as their element. év 
rq vig stands naturally before xui r@ marpi because 
the Son is the Mediator of this life-fellowship. 
‘Hence Theophylact’s exposition, based on Jno. 
xvii. 2. 21: xoivwvot avrov écecte, goes hardly far 
enough. The life of believers must really and 
essentially be rooted in God, derive nourishment, 
grow and mature to completeness from Him. 
Faith has not only brought news and intelligence 
ana become acquainted with God, but has entered 
into personal intercourse with Him and carries 
away from Him the separate gifts, benefits and 
powers. The possession of this life is not left to 
the distant future, although the life is an eternal 
life, but the object of Christian hope in respect 

“of its perfection and at the same time something 
‘present and the object of present experience; to 


Besides the principal passage Jno. xv. 1 sqq. the 
following places are very similar Jno. vi. 56; 
xvii. 23; Gal. ii. 20; 1 Cor. iii. 16; Eph. iii. 17. 
Hence the evaporating and diluting views of Gro- 
tiue (‘‘conjunctissimi Patri et filio eritis, summo 
eorum favore et amicitia fruemini’’) Semler (*sitis 
certi, nobis patere omnem hance felicitatem unice 
veram’’) and others, as well as the scholastic, or- 
thodox views of Schmid (‘‘gratiosa fils ef Patris 
inhabitatio”’) and J. Lange (‘‘unio cum deo mystica, 
communio cum eo jam tnchoata, communicatio, per 
quam omnes regni divini dotes homini tn usum sanctum 
et beatum contingunt’’), are insignificant to bring 
out the mind and the thoughts of John in their 
living fulness. 

Ver. 20. And this is the promise which 
He hath promised us, the life eternal— 
Aurn éoriy should be explained here as in ch. ii. 
28. v. 11. 14 where the same words occur in the 
same position or as in ch. i. 5: «ai éorev city; 
the reference is to the words which follow—ryw 
{wv tiv aidvov. The substance or object of 
érayyeria is qualified here by a Substantive, 
while the substance or object of ayyedia or evrody 
or zaprupia or wappyoia in the other passages is 
indicated by a clause connected with 67 or be 
according to the context. Instead of the Accu- 
sative (wv), the Nominative ({w) ought to have 
been in apposition with ézayyeAia, but it was both 
attracted as apposition to the relative clause gv 
avroc érnyyeiAaro juiv annexed in the same case 
as7v. See Winer, p. 652 8q. Therefore manere 
in filio et patre ia not the éxayyeAia and 9 (ug 
} aidviog not @ pure apposition, so that the abiding 
itself is described as eternal life (Sanpgg, Bgs- 
seR), but ‘the life eternal is the promise” (s0 
Huther and most commentators). The éxayyedia 
is promissio, consequently not res promissa 
Lange, Estius), as if it were true contrary to the 
genius and usage of Greek to add #y—enzyyzitaro. 
Avrog designates Him ‘who is the centre of this 
whole section” [Huther), that is Christ, and 
neither the Father (Hunnius), nor the Father 
through the Son (Socinus). But 7 (wd 9 aicwor, 
asthe substance and object of the exayyedia of 
the Son, is not viewed as a gift remote from and 
subsequent to this promise, but as present and 
experienced, acquired and enjoyed wherever the 
pre-requisite of the promise is complied with, 
namely the abiding of the wordin you. Where 
the promise applies, it is forthwith fulfilling it- 
self. Therefore it is not said that we should ac- 
quirethelife eternal, but that at which this promise 
is aimed is simply mentioned and connected by 
attraction with émyyyeiAaro.—Kai accordingly has 
here its ordinary force as copula, connecting this 
sentence with the one preceding, adding and ex- 
plaining something implied, but not yet particu- 
larly mentioned in the preceding sentence; the 
reference is to something directly connected with 
abiding in God; xai therefore must not be taken 
aittoAoycxas (Oecumenius) or as designating the 
further consequence of holding fast the Gospel 
(Liicke). Diisterdieck strikingly observes: 
‘‘ The present reality of eternal life in believers 
is no more annulled by the fact that it is not yet 
perfected in them than that inversely continued 
growth, a holy and fruitful development, and the 
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final glorious perfection are excluded by its real 
possession.” \ 

Conclusion, with repeated warnings and exhoria- 
Bens wv. 26-28. 

Ver. 26. These things I have written 
unto you concerning those who deceive 
you.—Here ratvra connected with éypaya refers 
back to the preceding verses, and the object 
cept TOv tAavorvrwy tude points back as far as v. 
18, The rAavorres tude are the antichrists, and 
denotes that they are dangerous per se, really and 
not only unsuccessfully dangerous, as is evident 
from v. 19. [It is doubtful whether the reference 
tov. 19 warrants the inference of their actual 
success in the case of those whom the Apostle is 
addressing. The deceivers themselves had se- 
ceded; that is all we can gather from v. 19, and 
that they were anxious to deceive others we learn 
from this verse, but nothing is said of their 
having been successful in their endeavour.—M. J. 
This is also intimated by the Accusative tudc and 
2 Jno. 8; Matth. xxiv. 5, 11, 24. [This is 
certainly a singular conclusion, for tpdc indicates 
that they, the readers of the Epistle, the Church, 
are the object of the deceiver’s endeavours.—M. J. 
The word itsclf denotes an act, a continuing ac- 
tivity, and therefore more than a ‘studium, cona- 
tus,” ‘‘seducere conantibus” (Bengel, Huther). 

See Apparat. Critic. v. 26, note 27.—M.]. Hence 

e reiterated exhortation to fidelity. : 

Ver. 27. And you—the ointment which 
ye received from Him, abideth in you, 
and ye have no need that any one teach 
you.—Thought, expression and construction, as 
in vv. 20, 21: xai tpelo rd yploupa—gvAdrrere= 
pévec evipiv. From tude, v. 26, the Apostle takes 
kai dueic, and contrasting them with of tAavavrec, 
places said words emphatically in anteposition, 
for they would be too strongly emphasized if we 
were to connect them with the relative clause. 
ef. vy. 24. Td ypicua here, as ypiopua, v. 20, is in 
the Accusative, but must not be connected with 
the relative clause, per trajectionem. The Article 
denotes what is known and what has already 
been mentioned. 'E1éSere distinctly marks their 
reception and points to a greater obligation than 
the previous reference to possession (2 ere, v. 20). 
The gift is not without its task and work, here, 
under the impulse of gratitude. ‘Az’ avrov of 
course designates Him round whom the Apostle’s 
thoughts revolve as round their centre, the same 
who is deseribed in azo row dyiov, Christ, v. 26. 
This verse proves that rov dyiov, v. 20, relates to 
Christ (Huther). While the Future was used in 
v. 24 (ueveire), we have here the Present (évec) 
in order to express the Apostle’s certain assu- 
rance (Huther) and to exhort at the same time to 
that which he does expect. Bengel (‘+ Habet hic 
indicativus perquam subtilem adhortationem (confe- 
rendam ad 2. Tim. iii. 14) gua fideles, a deceptatoribus 
sollicitatos, tta tis respondere facit: unctio in nobis 
manet: non egemus doctore: illa nos verum do- 
cet: in ea doctrina permanebimus. Vide quam 
amena sit transitio ab hac sermocinatione ad sermo- 
nem directum versu sequenti ‘‘ Manet in vobis: mane- 
bitis in Ilo” correlata).—Kai, and because the 
Holy Spirit is and abideth in you (Bengel: et ideo), 
OU xpeiav Exere, ye have no need whatever; thus 
is brought out here the avrdpxeca Veodidéxruv, and 
we have here a new particular, which was not 


expressed in v. 20. The construction with iva 
occurs also Jno. ii. 25; xvi. 80.—Tov diddoxecv, 
Heb. v. 12. The Infinitive only, Matth. iii. 14; 
xiv. 6; 1 Thess. i. 8; iv. 9. This teaching is 
taken here not asa simple consequence, but as 
the end and aim because of the condition of the 
persons to be taught. Love prompts thereto, for 
love deems it its duty and cherishes the intention 
to teach. Hence the meaning is: ‘You are not 
at allin the situation that somebody should or 
ought to teach you” (Diisterdieck after Liicke and 
against Huther, who takes iva in a weakened 
sense and thinks that it is simply used to indi- 
cate the object). Hence we may think also of 
Apostolical instruction, fraternal encouragement 
and (with reference to rec v. 21) friendly teach- 
ing, perhaps that of the Apostle himself (Bengel, 
de Wette, Liicke, Diisterdieck). There is no oo- 
casion here to think of zAavdv; 80 Semler, Spe- 
ner, (ri¢—who asserts a new revelation), Sander, 
Gerlach, Besser. But with reference to révra 
v. 20 and wept mévrwy we must not restrict iva 
diddoxy tude to instruction concerning the false 
teachers A Liicke does), although that is in- 
cluded (Huther).—It is important to bear in 
mind that this passage does not hold out the least 
encouragement, or give support to the vagaries 
of fanatics, because the Holy Spirit works on the 
basis of the word given and received, and does 
not communicate any thing new, but only imparts 
to believers clearer perceptions and views of that 
which they already have. 

But as the ointment of Him teacheth 
you concerning all things, and is true and 
is not lie, and as it hath taught you, so 
abide in Him.—As we read 10 avrov ypicpa 
and not 7d avrd ypioua, it is only necessary to 
observe that Bengel (‘‘ idem semper, non aliud atque 
aliud, sed sibi constans, et idem apud sanctos omnes) 
finds here the unchangeableness, and Diisterdieck 
and others the identity of the chrism, which un- 
ceasingly teaches believers and which they have 
received from Him, the Christ; our reading 
brings out this identity and also reiterates its 
origin: [See Appar. Crit. v. 27., note 29, where 
the other reading is advocated, according to 
which we render ‘the same ointment,” i. e., the 
identical ypioua, 6 eAaBere.—M. ].—The structure 
of this sentence presents peculiar difficulties. 
’AAAG introduces the antithesis ufvere éy aira. 
While, on the one hand, the Apostle had assured 
them that they have no need of being taught by 
any one, because they have the Spirit reminding 
them of the words of the Lord and leading them 
into all truth, he now declares, on the other, and 
by way of antithesis, that they have need of 
abiding faithful with Him. Hence the words in 
parenthesis belong to the first dc, although the 
vivacity [of the Apostle’s diction] which never 
repeats without indicating some new feature, has 
occasioned various modifications. The exhorta- 
tion: pévere év durp requires fidelity toward and 
steadfastness with Christ, as is unmistakable 
from the context and v. 28. Erasmus explaining 
év 7@ xplopare erroneously thinks of tbe Holy 
Spirit, and Baumgarten-Crusius of the doctrine 
of the Spirit, while Schottgen strikingly ob- 
serves: ‘‘tn Christo, yuem Johannes semper in mente 
habe.” The motive for abiding with Christ is: 
TO auTov xploua diddoxe xepi révrwy. Hence the 
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context also recommends the well authenticated 
avrov [the authorities on Braune’s own showing 
are all the other way; they stand thus: avrov 
C. Sin (?) against avrd A. B. (?) G@. K.—M.]; it 
is the ointment of the Holy Ghost from Him 
[abrov?], Christ, with [év?] whom they are to 
remain ; and this ointment teaches them concern- 
ing all things, as we read v. 20: oldate zdyra. 
But not only the extent of that concerning which 
, they are taught of the Holy Spirit is the motive 
for his exbortation that they should abide with 
Him. The chief motive is the characteristic: 
Kai GAnOéc orev. The ypioua is called absolutely 
GAvfzc, implying of course that that also which it 
teaches, is true; the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of 
truth (Jno. xiv. 17), therefore He leadeth you 
also into all truth (Jno. xvi. 18). So Diister- 
dieck; also Liicke, de Wette, Briickner, Ebrard. 
There is no ground for restricting the reference 
to that which the zpicoua teaches, as do Oecume- 
nius, Theophylact, Luther, Neander, Besser, 
Huther. The importance of the true essence 
and substance of the ypiova occasions the addi- 
tional clause which denies all lie: xa? ovx éorlv 
foidos, and lie is not, is not extant. John evi- 

ently here recurred to the thought expressed in 
v. 21: mav webvdog éx rig GAnBeiag oun Eorcv, and that 
there is no lie where the Spirit teaches. Now 
the Apostle resumes with the fuller form xatdc 
that which he had begun with GA/’ dc, and more- 
over, by way of reminding them that the Holy 
Spirit had taught them for some time: xabic édi- 
dafev tuic. This Aorist after the preceding Pre- 
sent ought not to occasion any difficulty; and 
the xai before xafoc instead of the 4AAa before 
éc is readily accounted for by the one immedi- 
ately preceding it; the sentence, thus resumed, 
connects with the testimony of the truth of the 
Spirit and His teaching; agreeably to which He 
has taught and teaches believers. Hence we 
should not divide the second clause of this verse 
into two parts (with Luther, Calvin, Baum- 


garten-Crusius, Sander, Briickner, Besser, Hu-. 


ther, and others), 80 that GAA’ de 13 airoi ypioua 
didéoxer wae is the first antecedent, and «ai 
GAnbéc boriv nat ove Eotevy yevdog its consequent, 
and again xal xaldc édidafev inde is the second 
antecedent, and pévere tv avr® its consequent. 
The explanation given by us is supported by 
Oecumenius, Theopbylact, Liicke, de Wette, 
Neander, Diisterdieck, Ewald and others. [This 
applies only to the structure of the sentence, not 
to the exposition of the passage. As to the 
former we cannot but think that the one adopted 
by Huther and the many authorities who agree 
with him, is preferable to that of Braune, and on 
the following grounds: Ist, it assigns to sepi 
cévruv its proper position, whereas in the former 
view is no relation whatsoever to pevelre (uévere) 
of the consequent; 2d, dAAd indicates that the 
Apostle is about to introduce an antithesis to 
ob xpelay Eyere, a sentence in which the teaching 
of the yploua is to be described as exempting 
them from the necessity of another human 
teacher, and 8d, because the clause xal obx fore 
wevdos added to dAnféic ior: raises this thought 
above the character of a mere parenthetical and 
secondary observation, and stamps it as the 
leading thought. These are the grounds on 
which Luther, Calvin, Baumgarten-Crusius, San- 


der, Briickner, Besser, Huther, and many more, 
deem it preferable to divide the whole into two 
clauses, and to take xa aGAnOéc tort xai ovx tor 
yevdog as the consequent of the first clause. 
‘‘ But as the anointing teaches you all things, so 
it is true and is no lie,” ete. (Luther).—M. }. 

The conclusion of the whole section, v. 28. 

Ver. 28. And now, little children, abide 
with [in, é&] him. 

Kai vvv connects the exhortation, repeated on 
account of its great importance and already ex- 
pressed as a hope and in confidence v. 27, with 
the preceding verses. Kal viv occurs very often 
(Jno. xvii. 5; Acts iii. 17; iv. 29; vii. 84; x. 5; 
xxii. 16 ;.2 Thess. ii. 6), or xai viv idod (Acts xiii. 
11; xx. 22, 25), or viv ody (Acts xvi. 86; xxiii. 
15), on the other hand 4aAAd viv (Luke xxii. 86), 
viv d2 (Jno. viii. 40; ix. 41; xv. 22, 24; xviii. 
86), but always so that out of the originally sen- 
tient description of thé present there has sprung 
a certain logical significance in order to mark 
the consequences from a present situation, to 
draw an inference or conclusion, to annex the 
features involved in a given case or to denote an 
antithetical relation (Diisterdieck). Hence Pau- 
lus errs in rendering: ‘Even already now—as 
in opposition to the Parthian-magian doctrine, 
that union with God cannot take place except in 
the future kingdom of light.”—The seasonable 
address rexvia frees the Apostle’s earnestness 
from all severity, and intensifies his exhortation 
as a paternal right, by reminding them of the 
fellowship of love as the consequence of his 
Apostolical discharge of duty. ‘‘Repetitio est 
precepti cum blanda appellatione, qua paternum erga 
eos amorem declaret”’ (Estius). It is inconceivable 
how Socinus applies the év air® not to Christ, 
but to Deus per Christum, and how Semler could 
hit upon this doctrine. Rickli, who explains v. 
27 of abiding in the confession that Jesus is the 
Christ, suggests here abiding in righteousness.— 
Now follows a reference to the judgment. 

That if He shall be manifested we may 
have confidence and not be shamed 
away from Him at His coming.—Since éay 
and not drav is the true reading, we have here 
not an intimation of the time, or the nearness of 
the time, but of the reality of the manifestation of 
Christ (Huther, Diisterdieck). Although the 
same word is applied to our Lord’s appearing in 
flesh, in the form of a servant (ch. iii. 5. 8. égave- 
pG67), still it may be applied with equal propriety 
to the future manifestation of His glory as in Col. 
iii. 4. That will be manifested which as yet is 
hidden. The Apostle now passes to the first 
person Plural: rappyoiav oyGuev. He ever places 
himself under the laws (ch. i. 6 sqq.; ii. 2 8q5 
iii, 16, 18 sqq.) and promises (ch. iii. 1 9qq.; 21; 
iv. 17; v. 11. 20), applicable to all without being 
able to exclude himself from the hope here pre 
sented (de Wette, Diisterdieck). Hence it is not 
from modesty (S. Schmid), nor because he would 
suffer loss if any members of his Church were 
falling away (Sander). Mappjycia is literally 
frankness, free-spokenness (Acts iv. 18. 29. 31; 
xxvi. 26; xxviii. 31; 1 Thess. ii. 2) then confident 
assurance with respect to all the threats and ter 
rors of the judgment. The Vulgate translates 
fiducia, Luther properly freudig (vreidic t. ¢. free), 
Freugligkeit (vreidicheit i. e. freeness), which sheer 
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ignorance has turned into joyfal (freudiz) and 
joyfulness (Freudigkeit). Compare Vilmar Pas- 
toral-theolog. Blatter 1861, Nos. 1.2; Jitting, Bid- 
lisches Worterbuch ae s. v.—A Strasburg edi- 
tion of 1637, indeed, has already Freudigkeit, but 
the original word is Freydigket (Niirnberg ed. 
1624), Freydigkeyt (Wittenberg ed. 1525), Freidig- 
ket (1530), and in a sermon on Jno. iv. 16-21 he 
speaks of boldness (Trotz) in the last day. The 
Greek Scholiasts and Lexicographers explain 
the word by ddea, tfovoia, 4 eri roi¢ Kaxiorouw 
ebroAuog Grodoyia. The ordinary antithesis is 
aicxivecGa: (Prov. xiii. 5; Phil. i. 20) to be 
ashamed, to shame oneself or feel ashamed, so as 
to depart from Him the Judge. The preposition 
érd therefore is not==i7d (Socinus), nor—coram 
erp Ewald), nor both together (8. Schmid, 

der), but-=away from (Calvin, Beza, de Wette, 
Diisterdieck, Huther); but it is necessary to re- 
tain the Passive‘and not the Middle, because we 
do not retire and withdraw ourselves, but are 
rejected and driven away. Cf. Matth. xxv. 41. 
It is impossible to agree with Erasmus, who 
pays: ‘ut illum non pudeat nosiri.’’—Tlapovcia 
ocours only here in John’s writings, but often 
elsewhere (Matth. xxiv. 8, 27, 87, 89; 1 Cor. xv. 
28; 1 Thess. ii. 19 ete.), corresponds with ¢ave- 
poGy, and as gavepuly answers to rapproiay Exe 
80 xapoveia answers to aicxtveoba. All this, con- 
nected with iva, constitutes a motive for abiding 
with Him, walking in the light, in fellowship 
with Him. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHIOAL. 


1. The unmistakable reference here to the im- 
manent Trinity is theological in the strictest sense 
of the word. According to the final clause of v. 
22 and v. 23 we have here a reference to a pater- 
nai relation with respect to the Son, and to a filial 
relation with respect to the Father exieting above 
and before the world within the Godhead. The 
Son is not only a power or principle before He 
became personal in the Christ, but He is personal 
in virtue of his Being, the Son of the Father who 
is a Person, the Son who as the Image of the 
Father is also a Person. But He became a his- 
torical Person, a Person belonging to the history 
of man in the Christ who did appear in Jesus. 
See ExeasTicaL AND CRITICAL. 

2. The knowledge of God without the know- 
ledge of Christ is impossible, because the know- 
ledge of God is impossible without fellowship with 
God, which is solely the result of confession of 
Jesus the Christ. 

8. Fellowship with God is not the act of men 
but the act of God through Christ. It begins in 
the word which is preached and heard, continues 
in the communication and reception of the Chris- 
ma, the Holy Spirit, and it consists in the truth 
and in the constancy of faith and confession. 
The Word of Christ and the Spirit given of Him 
must first eome to us and do His work and in us 
and then we shall be able to abide with Him in 
virtue of His power. 

4. The question here is as to what constitutes 
the difference between esse in ecclesia and esse de 
ecclesia. As surely as these two conditions must 
be distinguished from each other, so certain it is 
that in point of fact they do coéxist alongside 


each other. So Conrzss. Ava. Art. 8.: ‘Quid sit 
ecclesiat—in hac vita multi hypocrite et mali ad- 
mizti—; APOoL. IV. de ecclesia 3. 11: malos nomine 
tantum tn ecclesia esse, non re, bonos vero re ét no- 
mine: Hieronymus enim ait: gui ergo peccator est 
aligua sorde maculatus, de ecclesia Christi non potest 
appellari nee Christo subjectus dici.”’»—‘‘ Like tares 
they stood in the same field alongside the wheat 
(Matth. xiii. 23 sqq.) and had part in the divine 
manifestations of grace whereby the whole field 
is made fertile and the genuine wheat brought to 
ripeness. But they shewed themselves to be 
tares and by their seceding did execute on them- 
selves the divine judgment. Augustine and Bede, 
with whom Luther agrees in his second exposi- 
tion, also compare the antichrists with the evil 
humours of the body. The body of Christ also, 
so long as it is undergoing the process of being 
cured, that is so long as it has not attained to 
perfect health through the resurrection, has such 
noxious humours (quandoguidem adhue curatur 
corpus tpsius et saniias perfecta non erst nisi tn resur- 
recione mortuorum; sic sunt tn corpore Christi, 
quomodo humores mali). Their expulsion liberates 
the body and enables it to attain unto perfect 
health (quando evomuntur, tune relevatur corpus). 
But this does not happen to keep up Bede’s 
figure, with the providential care of God” (Diis- 
terdieck). ; 

5. The present section cannot be pressed into 
the service of predestinarianism. Augustine, 
indeed, says with reference to this passage 
(de bon. persev. 11, 8): “non erant ex nobis, quia 
non erant secundum propositum vocati, non erant tn 
Christo electi ante constilutionem mundi—non erant 
predestinats secundum propositum ¢jus, qui universa 
operatur.” 80 Calvin, dul III. 24, 7. But al- 
though Calvin the theologian [German ‘“ Dog- 
matiker,”” not—dogmatist, ¢. ¢., one who is certain 
or presumes to say he knows, whether he be mis- 
taken or in the right, but the teacher of a theo- 
logical dogma—M.] cannot be corrected by Cal- 
vin the interpreter, yet Augustine the theologian 
can be corrected by Augustine the interpreter in 
his Tractat. ad h. t.,where he says: ‘*De voLun- 
TATE 8UA unusquisque aut antichristus, aut in 
Christo est; qui se tn melius commutat, in corpore 
membrum est, qui autem in malitia permanet, humor 
malus est.”” The Apostle distinguishes inward and 
true Christian fellowship from that which is only 
outward and in appearance; those who belong 
to the former are so thoroughly fettered in their 
believing and regenerated mind, that, as Liicke 
thinks, they can nevermore separate from that 
fellowship. It is, to use the striking language 
of the Oxymoron of Didymus, a voluntaria ne- 
cessitas, but no contraricias naturarum, although 
in the course of moral development there should 
arise a diversi(as substantie.—The phrases oix 
é& hudw eivac and é& nuov elvac used by the 
Apostle to denote simply the opposite results 
of the ethical life-process, which in the for- 
mer case leads to éfeAveiv and in the latter to 
péveryv ped judy. But, as Augustine says, every 
Christian may become an antichrist, accord- 
ing as his will refuses to-be determined to 
pévew év Xpior, which beginning with the hear- 
ing of His word and advancing to riorig cic avrdy, 
to childlike and unremitting trust and cleaving 
to Him, develops itself by ever determining, 
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guiding, strengthening, purifying and confirm-| and at length, through a new coming of Christ 


ing the will, is a veritable history of the word 
heard with the outward ears and inwardly in 


in power, the kingdom of Christ is once more 
subdued.” (Neander). This is the one, and of 


the heart filling and conquering the heart until it| the other the same author speaks thus: “In 


has become wholly believing, but for all that may 
and does offer resistance at every point, so 
that it often does resist for some length of time 
and so undoes all its previous acquirements, that 
it often conceals unpardoned sins which may 
again draw it down or at least arrest its progress 
and bring it to the point that, unless it submit 
to being cleansed anew, it will apostatize and 
thus a Christian may become an antichrist, 
which is however of rare occurrence, because 
the eternal powers of the word of Christ and His 
Spirit are very strong and mighty and the heart 
of man has been created for and with special 
adaptation to said powers. Hence the universal 
experience that it is difficult to get to Christ 
through self-denying and world-renouncing peni- 
tence, but that it is even more difficult to get 
away from Christ through the denial of the con- 


this respect also we shall see how the workings of 
one uniform law ever appesr in the course of the 
development of the kingdom of God, that in good 
and evil there are certain individual personages 
constituting as it were, the centre and appear- 
ing especially as representatives of the conflicting 
principles, uniting and concentrating in them- 
selves as one great whole, the fragments scat- 
tered in many individuals.” ‘When in the 
times before the Reformation the secularized 
Church under the secularized papacy, was espe- 
cially instrumental under the cloak of Christian- 
ity to obscure and oppose true Christianity, pec- 
ple might believe that they saw in this the visible 
manifestation of antichrist, and Matthias of 
Janow, the Bohemian reformer before Huss, 
might suppose to have detected the effect of Sa- 
tan’s craft in the circumstance that believers in- 


science and of faith as well as of the word of | stead of identifying antichrist in the present, 


Christ quickened in the conscience by faith,— 
and the Apustle speaks from this experience. 
But in all this there is neither predestination 
nor necessity, especially since the Apostle’s ex- 
hortation to abide leaves room for the possibility 
of their apostasy, as to the reality of which the 
Apostle confidently entertains no fear in the case 
of those who are vital Chrisfians. Nor is it to 
be overlooked that John does not throw out the 
faintest allusion to the difference between the 
electi and vocati and the donum perseverantie. In 
the passage Heb. vi. 4-6 the dapse of the truly 
regenerate (as is evident from their description) 
is supposed to be possible, but the re-conversion 
of such apostates only is said to be impossible, 
so that we ought to be afraid. [Huther: the 
words e foay i HUOV, pepevhneccay av pes hudy 
contain the idea that he who truly belongs to the 
Church will never leave it, but he that leaves it 
shows thereby that he did not truly belong to it. 
This confidence of the Apostle in the love of the 
Lord which keeps and preserves those who are 
His, and in the fidelity of those who have been 
redeemed by Him, seems to contradict the idea 
pre-supposed in Heb. vi. 4-6, that they also who 
were once enlightened and had tasted of the hea- 
venly gift and were made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost, can fall away. But Jobn speaks here, as 
he does throughout his Epistle, absolutely, with- 
out any reference to the state of gradual devel- 
opment, from whence however it does by no means 
follow that he did not knowit. The one circum- 
stance that he ezhorts believers, as such to abide 
in Christ, is sufficient to show that he does not 
wish to deny the possibility of their apostasy, all 
he is sure of, and rightly so, is this that he that 
does not abide, had never truly entered into fel- 
lowship with the Lord with his whole heart, but 
although he was touched by His love and felt 
somewhat of its power, he had not entirely 
abanduned and renounced the world.”—M. }. 

6. The Apostle here asserts a double law of 
historical development in its definite application 
to the development of the kingdom of God. 
‘Evil by a gradual process of development cul- 
minates, then in the conflict between the king- 
dom of God and evil, the former develops itself, 


viz., the rule of the secularized Church and the 
sway of a superstition even unto the idolizing of 
the human, were beguiled into seeking it at some 
distant period.” The increasing revelation of 
the depths of evil in the world, runs therefore 
parallel to the development of the kingdom of God 
even up to its ultimate completion and both pase 
through personages in whom the former does 
concentrate. See also Diisterdieck: ‘The devel- 
opment of the Christian principle and that of the 
antichristian pepe are reciprocally related. 
Christian truth cannot be revealed without forth- 
with exciting the contradiction of the darkness. 
The wheat and the tares grow together until they 
are ripe. The antichristian spirit works already 
in many antichrists; but the one antichrist is 
still future, still to come, and is only announced 
by his precursors. Although therefore the 
last hour has already come, yet its full close is 
still to come, viz., the real, personal advent of 
the Lord which will take place immediately after 
the appearance of the personal antichrist. But 
John did neither tell us when this antichrist 
would come nor give us a chronological clue to 
the exact tin:e of the personal advent of Christ. 
In both respects he confines himself to the atate- 
ment that the events are to take place.” — 

7. Athough John in giving prominence to the 
marrow and vitalizing centre of Christianity, viz., 
to the belief that Jesus is the Christ and the Son 
of God, does not warrant us to undervalue the 
articulated confession of faith as a’whole or as to 
its component parts, which are only developments 
of the pushing germ, he yet attaches, and for this 
very reason, the greatest importance to the faith- 
fulness of abiding, the fides qui creditur, with refe- 
rence to said centre. 

8. His account of the ypioua and its gifts, cha- 
racteristically and emphatically adverts to the 
universal priesthood, indicating its origin and 
glory. 

Y. The “critical ability’’ (Diisterdieck) of 
Christians founded on the full knowledge of the 
truth, like the advancing knowledge of the truth 
itself, goes hand in hand with progressive holi- 
ness. The point throughout is not mere know- 
ledge, tidings or information of a life n and of 
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(from) God, but the actual possession and enjoy- 
ment of this life, the life itself and the personal 
converse of the human soul with the living and 
revealed God; and it concerns man’s inmost and 
most profound being, which is neither the under- 
standing nor the reason, but the will, and the 
point in question is not science but conscience. 

10. It is only in the way of obedience to the 
word and will of God that man is able to keep 
and intensify fellowship with Him in order that 
he may become a partaker of the divine Being, 
the divine Nature. It is contrary to the will of 
God that man departs from the Being of God until 
he is wholly rejected. 

11. The decision and the separation will not 
take place until the last, the last judgment; con- 
sider this.— 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See what time it is in the kingdom of God? 
1. Hearken to the word which is preached (vv. 
18, 24); 2. be led by the Spirit whom thou hast 
received (vv. 20, 27); 8. take note of the separa- 
tions which take place in the Church (vv. 19, 22) ; 
4. hold fast to Jesus the Christ, who is the Son 
of the Father (vv. 26, 28).—In all the separa- 
tions in the Church be sure not to forget to de- 
cide.—In every separation the sorrow of having 
been deceived before is connected with the joy of 
greater purity hereafter.—In the uncertainty as 
to who are true vital Christians take care lest 
thou lose the conviction that the vital Christian 
abides constant.—Act as Gideon did who en- 
countering the Midianites numbering 135,000 
with an army of 82,000 at the Lord’s bidding re- 
duced the same by 22,000 and made a selection of 
800 from the remaining 10,000 even as directed by 
the Lord, and then gained a glorious victory with 
them (Judg. vii.).—The source of the anointing is 
the Holy Ghost, its pre-requisite regeneration, its 
power an assured conviction of the importance 
of the truth, its impulse an earnest desire to 
bring it home to the hearts of others; it was a 
protection from the hierarchism and episcopa- 
lianism of the 2d and 8d centuries. Is. xli. 15 
applies to it, [I should rather say in more strict 
agreement with the text that the chrism of the 
Holy Ghost from Christ is a sure protection from 
any and every form of epiritual secessionism, se- 
paratism and individualism.—M.]. Because of 
a sorrowful experience in the Church do not give 
up the joy of the glory of the Church.—Compa- 
rison of the ointment as the figure or symbol of 
the Holy Spirit: 1, its value; 2, its use in the 
anointing of kings, priests and prophets; 3, its 
power of strengthening and stimulating the spi- 
rit of life; 4, its influence on a life well-pleasing 
to God; 56, its far-spreading fragrance.—The 
fundamental doctrine of salvation is: Jesus is 
the Christ. 1, With it and in it we find our way 
into the rich heart of God and bring God into 
our poor heart; 2, in opposition to it we bring 
eternal ruin into our heart and ourselves into 
eternal ruin. Or, 1, By it you learn the corrupt- 
ing false teachers; 2, in it the true and living 
Christian shows himself; 3, out of it you pass to 
the inheritance of God.—Do not drive Christ and 
His word from tby heart, or Christ will drive 
thee from His kingdom.—v. 28. .Confirmation- 
address. : 


GReGory :—‘‘Nisi Spiritus Sanctus intus sit qui 
doceat, doctoris lingua extus in vanum laborat,”’ 

AvGusTINE :—‘‘Cathedram in calo habet, gus 
intus docet.”’ 

LutHEr :—It is dangerous and terrible to be- 
lieve something against the uniform testimony, 
faith and doctrine of the universal holy Chureh’ 
which has now thus held it unanimously in every 
place from the beginning these fifteen hundred 
yest past.— Many a man has a paternoster round 

is neck and a rogue in his heart. 

Starxe:—As the betrayer of Christ was one 
of His most intimate Apostles, so antichrist did 
not arise among Jews or Turks, but in the very 
midst of Christendom.—The Church remaineth 
not without offences of which that is not least 
that within her fold there arise men who hold 
false doctrine and apostatize from the known 
truth; the tares do not grow by themselves, but 
in the midst of the wheat.—Constancy in good is 
an infallible sign of a true Christian, just as tem- 
porizing and changeableness indicate a false 
heart.—Christians are anointed, and their name 
should daily remind them of what they owe to. 
God and their neighbour as spiritual kings, 
priests and prophets.—A teacher ought not to 
despise his hearers, for they also, if they believe, 
are anointed with the Holy Spirit and the know- 
ledge of divine truths, although there may be 
differences in the measure of their anointing.— 
He also denies Christ the Saviour, who does not 
prove in deed that He is His Saviour who has in- 
deed delivered him from the guilt and punish- 
ment of sin.—We have need to be especially on 
our guard against the denial of Christ which 
takes place, not only in words and in doctrine, 
but also in our life.—The word of God must re- 
main in the whole man, and not only enter his 
understanding.—A Christian, an anointed one, 
that is his name, but also the greatest preroga- 
tive to divine wisdom, it opens to him the school 
in which the most learned are seated below on 
the bench of humility, who follow in the simpli- 
city of their heart, who know all things, and ever 
learn what they know, love and do.—As is a king 
without a kingdom, a ruler without subjects, a 
general without soldiers, so is a Christian with- 
out the anointing. Because the last coming of 
the Lord will be terrible, we should be diligent 
to be so well prepared that we may be found 
worthy to stand before the Son of Man.—The 
day of our Lord’s coming may properly be called 
the believers’ day of honour, for they shall be 
manifested, declared righteous, and advanced to 
the full enjoyment of heavenly blessing. 

SrPeENER:—It is a great blessing that God does 
not allow the heavenly [?] deceivers to remain in 
the Church but overrules it that they are made 
known and we learn to be on our guard against 
them, that they must manifest themselves and 
make themselves known, whereby the danger is. 
lessened and believers rendered more cautious. 
and prompted to be diligent in prayer and to 
work out their own salvation with fear and 
trembling.—Ever those who truly believe and 
have made great advances in the faith, may be 
deceived, and therefore let those who think that 
they stand, take heed lest they fall. None but 
those who have the Holy Spirit and the anointing 
can be sufficiently on their guard against the lies — 
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of antichrist. All other knowledge is too weak 
by far to be able to withstand temptation and 
spiritual conflicts. 

UHLHoRN :—He only has God, who has Him as 
the Triune God. Let us only begin with what the 
Apostle puts in the middle, He that Aath not the 
Son, neither hath he the Father, add that with 
which he begins, of the Son we can only know 
through the Holy Spirit, and conclude the state- 
ment in virtue of what the Apostle says, that 
the anointing cometh from Him who is holy: 
The Holy Ghost cometh from the Father and the 
Son. 


LavaTER :—Every one-who is not an evangelical 
Christian, does not believe in Jesus Christ, is an 
atheist. 

Heusyer :—A hostile power, an opposition to 
Christianity, has stirred from the beginning. 
And this is a recommendation of Christianity; a 
proof of the mighty power of Christianity against 
evil, which is terrible to the wicked one. 
more the good raises itself the more also does 
evil bestir itself. Where God builds a temple, 
Satan is sure to build a chapel by the side of it. 
—It serves also to exercise and try the soldiers 
of Christ. Without an opposing power, the di- 
vine drama would be without life or interest.— 
Unbelief which pretends that the kernel and 
characteristics of Christianity are irrational, is a 
very important epoch in this history.—Who 
thought Christianity imperilled by the growth of 
antichrist would betray great weakness of heart 
and understanding and want of confidence. The 
Christian should rejoice at every further mani- 
festation: the end is drawing nearer: the catas- 
trophe in the kingdom of Christ is the point to 


which the eyes of Christians are longingly di- 


rected.—The enemies of Christianity draw nour- 
ishment from the Church: it is in their interest 
not to suffer themselves to be deprived of the 
name ‘“‘Christian;” they would then accomplish 
less and be less dangerous.—The manifestation 
of all, the good as well as the bad, is the design 
' of the Kingdom of God. The evil cannot long 
conceal or disguise itself or stand back: it only 
waits for the time of coming out. God wills it 
thus. The appearance of evil tries and purifies 
the Church: It is a refreshing relief to Chris- 
tians to see the separation of the unclean.—A 
Christian is insured and protected from false 
teachers. He has the Holy Spirit 1. Who in- 
terpenetrates every thing like precious perfume, 
enters into every thing, and imparts to it fra- 
grance and the breath of life—to his thinking, 
judging, feeling and willing. The Christian is 
thereby clothed with a royal and priestly dignity 
in the Kingdom of God (Rey. i. 6). The anoint- 
ing is the signature of the Christian. 2. The 
Spirit enables him to try, to identify the spirit 
of error, to judge; to such a Christian no false 
teacher can be dangerous.—The Christian has a 
fine sense of discrimination (sagaz odoratus); he 
quickly perceives the essence and tendency of 
every doctrine; hence his Christian severity of 
judgment and his antipathy to syncretism.—Bad 
opinions, seductive principles among Christians, 
originate not in Christianity. The Church of 
Christ must not be charged with the evil that is 
in it.—He that will not know God in Jesus— 
where else will he know God?—There is no re- 


The. 


velation of God which resembles the revelation 
in Christ; if one is not satisfied with this revela- 
tion, which revelation will satisfy him !—Whe- 
ther they like or do not like it, neologians are 
obliged to assert that true Christianity was un- 
known before them; for what they now call 
Christianity is known to the whole antiquity.— 
The true Christian faith is immutable and needs 
no perfecting.—This faith is of the utmost im- 
portance; our eternal salvation depends upon 
it; it is not a useless, subtle question raised by 
the schools, but it concerns the promise of eternal 
life, and the virtue of this promise depends on the 
Person of Jesus; only if He is truly the Son of 
God He is able to promise and give eternal life. 
This must attach us strongly to the faith, and 
those who have felt the power of this faith, live 
and die for this faith.— Even anointed Christians 
stand in need of warning and admonition, be- 
cause deceivers are never quiet and because 
within us there is not wanting that which meets 
them half-way.—Other gifts decrease in the 
course of time, the Holy Spirit does not de- 
crease. Other frames of mind and tendencies of 
thought change, the Holy Spirit does not change. 
Yield to the promptinugs of the Spirit and be vigi- 
lant lest thou mistake thy own spirit for the 
Holy Spirit and be deceived. Be pure and 
meek.—Abiding with Christ and in Him in 
steadfastness of faith and faithful following Him 
is the more honourable, the more fall away from 
Him, and it is necessary, because our acceptance 
depends on it. If one becomes unfaithful te 
Christ, how can he appear before Him with joy- 
fulmess [confidence?]? That thought has an 
overwhelming influence on the heart of a Chris- 
tian. How shall unbelievers appear before Him 
who to please the world leave Christ, and esteem 
the world’s honours more highly than the grace 
of Christ? How well it would be if all men 
would only examine themselves in all their 
judging and doing; could you act thus im the 
presence of Jesus? would you dare to say sach 
and such a thing in the presence of Jesus? would 
you dare to maintain such an opinion before 
Him? If you are honest and conscientious ac 
cording to your interpretation, so that He msy 
not even blame you, why have you twisted my 
words after your liking? 

Besser :—It ts the last hoair. But those who 
read the history of the Church wrongly, and con- 
sider the time of her highest inward beauty and 
manifest power over the world to belong to an 
earthly future, will be inclined to suspect the 
holy Apostle, to have been in error for assuring 
us to have experienced the beginning of the 
hour; those, on the other hand, who consider 
that the Sun of the Gospel shone in his brightest 
splendor, when in the preaching of the Apostles 
he came forth as a bridegroom out of his chamber 
and rejoiced as a giant to run his_race from one 
end of the heavens back to the same end again 
and that there sounds through the whole history 
of the Church the sigh of the saints ‘Abide with 
us, Lord Jesus, for it is toward evening ”’—8y*% 
that even her most: glorious victories, like the 
victory of the Reformation, are only like the re- 
flection of the setting sun on the darkening 
clouds,—those who see this cease to be 
at what the Apostles tell us of the last hour end 
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read the merciful cause of this prelonged dura- 
tion of the last hour, prolonged for more than 
eighteen hundred years, in the words of the 
Apostle ‘‘the Lord is long-suffering to us-ward”’ 
(2 Pet. iii. 9).—We must not only be on our 

against one antichrist, one great adversary 
and deceiver, but against a multitudinous pro- 
geny of the antichristian seed.— When somebody 
praised the sainted Oettinger shortly before his 


death, on account of his great wisdom, he replied 


with a smile: ‘‘Yes, I have learned many things; 
but the moet precious knowledge I learned as a 
-child in Luther’s Leseer Catechism, which com- 
prises every thing which I desire to keep and 
carry away with me to the seeing face to face.” 
—A learner of the Catechism, that hath the 
Holy Spirit, is able so far to discover all errors 
which militate against the Gospel, that he is pro- 
tected from deception and may immoveably stand 
on the foundation of his faith.—Neither the Jesus 
of the rationaliste nor the Christ of the philoso- 
phers hurts the kingdom of Satan.—The anti- 
christs showed themselves to be antitheists.— 
Deolension begins with men’s loathing that which 
they have heard from the beginning (Rieger: )— 
Every true doctrine the assertion of which is as- 
signed to the church during the time of her 
growth, is already contained in the treasury of 
Holy Scripture. 

Johann Tauler had preached many a learned 
sermon when Nicolaus of Basle, the Waldensian, 
visited and told him: ‘‘You are a kind-hearted 
man and a great priest, but have not yet tasted 
in truth the sweetness of the Holy Spirit.” 
From that time Tauler sought the true Teacher 
in the Scripture and the cross, who teaches us 
more in one hour than all earthly teachers ean 
teach us to the last day. 

[Warsurnton:—The late appearance of anti- 
christ was a doctrine so universally received in the 
primitive Church, that it was like a proverbial 
saying among them; and thence St. John takes 
occasion to moralize on the doctrine, and warn 
his followers against that spirit, which in after 
times was to animate “the man of sin.” “Little 
children,” says he, ‘‘it is the last time; and as ye 
have heard that antichrists shall come, even now 
there are many antichrists: whereby ye know 
that it is the last time.” As much as to say, we 
are fallen into the very dregs of time, as appears 
from that antichristian spirit, which now so 
much pollutes the Churches; for you know it is 
a common saying, that antichrist is to come in 
those wretched days. The Apostle goes on to 
employ the same allusion through the rest of the 
Epistle; v. 22. ch. iv. 8; 2 Jno. 7. Where we 
see the appellation ‘antichrist’ is employed to 
signify an enemy of God and godliness in gene- 
ral, by the same figure of speech that Elias was 
designed in those times to signify a prophet, and 
Rachel, a daughier of Israel; and that in these 
times Judas is used for a traitor, and Nero for a 
tyrant. But as these convertible terms necessa- 
rily suppose that they originally ble to per- 
sons of the like characters, who them in 
proper, so does the name “antichrist” trans- 
ferred by St. John to certain of his impious con- 
temporaries, as necessarily suppose, that there 
was one who should arise in the latter times, to 
whom the title eminently belonged; as marked out 


in the prophecies by the proper name of anti- 
christ.—M. ]. 

Hurp’s two sermons on 1 Jno. ii. 18, the one 
entitled ‘Prophecies concerning Antichrist,’ the 
other ‘Prejudices against the doctrine of Antichrist,” 
are well worth reading, as they embody much of 
the literature on the subject.—M. ].- 

[ Wairsy :—To deny the Father here, is not to 
deny Him to be the true God, as the heathens 
did: but 1. to deny the truth of His testimony, 
see ch. v. 10; Jno. iii. 88; 2. to deny the doctrine 
of the Father, or that doctrine which proceedeth 
from Him; ‘for He whom God hath sent, speak- 
eth the words of God,” Jno. iii. 84. Whence it 
is evident, that he who denieth the Son, cannot 
thus retain the true knowledge of the Father; 
Jno. i. 18; Matth. xi. 27. By Him alone can we 
come acceptably to the Father, so as to have life; 
for ‘‘He is the Way, and the Truth and the Life,” 
Jno. xiv. 6. And by Him alone are we taught 
how to “worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth,” Jno. iv. 28, 24. Hence Christ so often 
tells the Jews, they therefore wanted the true 
knowledge of the Father, because they knew not 
Him, Jno. viii. 19; xiv. 7; xvi. 8.—M.]. 

[App. SHanp:—Abundance of fanaticism, en- 
thusiasm and other mischiefs have been brought 
into the Church of Christ, by the misinterpreting 
and misapplying of those texts which speak of 
the gifts of the Spirit, which some men 80 under- 
stand asto make no distinction between the times 
then and the times now.—(Joel ii. 28; Acts ii. 
17; Jer. xxxi. 84; 1 Jno. ii. 27.)\—Hence they 
conclude that in these days, which are the last 
days, the Spirit of God is poured upon all flesh, 
and that every one hath a right to expect imme- 
diate impulses and revelations, as to what he is 
to believe and to practise: that by this assistance 
of the Spirit, every brother may understand the 
mysteries of the Holy Scriptures, without the 
troublesome way of studying human learning; 
nay and may take upon himself the pastoral office, 
and become a guide and teacher of others, with- 
out any warrant from human authority, merely 
upon the impulse of the Spirit of God. These 
consequences have been drawn from these and 
such texts of Scripture: and so far have they 
been promoted and improved by several amongst 
us, that reason and prudence and all acquired 
learning, are rather accounted by them hinde- 
rances to the work of God’s Church, than any 
ways contributing toit. Nay, they are arrived 
to a pitch above the Scriptures themselves, which 
they look upon as a dead letter in comparison of 
the light within them, the witness, the anointing 
which they have received from above, which is 
the only measure with them of truth and falsehood, 
of good and evil. The colour, which these enthusi- 
asts derive for this their notion from the letter 
of some passages of the Old and New Testament, 
would quite vanish, if they would but take care to 
distinguish between the effects of the Spirit, 
which belonged to the converting of the world, 
and those which were to be His constant per- 
manent operations among such as were already 
Christians. There is no one will deny but the 
Apostles, and those in their times, had these in- 
spirations, these revelations they speak of: and 
the texts, that they produce, are some of them 
plain proofs that those promises were made good. 
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They did see visions, and were endowed with 
extraordinary talents of wisdom and knowledge, 
without human methods, and might expect parti- 
cular impulses of the Holy Ghost upon occasions, 
where they wanted either light or direction; and 
all this was indeed little enough for the discharge 
of that great work they had upon their hands, 
namely, the bringing of the world over from Ju- 
daism and heathenism to Christianity. But that 
being done once, and the Gospel of Christ, and 
all things pertaining to it, being plainly left in 
writing by the Apostles or Apostolical men, as 
there would be from henceforward no need of 
those assistances of the Spirit, so it would be a 
vain thing to expect them. We are not to desire 
those immediate revelations, nor to expect that 
God should vouchsafe them, if we prayed for 
them. God hath declared all His will, that is 
necessary for us to know, by our Saviour and 
His Apostles: and the rules which they have 
given us, together with our own natural light and 
reason, and the other outward means and helps 
of instruction, which are every day at hand 
among us, are sufficient, abundantly sufficient, to 
guide and direct us, both as to belief and prac- 
tice, through all the cases and emergencies that 
can ordinarily happen to us. And in extraordi- 
mary cases God will take care, some way or 


= 


other, that we shall not be at a loss. And there- 
fore to pretend to the Spirit in these days, either 
for preaching, or praying, or prophesying, or 
denouncing God’s judgments, or for any other 
thing, in such a way as implies immediate inspi- 
ration; or to set up a light within us, contrary 
to the light of reason, or different from the light 
of Scripture without us, is the extreme of folly, 
enthusiasm and madness.”—M. ]. 

[The chrism is 1. a general gift, vouchsafed to all 

Christians ; 

2. not transient but permanent; 

3. leads them into all truth ; 

4. moves them to the practice of 
all the precepts of Christ; 

5. assures them of their Christian 
privileges; (children of God, 
members of Christ and inheri- 
tors of the kingdom of heaven); 

6. teaches them in all things; they 
are therefore disciples and 
learners all the days of their 
life; 

7. preserves their fellowship with 
the Father and with the Son; 
(abide). 

8. and makes them the Temples 
of God.—M. }. 
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Ill. PRINCIPAL PART THE SECOND. 
Cuaprsr II. 29—V. 12. 
HE THAT IS BORN AGAIN “ae OF (THE BEING OF) GOD THE RIGHTEOUS (II. 29) 18 A 


MIRACLE OF HIS LOV 


1-6), HE ENJOYS THE LOV 


W AND HEREAFTE ee pred IS BOUND BY HIS WILL 

III. 4~10a), ESPECIALLY TO PRACTISE BROTHERLY LOV 

EFORE HIM AND IN PaGioe 19-24), TRYING LIKE GOD 
OF GOD AND EXHIBITS BROTHERLY LOVE (IV. 7-21), 


{UL 108-18), IS BLESSED 
HE FALSE SPIRITS (IV. 


HE TRIUMPHS OVER THE WORLD AND IS SURE OF ETERNAL LIFE (V. 1-12). 
1. The leading thought: He that is born again of God the Righteous doeth righteousness. Ch. ii. 29. 


29 Ifye know that he is righteous, ye know' that? every one that doeth righteousness 


is born of him.® 


Verse 20. (1 German: “If ye know that He is righteous, know ye.” The Imperative is found in the margin of B Y. 
Wicl. Tynd. Cranm. Rhemish, Syriac. Latin (except Pagn. Beza), German. Dutch. Italian and French 
versions, and adopted by the authorities cited below in Ezeyet. and Crit.—M.] : 

3xai after re and before wag is the reading of A.C. Sin., many carsives and versions. “ Cujus addendi 
nulla causa erat; ex Johannis vero usuest.” (Tischendorf, who omits it in his 7th edition). [If «ai is 
genuine it serves “to mark the congruity of the inference and the premise,” as Ebrard observes.—H.] 
cE et retaining cai: “that also every one that doeth the righteousness hath been born of Him.”"— 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The subject of dixacoc is not specified. It has 
to be ascertained either from the connection with 
the preceding verses, or from the verse itself. 
On this point Sander very justly lays down the 
Canon: ‘If dixacog designates Christ, ef avrov 
refers to Him. But if the latter is impossible, 
that is, if é€ avrov must be referred to God, 


- @ixatog also must designate God.” There is no 


formal connection of this verse with the pre- 


ceding verses containing reference to Christ; it 
is the beginning of a new section. Hence this 
verse, standing alone, must be explained by it- 
self, and the question of the subject has to be 
determined from an examination of the verse It- 
self, Hence there is no warrant for an outward 
occasion of a reference to Christ, especially since 
the oneness of the Father and the Son. of God 
and Christ, is everpresent to the mind of John, - 
so that he frequently and easily passes from the 
one to the other without a special indication of 
such transition. Nor can we gather from the 


CHAP. 


II. 12-29. 29 


word dixasoe whether the reference is to Christ 
or to God, for it is applied to God in ch. i. 9 and 
to Christ in ch. fi. 1. But é& avrov yeyirrara 
decides the point. The idea of yevvaota: éx 
Xpeorov or réxva Xpecrov notwithstanding Spe- 
ner’s reference to Is. ix. 6; liii. 10; Ps. xxii. 81, 
ex. 8; Matth. ix. 2; Jno. xiii. 88; Heb. ii. 17 
occurs nowhere. But yeyevynptvoc ix rov Seow 
occurs ch. iii. 9; v. 18 cf. vv. 1.4; ch. iv. 7; 
and réxva Seow in the very next verse ch. iii. 1: 
consequently: he is born of (out of) God. “Jus- 
tus justum gignit’’ (Bengel). We have therefore 
the valid conclusion: God is righteous, he that 
is born of (out of) God doeth righteousness. 

Like begets like—M.]. Hence Christ is neither 
the subject of dixasoc and é£ avrov (a Lapide, Ben- 
gel, Rickli, Frommann, al.), nor Christ the sub- 
ject of dixasc and God the subject of é avrov 
Storr, Liicke, Heubner al.); but (rod is the sub- 
Neot of dixasog and e§ avrov (Neander, Kostlin, 
Diisterdieck, Ebrard, Huther, al.). 

Vsr. 29. If ye know that He is right- 
eous.—Besides what has been said on dixaioc at 
ch. i. 9; ii. 1, we have further to add that if God 
is Gytoc as to His Essence, He ia dixasoc as to His 
doing, and just because He is ayémz (ch. iv. 16), 
His energizing Will aims at the revelation of His 
holiness in laws at once agreeable to the holiness 
of His Being and adjusted to the nature and des- 
tination of His creatures, for whose benefit they 
are enacted, showing how His words are to be 
kept and His promises to be fulfilled, and how 
those who obey Him are to be rewarded and those 
who disobey him are to be punished. Legisla- 
tion, denunciation and promise, punishment and 
reward, redemption and the forgiveness of sins 
are the acts and exhibitions of His d vn, 
which is the energy of His holy love directed 
outwardly, or the energy of His love conjoined 
with His holiness. Accordingly there is no 
righteousness whatever outside of God, or sepa- 
rate from God and His energizing, so that He is 
not only the prototype and original, but also the 
primordial source of all human righteousness. 
This is an important object of Christian know- 
ledge, which, whilst it may indubitably be pre- 
supposed in the case of all Christians, is not 
always and readily found in the desired strength 
and purity in individual Christians. Hence édav 
eidgre. The Apostle appeals to the consciousness 
of the Church, desiring not to teach anything 
new but to render their knowledge vital and 
fruitful. [Hollaz: ‘Justitia Det est attributum 
divinum evepyntindy, vi cujus Deus omnia que 
wlerne sus legi sunt conformia, vult et agit; erea- 
luris convenientes leges prescribit, promissa facta 
eas tmplet, bonos remuneratur et impios punit.”’ 


now ye.—Since it is grammatically correct 
(Kithner II., p. 550) that such a supposition may 
be followed either by the Imperative or the In- 
dicative of a chief tense, especially of the Fu- 
ture, the prominent use of the Indicative Fu- 
ture, which is very nearly related to the Impera- 
tive, renders it highly probable that our yevéoxere 
is the Imperative. Now since we read at ch. v. 
15 (referred to by de Wette and Diisterdieck) 
éév oidauev—oidayev, but in the verse immediately 
succeeding ch. iii. 1, idere (to which Huther calls 
attention), the latter consideration decidedly out- 


weighs the former and constrains us to take 
ywéonere in the Imperative. To this must still 
be added the sense of the verb and the verse. 
The verb ycvdéoxecv denotes an activity ever deep- 
ening, quickening and enlarging, the knowing 
eae grows thus into experimental knowing 
yevdoxerv). The truth is the object of all know- 
ing, and the Christian shall be led into adi truth, 
that is, he isto know thoroughly, to pass on from 
one point which he knows and whereof he has 
cognition, to another [and a deeper knowing and 
insight—M.], even by the aid of the Holy Spirit. 
If ye know that He is righteous, ye know not 
yet, but are to know that—. Hence we must not 
construe here in the Indicative (Beza, Bengel, 
Diisterdieck, Ewald, Neander and al.) but in the 
Imperative (Vulgate, Grotius, de Wette, Liicke, 
Ebrard, Huther and al.). 

That also every one who doeth right- 
eousness has been born (out) of Him.— 
Kai indicates the relation of appurtenance and 
congruity of the second to the first thought. It 
does not belong, however, to yevdoxere, as if only 
expressing a logical relation (Diisterdieck) : if ye 
know—then ye know also (Neander) ; but it be- ° 
longs to the subject, srda¢ 6 ro:dy, and sets forth 
the relation of the two truths: God is righteous, 
and every one who doeth righteousness, is born 
of God. We have here to do with a real rela- 
tion.—'O rod riv dtxatoctvyy is he that has the 
dtxatocivy within himself and causes it to be oper- 
ative in his walk, his works, his words, his con- 
duct and thinking, in his judgment, attitude, 
bearing and appearance, to come forth and be- 
come perceptible in himself. Doing is here not 
@ merely outward and isolated act but an activity 
continuous and connected, having as much. 
respect to the inward as to the outward, the 
energy of something possessed inwardly, of a 
gift received, of a communicated nature and life. 
Ilocév is emphatic ; righteousness must be done, 
and not only lauded, confessed, preached, known, 
felt and believed. It may be done as yet im- 
perfectly, in weakness, under repeated interrup- 
tions, but every Christian must and does do right- 
eousness, wa¢ ‘‘omnis et solus” (Bengel). Nor 
is it enough to do only some parts of this right- 
eousness, respect must be had tothe whole r 7» 
dixaootvyy. As tothe nature of this d:xacoctvy 
we have to think of the righteousness which comes 
from God, passes before Him, is His and His 
work. It is, therefore, a righteousness, Divine 
as to its kind, an effluence of God’s primordial 
righteousness, from God Himself. It manifests 
itself in obedience to the Divine commandments, 
in shunning sin, in striving after holiness, in 
love of the brethren, in the life and growth of 
faith ; and although much be wanting in its full 
exhibition and its perfection lie far remote, still 
this is the righteousness here referred to. Com- 


pare roely ryv adAfteay ch. i. 6 and Mats 


mey Gen. xviii. 19; Is. lvi. 1; Pgs. xiv. 15.— 


This points to a powerful and specific cause and 
condition, without which roelv riv dexawootvyy is 
impossible and inconceivable: é& avrov yeyévvyrase 
The Present vodv, and the Perfect yeyévv7ra: de- 
note the sequence; the first in order of existence 
is: to be born of (out of) God, the second, which 
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is the effect and result of the former, is: fo do 
the riyhteousness. ' Precisely this order was ne- 
cessarily implied in the exposition of the sub- 
stance of srotely ri dcxawotvyy.—As with regard 
to dixatoc the turns dixasootvy and roaceiv ri dxas- 
ootyny have to be taken in a full and living sense, 
so likewise the phrase & avrot yevvacba. The 
reference is consequently to a beginning life, a 
birth, a coming into existence (becoming) of 
something which did not or does not yet exist; 
not only a change or an improvement, but some- 
thing reg Saad new—and that out of God. The 
sense of the preposition é£ also, has doubtless to 
be held fast; out of Him, that is out of God’s 
Self-own Holy Essence. ‘Nasci ex Deo est natu- 
ram Det acquirere’’ (Luther) or ‘‘constituitur tn 
quadam participatione supernatural: esse divini"’ (de 
Lyra), having received a new being or nature 
out of God (Spener), perfectly analogous to 
yévnobe Delag xotvwvol giceuc, 2 Pet. i. 4.—Cf. 
Jno. iii. 8, 6, 6; i. 12, 18; Tit. iii. 6; Eph. iv. 
28, 24; Rom. xii. 2; 1 Pet. i. 8, 28. There isa 
Divine seed (ch. iii. 9) in those who are born out 
of God; they have not become God, deified or 


‘absorbed in God or God absorbed in them, but 


4 


only partakers of the Divine nature, germ-like, 
like new-born babes, so that a beginning has 
been made, but only a beginning, although the 
beginning of a life, Divine, coming from and lead- 
ing to God, whose perfection is not wrought ma- 
gically or by enchantment at one stroke, but is 
subject to the law of Divinely appointed growth. 
This birth out of God is a translation of man 
from death to life (ch. iii. 14), brings him to the 
Light of the world and gives him eternal life 
ch. v. 11, 20), and effects the blessed result that 
od isin us and we in Him (ch. iv, 15), as the 
children of God (ch. iii. 1, 2, 9, 10), out of God 
(ch. iii. 10). But this is brought about by means 
of an ethical life-process (ch. iii. 9; v. 1). We 
become the children of God. But nothing is said 
here on this point, or on the mediation of Christ 
and faith in Him. We have therefore to set aside 
all expositions, which weaken the thought, like 
those of Socinus (‘‘ Det simtlem esse p and Rosen- 
miiller (‘‘Amari a Deo” and ‘ beneficitis ab eo or- 
nari,’’ or introduce a foreign element, like that 
of Hilgenfeld (a destiny aad necessity of nature 
represented in gnostico-dualistic manner), and 
those which misapprehend or reverse the right 
order in making the doing of righteousness the 
condition of our adoption (Socinus, Episcopius, 
Semler, al.); the false relation also of doing 
righteousness to standing in the judgment (a La- 
pide, Emser, Estius) has to be excluded as irrel- 
evant.—Liicke (2d ed.) says ‘properly one ought 
to have expected Sri wag 6 yeyevunptvos &F avrod 
motel tiv Ocxaootvny;” this is not correct although 
the thought is correct per se. John makes the 
perceptible and cognizable roveiv ryv dixacootviy 
a sure token of the hidden life of the inner man, 
which began with the birth out of God, of the 
adoption, of the life out of which death cannot 
destroy and which can glory against the judg- 
ment. The relation between jeyevv7ofa ex Deov 
and roveiv tiv dixacocivyy ia exactly like that be- 
tween xowwviay Exec pera Veou and meperareiv tv 
T® gwri in ch. i. 6. 
Connection with the preceding, and development in 
the sequel.—The rich and independent thought is 


the sntroduction to er the tert of the next part. 
Ite fundamental tone is disardc éorc, parallel to 
¢a¢ éort, which is a further confirmation of the 
presumption that God is the subject. It is impes- 
sible to restrict the notion dixazog by the side of 
the inference which is here drawn from it, to 
justtia judicialis. Henoe we must not seek er 
find an internal reciprocal relationship betweea 
the judgment, (to which v. 28 is supposed to refer, 
but of which nothing is said, the reference 
being simply to Christ’s Advent), and righteous 
ness; we need not think of the judicial function 
of the Divine righteousness nor of our being 
able to stand before the righteous Judge only 
through doing righteousness. But John in con. 
cluding the first part with the strong console 
tion which on the ground of the walk in light, 
adverts with hopeful promise to the blessed des- 
tination of Christians, passes from the rep)qois 
in the Advent to the thought of the Sonship, of 
the hope, the glory and heritage of the ehildren 
of God. This is the connection with what goes 
before. The next main part of the Epistle is ana- 
lytically divided by the development of this 
idea of a glorious birth out ef God. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. God’s attribute of righteousness is not ealy 
energetically active, but also communicative. 

2. The import of regeneration should be laid 
hold of by its indispensable consequence; vit.: 
wosely Ty Oicaociny, aad even its nature defined 
ae a begianing of a new, Divine life. 

8. The vital power and root of a truly valid 
righteousness in our being and walking, lie not in 
man ashe is, but only in God, and out of God 
only'in man as he has become a Christian. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Determine [find out experimentally,—M.] what 
thou knowest.—Not only every gift of God is 
good and perfect, but both all the good, and all 
perfection are the gifts of Him, the Righteous 
one.—God gives and man—not only has but be 
comes [comes into existence.—M. ].—God rules 
over thee and has His work in thee, that thou 
mayest become and remain His child.— Whatever 
is Divine prompts and impels the ethical, by 
which the Divine may be identified.—The cause 
of regeneration is the righteous God, and an ethi- 
cal status is its mark and sign. 

Sprngx :—No man has by nature the power to 
do right or to work righteousness, but it comes 
only from his regeneration, from Christ, who 
makes us strong by regeneration and His dwell- 
ing in us. 

Lance :—The Gospel is carefal with the law to 
connect the righteousness of faith with the right- 
eousness of life and therein lies a true mark of 
a sincere evangelical preacher and a sincere evan- 
gelical hearer. 

STARKE :—Believers are assured by their dowg 
right, that they have become the children of God 
by grace, that consequently they may joyfully 
appear before the judgment seat of God knowing 
that no Father will suffer his children to be put 
to confusion of face, and in this faith and un- 
doubting hope they may joyfully take leave of 
this world. 

Busssz:—The Apostle’s rejoicing over thé 
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present power of the children of God over sin 
is, as it were, a ladder on which he ascends to 
the glory that is still reserved for them; and the 
hope of this future glory impels him once more 
to charge his little children to use with all dili- 
gence the Christian virtue already accorded to 
them, uninfluenced by the seducers who pre- 
tended to be able to see the Lord without holiness. 

[Ezex. Horxins:—Those who do God’s com- 
mandments, havea right of heirship and inherit- 
ance unto eternal life. For they are born of 
God and therefore heaven is their patrimony, 
their paternal estate: for the Apostle saith 
‘¢ Every one that doeth righteousness is born of 
God,’ and if they are born of God then according 
to St. Paul's argument Rom. viii. 17: “If chil- 


dren, then heirs; heirs of God and joint-heirs 
with Christ,” who is the “heir of all things.” 
The trial of thy legitimacy, whether thou art a 
true and genuine son of God will lie upon thy 
obedience to His commands, for “in this the 
children of God are manifest and the children of 
the devil; whosoever is born of God does not 
commit sin . . . . and whosoever doeth not right- 
eousness is not of God.” 1 Jno. ili. 9.10. Now 
if by our obedience‘and dutifulness, it appears, 
that we are indeed the children -of God, our 
Father will certainly give us a child’s portion; 
and that is no less than a kingdom. So saith our 
Saviour Luke xii. 82; ‘Fear not, little flock: for 
it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.”—M. ]. 


1 
2 
3 


’ 2. The glory of the Sonship. 
Cuaprze III. 1-8. 


Behold, what manner of love the Father hath bestowed! upon us’, that we should be 
called the sons*® of God‘: therefore the world knoweth us not, because it knew him 
not. Beloved, now are we the sons of God’, and it doth not yet appear® what we shall 
be: but? we know that when he shall appear®, we shall be like him; for® we shall see 
him as he is. And every man that hath this hope in him" purifieth himself, even as 


he is pure!!. 
Verse 1 Shaty ae B. C. Sin; othera, A.G. ¢8uxcer. 


iy 
the 2 pers. Plural; ider¢e—M. 


A.C. Bin; others read Uuiv; so B. K. 


(German: “hath given.”—M.] 
[The latter reading probably originated in the reference to 


(® Greek: récva eos; German: “children of God;” the Article is superfluous and unauthorized and 
“children” is decidedly preferable to “ sons.” —M 


t*{xai éowédy after cAn Ow pew is inserted 


by A. B. C. Sin; many cursives and versions, Vulg.: et simus ;: 


others; ef sumas. Erasmus took it to be an addition; the Recept. omitted it. The false translation of 


the Vulgate was a stumbling-block to many, also Luther, and they omitted the words according 


ly. 


(Tho German retains cai ¢owéyw and renders in an independent clause: “and twe are (it t. e. God's 


children)” Oecumenius explains: éSwxnev nuiv réxva avrou y 


evdo@ar Te cai RAnOH,- 


vascand Theophylact: yevdoGas re xai AoyecOHvace. The authorities are decidedly in favour of 


the genuineness of the addition —M. 
Verse 2 fs Ger va @eou; German: “children of 


od.” —M. 
German “and it hath not yet become manifest. 


Lillie: “A Passive verb with or without an adjective, 


is eral he by Syr. Dutch, Italian verss.; ae Beza, Hammond, Pearson, Berleb. Bible, Bongol,” and 


many ot 
the 


1G. K. insert &2 r ot8apey. (A.B. 


ers. He himself renders: “and it 
orist in preference to the Perfect, but it is difficult to do so in idiomatic English.—M.] 
Sin. al. omit it; the insertion may be readily accounted for by 


hath not yet been manifested ;” the German secks to retain 


os parent contrast with the preceding. The German omits 52 and begins a new sentenoe thus: 
(4 own 


etc.”—M. 
(¢avepwGy, German: 


Poe “when the mystery of our future being is unveiled, this ie what shall be 
“ 


when ¢é shall be manifest ;" Lillie: “whon it shall be manifested” 
disclosed 


and in para- 
: ‘we shall 


im,’ ay ovis of glory and bleesednese that involves.—M.] 


because. 


German 
Verse 8 [sgerman “on Him’ in lieu of the ambiguous and deceptive “tn him” of E. ¥.—M.] 


: “halloweth himself even as 


EXEGETICAL AND OBITICAL. ~ 


Origin of the adoption. v. 1a. 

Var. la. Behold!—John desires to call the 
attention of his readers to their filial state, 
(Mark xiii. 1; Jno. i. 29), not withont his own 
amazement at its glory, whereof, he himself, as a 


1 Would it not be well to coin the word child-ship after 
the of son-ship, fellow-ship, friend-ship, etc.? The 
word red “adoption ” denotes “ childshép,” and for the 
want of such a word in English the terms “sonship”— 
uy)" ” have been used for the German “ Kindscheaft.” 


is holy.”—M.} 


child of God, had made experience and therefore 
he uses in the sequel 7uiv not duly. The former 
(noted only by Augustine, Sander and Huther 

should be combined with the latter (to whio 

Lyra and Grotius call attention), so that the 
right view lies not midway between these two 
thoughts (Diisterdieck), but in their combina- 
tion. 

What manner of love the Father hath 
given to us.—TIloramdéc, of frequent occurrence 
in the New Testament, and (according to Butt- 
mann, Lexicog. 125, 802) probably derived from 
wov, réSev, and ard (ro-ardc) with an inserted d 
(pro-d-ire, pro-d-esse), and properly ought to be 
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written rodaréc, as it used to be written formerly, 
denotes literally wherefrom? whence? cujas? The 
question relates to extraction and race. Descent 
and quality are inquired after. So Luke i. 
29: morardcg eln 6 aoraopds; Matth. viii. 27: 
moramrés eorty ovroc. Descent and extraction are 
wholly lost sight of and there remains nothing 
but kind and quality. Luke vii. 89; 2 Pet. iii. 
11; Mark xiii. 1. In the last passage the word 
- slightly touches the sense of guantus. Hence it 
is wrong to translate ‘‘qualem et quantum amorem”’ 
(Socinus, Episcopius, Estius), what or ‘how 
great love” (Liicke, de Wette, Sander, Ewald) 
although we may admit that the signification of 
‘‘gualis” plays into that of ‘“quantus” (8. 
Schmidt, Diisterdieck, Huther).—Luther renders 
very well: ‘‘what glorious, sublime love!” The 
quality has, at any rate, to be retained. The 
fact, however, of its being undeserved is not im- 
plied in zorarfy (Calvin), but rather in jyuiv, in- 
dignis, inimicis, peccatoribus (a Lapide), just as the 
ayd77 and its nature involves the idea of its great- 
ness, even as the strength and greatness, the in- 
tensiveness and extensiveness of love are concen- 
trated in Jno. iii. 16: obrwe qydrncev 6 Bede. 
Luther pertinently observes in his Scholia: 
‘‘Usus est Johannes singulari verborum pondere: 
non dicit, dedisse nobis deum donum aliquod, sed tp- 
sam caritatem et fontem omnium bonorum, cor ipsum, 
tdque non pro operibus aut studiis nostris, sed gra- 
tuito.”’ ‘Aydmq does not mean carilatis munus 
(Beza), effectus, documentum, beneficium, token or 
proof of love (Socinus, Episcopius, Grotius, Spe- 
ner, Neander, al.); this is occasioned by déduxev. 
Bengel: ‘‘non modo destinavit et contultt, sed 
etiam exhibuit.”” God has not only given in love, 
but He has given love itself, made it our own, 
absolutely given it to us so that His love is now 
ours. [a Lapide explains aydz7v in the R. C. 
interest, thus: ‘‘é. ¢. charitatem tum activam (ac- 
tum amoris Dei quo nos mire amat), tum passivam 
nobisgue a Deo communicatam et infusam. Videte 
quantum charitatem—nobis—prestitit et exhtibui 
Deus, cum—charitatem creatam nobis dedit, et infudit, 
quia filii Dei nominamur et sumus.” Calvin's 
turn lies hardly in the Apostle’s expression: 
‘‘Quod dicit DATAM esse carilatem, significat: hoc 
mers esse liberalitatis, quod nos Deus pro filiis ha- 


bet.”"—M.]. The Apostle, writing from a sense: 


and consciousness of the adoption, says 6 rarjp 
and thus points to the sequel. 

That we should be called children of 
God.—<As we have not dr: as in Matth. viii. 27, 
the reference is not merély to the substance, the 
standing fact that we are called God’s children 
(in opposition to 8S. Schmidt, Episcopius, al.); as 
we have not druc, as in Jno. xi. 57, the reference 
is not purely telic, as maintained by Lange, 
Liicke, de Wette, Briickner, Neander, al., who 
are compelled to specify as the gift of love some- 
thing which is not contained in the text, e. g. that 
of God sending the Son in order to indicate the 
purpose of our sonship. But being God’s chil- 
dren is not a gift shortly to be communicated, 
not simply a present fact, but a task and problem, 
a fact only in process of becoming, only gradually 
accomplishing, not a creation of instantaneous 
occurrence or an immediately finished act of 
creation, but a work of God passing through dif- 
ferent stages of development, and a history of 


man, a life wrought by God in man from a begin- 
ning to a high end, like the forgiveness of sins. 
Hence here, as in ch. i. 9, iva signifies—that we 
should be called. Our adoption by the Father is 
the substance and aim of His love.—Karcicha 
(Jno. ii. 28: gitog Veon éxAfGn does not denote 
predicate without substance, a name without a 
meaning or an empty title, for He that calls us 
children is God, and the blessed and glorious 
spirits in heaven. Then we are called so by men, 
by the brethren in earnest, by the world in 
mockery. ‘Where God gives names, He always 
gives also the being [the thing signified by the 
name M.}.”’ Besser.—We have not the name of 
children without the sonship, even as we do not 
only call God Father; He is also our Father. But 
the acknowledgment of this sonship given by 
God and exhibited in the life, is here brought 


out. Although Augustine is wrong (‘hic non est 
discrimen inter dici et esse”), yet is Calvin right 
“imanis tilulus esse non potest”). Hence the 


reek commentators explain: eidere ydp bri édo- 
Kev judy réxva avrov yevéodac te nai xAnzva (Occu- 
menius), or «ai Aoyoffivac (Theophyl.).—Baum- 
garten-Crusius and Neander after him, explains 
xadeioGa: with reference to Jno. i. 12, by éfovsiay 
éxecv yevéotas, but this is only the presupposition of 
xadeioba: and it is not said that we should have 
the right to call ourselves children.—The posi- 
tion réxva Vevd indicates the notion of the son- 
ship, the choice of the word réxva instead of wal 
the beginning, the birth, the dependence, and 
the Genitive Yeot instead of atrov the glory and 
highness of this sonship. Bengel: ‘‘Quid majue, 
quam Deus? gus proprior necessitudo, quam filius? 

And we are!—This adjunction, externally 
testified and internally required, is neither a 
gloss nor governed by iva (Vulgate ‘* ef simus”) 
but an independent sentence designed to give 
special prominence and testimony to the reality 
of the sonship and the essence of the name; it is 
the gladsome expression of the certainty and of 
the consciousness founded on experience respect- 
ing this gifl, although not exactly a triumphant 
exclamation over a hostile world. The assump- 
tion of Ebrard that xAjJouev indicates the rela- 
tion of God to us and éopéy our relation to God, 
the former the fact of [lis being reconciled, the 
latter that of our changed nature and renovation, 
is unfounded. Both, indeed, are implied but not 
thus separated and distributed. 

Antithesis of the Sonship v. 1. 

Therefore the world knoweth us not.— 
Ata rovro refers back to what goes before: Be- 
cause we are the children of God, the world 
knoweth us not. The Apostle mentions a neces- 
sary consequence of our being children of God, 
viz.: the world knoweth us nol. He desires 
neither to meet an objection of believers (5S. 
Schmidt), nor to express a ground of consolation 
[with respect to tho persecutions to which they 
are exposed on the part of the world M.] (Lather, 
Grotius, de Wette, Liicke al.), but to adjoin an 
ever-recurring truth of our experience [I should 
prefer to say with Huther that the Apostle here 
describes the contrast between believers, rime 
Seov, and the world and the greatness of the love of 
the Father who gave them that endearing name. 
M.J. ‘Hyde denotes the relation and attitude, 
the nature and walk of the children of God, not 
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external personality or relation.—On 6 xdopo¢ 
compare notes on ch. ii. 15, and on yedoxecy 
notes on ch. ii. 8.—‘«The essence of the notion 4 
xéopoc according to John’s manner of thinking is 
antagonism to God; this,—and not the conside- 
ration of the numerical strength and influence of 
those who were opposed to the few and obscure 
Christians, and without being properly godless 
were wont to judge every thing by the standard 
of worldly wisdom (Episcopius),—is the basis 
of the Anostle’s argument.” (Diisterdieck). 
ywooxev signifies a knowing which moves the 
whole man, rests on personal experience, volun- 
tary agreement and lively interest, and agrees 
with the frame of mind, and the bias of life. The 
world does not understand Christians, seeks no 
intercourse with them, takes no part with them, 
or stands by them, and has no liking for them: 
all this is involved in ot ycvdoxecy and signifies: 
does not know them [thoroughly or experimen- 
tally; the world has no conception of the spiri- 
tual nature of Christians.—M.]. Cf. v. 18; Jno. 
xvi. 88; xv. 20, 21. Hence the explanations of 
Grotius ‘‘non agnoscit pro suis,’ Semler ‘‘rejictt, 
reprobat,”’ Baumgarten-Crusius and others==c¢i, 
are wrong. This relation subsisting between an 
ungodly world and the children of God the 
Apostle further explains in the following proposi- 
tion : 

Because it knew Him not.—’0r: docs not 
depend on d:@ rovro; John’s purpose is to explain 
how it happens tbat the world does not under- 
stand the Christians, because they are children 
of God, and he observes accordingly that the fault 
lies not with the children of God, but it is the 
fault of the world itself, because it has not known 
God. Tivaoxecy of course must be taken here in 
the same sense as in the former clause and, 
neither—credere in Deum (8. Schmidt), nor==nésse 
doctrinam, curare divinam legem, jussa Det observare 
(Bpiscopius), but ‘‘the whole contrast in mind 
and bias, also hatred and persecution” (de 
Wette) are embraced in the world’s not knowing 
God, both with reference to the children of God 
and to God Himself. The conclusion is valid: 
oux Eyvy rov vioderjoavra (Oecumenius), therefore 
ov yevGoxer Ta Téxva airov. Hence avrév must de- 
signate God and not Christ. Because we are born 
of God, and have been made partakers of the Di- 
vine nature, the world knoweth not us, which did 
not know God.—The change of tense in yivdoxec 
and éyvw must not be overlooked. The fact of the 
world not knowing the children of God is condi- 
tioned by the fact of its not knowing God. This 
is the first, on which depends the second. The 
knowledge of God is the ground of the knowledge 
of man and the knowledge of the world, which 
are not wanting in the children of God; self- 
knowledge also depends on it. All these are 
wanting where the knowledge of God is wanting; 
there is wanting the knowledge and under- 
standing of believers and personal knowledge 
with respect to the whole and the general to 
which people belong, and with respect to the 
particular, even down tu their own heart and na- 
ture. They know nothing, not even, what they 
do (Luke xxiii. 84). 

The hope of the Sonship. v. 2. 

Ver. 2. Beloved.—This address, dyam7rol, 

denotes a relation in which love is experienced, 


and in the present case experience of the love of. 


God, whose children they are, and of the love of 
those with whom they are connected, and ao- 
cordingly constitutes an antithesis to the pre- 
ceding clause: We are children of God and there- 
fore the world knoweth us not. 

Now are we children of God.—The 
former éouév culminates in réxva Yeot and the 
preceding particle viv and is repeated after the 
parenthetical antithesis pointing first to the fact 
that the world does not know the children of 
God now, and secondly to the future. The con- 
text and position of viv require it to be taken as 
& particle of time (in opposition to de Wette: 
now, pursuant to that purpose of love). Thus it 
is emphatically asserted, that, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the world, we are already the 
children of God, although the glory of our son- 
op is still concealed and imperfect. So Liicke 
and Diisterdieck against Huther [who denies a 
reference to the preceding verse and considers 
viv used with respect to the future (od rw) to 
indicate the present glory of the children of 
God; adding that the Apostle before mentioning 
the future glory, notices the fact that it is as yet 
concealed.—M. ]. 

And it hath not yet been manifested 
what we shall be.—<Antitheses to the pre- 
ceding are viv and obra, éopuév and éadpuela, réxva 
Yeov and ri, which is further ‘answered by dyotor 
avro, just as obrw égavepoOy is carried further in 
fav gavepuby and oidayev continued in doydueda. 
These antitheses, however, are not contraria, but 
developments of the present réxva Veoi écuév, the 
development of the adoption into the inheritance. 
The argument therefore is properly carried on 
by xai (in opposition to Beza, Grotius, Spener 
and others, who construe xai as a Hebraism in 
the sense of dAAd), and dé after oldayev is rightly 
wanting (contrary to S. Schmidt, Liicke, Sander 
and others).—Oizw égavepoty points to something 
actually existing but as yet concealed. For 
gavepovy means to make manifest, to bring to 
light, so as to be open to sight and to be known; 
not from the word itself, but from the context it 
has to be determined whether this manifestation 
is to take place factually, by means of historical 
development and events, or logically by means 
of instruction and teaching; here the former 
course is very distinctly marked (so Huther in 
opposition to Ebrard) so also ch. ii. 19; Jno. ii. 
11; vii. 4; xvii. 6; xxi. 1. The context in like 
manner implies to whom this manifestation is to 
be made, if it is not explicitly stated. The pri- 
mary reference is here probably to the world, 
the secondary to believers (Diisterdieck). The 
interrogative (ri éodue6a) presents no difficulty, 
and contains nothing to favour Ebrard’s opinion, 
since not only after verbs of knowing, inquiring 
etc., and in direct questions, but also in cases 
where classical writers would certainly have 
used 6, rz, the N. T. writers use the interrogative 
pronoun; cf. Winer p. 181; Buttmann p. 216. On 
the thought itself compare Col. iii. 8 (4 Cw?) vuav 
xéxpunrat obv te Xptorg ev TH Yew) Rom. viii. 17 
(ei d2 réxva, nai xAnpovdpor—Seov, ovyxAnpovépos 2 
Xpiorod) and v. 18 (ovw dgca ra watljpara tov viv 
kaipou mpeg tiv péAdovoav dégav azoxaAugOivas eic 
jac), also Gal. iv. 1 (é9’ dcoy xpdvov 6 KAnpovdpeg 
vyTride gat, ovdéev diagéper dobAov xbpiog révtuv dv.) 
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It is important to remember that what is said is: 
‘sit has not yet appeared what we shall be” and 
not, that ‘‘ we shall be something which as yet we 
are not”: oimw negatives not the being, but the 
having appeared, the being manifested. There is 
only one Divine sonship (child-ship); non dantur 
gradus vidtyrog (Calov). But it has its status or 
stages, its unfolding and development, the deve- 
lopment of the inner being of a child of God and 
the unfolding of their -manifold privileges and 
possessions. ‘The future already exists in the 
germ and is latent in the present’’ (Diisterdieck). 
Augustine: ‘‘Quid est ergo, quod jam expectamus, 
si yam filii Dei sumus? quid autem erimus aliud, quam 
fii Dei?” However different the future state may 
be from the present and although we must dis- 
tinguish the one from the other, the former is 
not absolutely new [Huther—M.]. This is the 
force of obzw édavepoOn7, which only brings out 
and opens to sight that which is concealed, and 
this is the éouév become éodueta. [Oecumenius: 
Td yup viv adndov gavepov yevioetat, éxeivov aro- 
Kanvrrouévov. Spo yap avt@ avagavévrec 1d Tic 
viofleciag Aaumpéov tapacticouev. ot yap viot maévTe¢ 
Suoroe TH TaTpi.—M.]. But what does that con- 
sist in? 

We know that when it shall be mani- 
fested, we shall be like (similar to) Him.— 
Oidayev signifies certainty of knowing, not only 
guess-knowledge (J achmann), and knowing par- 
ticipated in not only by the Apostles (Episcopius), 
but by all Christians (Calvin), by all of whom itis 
said: téxva Yeou éouév. The object of that know- 
ing is: dre 6yovot avTp Eodueda. The occurrence 
of this future condition is indicated by éday gave- 
pwhy. As we have édv and not dray the reference 
is not only to the time when (Socinus and al.), 
but to the reality of the matter, cf. notes on ch. 
ii. 28. Also Jno. xii. 82; xiv. 8; xvi. 7. The Vul- 
gate gives the precise shade of thought: cum ap- 

aruertt, bringing out the force of the Fut. exact. 
applied in the Subj. Aorist. The subject of gave- 
pw) is ti éoduefa, which is clear from the unmis- 
takable reference to épavepOOn rl toducfa. No 
expositor has seriously thought of God, but se- 
veral supply Christ (Augustine, Bede, Calvin, 
Calov and others.).—*avepovofa: ri éoduefa coin- 
cides with the coming of Christ and quoad rem, 
it is very possible to think here of Christ. But 
gavepovv would then have to be explained here of 
His appearing in glory, whereas it is used in v. 
5 of His appearing in the flesh and expressly 
referred to Him by the demonstrative pronoun 
Exetvoc, and the same verb had different subjects 
in the two sentences immediately succeeding each 
other. We may admit here ‘the possibility of 
that reference, the reality of which” is stated in 
v. 6, but have to maintain with the greater num- 
ber of expositors that the concinnity of the dic- 
tion requires us to supply to gavepudp the same 
subject which belongs to égavepdfy, namely ri 
éoduefa, especially since the latter is eeplained by 
_ Snort abro éodueba; the latter two as well as the 
two forms of ¢avepovofa: are correlatives. Oec- 
cumenius excellently remarks: 1d yap viv ddniov 
gavepdy yevioerar, exeivov aroxadurropévov: dott 
yap avrg avagavévres 7d THe viobeciag Aaumpdv 
sapacrhoouev. o: yap vioi révtuc buon To TAaTpL.— 
“Ojotoc is resembling, similar to and not=-equal 
to (Sander); it is not=Jooc [the English “like” 


is ambiguous signifying both ‘‘stmilar” and 
“sequal.” I have retained ‘‘ dke” in the text, but 
given ‘‘similar” in brackets.—M.]. Of Christ 
Paul says: 16 elvaz ica Jeq Phil. ii. 6; and His 
enemies: loov r@ Sep, Jno. v. 18. Luke calls wot 
tov Seov—iadyyedo: but not Icos Yeo.—Recollect 
the controversy of duontowv and dpowbowv.— 
"OQuotog signifies similarity in external form aad 
appearance (dpdoe, Rev. iv. 3; ef. i. 18, 15; ix 
7, 10, 19), and then in kind and authority (Jno. 
viii. 65; Rev. xili. 4; xviii. 18). It is certain 
that ‘‘the creature will never become Crestor” 
(Luther I), and ‘Non erimus tdem, quod Deu, 
sed stmiles erimus Dei” (Luther, Schol.). That 
the connection requires us to fo apply avry to 
God and not to Christ, is clear and almost uni- 
Mires acknowledged ; hence Bengel says very 
pointedly : ‘Deo, cujus sumus filit.’” Now although 
the notion of resemblance to God is somewhat 
vague, the question arises whether the context 
does not shed light on the subjeet. Huther in- 
deed rightly observes that commentators are not 
warranted in arbitrarily restricting it, but the at- 
tempt of deriving more light from the context 
must not be absolutely repudiated. Much will 
depend on the right understanding of the ad- 
joined sentence. 

Because we shall see Him as He is.— 
The annexation by dre points to a casual relation 
of resemblance to God and seeing God. This is 
almost universally acknowledged. Hence it is 
wrong to take éri—=4a/Ad xai (Oecumenius), or= 
bre wat (Scholiast. II.), or=et (Luther, sy 
for this disturbs and negatives the internal rela- 
tion of the two. Nor does Src describe the ‘ Mo- 
dus hujue transformationis” (Lyra). It is most 
natural to take the internal relation of resem- 
blance to God and seeing God, 80 that the cause of 
resemblance to God lies in seeing God: we shall 
be similar to God, because we shall see Him face 
to face. For grammatically and dialectically this 
course is pointed out to us. We shall be similar 
to Him, because we shall see Him, says the Apos- 
tle, and not: dyducba abrov, Gre Spoor aire éEcducba 
(Diisterdieck). The resemblance to God is the 
end of the love of God, and not the seeing God 
which is simply the instrument of the former. Cf. 
Jno. xvii. 24. As ycvdoxecv conduces to having 
(2yev), 80 seeing God effects the being, and more 
particularly the being similar to Him. Hence 
the internal relation of the two is reversed if rs 
is supposed to add only a ‘ ¢estimonium aut sig- 
num similitudinis'’ (Carpzov), not the cause of it, 
or if the seeing God is taken as the effect, from 
which is inferred the cause, resemblance of God 
(Calvin, Socinus, Episcopius, Ricki). Nor may 
we infer with Huther that because we ehali see 
Him, therefore we know now (oldayev) that we 
shall be similar to Him; particularly as thst 
knowledge rests on the sonship, which is a fact, 
and the word of promise given to the children of 
God. But this seeing must be taken in the full ac- 
ceptation of the word, a real perfect seeing in the 
resurrection-body, and not only a real knowing 
The believer is in the cdua ryevparendy (1 Cor. xv. 
44) and sees face to face (1 Cor. xiii. 12); it is 
‘“‘mazxime practica visio, summs boni aiadnou plems- 
sima"’ (J. Lange).—The object of this seeing 1 
God, xabdc gore: ‘‘As He is not only in His Image 
etc., but in Himself and in His Being, His perfect 
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majesty and glory oe Such a seeing of 
God is a real ground of resembling God accord- 
ing to Rev. xxii. 4: xat dpovra: Td rpdowroy avTov 
cai rd bvopa avrov iExi Tov petroror 
atvrdav. 2 Cor. iii. 18: Aueic—avaxenaduypévp 
npoodry tiv défav xupiov xaromrpilduevor THY avTHY 
eixéva petapopgobueba ard dédéne ele dbfav, xabdrep 
@x0 xupiov wvebparoc. Hence Bengel: ‘ex aspectu 
simiitudo.”” Spener: “The seeing is the cause 
of the likeness.’? So likewise de Wette, Neander, 
Diisterdieck, Ebrard. The seeing God must react 
on him who sees by glorifying him into that which 
is the object of his seeing, making him similar to 
Him whom he sees. Thus is fulfilled the pro- 
mise that we shall be Veiag xotvwvol dboeug (2 Pet. 
i. 4). Hence we must not think with Ebrard of 
“the light-nature of God,” or with de Wette of 
‘“‘the défa of God,” and still less with S. Schmidt 
and Diisterdieck only of ch. ii. 29: dexacée éorey, 
but rather with the Greek expositors (ovujac- 
Acvaouev xai ovvdotacbfoouev abr) also of our 
joint inheritance with Christ, since ch. ii. 28 
(cf. Rom. viii. 17; 2 Tim. ii. 12) suggests as 
much, and we may say with Luther that we have 
become lords of sin, of death and the devil. But 
although Calov clearly passes the bounds of exe- 
gesis in his dogmatical thought (‘‘ ratione mentis 
sapientia, ratione voluntatis sanctilate et justitta, ra- 
uone corporis immortalitate, ratione utriusque gloria 
et felicitate eterna deo similes erimus’’), those who 
are held fast in the enlightenment of the under- 
standing by no means do justice to the text; and 
of these men Oertel caps the climax in his philo- 
sophical exposition: ‘‘I believe that the refer- 
ence here is simply to the higher perfection of 
the knowledge of the Christian religion and the 
sense to be as follows: Some day, after several 
generations and centuries, mankind, which as 
yet clings overmuch te the spirit of coarseness, 
will be more enlightened, ennobled and happy 
and thus by means of the more perfect light that 
is to rise, attain to a perfect knowledge of the 
plan of God and the purpose of Jesus.— Ah, John, 
if thou hadst had a presentiment of the bloody 
Nicwades, Costnitsiades, Dragoonades, edicts, etc. 
and the times when thousands were slaughtered 
in honour of religion!—But—thy presentiment 
of the education of mankind in religion, virtue 
and philanthropy will yet be perfected by the 
Providence of the Almighty Father.” [Augus- 
tine (Tract. in Ep. Jno. iv. 5) who however un- 

ds avrm and airéy of Christ, exclaims: 
“Ergo visurt sumus quandam visionem, fratres, 
quam nec oculus vidit, nec auris audivit, nee in cor 
hominis ascendit: vistonem quandam, visionem pro- 
cellentem omnes pulchritudines terrenas, auri, argen- 
ft, nemorum alque camporum, pulchritudinem maris 
et aéris, pulchritudinem solis et lunse, pulchritudinem 
ongelorum, omnia superantem, quia ex ipsa pulchra 
sunt omnia.’ —M. }. 

The power of this hope. v. 8. 

Vex. 8. And every one that hath this 
hope on Him, halloweth himself.—With 
sat which is not==obv, John annexes the sentence 
expressing ‘‘the moral effect of Christian hope” 
(Huther), which although it contains an exhorta- 
tion in point of sense, yet formally expresses it 
as a fact and that more emphatically, since it in- 
timates in decided terms that he who does not 
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hallow himself, surrenders that hope in ingrati- 
tude. For wae 6 Eyuv is omnis et solus; ‘‘ Every 
one—and only such an one; for as this hope (v. 2) 
peculiarly and exclusively belongs to the chil 
dren of God, they and they only enjoy the power 
of such a hope whether it is to exhibit itself in 
sanctification, as here, or to afford patienee and 
joyfulness (Rom. viii. 14 sqq.; 28 sqq.)’’ (Diis- 
terdieck), and é7’ avo i. e. Jeg denotes ‘the ful- 
crum ” (Huther), or still better ‘the real founda- 
tion of this hope” (J. Lange), the ground and 
soil out of which it grows up, so that 8. Schmidt 
rightly observes: ‘Deus gigntt spem.” Grotius 
weakens the thought: ‘‘Sicue Deus eam spem vult 
concipi.” Besides éArifecv éx’ avr@ (God) occurs 
Rom. xv. 12 and éi wAobrov adnAéryri, adr’ tv 76 
ded 2 Tim. vi. 17, although éyew eArida éxt cum 
dat., occurs only here and with ei¢ dedv Acts. 
xxiv. 15.—'0 yur ry éArida is not the same as 
o éAnifuy, the latter denoting only the act of hope, 
but the former describing hope as a permanent 
property, as a fixed possession, so that the act of 
hoping is uninterrupted and lasting. Hence it 
is neither necessary nor correct to explain é yey, 
as holding fast or preserving (Benson, Spener), 
or to take here éAmida as the object of hope, that 
which one is objectively entitled to hope (Ebrard). 
TH éArida tabr7v naturally leads us to think of 
duotoe avt@ éodueha. This was v. 2 the object and 
substance of oldavev. Now it is designated by 
éxew riv éArida rabrny én’ av7@ as the object of a 
yearning desire in the power of God, in order to 
bring out the purifying reaction in our earthly 
life. The mere éAmifey would be incongruous 
with the dyvigecy éaurév, which is affected and to 
be effected. Primarily, however, this hope and 
self-sanctification only are here connected (Hof- 
mann), but the state of having hope and partici- 
pation in this hope are presupposed in the case 
of the acts of such sanctifying of oneself. “Qui 
habet hanc spem et eredit, se esse filium Det, et ex- 
pectat donec fides sua reveletur, is sine dubio tia ac~ 
cendetur spe illa, ut se purificel, nec involvat se sor- 
dibue carnis, sed carnem mortificabit” (Luther). 
Self-sanctification necessarily combined with 
Christian hope (de Wette) is its effectus (Hunnius). 
Hope is the mother of sanctification, not the re- 
verse, as Grotius maintains. Nor is sanotifice- 
tion the condition of the fulfilment of this hope. 
(Liicke and several Roman Catholic commenta- 
tors), nor must we find here the combination of 
both views (Schlichting, Episcopius). ‘Ayvifecgw 


from dyvéc=xadapss (Suidas), HitD (Numb.. 


viii. 21; vi. 2,8; Ps. xi. 7) clean, pure; applied 
in the New Testament to wisdom (Jas iii. 47), 
to one fulfilling a vow (Acts xxi. 24, 26; xxiv. 
18), to the Christian walk (1 Pet. i. 22; Jas. iv. 
8; 2 Cor. vi. 6; 1 Tim. v. 22), and to the chaste: 
(Tit. ii. 6; 2 Tim. iv. 12; v. 2; 2 Cor. xi. 2). It 
signifies accordingly éAeepia mavri¢ podvopov 
capxd¢ kai mvefparog (Phavorinus), 7 rdv duaprn- 
pétov arox7 (Clement. Alex.). noe it is the: 
opposite of impure, and dyroc the opposite of pro- 
Jane, although the latser denotes inward impurity 
and the former outward profanity [pollution] as 
& consequence and in a secondary sense. The 
reference to God, who is dixacoc and. whom weg are. 
to resemble, necessitates us not to restrict the 
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meaning of dyvivev to castificare (Augustine), but 
to take it in a wider sense like xalapiZerv Cn, i. 
7, 9.). ‘*Hoe non tantum de illa turpitudine carnis 
intelligendum est, sed de omnibus passionibue animi 
witiosis, tra, avaritia, invidia, odio, superbia, gloriz 
cupididate etc.”” (Luther). The object of this hal- 
lowing is éavrév, that is to say our own self, and 
not only particular details of our life or our out- 
ward life. The exhortations of Peter (2 Pet. iii. 
18, 14) and Paul (2 Cor. vii. 1) are analogous in 
point of matter. The Present denotes uninter- 
rupted self-purification (Beza, Spener, Grotius, 
al.), because the Divine life in us constantly en- 
counters impurity and unrighteousness and be- 
cause these must be done away (Diisterdieck). 
But this self-purification does not proceed from 
our own self in the same manner as it bears upon 
it; hence there is no aird¢ by the side of éavrév. 
Augustine pointedly says in this respect: “Quis 
non castificat nisi Deus? Sed Deus te nolentem non 
castiyicat. Ergo quod adjungis voluntatem tuam Deo, 
Castificas te tpsum. Castificas te, non de te, sed de 
illo, qui ventt, ut habitet inte. Tamen quia agis 
t6i aliquid voluntate, tdeo et tibi aliquid tributum est.” 
The power, the impulse and initiative of self- 
purification do not reside in the liberum arbitrium 
of man, but in that on which rests the hope 
which impels self-purification. [See Huther.— 
uM . 


ven as He is holy.—’Exeivoc is Christ, ao- 
cording to the constant use of that word in jux- 
taposition with airdc, in the writings of John. 
Cf. ch. ii. 6. While the context required us to ap- 
ply avroc to God, éxeivog may and must be applied 
to Christ, as the more remote subject. We can- 
not refer both to Christ (Aretius, Estius, Calvin), 
or both to God (Lyra, Socinus, al.). Christ is 
the pattern, and expressly shows us how we may 
become similar to God. If the Apostle had said 
‘only: xafox éxcivoc, we should then have been 
obliged to supply dyvifecv. This is impossible, 
and the Apostle therefore adjoins dyvéc éor:; pu- 
rity belongs to Him essentially, He is absolutely 
and originally holy and righteous, ‘in most per- 
fect harmony with the original righteousness as 
well as the original purity of the Father” (Diis- 
terdieck) see vv. 6, 7, ch. ii. 1. ‘*The dyvorne is 
an attribute inhering in Christ” (Lticke), and 
éort, not: my, indicates an uninterrupted and per- 
manent condition (Jno. i. 18). There is no rea- 
son why «xafdc should be explained by quando- 
quidem and the purity of Christ should be con- 
etrued into a second motive of self-purification 
(as Ebrard does). Even the externally direct 
relation to Christ is sufficiently manifest to the 
specifically Christian way of thinking, in virtue 
of the position of Christ as our only and eternal 
Mediator, and indispensable to John’s manner of 
contemplation; the immutable state of Christ is 
the perfect standard of Christians, and not only 
an outward example set before us, but a vital 
power. Cf.i.1; ii. 1,6; iii. 6, 7, 16; iv. 17; 
{that is: the purity of Christ is the immutable 
and perfect standard and pattern according to 
which Christians should shape and mould their 
whole life, not only outwardly in acts, but in- 
wardly in the disposition of the heart and the 
determination of the will.—M. ]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The state of our being the children of God 
is a gift of the preéminent love of God; this is a 
point to be insisted upon in opposition to Pelagius 
and all Pelagian errors. A chaste exegesis re- 
quires us not to go beyond this general character 
of this passage and neither to beat (with Calvin) 
with it ‘the sophists”” who postulate the foreseen 
future dignity of those whom God adopts, nor to 
find here the Lutheran principle “ regeneratio 
precedit fidem,” while the (German) Reformed 
hold: ‘‘fides precedit regenerationem.” Here is 
simply the assertion of the prevenient love of the 
Father as the cause of our adoption, as in 
ch. iv. 10, 

2. But not only from God, but from God only, 
from God exclusively proceedeth all the divine life, 
which passes before him. Our life of faith takes 
. back to Him, the Father, whose Nature is 
ove, 

8. Christianity brings not new information 
but a new life, not a new doctrine but a new 
nature, which like the natural, bodily birth has 
however its growth and development from the 
hidden, germ-like beginning to the most glorious ° 
perfection. 

4. The world with all its glory does neither 
understand the kingdom of God nor the people 
and history of this kingdom; here is the ground 
and beginning of all enmity against the Church 
of Jesus and Christian Church-ordinances (Luke 
xxiii. 84). Our Lord’s prayer: iva 6 adopoc mioretoy 
—Jno. xvii. 21, does not contradict the language 
of John. Christ adverts to the means designed 
to break through the mind and hardness of the 
world, while John here bears testimony to the 
mind and hardness of the world without intending 
to exclude that they may and should be counter- 
acted and that not in vain. 

5. But the first thing the world ought to be 
helped to get is that it may know God and the 
Divine. The knowledge of God, which however 
is only excited under the influence and manifes- 
tations of His love, conditions the knowledge of 
His people and kingdom. 

6. The adoption of God has a history from its 
first beginning to its perfected glorification in the 
likeness of God, which takes place in consequence 
of the perfect vision of God, the seeing God 
effecting the transformation into the Image of 
God. 

7. That which one day will become perfect 
in seeing God must begin here on earth in faith, 
and the glorification into the Image of God has 
its beginning in the sanctification wrought on 
earth. But this does by no means put the 
sanctificatio in the power of man. For first it does 
not go before the justificatio (as is assumed by 
Roman Catholics) and secondly it has respect only 
to those who are born of God and takee place only 
by means of the power conveyed and appropri 
in regeneration ; consequently although it takes 
place with our own power, yet is this power not 
originally our own but only bestowed by the grace 
of God and made our own in faith, so that Wolf 
is perfeetly right in saying: ‘ aliud est dicate, 
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aliud dyvifewv, prius illud in hominem non cadit,— 
ut vero posterius.”? Compare the quotation from 
Augustine in Ezegetical and Cridical on v. 3. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Two wonderful things: 1.'The love of God which 
desires to adopt us aschildren; 2. The perverse- 
ness of the world which does not know such a 
Lord. —Art thou more astonished at God's loving 
attitude to the world, or at the world’s hateful 
attitude to God and His children? Dost thou think 
it more strange that God treats thee a8 a child than 
that the world does not and will not understand 
thee? Dost thou not seethat it is more natural 
and reasonable that the world is against thee than 
. that God is for thee?—See that thou find thy 
way through all the proofs of the love of God 
even to that of His adoption of thee and through 
all the enmity of the world even to the knowledge 
of its ignorance and want of understanding! He 
only that does the former is able to do the 
latter.—Think of thy own and thy children’s 
adoption by God and imquire even in the case of 
one who is distastéful to thee, whether he is not 
as well as thou achild of God, and perhaps better 
putitled to be one than thou art thyself. This is 
very important and profitable for one’s own dis- 
cipline, the education of one’s children and one’s 
intercourse with and among men.—Hope for the 
future, but do not expect to reap hereafter with- 
out sowing now; wouldst thou hereafter see God 
and become like Him it is necessary for thee to 
begin here to purify thyself by strenuous appli- 
cation.—Thy adoption rests on the foundation of 
God's eternal love, reaches even into God’s eternal 
felicity, but in this temporal present and the 
present transitoriness it may be lost and therefore 
must be preserved all the infirmity of thy own 
flesh and all the enmity of the world notwith- 
standing.—Happy is the man whose joy flows 
from the grateful love of God and whose troubles 
proceed from a hostile world, but woe to him, 
whose joy is from beneath and whose troubles 
come from above, who is the friend of the world 
and the enemy of God, because he will not be 
His child.—At peace with God and at war with 
the world is a wholesome foundation for the 
alternatives of joy aud trouble in thy life.—The 
import of our adoption by God: 1. Its Origin— 
the love of God. 2. Its Opposite—an ignorant 
world without understanding. 3. Its hope—blessed 
likeness to God. 4. Its power—the zeal of self- 
purification.— Vital questions and answers for 
the guidance of life. 1. Whois for thee? God 
in His eternal love. 2. Who is against thee? 
The world in its short-sightedness. 8. Whence? 
From God. 4. Whither ? To God’s glory. 5. How? 
In the work of sanctification. ; 


Cirmexs Romaxos:—How blessed and how 
wonderful are the gifts of God! Life in immor- 
tality, splendour in righteousness, truth in joy, 
faith in confidence, chastity in holiness—all these 
are goods present to our mind. 

Carrsostom:—Those who depise and deride 
us, know not who we are, citizens of heaven, 
belonging to an eternal fatherland, associates of 
the Cherubim; but they will know it in the day 
of judgment when they will exclaim with sighs 


and amazement, these are they whom we used to 
despise and deride. 

[Cassroporus :—Let us therefore so live, that 
when He shall come again, we may be able to 
behold Him, as He is, in all the fulness of His 
grace and glory.—M. ] 

AvuausTinE:—The. whole life of a Christian is 
a holy longing. What we long for, we do not 
yet see; but by longing thou art enlarging thy- 
self so that when it is visible, thou mayest be 
filled therewith.—It is God alone who purifies 
us; but He does not purify thee, thyself unwill- 
ing; thou purifiest thyself, but not of thyself, 
but of Him [de Ilo] who comes to dwell in thee. 

LutHeer :—If God were strictly to reckon with 
us, He would owe us nothing but hell; butif He 
gives us heaven, it is of grace. 

StaRKE:—Dost thou bear here the image of 
the devil and thinkest to become like Christ 
there? 0, folly! O, deceit! ‘Without the reno- 
vation of the divine [mage none can attain to the 
glory of God.—Without purification hope of the 
future glory is impossible. The hope of the im- 
pure is daring, impudence and insolence.—Our 
Christianity is not so much a being pure as a con- 
tinuous purifying oneself.—Believers purify not 
only one thing or another, but themselves, wholly, 
body and soul. The main work lies within and 
in the soul.—O, the shameful abuse of the Gospel! 
to be ever appealing to Christ and His merits, 
and yet never to follow His example! 


DanieL:—Christian, whose is the best nobility ? 
His, who is born of God. Who is the most hon- 
oured man? He whom God regards in grace.—A 
missionary in India (Ziegenbalg) is translating 
the New Testament with the assistance of a 
native. Coming to this verse the Hindoo youth 
translates: that we may be allowed to kiss his 
feet. The missionary asks: Why do you render 
thus? The Indian replies: A child! that is too 
much! too high !—That had never entered into a 
heathen’s heart. 

Srginuorer:—A child of God is always an 
enigma to the world. 


Heuspner:—The children of God bear the im- 
age, the glory of the Father, enjoy his whole 
fatherly love and are destined to own what He 
owns. All this God bestows upon us, apostates 
and former enemies. Every one is asked to 
become such a child.—The Christians should 
have called themselves the children of God? 
’T were pitiable indeed, if they did assume this 
title and as it were raise themselves to the divine 
nobility, and worse than if a fool would presume 
to call himself baron or count. We should be 
called thus by God and the heavenly children of 
God; in the Bible the name and the thing are 
one; the Bible does not know empty trifles.— 
The sonship is nothing that dazzles the gye, fas- 
cinates and attracts in a worldly point of view; 
it is rather something that is hidden. The world 
has no eye for it; why? because it knows not God, 
whereas we sec in God the highest and most glo- 
rious good, and deem that only glorious which 
comes from God.—The Christian is quict, cal:n, 
courageous under all the want of appreciation he 
experiences at the hands of the world; it neither 
surprises nor disturbs him; being misunderstood 
by the world cannot injure him.—Christians are 
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the children of a prince, who are obliged to travel 
in lowly garb, incognito, and as it were in order 
to be tried, through a foreign country before they 
take possession of their kingdom. A secret, in- 
ward sense of his sonship accompanies the Chris- 
tian on his journey through the world, through its 
busy noise; in his heart he walks with God—vir- 
tue is not to become a display and an ostentation, 
therefore the children of God have neither coat 
of arms nor the badge ofan order. The future 
dignity of Christians cannot be guessed from his 
appearance any more than it could be determined 
from the appearance of Christ in His manger- 
cradle. —They are not condemned to eternal 
obscurity. —O day beyond compare when God 
will call His children, saying; Come forth from 
your obscurity, rise from your lowliness !— 
The promises of Christianity are transcendently 

lorious; Christians are not to be like the 
Blessed. the perfected saints or the angels, but 
like God; what man could have laid hold of this 
daring hope without revelation ?—The Christian 
should, as it were, keep himself up in a state of 
excitement. He is terrified at the thought: 
What? Shouldst thou exchange thy heavenly 
birthright for the world’s mess of pottage? de- 
nounce thy faith and lose thy Christian rank for 
the lust of the flesh, mammon or worldly honour ? 
—Sanctification, though it does not acquire salva- 
tion eas it is the gift of grace), yet preserves it. 
Purification continues day by day; we are often 
polluted. 

Esrarp:—Our future glory is not an object of 
curtosity, not an object for inquisitiveness to be 
exercised about.—Not to purify oneself is tanta- 
mount to saying to God: ‘‘I do not want the 
jewel which thou holdest up before my eyes as 
the most precious jewel and promisest one day 
to give me: to be freed from sin I do not esteem 
a jewel.” 

Bressun:—Says David as a Christian before 
Christ: ‘‘I am asa wonder untomany,”’ Ps. Ixxi. 7; 
much more are Christians after Christ the real 
children of wonder. The world, indeed, which 
will remain in the Wicked One, sees in the name 
of our sonship nothing but an-empty, imaginary 
title.—Even though rejuvenated to the state of 
apostolical power and consecration the Church 
would yet have the world—although against her, 
yet not only outside of her (for bad fish also are 
found in the net), and woe to her, if she were 
ever to forget in the time of her militant state 
that her holiness is not perfected in those who are 
sanctified but only in Him who sanoctifies them, 
and that in the administration of discipline over 


her members with which she is solemnly charged,- 


she must use the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
Word of God for the condemnation of sin and 
the salvation of sinners, and not the winnowing 
shovel for cleaning the threshing-floor.—John, in 
particular, cherishes the most profound convio- 
tion that there is only one life for the children of 
God in time and in eternity, and he knows of no 
future happiness but that whioh, like the rose in 
the bud, is already contained germ-like in faith. 
—As the eye cannot endure the presence of the 
smallest particle of dust but sheds tears until it 
is clear again, so also the Christian’s eye of hope 
eagerly looking forward to the coming glory will 
not tolerate the presence of a particle of the 


world’s dust, and if any fly into it, it contracts 
with the keenest sensibility and the Lord gives 
tears of penitence which wash away the dust.— 

THOLUCK:—How blessed ts the lot of a believing 
disciple of the Saviour. 

1. How blessed such a disciple ts even now. Who 
recognizes in mankind, as we see it, who recog- 
nizes in it a family of God? The heathen, when 
they saw how Christians were so intimately united 
in the bonds of so novel a life, exclaimed; “Sz, 
how they love one another!—Blissful joy and as- 
tonishment at. one and the same time. A child- 
like mind cannot understand how and why it was 
thought worthy of so much grace and favour. ; 

2. How blessed he will be hereafter. If you like, 
you may call it a defiance, but it is a divine defi- 
ance, a8 Luther says: ‘‘That faith gives man 8 
defant heart toward God and toward all crea- 
tures.”” But what is the centre of all the hope of 
these poor and miserable people? is it honour, 
glory, enjoyment? Certainly.. Rom. ii. 7-10. 

8. Whereto that fatth and this hope inpel him. 
It cannot be the centre of Christian longing and 
hope in the hour of death that we shall see again 
our loved ones, but its centre is rather that we 
shall see Him again. Does it well forth from a 
weakly sense, or from that manly-strong sense, that 
seeing Him and to be like Him, freedom from sin and 
error, are one and the same thing? Purify your 
faith, steel your hope in the faith and hope of the 
disciple whom you regard only too often as the 
preacher of a weakly, morbid love.—That resem- 
blance will not fall to thy share without thy own 
will. Thou must feel within thee the thist for 
it and ask and examine thyself with holy lore, 
what is still unclean in me ?—Compare the notes 
on vv. 4-10. 

Brarowsky :—The Holy Communion a glorifi- 
cation of the Triune God: 1. in that the Triune 
God glorifies Himself in it; 2. in that we glorify 
thereby the Triune God. 

GENZKEN (Baptismal address) :—What a gift! 
what a task! what a blessed end even for this 
child. 

(Buruirr :— We shall be like him: in holiness 
as well as in happiness; as well in purity as im- 
mortality.—M. 

(Secxer:—To be ‘like God” implies in few 
words’ everything desirable, that ever so mazy 
words can express.—M. ; 

(Br. Conyseare:—The state of good men in 
the other world will carry with it a resemblance 
not in degree, but in kind, to the absolutely per- 
fect Being, in those perfections of which man js 
capable: and that these will be produced in us 
by ‘‘seeing God as He is;’’ that is, by a vastly 
more distinct and more full sight of Him, than 
the present condition of human nature will admit 
of.—M. 

CMackwrann :—And every man that hath ths 
hope of seeing Christ, and of being like Him 
‘‘purifieth himself.” The felicity, which the Gos- 
pel teacheth us to expect in the world to come, 
not that of a Mohammedan pea: in which 
animal pleasures are the chief enjoyments. The 
happiness of the children of God in the kingdom 
of their Father will consist in being like Christ, 
not only in respect of His immortality, bat 18 
respect of his transcendent virtues, especially 
His boundless benevolence. And the joy, which 
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will flow from the possession and exercise of vir- 
tues similar to Christ's is so great, that no one, 
who hopes to become like Christ in virtue and 
happiness, will indulge himself inthe unrestrained 
enjoyment of sensual pleasures; but will purify 
himself from the immoderate desire of those plea- 
sures, in imitation of the purity of Christ.— Puri- 
fieth himself, namely, from the lusts of the flesh 
and from every sin. The Apostle, as Beza has 
observed, does not say, ‘‘hath purified himself,’’ 
but “ purifieth himself,” to show that it is a good 
man’s constant study to purify himself, because 
in this life no one can attain unto perfect purity. 
By this text therefore, as well as by ch. i. 8, 
those fanatics are condemned, who imagine they 
are able to live without sin.—M. ] 

(Horsiey :—Would God a better conformity to 
the example of his purity, than actually obtains, 
were to be found in the lives of nominal Chris- 
tians! the numbers would be greater, which 
might entertain a reasonable hope that they shall 
be made like to Him when He appeareth. But 
thanks be to God, repentance, in this as in other 
cases, genuine, sincere repentance, shall stand 
the sinner in the stead of innocence: the sinner 
is allowed to wash the stains, even of these pollu- 
tions, in the Redeemer’s blood.—M. } 

(Compare also the thoughtful lecture of Joun 
Foster on 1 Jno. iii. 2: ‘‘Our Ignorance of our 
Future Mode of Existence.” —M. ] 

(Ez. Hopxins:— We shall see Him as He is: 
we must not understand it as if we oould ever 
arrive to such a capacity as to see and know God 
as He is in His Infinite Essence: for God’s Es- 
sence being altogether indivisible, to know God 
essentially, .were to know Him comprehensively ; 


to know Him, as much as He is to be known in 
Himself; that is, to know Him as much as He 
knows Himself; which is impossible, for no finite 
understanding can comprehend an infinite object. 
And, yet, our sight and knowledge of God shall 
so far surmount those dim and glimmering dis- 
coveries which here He makes of Himself to us, 
that, comparatively, the Apostle might well call 
it, a seeing Him as He is, and a knowing Him 
as we are known by Him.—M. } 

[On Chapter III. Manton, T., Thirty-two Ser- 
mons. Works, 5, 577. 

Ch. 8,1. Hizzonysus, 8., The spiritual son- 
ship. 2Serm. Works, 849. 

Vv. 1-8. Stovuauton, Joun. The dignitie of 
God’s children: or an exposition of 1 Jno. iii, 1- 
8, plentifully shewing the comfortable, happie 
and most blessed state of all God’s children, and 
also, on the contrarie, the base, fearfull, and 
most woful condition of all other that are not the 
children of God. 4to. London. 1610. 

V. 2. Titnotrson, App. Of the happiness of 
ee men in a future state. 2 Sermons. Serm. 
, 56. . 

Saugin, J. Heaven. Sermons 8, 821. 

Venn, Joun. The offect of seeing God as He 
is. Serm. 1, 210. 

Dwieat, T. Adoption. Theol. 8, 167 

Hamitton, R. W. The heavenly state. Con- 


Gregat. Lecture, 235. 
. 8. Sour, R. The hope of future glory, 


Sermons 6, 441 
(Epiph. 6). Hope of resembling Christ. Pit- 
man, 2d course, L. 206. 
Atrorp, H. The pure in heart. Hulsean 
Lecture, 1842. 41. M.] 


an excitement to purity of life. 


8. The way of God's children passes through God's Law. 


Cuaprer III, 4-10a. 
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Whosoever committeth sin transgresseth also the law': for sin’ is the transgression of 
the law’. And ye know that he was manifested to take away our‘ sins ; and in him is no 
Whosoever* abideth in him sinneth not: whosoever’ sinneth hath not seen him, 
neither known him. Little children’, let no man deceive you’: he that doeth righteous- 
ness is righteous, even as he is righteous. He that committeth” sin is of the devil; for 
the devil sinneth from the beginning. For this pur 
fested, that he might destroy the works of the devi 


se" the Son of God was mani- 
Whosoever!* is born of God 


doth not commit sin; for'* his seed remaineth in him: and he cannot sin, beeause he 
10 is born of God. In this the children of God are manifest, and the children of the 


devil. 


Verse 4 [} German: “ Every one that docth (the) sin, doeth also (the) lawlessness.” —M.] 


d épmapria A.B.C.G.K. al. Sin. 


e Article is very strongly supported and syntactically required. 


erman: “ And (the) sin is the lawlessness.” —M.] 


ye 
Verse 5 4 nua, omitted 
Bede, Lachm. Tischend. Ruttmann.—M.} 


German : 

Verse 6 [© German: “ Every one that.”—M.] 
i? Same as 6.—M.] 

Verse? 8 wacbia A.C.al. reavia B. Bin. 

: “ Let no one seduce you.” —MH.] 

Verse 8 [© German: “ He that doeth sin.” —M.]} 

Verse 9 

German: “ Because.”—M.]} 


in A. B. Vulg. al., is found in 


M. 
C.G. K. Sin. [Also the reading of Syr. Theophy!. Oecum. 


: “That He (that One) was manifested to take away our eins and sin is not in Him.” 
ndecided which is the true reading.—M.) 


1 German: “For this” (eis rovro). No warrant for the additional “ purpose” in BE. V—M.) 
Same as note 6. German: “ Every one that is born (out) of God, doeth not sin.” —M.]} 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL.. 


Connection. The Apostle having traced the 
lory of the sonship up to the power (which it 
erives from hope in God) of working out self- 

purification, annexes v 4 with a more general 
antithesis which, as usual, contains a progression 
of the argument. The positive: ‘Every one 
that bath this hope purifieth himself;” is con- 
trasted with the negative: -‘Every one that doeth 
sin, doeth lawlessness.” He does not negatively 
resume the notion of the subject (‘‘ every one 
that hath this hope’’), but that of the predicate 
(‘‘ purifieth himself”). However, by this annex- 
ation of the notion of the predicate he denies also, 
by implication, that such an one is the child and 
heir of God, and adds a new point, viz. such an 
one not only injures himself and his portion but 
he violates also the law and ordinance of God, 
at the same time, referring back to the leading 
thought in ch. ii. 29, since all doing of sin is re- 
pugnant to the righteousness of God revealed in 
the law (v. 4) and in Christ (vv. 5-7), and deli- 
neates rather the children of the devil (vv. 8-10), 
than the children of God, who, abiding in Christ, 
-do righteousness and not sin (vv. 6, 9, 10). 

The nature of sin. v. 4. - 

Ver. 4. Bvery one that committeth sin, 
ocommitteth also lawlessness.—‘‘The Apostle 
is anxious to show that the truth of the thought is 
unexceptionable.” (Huther.)—The first point to 
be determined here is the notion dyapria. Sui- 
das derives duapria from pdprrwto grasp, to seize, 
consequently=missing the mark (Rom. xxi. 8, 
802, 311, 28, 62); then moral omission. Occu- 
menius: arorvyzeiv oxorov, 4 Tov ayaboy dréxrworc, 
on the other hand dvoula== epi rov Berov vdpuov 
rAnupéreca (wAyv—pédog contrary to the melody, 
a false note, an error). ‘Ayapria, of course, is as 
much an opposition to the Divine righteousness 
(ad:xia), as a departure from the Divine law, a 
violation of the same (avouia), and this 4 avouia 
is here not only a not having the law (as drouoc 
1 Cor. ix. 21 denotes one who has not a law), but 
signifies the refractoriness opposed to the law. 
Neither duapria nor avouia are qualified by any- 
thing which would narrow this their meaning, 
nor may such a qualification be added from the 
context. Although the Article distinctly takes 
sin in the sense of an offence [old English: miss- 
ing. M.] towards God, and avouzia as an opposi- 
tion to the law of God, and removes all indefinite 
generality, yet no qualification within this ethico- 
religious sphere is admissible. But we must not 
attach too much importance to this, since the 
Article is wanting in v. 9: duapriay ov moetv and 
movelv Ti duaptiay and duaprdvev (vv. 4, 6, 8, 9) 
are used promiscue, 80 that we must not attach 
too much importance to zoeiv. To this must be 
added that «ai before rv avouiay conveys the idea 
that the doing of the dyapria is as such also as 
the doing of the avouia.” (Diisterdieck.) ‘ Quis- 
quis committit peccatum, idem commitlit iniquilatem.”’ 
(Erasmus.) Ka? must neither be taken in & cau- 
sal sense, nor changed into ‘ yea” (Briickner) ; 
but we have to hold with Ebrard that the fuller 
idea, moveivy tH duapriay, in the beginning helps 
to qualify the other terms, zoceiy auaprtiav, and 
éuaprdévey, and that the antithesis ayvigev éavrov 


is also coéfficient, and that the reference, so far 
from being to sins of haste or infirmity, is rather 
to sin, though only a single act, yet a voluntary 
act. Hence the following explanations cannot 
be received: that duapria denotes peccatum mor- 
tale (Estius and the Roman Catholics), or ‘grave, 
unrepented sins” (Luther, al.), or that socziy 
Tv dpaptiay is=peccare contumaciter (Aretius), 
contra conscientiam et tmpeenitenter (Roseamiller} 
or peccaio operam dare (Beza), peecare seientem et 
volentem (Spener), or the actual moral bias of life 
aay It is equally inadmissible to assume 
an intensification of the notion duapria into avopia 
(Baumgarten-Crusius, Bengel), or that avoyia in- 
cludes crimes and vices proper, as if duapria were 
the principle and source of the avouia a Wette). 
Paraphrases of rocetv avoyiay, such as Deum offen- 
dere (Grotius) and religioni adversari (Carpzov), 
do incorrectly weaken the idea. The two ideas, 
although distinguished from each other, are not 
convertible. We have here the general propo- 
sition: ‘*whoever doeth sin, of whatever kind it 
be, doeth also lawlessness, violates the Divine 
rule and order,”’ which is not directed against 
Antinomians, but against all those who are loose 
on the subject of sin; the idea of avouia imparts 
@ peculiar severity to that of sin. 

And sin is lawlessness.—We must of course 
take duapria here in the same sense, a3 in the 
clause immediately preceding, and in the same 
generality. Hence the first duapria is not sinful 
doings, and the second an offence against God 

Kostlin). The Article also forbids our taking 
auapria as the predicate of the subject avonia, as 
in Jno. i. 1. 'O Sede fyb Adyoe (KGstlin). "Avozia 
also is as general here as in the preceding clause. 
Nduog denotes not only the Mosaic law of the 
O. T. but also the law of the N. T. in Christ, and 
by Him explained in the word and exhibited in 
the life (ii. 16; ii. 7; iv. 21; v. 8. of Matth. v. 
17-19), as the law written in man’s heart for his 
special direction; it embraces the whole complex 
of the divine évrodai. Hence this proposition 
contains not so much a definition (Sander), as the 
nature of sin viewed from that side on which 
its absolute opposition to every Divine fellowship 
shows itself in the most decided form (Briickner): 
‘‘the Apostle could not have more sharply drawn 
the contrast of the nature of a believer who i 
téxvov Yeou and will be duocog Se@ than by declaring 
auaptia to be avopia.” Sobeual or he that 
leads an ungodly life, abrogates the Divine rule 
of life to which he is subject as a Christisn 
ne, Hence Hilgenfeld’s exposition dis- 

gures the thought: ‘‘not every one who deviates 
from the ceremonial laws, but the sinner only 
falls under the category of avouia.” Calvin also 
goes far beyond the contents of the verse in 
affirming the sum and substance of the thought to 
be that the life of those who yield themselves to 
sin is hateful and unendurable to God.—The Apostle 
annexes the sentence with xai and not with or, 
because he thereby gives the thought a more in- 
dependent form. We cannot agree with Bengel 
in explaining xa? by imo, as if before there bad 
been only conjuncta notio peccati ct iniguitatis, but 
now eadem; the identity is already expressed in 
the first sentence.—[The following definitions 
will shed additional light on this passage. Am- 
brose: “ Quid est peccatum nist pravaricatio legs 
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divine, et colestium tnobedientia preceptorum.’’— 
Augustine: ‘‘ Peccatum est factum vel dictum vel 
concupitum aliquid contra xternem legem.”’—“ Quid 
verum est, nisi et Dominum dare precepta, et animas 
liberse esse voluniatis, et malum naturam non esse, 
sed esse aversionem a Dei preecepiis? ''—* Neque ne- 
gandum est hoc Deum jubere, tta nos in facienda jus- 
utia esse debere perfectos, ut nullum habeamus om- 
nino peccatum; nam neque peccatum erit, si quid 
ertt, st non divinitus jubeatur, ut non sit.””-—M. 

Aid against sin. vv. 6. 6. 

Var. 5. And ye know that He was 
manifested in order that He might take 
away our sin.—Appesling to their own con- 
sciousness, as at ch. ii. 12-14, 20, 27, the Apostle 
now refers to the Lord and affirms of Him two 
things: First: the purpose of His manifestation 
is the redemption from sin. ‘'Exeivoc denotes 
Christ, as in v. 8. It is wholly untenable to 
understand here the Gospel (Socinus, Episcopius, 
Grotius), concerning which it surely cannot be 
said that it rag duapriag alpe:, or that this is its 
end and aim.—’Egavepo07 the context requires 
us to apply to Christ’s manifestation in the 
flesh. Cf. 1,2. It points to Christ’s previously 
hidden existence in heaven (Huther). The pur- 
pose of this manifestation is, iva rag ayapriac 
ypov apy. The reading judy is well authenti- 
cated and intensifies the appeal to personal ex- 
perience, without restricting the forgiveness of 
sins to those only who ‘suffer the beneficial 
purpose of the incarnation of the Son of God to 
be carried out on them in faith” (Diisterdieck), 
_and to set back the universality of the Divine 
purpose of salvation (ch. ii. 2.); we would rather 
say that paracietic element, which after all is 
the main point here (v. 8), comes out more 
strongly; the oldare, at least, does not contain 
sufficient ground for finding here a specific indi- 
cation of the doctrinal. Nor is there any ne- 
cessity for extending judy to all men (Spener). 
‘‘The Plural, rd¢ duapriac, affords a far more 
lucid and forcible view than if we had here, as 
in v. 4, rv duapriav; John does not take sin in 
‘its general character, but he adverts to all the 
forms of it.” (Diisterdieck). It is wrong to ex- 
plain it by peccati reatum, dominium, penam (J. 
Lange and others); but it signifies: the sins 
themselves. The aipey connected here as at 
Jno. i. 29, with auapria signifies in John’s writ- 
ings (Jno. xi. 48; xv. 2; xvii. 15; xix. 31, 38 
auferre, to carry away, to take away. The apvéc, 
Jno. i. 29, the idea of the sacrificial lamb, im- 
plies what is expressed at 1 Pet. ii. 24, with re- 
ference to Is. lili. 4 sqq., by the verb avdagepev: 
to take upon oneself by way of atonement, sub- 
stitution, death and reconciliation, while aipecy 
indicated a taking away by sanctification; Jno. 
i. 29 we have a blending of both meanings, while 
Peter adverts to one, the first, and John to the 
other, the second work of Christ, the former to 
His atonement, the latter to His work of re- 
demption. John, who discusses the former at 
ch. ii. 2, dwells here upon the latter, and hence 
denies neither; nor does he separate the one 
from the other, as if the first were without this 
consequence, and the latter without that cause 
(ch. i. 7; iv. 9, 11; v. 6). But the context with 
its ethical import, that sin must be avoided and 
shunned, suggests the reference to the fact that 


Christ came for the purpose of removing sin, of 
taking it away from us; what Christian would 
then oppose or frustrate the design of Christ! 
Hence Oecumenius correctly observes that Christ 
came én’ dva:ptoe tij¢ auapriag (so also Luther, 
Calvin, Neander, Ebrard, Diisterdieck, Huther, 
and al.)—Bede’s remark, ‘‘Tollit peccata et di- 
mittendo, que facta sunt, et adjuvando, ne fiant, et 
perducendo ad vitam, ubi fieri omnino non possunt ,” 
is perfectly true, but considerably transcends 
the measure of what is contained in this passage. 
The same applies to those who combine here said 
two references, e. g. Spener, Bengel (explains 
indeed “ tolleret,” but refers to his exposition of 
Jno. i. 29: “primum a mundo in se recepit, deinde 
@ se ipso devolvit peccati sarcinam’’), Liicke (in hig 
Ist ed.), Sander, Besser.—Liicke (in the later 
edition), de Wette and others take alpew==carry; 
false ! 

Secondly: He is sinless. 

And sin is not in Him.—Kai codrdinates 
this clause with the former. Oecumenius errs in 
his xa2 ayri rod dcért a8 well as in the paraphrase: 
kad’ bri Guétoxoo qv duaptiag. So also Augus- 
tine: ‘* In quo non est peccatum, tpse venil auferre 
peccatum ; nam si esset et tn illo peccatum, auferen- 
dum esset illi, non tpse auferret,”? and a Lapide: 
‘“‘Tdeo Christus potens fuit tollere peccatum, quia care- 
bat omni peccato, tmo potestate peccandi.” So also 
Sander, Neander and al. ’‘Eor: also must be re- 
tained and is not to be taken in the sense of 7 
Oecumenius, Grotius: ‘‘peccatum in eo non erat, 
nempe, cum vitam mortalem ageret,” and al.); the 
reference here, as in v. 8, is ‘“‘to the nature of 
Christ in its eternal consistefce” {Huther]. 
Hence we may not say with Winer (p. 283) that 
‘‘the sinlessness of Christ’is considered as atill 
present in faith.” ‘Ev avro, the reference of 
which has always to be determined by the con- 
text, denotes Christ understood in éxezvo¢, it de- 
notes Christ Himself as to His Person and not 
(as Calov supposes) totum corpus, the Church, or 
as if we ought to explain éy avr@ by év xowuwvig 
per’ avrov. Thus the clause ‘and sin is not in 
Him” coordinated with that preceding it, is the 
foundation of the sequel, since the Sinless, Pure 
and Righteous One is held up not as an example 
or pattern, but as the vital power and element 
of life in which the Christian must be and abide. 

The immediate consequence. 

Ver. 6. Every one that abideth in Him 
sinneth not.—By all means retain the full 
force of pzévery év avr@ to be and abide in Him, to 
derive nourishment from Him and His life (ch. 
i, 3. 6; ii. 6. 6; 28 8q.; 27 8q.), and do not ex- 
change it for credere tn Christum, or weaken it 
into Christi discipulum esse (Semler and al.); nor 
is Guaprdavecy to be taken as == persistere in peccato 
(Luther), sinere regnare peccatum (Hunnius), scele- 
ratum, esse (Capellus), peccata mortalia commuit- 
tere (Roman Catholics), and to be thus enforced. 
The Apostle sets forth ‘‘abiding in Christ and 
sinning as irreconcilable opposites; but he does. 
not mean to say that believing Christians entircly 
cease to sin or that those, who are yet sinning, 
are not yet in Christ (ch. i. 8-10; ii. 1, 2; iii. 8)” 
(Huther). ‘John is here dealing with realities 
and about to give us the signs whereby we may 
know whether we love the Lord or not, whether 
we are the children of God or of the wicked. 
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one” (Sander). Hence it is rather hazardous 
to refer here with de Wette and Diisterdieck to 
the Apostle’s ideal mode of representation, and a 
misapprehension of the fact that the Christian, 
though he sins, is yet free from sin, has actually 
parted company with it, and it is his properly 
Christian and inmost being in decided opposition 
to it, so that not sin, but his opposition to it (as 
something alien to his being), determines the 
conduct of his life, exactly ae St. Paul puts it 
(Rom. vii. 17): ‘‘vuvi 62 ovxére tyd xarepydfopac 
avrd, GAN’ oixovoa tv éuot duapria.” Augustine: 
“¢ Kiet infirmitate labttur, peecalo tamen non consen- 
&t, quia potius gemendo luctater.’’"—*‘ In quantum in 
ipso manet, in tantum non peccat.” Besser excel- 
ently says: ‘‘A Christian does not sin, but suf- 
Jers it.” 

Every one that sinneth hath not seen 
Him, neither known Him.—As usual John 
turns the thought and develops it by an anti- 
thesis. The verb duaprévecy has the same sense 
as in the preceding clause; actual sinning in 
word, or work or in the thought of the heart. Of 
such an one he says quite generally ovy éOpaxev 
avrdv ovde avurév. First of all we have to 
take obd2 disjunctively (Winer, p. 5609 sqq.); and 
although this does not decide the question which 
of the two verbs dpav and yivdoxecy is the stronger 
and more important, yet it does indicate that 
they are different from each other. The pro- 
noun avrdy requires us to think in both verbs of 
the Person of Christ. Hence the sentence: 
duapria ty abr ovx Er is not the object of dp, 
nor is the sentence: égavepidy iva rac duapriac 
dpy the object of ycvdoxecy, in order to indicate the 
purpose of the whole redemptive work of Christ 
eer thy ‘Opav, to see, physically (ch. 
. 1, 8; iv. 20; Jno. i. 18; vi. 86, 46; viii. 57; 
ix. 87; xv. 24), spiritually (8 Jno. 11; Jno. iii. 
11, 82; vi. 46; viii. 88; xiv. 7,9), and that di- 
rectly and immediately if used of Christ in hea- 
ven, or indirectly and mediately if applied to be- 
lievers in consequence of their illumination,— 
denotes consequently in this passage ‘seeing 
Christ,” ‘* when we become absolutely conscious 
of the glory of Christ so that our spiritual eye 
beholds Him as He is in the totality of His Es- 
sence” aarti yevdooxecry means to know as 
the result of searching contemplation of His 
word, His life, the history of His kingdom, or of 
one’s own experience in the life around us, or 
within ourselves, and indicates here ‘the right 
understanding of Him,” brought about by said 
instrumentality, ‘‘so that we have become fully 
conscious both of His Nature and of His relation 
tous” (Huther). This intimates already that 
in the case of the former, viz. spiritual intuition 
and contemplation, the efficient agency belongs 
more to the object which represents itself before 
the eye of the spirit, and that in the case of the 
latter, viz. knowledge acquired by reflection in the 
way of reasoning and inquiry, the efficient agency 
belongs more to the subject, which makes it the 
object of contemplation (Sander, Huther). Hence 
it follows that édpaxev is not something less, and 
ovde—"“ mueh less” (Sander, Liicke 1st ed. al.), 
nor something more than fyvoxev and ovdé==“‘ and 
not even” (Socinus, Neander and al.); there is 
no reference whatever to a difference in degree. 


something in common, we cannot, because ef 
this latter circumstance, overlook or under- 
rate the former [the difference] and say with 
Diisterdieck that the two notions are essentially 
equal and that 2yruxev is simply added in order 
to indicate the spiritual import of édpaxey. Of 
course it is impossible to interpret (with Lticke) 
ép¢y of outward knowledge in spite of which one 
may sin, and yivéoxery of real, spiritual know- 
ledge. This connection is analogous to that of 
meorevecy and yivdoxecy (ch. iv. 16; Jno. vi. 69), 
so that dogy and mioretecy might be combined yet 
so as to keep up the difference of ; 
from ytvéoxev. The force of these notions is 
very shallow in the explanation of Grotius: 
‘‘ Neque de Christo sic cogitat, ut oportet, neque facto 
ostendit, ¢ scire, quanti sit habenda Christ volun- 
tas.”"—The Perfects, édpaxev, tyvaxev are to be 
preserved; they point to the past when the be- 
ginning of seeing and knowing took place, yetso 
that that which had its beginning in the pest still 
acts and continues in the present, which is 
cially noticed by Erasmus (cognitum habet), Liicke, 
Briickner, Diisterdieck and Huther. It is wholly 
unwarranted to take the Perfect in the sense of 
the Present (Didymus: ‘non videt eum;” Av 
gustine: ‘‘non credit; Bede, Grotius, Estius, 
who construes the Perfect as a Hebraism for the 
Present). John’s idea therefore is this: Every 
one that sinneth, and that while he is sinning, is 
one in whom seeing and knowing Christ is a fact 
of the past, but without continuing to act and to 
last to the present. Hence Bengel seys not 
amiss: ‘‘ Jn ipso peocati momento talse fil, ac ei cum 
nullo viderit modo.” —Instructive is the reference 
to ch. ii. 19 (J. Lange, Sander) and the com- 
parison with Matth. vii. 23: oid. byvey yur 
(i. e. as mine). The reference is, as the ancients 
rightly observe, to an eficax scientia (Dydimus), 
en affectiva et dilecttva (Estius), although Lyra 
goes as much beyond the mark with his jde 
Sormata caritete, as Ebrard with his loving know- 
ledge, or 8. G. Lange with his y:vdoxecve-amere. 
[Ignatius, the disciple of John, says: ‘No one 
who professeth fatth, staneth; and no one who 
hath love, hateth. They, who profess themselves 
Christians, will be manifested by what they do.” 
(Ignatius, ad Eph.; also Jerome in Josin. ii. 1, 
and contra Pelagianos I. 8).—M.] 

The issue. vv. 7, 8, 9. 

Ver. 7. Little children, let no one seduce 
you.—This impressive address, (unchanged 
whether we read racdia or rexvia) introduces sa 
admonition in respect of the clearly-perceived and 
ruin-fraught danger, unless they avail them- 
selves of the aid provided in their glorious Lord 
and Saviour. The Apostle speaks of éavroty x/a- 
vauev, ch. i. 8. Here, however, he adverts not to 
self-deception, but refers ‘‘in matters affecting 
the energizing and outwardly operative exhi- 
bition of the Divine life” (Diisterdieck), to deccp- 
tion and seductions coming from without, not 
springing from relations and events, but from 
men (pndelc), who are more dangerous by far 
than relations or events. But there is no reason 
why we should think here of distinct forms of 
error, say e. g. those of the antinomian Gnostics 
(Diisterdieck, Huther). [On the other hand 
Ebrard and Wordsworth see here an unmistsk- 


Although despite all their difference the two have! able reference to the Gnostics. The latter ob- 
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serves: ‘‘that these verses cannot be understood 
without reference to their tenets and practices,” 
and then mentions the followers of Simon Magus, 
who said that they could please God without 
righteousness, and that whatever might be the 
case with others, who had not their spiritual 
gnosis, they themselves had no necd to work right- 
eousness, but that they would be saved by grace, 
whatever their works might be. “ Liberos agere 
que velint; secundum enim ipsius (Simonis) 
gratiam salvari homines, sed non secundum operas 
jusias.” Ireneeus I. 20 ed. Grabe. Hippolytus, 
Philosoph. p. 175; Theodoret, Haer fab. i. 1, who 
testifies that on the presumption of the indefecti- 
bility of special grace within themselves, they 
fell into all kinds of lasciviousness.””—M. ].—This 
admonition is in point of form like 1 Tim. iv. 12; 
Tit. ii. 16, in point of sense like wAavaobe, 
1 Cor. vi. 9; 15—88; Luke xxi. 8. But that form 
at the same time exhibits a more lively sense of 


danger. 

He that doeth righteousness is right- 
eous, even as He is righteous.—On dixaio- 
oivgy rovety and dixasoc, see notes on ch. ii. 29. 
The Apostle does not say here mac 6 roav, but 
only é ray; the idea of unexceptional univer- 
sality makes room for the importance of the fact. 
Instead of the predicate éipaxe avrdv Kal Eyvuxey 
avrdv (v. 6), or péver évatry (v. 5), or ££ abrov ye- 
yérryrat (ch. ii. 29), there follows, as usual with 
the addition of a new particular, the consequence 
thereof, viz.: dixaudc toriv, either with reference 
to duow: abr éodueda (v. 2) or in order to denote 
the corresponding attitude towards the law. It 


is evident that the predicate is not acquired after. 


that which is affirmed in the subject-sentence 
has taken place; the predicate is tmmanent in 
the subject, the nature of the righteous appears 
from his doing righteousness, it ts already tn ts 
existence and does not only become so, as held by 
the Roman Catholics: (Lyra, Emser, Estius, al.), 
and the Socinians, Arminians and Rationalists 
Socinus, Grotius, al.) against the Protestants 
trether, Calvin). ‘‘He that doeth not righteous- 
hess, proves thereby that he is not righteous” 
(Huther). [Compare the words of Ignatius in 
the last note on v. 6. M.] The additional clause 
refers to the righteousness of Christ, as mani- 
festing the righteousness of God and standing 
out as a bright pattern. The Apostle once more 
uses éxeivoc, although the previous avrd¢ desig- 
nated Christ, so that he might have put avrd¢ 
without giving rise to misunderstanding, and 
thus have absolutely removed any and every 
want of clearness, that avré¢ in ch. ii. 29 had 
reference to Christ. By Him the Christian should 
ever measure and adjust himself. Baumgarten- 
Crusius’s explanation is altogether irrelevant; 
viz.: “he that is good, follows the example of 
Christ,” or ‘*he only that hath been righteous 
through Christ, doeth righteousness.” [Huther 
justly observes, that as there is no reference 
whatever to justification in this passage, a La- 
pide’s assertion, that the thought of this verse 
contradicts the Protestant Dogma of justification 
by faith, is altogether futile. The explanation 
of Lorinus also, that ‘6 roidv .riy dixacocivyy is 
=qui habet in se justitiam, 1. ¢. opus gratiz, vide- 
licet virtutem infusam,” is manifestly false.—M. }. 

Ver. 8 He that committeth sin, is of 


the devil.—This is the progressive antithesis. 
On 6 oly tiv duaptiay compare note on v: 4. 
It is ‘the more significant and precise” expres- 
sion for duaprdve v. 6 (Diisterdieck). Of such 
an one John does not say: ddcxé¢ éore but éx row 
diaBddAov Eorly and thus states the final cause of 
the thought. The phrase éx rov diaBdAov elvac 
must be interpreted after the analogy of éx« rov 
Beov elvat (cf. on ch. ii. 16), and this is the more 
incumbent upon us because verse 10 specifies 
Ta réxva tov Seow and ré réxva tov diaBdAov, and 
the paternal name is actually given to Satan at 
Jno. viii. 44. Still there is wanting an analogy 
to tba éx tev Seot (cf. on ch. ii. 29) both 
for the adherents of the devil and the xécyo¢, al- 
though we have éx row xéopov elvac at ch. ii. 16 
and ol viol row aiGvog rotrov at Luke xvi. 8. Hence, 
although éx rov dtaBdAov elva: contains no reference 
to a regeneration from beneath,—as if the devil 
had created the sinner, into whom he has only 
infused evil (Russmeyer), go that the Apostle 
adverts simply to corruptio and not to generatio 
(Bengel), and that consequently the phrase must 
be construed ethically and not physically (so that 
we cannot say réxvoy tov d:afdAov in the same 
sense and with the same right as we say réxvov 
Séov, see note on v. 10a),—yet are we obliged to 
think of an origin from the devil and of a 
sameness in kind and an intimate union with the 
devil as well as of an inheritance of woe in hell 
to be meted out to the devil and his adherents, 
and to reject the volatilization of the idea by 
perversion into & mere belonging to (te Wette), 
following wiread resembling and spiritual 
affinity with the devil (Grotius, Socinus, al.). 
Nor does the analogy warrant the assertion that 
itis not at all necessary to assume John to be- 
lieve the existence of the devil, that this is only - 
a mode of representation current among heretical 
Jewish Christians (Semler), or a Jewish formula 
of teaching grithout all dogmatical importance, 
or used only for the purpose of intensifying the 
idea of sin as hostility to God (Baumgarten- 
Crugius). See no. 4 below in ‘Doctrinal and 
Ethical.” ; 

Because the devil sinneth from the be- 
ginning.—The connection by 67: specifies the 
reason of the sentence, ‘‘ He that doeth sin is of 
thedevil;” hence the reference is to man’s sinning 
and his relation to the devil. For this reason a7 
apxic emphatically put first, is to be interpreted 
of the beginning of man’s sinning, like Jno. viii. 
44, and the Apostle declares that from that be- 
ginning the devil has been showing himself as the 
sinner [the sinning one], he is not only a sinner 
in himself, but he did also bring about the first 
gin of man as a seducer, and not the first sin 
only, but he does bring about every sin even until 
now (the Present duapréver); sinning is his work 
from the beginning. Bengel: ** Omnium pecca- 
torum causa est; nunquam satiatur.”” Wence there 
is no reference here to the beginning of the devil’s 
‘existence from the creation of the world (Bede; 
for that would contradict Jno. viii. 44, ov« 
Eornxev), or to the beginning of the creation of 
the earth and the solar system (Estius), or to 
the beginning of the res humanz (Semler), or to 
the beginning of the devil’s fall (Calvin, Calov, 
Bengel: ‘‘ Hz quo diabolus est diabolus; minime 
diu tenuisse videtur statum primitivum,” Neander, 
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Sander and others.). Nor may we interpret 
duapradvec like Bengel: ‘‘ Peccat et ad peccandum 
inducit,”” but rather compare Rom. vii.17. The 
tnfluzus, suggestio, tnspiratio, directio, codperatio 
of the devil (Calov) lie not in the verb duapréver, 
but in the whole context: because the devil has 
sinned from the beginning and goes on sinning, 
every one that is sinning is of the devil; for the 
real connection of the person sinning with the 
devil or of the devil with the person sinning, is 
here evidently presumed, yet so that the first 
proposition describes the state of the sinner as 
essentially belonging to the sphere of the devil’s 
life and kingdom, while the second proposition, 
connected with the former by dr, marks the 
continuing activity of the devil, so that the latter 
is the cause of the former. 

For this was the Son of God manifested 
that He might destroy the works of the 
devil.—Bengel: ‘ Diabolus peccandi finem non 
facit; peccatum solvere filii dei opus est.”” With- 
out using a conjunction the Apostle rapidly and 
in terse language specifies with sharpness and 
distinctness of outline the antithesis: d:dfodo¢ 
—vld¢ rov Seov; éxelvog would have been too weak 
and inadequate here, and contrasts the hidden 
seduction of Satan with the manifestation (égave- 

) of the Son of God for the destruction of 
the works of the devil (Jno. xii. 81; xvi. 11; 
Matth. xii. 29; Luke x. 18). Heisnot only dixasog 
(v. 7) but He also destroys sins (Atoy). This is 
the end of His coming, as in v. 5: alpewv ra¢ duap- 
rlac is parallel to Aver ra Epya rov diaBbAov. The 
last expression consequently denotes sins and, 
with reference to d:dBodoe duapréve:, as the works 
of the devil who committeth them. Hence the 
reference is here to the épyu rov diafdAov, sins, 
not to the wages of sin—affliction, death, condem- 
nation (Calov, Spener). For these are rather 
the works of God who is righteous and decrees 
the penalty, and only by way of consequence the 
object of the redemptive work of Chtist, but not 
the object of Avecv. This verb signifies the de- 
struction of a building (Jno. ii. 19; 2 Pet. iii. 10- 
12), or of a ship (Acts xxvii. 41) and also the 
loosing of chains (Acts xxii. 80). Bengel: 
(“Opera confortissina gus solvere res digna erat 
jilio Dei’’), Spener, Besser and others retain the 
sense of ‘loosening, untying,’’ as if sins were the 
cords or bands of Satan; but this is manifestly a 
departure from the plain sense of the words and 
although useful for practical purposes, a rather 
artificial interpretation. Since nothing is said 
here of the three offices of Christ concurring in 
this work, or how that concurrence is to take 
place, the text neither authorizes us to assume 
that the officium sacerdotale and the offictum regium 
without the officium propheticum will be engaged 
in the destruction of the works of the devil and 
to think only of the passion of our Lord, nor to 
infer anything for or against that sentence from 
‘6 Ftiamsi Adam non peccasset, Christus incarnatus 
esset.”” Besides, John adverts only, as he had 
written (epavepoPn—Atcy,) ‘to what Christ did 
purpose and achieve by His manifestation in the 
flesh’ (Diisterdieck), without intending to de- 
scribe or even to deny the continuous victory of 
Christ; he refers to that ch. i. 7; ii. 1, 2, 13, 14; 
iv. 4, 14; v. 5, but not primarily here. [Ig- 
natius, the disciple of John, uses Avew in the 


sense of the text, viz., the destruction of evil, ad 
a i 8,19, Aberac dAcOpoc, éAbero méaa pdyesa. 

Vez. 9. Bvery one that is born of God, 
doth not commit sin, because his seed 
abideth in him.—This is the antithesis of v. 
8a, and dr: here like there denotes the reason 
why; the structure of the sentences too is alike, 
with the sole difference that by the usual inver- 
sion the subjects and predicates have changed 
places. ‘O yeyevynpévoc ix tov Seow opp.: éx dta- 
BédAov tortv,—duapriay ov moet opp.: 6 wow Ti 
duapriav,—ri a7 apxic 6 budBodog duapraver opp.: 
bre ortpua abrov év avrg péverz. Thus John con- 
trasts sinning in its extreme and inmost nature 
with the children of God in the possession of 
their highest and most glorious gift and an atti- 
tude conformable thereto. dc denotes the gen- 
eral character of the sense. We know from ch. 
ii. 29; iii. 6, that being born of God, doing right- 
eousness or not sinning belong together and that 
the former is incompatible with the commission 
of sin. Cf. ch. i. 56. Hence duepriay stands em- 
phatically in ante-position; the Apostle regards 
sin as devilish, ee righteousness as divine; and 
hence righteousness and sin are as absolutely and 
diametrically opposed to each other as are God 
and the devil. The clause annexed by or: sepeci- 
fies the reason why one born of God does not 
commit sin, and being parallel to the similar 
clause in v. 8, sheds a light on the latter in confir- 
mation of the interpretation given here. The 
reference of oxépua avrov to Yeov is obvious. The 
seed of God necessarily denotes something that 


proceeds from God, is instinct with vital power 


and full of life, develops itself, blossoms and 
bears fruit, and begets the Divine. We cannot 
see here a reference to the word of God (with 
Clement of Alex., Augustine, Bede, Luther, Calov, 
Spener, Bengel, Besser, Socinus, Grotius and 
others), notwithstanding Matth. xiii. 8 sqq.; Jas. 
1.18; 1 Pet. i. 23; cf. 1 Cor. iv. 15; Gal. iv. 19, 
because that simile from the vegetable kingdom 
does not answer to the reference to begetting and 
birth, and because the Word of God or the Gos- 
pel in other passages is mentioned only as the 
instrument of begetting, as a carrier and con- 
ductor of the Divine orépya, but not the oxtpya 
itself. [Alford, who takes the view impugned 
here, says: ‘ But whether we regard the genera- 
tion of plants, or animal procreation, which latter 
is more in question here, what words can more 
accurately describe the office of the seed, than 
these? And what is the word of God but the 
continually abiding and working seed of the new 
life in the child of God? Nay, it seems to be 
that exactly of which we are in search: not the 
Holy Spirit, the personal agent; not the power 
of the new life, the thing begotten; but just that 
which intervenes between the two, the word, the 
utterance of God,—dropt into the soul of man, 
taking it up by Divine power into itself, and de- 
veloping the new life continually. This is in 
the most precise and satisfactory sense the oéppa 
rov Seov; and in this all Scripture symbolism is 
agreed: cf. 1 Pet. i. 28; Jas. i. 18. In fact, the 
very passage which is the key to this, is Jno. ¥. 
88, rdv Adyov abrov obn Exere pévovra év tyiv. Nor 
should any exception have been taken by Huther 
and Diisterdieck to the comparison with the para- 
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ble of the sower (‘wie viele Gltere Ausleger mit 
ungeschickter Vergleichung von Matth. xiii. 8 sqq.”’ 
Diisterdieck), for though the attendant circum- 
stances of generation are different, the analogy 
is the same.”—M.] It follows from this that the 
reference is to the Spirit of God, even the Holy 
Spirit, who communicates Himself in and of His 
own. Hence oxépua must not be applied to His 
whole Person but as the wvevua radiating from 
Him which is at once He Himself and His gift, a 
gift from Him and of His Nature. This construc- 
tion is rendered imperative by é« rov Yeov in the 
final and substantiating clause of this verse which 
runs parallel to orépua. Just as one who is born 
of God is not on that account God and has not 
like Christ the fulness of God bodily indwelling, 
so orfpua is not the full Person of the Spirit of 
God, of the Holy Spirit, but something that 
comes forth from His Being, which, while it 
cannot be separated from Him, must be distin- 
guished from Him. Therefore we have to say 
with the Greek expositors that orfpua is mveiya 
viodéovac, Td mvevpatixdy yxdpioua, the Spiritus 
Sanctus et ejus virtus (Calvin, Beza, Diisterdieck), 
nativitas spiritualis (Estius), vires regenerationis (8. 
Schmidt), Divine life-powers (de Wette, Neander), 
the mrvevua begotien of the Holy Spirit (Sander), 
the germ of the new life, of the new man, Christ tm- 
planted in us (Ebrard, Liicke, Huther). But it is 
not ovrépua as analogous to yy ==réxvov (Bengel: 


*‘ semen dei t. e. qui natus est ex deo”), or ‘semen 
quasi divinum’’ (Semler), the formative principle of 
the good (Paulus), or religion lace ee is 
important to recollect that while uévec is used of 
onéppza, péver is also said of the believer (v. 6), 
and that he is bidden notwithstanding: pévere= 
(ch. ii. 28). On this account, and because the 
reference 1s not to a full ear of grain gathered in 
the barn, but to orépua cast into the earth des- 
tined to grow under the influence of all kinds of 
weather, we need not suppose, that therefore it 
must abide and could neither be lost again nor 
perish. Nothing is said on this point, it is 
neither affirmed nor denied, and therefore we are 
not warranted to introduce or assume it here; 
the subject in question is simply and solely that 
in the ovépya and its abiding in conformity with 
its nature, the child of God receives the power 
of not committing sin. Although we cannot ex- 
plain br: by é¢’ d0ov as if it were=quantum, 
quamdiu, guatenus, it is involved in the thought 
(The Greek, R. Catholic and Evangelical com- 
mentators). : 


And he cannot sin, because he is born 
of God.—Now the Apostle adds the most im- 
portant particular, viz., his inability of sinning 
on the ground of his having been born of God, 
with which St. John began, as he now concludes 
this section. With reference to the seed of God 
abiding in the child of God, he now asserts the 
absolute contrariety of a child of God and sinning 
in the words: ov divaras auaptdvev. Non potest 
peccare is at all events much stronger and more 
than potest non peccare; it declares not the possi- 
bility of not sinning, but the impossibility of 
sinning. A servant of sin has become a servant 
of righteousness (Rom. vi. 16-23); in virtue of 
the seed of God abiding in him he only wills and 
only can do the Divine, righteousness (Dister- 


dieck and most expositors); hence duuprdvecy 
must neither be intensified into ‘‘committing 
mortal sins” (the Romanists), fo sin diabolically 
(Besser), to sin deliberately and tntentionally (Rb- 
tard), nor be limited to hating the brethren (Augus- 
tine, Bede), nor must ov divara: be weakened 
into xgre, difficulter est (Grotius, ‘‘res aliena est ab 
gus ingenio;’? Paulus, ‘his whole spiritual nature 
and HABIT resist tt’). Nor must it be changed 
into ov BobAera: (the Greek commentators) or 
non debet. Nor is this declaration of the Apostle 
only a goal and standard far above the reality 
of the Christian life on earth, only of relative 
importance and without reality. Bengel: ‘Res 
se habet, ut in abstemio, gui non potest vinum bibere, 
et in variis antipathie generibus.”” On the sub- 
stantiating clause Bengel strikingly observes: 
‘‘priora verba ex deo'majorem hubent in pronunci- 
ando aecentum; quod ubi observatur, patet, non idem 
per tdem probart, collato initio versus.” Because 

e is born of God, he that is born of God cannot 
sin; the child of God cannot sin, because it is the 
child of God. Very pertinent also is the note of 
Luther: ‘‘ Jn summa nos Christiani nascimur, nec 
fuco quodam aut specie, sed tpsa natura sumus 
Christiant, quare non est possibile ut peccemus.”’ 
[Wordsworth: ‘He that hath been born of God, 
and liveth as a son of God cannot be a sinner. It 
is inconsistent with the essential condition of his 
spiritual birth, by which he is dead to sin. It ia 
contrary to the nature which he has as a child of 
God. This is well expressed by Didymus here, 
who says, ‘St. John does not assert that the man 
who has been born of God will never commit sin; 
but he asserts that he does not work sin.—Non 
scriptum estnon peccabit, sed non peecatum facit, non 
tdem eat peccare et peccatum facere; a child of two 
days old, by reason of his natural childhood, 
cannot sin, but a child of God cannot be a sinner.” 
This distinction he draws from the difference 
between the Present Infinite and the Aorist Infi- 
nitive; see Winer 3 44, p. 346, 348, 349, who quotes 
from Stallbaum, Plat. Euthyd., p. 140: ‘+ Aoris- 
tus (Infin.) quia nullam facit significationem perpe- 
tuitatis et continualionis, prouts vel tnitium vel pro- 
gressus vel finis actionis verbo express spectatur, ita 
solet usurpari, ut dicatur vel de eo, quod sialim et ¢ 
vestigio fit tdeoque etiam certo futurum est, vel de re 
semel tantum eveniente, qu diurnitatis et perpetui- 
tatis cogitationem aut non fert aul certe non requirtt, 
vel denique de re brevi et uno veluti temporis ict 
peracta.” Thus e. g. miorevoa is to make a pro- 
Session of faith, or an act of faith, at a particular 
time; but micretew is to believe, to be a believer ; 
dovAevoa: is to do an act of service, dovAcigsy, to be 
a slave; ovdel¢ oixérng dbvaras dval xvpiog dob- 
Aebecy, no servant can be & slave to two masters ; 80- 
duapreiv is to commit a sin, but duaprdvecy is much 
more than this, it is to be a sinner.” 

Ignatius, ad. Eph. 8 says: ‘ Let no one deceive 
you. They who are carnal cannot do the things 
which are spiritual; nor can they who are spiritual 
do the things which are carnal. Faith cannot do 
the works of unbelief, nor can unbelief do the works 
of faith. The works which ye do in the flesh 
sre spiritual, because ye work all your works in 
Jesus Christ.””—M. ]. 

Conclusion. v. 10a. 

Ver. 10a. In this are manifest the chil- 
dren of God and the children of the de- 
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vil.— Ev robry refers back to the preceding. Cf. 
on ch. ii, 3. The point under notice is éx rov 
Beov and é Tov KaBdAov elvac. This is apparent 
in the doing of righteousness or in the working of 
sin, the sinner entangling himself in sin, as a 
child of the devil, while the believer, as being 
born of God, resists it. Being a child of God or 
a child of the devil is hidden and manifest in 

Hence this clause must not be referred to 
the sequel (Grotius, Spener, Ebrard and others) 
as there is not the least occasion for it; de Wette, 
Sander, and others leave this point undetermined. 
It is not said here to whom ra réxva roid Peot and 
ra téxva Tov dcaBdAov gavepé éorey, but v. 1 («dopo 
ov yevdonet hudc) renders it certain that it is not 
manifest to the world but only to the Chris- 
tian. That difference is only manifest in the 
light of the divine xpiocc, the uncritical world 
blends together and confounds good and evil, 
God and the devil (Liicke, Sander). ‘To the 
children of the devil their own moral nature re- 
mains a mystery until they accept the judgment 
of the Holy Spirit and through the divine seed 
are born of God and become the children of 
God.” Cf. Matth. vii. 16-21; Luke vi. 48-46.— 
The phrase ra réxva rov dtafddAov occurs only here 
in the New Testament although we encounter the 
following variations: vid¢ dcaBcAov said of Elymas 
Bar-Jesus, Acts xiii. 10; 6 vidg r#¢ amwdciac said of 
Judas, Jno. xvii. 12; and vioi rij¢ aredelac and 
réxva gboet bpyic, Eph. ii. 8, instead of which 
réxvov Tow dtaBéAov might have been used, if that 
expression had not been studiously avoided in 
order to prevent the misunderstanding that we 
might as well speak of a birth (out) of the devil 
as of a birth (out) of God (see notes on v. 8) and 
in order not to give nourishment to the dualistic 
notion that their conversion or regeneration is im- 
possible, to intimate, on the contrary, that it is 
more probable to see a child of the devil become 
a child of God than a child of God become a child 
of the devil. But it cannot be inferred from these 
different expressions that the terms 7a réxva rod 
Veow and ra réxva roi d:aBddov denote the two ex- 
tremes between which other men are found. This 
antithesis embraces rather the totality of mankind 
just as duaprdverv and ovy duaprdvery comprise the 
whole attitude of men. Socinus is surely right: 
“Kz apostoli verbis satis aperte colligi potest, quod 
inter filtos det et filios diaboli nulli sint homines medii.”” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The nature of sin. The word duapria while 
indicating aberration from the right way, the 
right goal, the straight direction and order 
does not tell us wherefrom said aberration takes 
place. On this account the word avouia is 
added. It is evident that sin is in direct an- 
tagonism to the vdéuoc, the divine ordinance. 
Hofmann pertinently compares 2 Thes. ii. 7 
(Schriftbewets I., 487). The first thing is that 
sin contradicts the divine ordinance. The ex- 
tent of avouia is also that of duapria; whatever 
does not accord with the divine ordinance of life, 
be it little or small or as it please, is dxapria, 
which is always to be regarded primarily as an 
injury done to God who has appointed the vduoc. 
Hence the notion of guilt adheres at all events to 
the notion of sin, although the sinner be not con- 
scious of it at the time or soon after the act; the 


sense of guilt is sure to come sooner or later, but 
invariably with the knowledge of sin, even as 
David expresses it: ‘“‘Against thee only, have | 
sinned” (Ps. li. 4) and St. Paul vrdducog ro Vey 
(Rom. iii. 19). The injury done to one’s own 
soul which lies at the bottom of dyvivem éavriy, 
and is declared in rypei avrov as contrasted (4174) 
with duaprévecy is likewise the reason why the 
sinner is outside of fellowship with Christ who 
is life, gives life and takes away sin. 

[Pearson (p. 589) says: ‘‘The law of God is 
the rule of the actions of men, and any aberra- 
tion from that rule is sin: the law of God is pure 
and whatsoever is contrary to the law is impure. 
Whatsoever therefore is done by man, or is in 
man, having any contrariety or opposition to the 
law of God, is sin. Every action, every word, 
every thought, against the law, is a sin of omis- 
sion, as it is terminated to an object dissonant 
from, and contrary to, the prohibition of the law, 
as a negative precept. Every omission of e duty 
required of us is a sin, as being contrary to the 
commanding part of the law, or an affirmative 
precept. Every evil habit contracted in the soul 
of man by the actions committed against the law 
of God, is a sin constituting a man truly e sia- 
ner, even then, when he actually sinneth not. 
Any corruption and inclination in the soul, to do 
that which God forbiddeth, and to omit that 
which God commandeth, howsoever such cor- 
ruption and evil inclination came into the soul, 
whether by an act of his own will, or by the act 
of the will of another, is a sin, as being something 
dissonant from, and repugnant to the law of God. 
And this I conccive sufficient to declare the ns- 
ture of sin.’’—M. ]. 

2. The nature of righteousness, as the opposite 
of sin, is therefore a conduct consonant with the 
véuocr, a doing regulated by the divine ordinances 
of life, from the work of our hands to the set of 
thinking and the power of the will. 

8. The corruption of sin is manifest in that it 
entangles men in a relation to Satan which at 
once defines his attitude and shows itself in it. 
It comes from Satan and is the act of Satan, 50 
that living in sin and the working of sin are evi- 
dences of the sinner’s dependence on the devil, 
his appurtenance and similarity of nature to the 
devil. Although man’s sin is the sin of the se- 
duced, in yirtue of such seduction he is yet as 
mueh doomed to the power of the kingdom of the 
Evil One as he is guilty before God; and he that 
ought and might have become.a child of God, 
has become a child of the devil. As surely as 
fellowship with God and righteousness are gained 
in Christ, so surely does sin evidence fellowship 
with the devil. 

4. Satan is a person, opposed to God, the op- 
posite of God and not only of Christ, who came 
to take away sin and to destroy the works of 
the devil. Strauss (Dogmatik II. 15) justly ob- 
serves: ‘“‘The whole idea of Messiah and His 
kingdom is as impossible without its counterpart 
of a kingdom of demons with a personal head, as 
the north pole‘of a pg: ae without the south 
pole. If Christ came to destroy the works of the 
devil, there was no necessity for His coming if 
there was no devil; if there is a devil, but ouly 
as the personification of the principle of evil— 
well, then we ought also to be satisfied with 8 
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Christ as an impersonal idea.” Besides to deny 
the existence and personality of the devil is to 
give up the personality of God Himself. God 
would be the Absolute and not the absolute Per- 
sonality, if in this Johannean complex of ideas 
we are permitted to understand Satan to be only 
a principle, though it be the cosmical.—But 
there are here no data whatsoever for a dualistic 
conception. Zwo things are certain; First: the 
devil's opposition to God cannot be so construed 
as to give the devil the character of the contes- 
tant counter-god from all eternity and td divest 
him of the attributes of the creature; the text 
contains no warranty for either; the purpose of 
Christ's manifestation and the circumstance that 
this purpose must be supposed to be fully accom- 
plished and accomplishing in all essential points, 
warrant us rather to conclude that said true as- 
sumptions, as a perfectly dualistic opposition of 
the devil and God, are incompatible with the 
fundamental views of the Apostle. Secondly: it 
cannot be inferred from this passage that men 
are naturally and essentially devilish. For John 
plainly declares that not the devil’s nature (to 
which he does not make the faintest allusion), 
but the devil’s work shows itself in the sins of 
men and that Christ came not to destroy the na- 
ture of the devil but to destroy the works of the 
devil. Nor must it be overlooked that, as con- 
trasted with-the terms yeyevynpévoc év tov deod, 
oréppa Seou bv avrg, éx Veov eivar, Ex aye putvur, 
téxvoy Seov, the Apostle is very sparing in his 
reference to the devil and does not go beyond 
saying éx Tov diaBdAov elvac and réxvor Tov drafdAon, 
opposing the latter term, as it were by constraint, 
to the phrase ‘child of God,” so that Augustine 
justly refers to an imitari diabolum, observing: 
“Omnes peccatores ex diabolo nali sunt, in quantum 
peceatores. Adama deo factus est, sed quando con- 
sensit diabolo, ex diabolo natus est, et tales omnes 
genuit qualis erat.” There is not the faintest in- 
timation for the supposition that man does not 
sin of his own will, not voluntaria but naturaliter, 
and that the sin which he commits is not his 
fault, but solely the devil’s fault; the contrary is 
evident from the exhortation in v. 7 and the para- 
cletical tendency which lies at the bottom of the 
whole. Neither dualism nor determinism can be 
deduced from this passage. 
subjection and personal transactions reference is 
made to cosmical powers in God the Father with 
the Son and in the devil, as the ultimate and 
chief factors of all personal development, 

6. The work of Satan is sin, and sin from the 
beginning, 3s. ¢. from the beginning of sin on the 
part of mankind, which is the only subject under 
notice here. Hence he is most truly the sinner, the 
original sinner. As he was actively engaged in 
the first sin, so he still is actively engaged in 
every sin. But beyond this fact nothing “is said 
as to the nature of his activity, as to its concur- 
rence with that of man which is not excluded, 
and asto the manner how sin comes to pass. 
But it is intimated that contrary to Christ who 
was manifested and did appear in order to destroy 
the works of the devil, the devil was not mani- 
fested but remained and continued to walk in 
conceuiment, and that the children of God and the 
children of the devil cannot be identified at once, 
’ even as the world (which knows neither God nor 


But concerning’ 


the children of God (v. 1), nor itself) does not 
discover the devil’s work in its own sin; for the 
reference is to mvevyarixa tH¢ movnpiag (Eph. vi. 
12). It is just the man, who, as.St. James says 
Ney i. 14 8q.), is incited and enticed by Ais own 
ust (umd tie idiag Ewme¥upiag seAKdpuevog 
kal deAzatéuevoc) and commits sin without an in- 
ward struggle, without offering any resistance, 
in a calm course of development (7 éxiuyia 
ovrAdAaBovaa rixrec tiv duapriayv), has the devil 
as the father of sin and is himself a child of the 
devil. In sins it becomes manifest that the 
anti-divine on earth is intimately and vitally 
connected with the kingdom and influence of 
the devil and that ultimately the whole matter 
resolves itself into a world-combat between God 
and the devil, and a world-victory of God in 
Christ over the devil (compare Harless, Ethics 
@ 28. ***: Nitzsch, System. p. 244. sqq.) 

6. Redemption from sin ts the work of the Sinless 
One, the purpose of the manifestation of the Sinless . 
One, whose aim it is not to bring a new doctrine 
but to produce a new life. According to this the 
most important thing is, of course, not the ezposi- 
tion of the law marked by the utmost profoundness 
of apprehension and lucidity of statement, but the 
exhibition of the law to its full extent in a pure 
life, which not only evinces its strength in suffer- 
ing and the assumption of human sin, but also 
satisfies and reconciles the Father, so that for 
the Son’s sake He now once more turns to man- 
kind as hallowed and mankind overcome and 
attracted by the Sinless One, parts company with 
sin and turns away from it. It is inconceivable 
to have known and understood the Sinless One 
and yet to continue in sin all the same; to abide 
in Christ and to abide in sin are incompatible 
opposites; the one excludes the other. John, to 
be sure, has respect only to the principle or the 
result, as the issue is a life that terminates not 
in a moment but has its historical course and in- 
ternal development. This is predicated of the 
life in Christ (vv. 2, 8,) and by analogy we are 
constrained to assume it of the life in sin. 

7. Being determines the doing, the doing does not 
determine the being, but we know the being from 
the doing. The being is the cause, the doing the 
effect. Fence he that does not commit sin but 
worketh righteousness (vv. 6, 7, 8, 9) must be 
born of God (ch. ii. 29; iii. 9, 10) and have seen 
and known Christ (ch. iii. 6), but he that is of the 
devil, commits sin and worketh no righteousness 
(v. 8). So Luther (Erlangen ed. 27, 191): ‘*Good, 
pious works nevermore make a good, pious man, 
but a good pious man will do good, pious works. 
Evil works nevermore make an evil man, but an 
evil man will do evil works. Consequently the 
person must every ways be good and pious prior to 
all good works, and good works must follow and 
proceed from the good, pious person (Matth. 
vii. 18).”". Hence a man must have become right- 
eous by justification, before he can act righteously 
in sanctification. This is the truth and the 
right of the Lutheran and Reformed confessions 
in opposition to Rome; but on the subject of be- 
coming righteous John confines himself to saying 
that it takes place (out) of God in Christ by re- 
generation and propitiation; hence it simply 
indicates the objective ground and not the sub- 
jective accomplishment. On this pvint no 
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other particulars can be inferred from our pas- 


sage. 
8. While the not-sinntng and the tmpossibility of 
sinning on the part of a Christian born of God, 
must be held fast as a fact, we must be on our 
guard against hasty inferences therefrom, for 
which John gives us no warrant. In the first 
place this passage (v. 9) must be susceptible of 
a construction that does not contradict ch. i. 8 
sqq., for John could not have made both state- 
ments, if they were incompatible with one an- 
other. Hence the Roman Catholics are as much 
in the wrong for holding, as de Lyra says, that 
it is the prerogative of the saints, t. e. only indi- 
viduals in virtue of special grace in regeneration, 
not to sin and not being able to sin, as are the Lu- 
therans for contending that alJ truly regenerated 
persons live without sin; for such an assertion 
is as arrogant as that contained in the sentence 
of Seneca, the Stoic (see Diisterdieck II. 148 
from’ Wetstein): ‘Vir bonus non potest non 
facere, quod facit; in omni actu par sibi, jam non 
consilio bonus, sed more eo perductus; ut non tantum 
recite facere possit, sed nist recte facere non possit.”” 
1 Jno. i. 8 sqq. forbids such aconstruction of ch. 
iii. 9. The Gichtelites, who in virtue of Matth. 
xxii, 80 used to call themselves the brethren of 
the angels and refusing to be considered a sect 
laid claim to being the invisible Church, and the 
Molinists who were Quietists, claimed with some 
Pietists such a state of perfection and bein 
called Perfectists by their adversaries, calle 
them in turn Conatists ; the Methodists who main- 
tain that they stand daily and hourly in need of 
the atoning merits of Christ do not belong to 
this category although they hold the sinless per- 
fection of the regenerate; but this certainly 
exposes them like the Roman Catholics to the 
danger of regarding or treating concupiscence as 
a matter of indifference. The Synod of Dort, 
moreover, cannot on the strength of this passage 
reject the following proposition (see Niemeyer, 
p. 719 sub IIL): **Vere credentes et regenttos non 
tantum posse a fide justificante, item gratia et salute 
totaliter et finaliter excidere, sed eliam reipsa non raro 
ex tis excidere atque in sternum perire,” nor is 
Calvin warranted to say: ‘Johannes non solum 
docet, quam efficaciter agal semel ‘deus in homine, sed 
clare affirmat, sptritum suam gratiam in nobis AD 
EXTREMUM USQUE PERSEQUI, UT AD VITEZ NOVITA- 
TEM INFLEXIBILIS PERSEVERANTIA ACCEDAT,” be- 
cause the Apostle teaches here not a word on that 
subject. He neither says ch. i. 8 sqq. that the 
regenerate in reality does not seldom fall from 
grace and perish eternally (!), hut only, that his 
sinning notwithstanding, his sins would be for- 
given him, nor here at ch. iii. 9, that the gift of 
sonuship and regeneration can never be lost again 
or impaired, or that the orépua is and must be 
brought to perfection in every child of God, or 
that the donum perseverantia is added by God to 
the gift of His grace. so that the two are inti- 
mately united and inseparable. A view hitting 
the truth may be found already in Jovinian (at the 
end of the fourth century) as stated in the con- 
troversial writing of his opponent (Hieronymus 
adv. Jovinianum libri IL), if we remember that he 
said besides what here follows, viz: ‘cos, gut 
plena fide in baptismate renati sunt, a diabolo non 
posse subverti,”” or ‘‘a diabolo non posse tentari; 


guicungue autem tentait fuerint, osiends cos 

tantum et non sptritu baptizatos”’—that the Chris- 
tian is not called upon to fight and to labour 
‘Sut majora premia accipiat’”’ but only ‘‘ne perdat 
quod accepit,” and that he did add “ gui suum bap- 
tisma servaverint.” For John neither affirms nor 
excludes by an intimation that the work and act 
of God to man must be accepted and received by 
man, that man with the divinely-given strength 
must become self-acting so that he not only do 
not resist and thus not resisting, obicem non 
ponens, become sanctified after having been jus- 
tified, but also that entering into the work and 
act of God he exercise himself by his own perso- 
nal efforts and thus appropriate more and more 
and receive into his own nature that which is 
God’s, by giving up and sacrificing his self with- 
out doing injury to his seity. All these things 
John does not touch upon because he is not coa- 
cerned with subjective execution but solely with 
the objective ground and foundation. Hence he 
says: he that is born of God, as such (as God’s 
child), without any reference to his former con- 
dition and its reaction, does not really sin in the 
literal acceptation of the term ; sin may still take 
place in him, but he himself, as the child of God, 
in the power of regeneration, does not and cannot 
commit it (cf. Harless Ethics 3 26. **).—Hence 
we cannot see at all why the regenerate, if he 
neglects, in conflicts and collisions which may 
arise, to be on his guard and to hold fast all that 
God has given to him, done for him and is 
offering to him, may not by degrees fall entirely 
from grace, and such an issue necessitates or 
justifies the assumption that God did not seri- 
ously intend, energetically will and efficiently 
accomplish his regeneration and that lasily the 
lapsed was right and God in the wrong, that it is 
God’s fault that he, though already redeemed from 
the power of the devil, had again fallen a prey to 
the devil. Heb. vi. 4.sqq. which only declares 
that it is impossible to recover those who have 
fallen away from such true regeneration has no 
connection with this passage (in opposition to 
Ebrard), but we ought rather to take note of 
zévur in v. 6., which points to that unexpressed 
train of thought. Cf. Rom. vii. 15 sqq. where 
mention is made of the fow dvfpwroe as the oxippa 
Jeov and the &)@ of the regenerate warring 
against the old ego.—[Diisterdieck: ‘The diffe- 
rence between the older and more modern expo- 
sitors' lies in this, that the former are more anx- 
ious to moderate the details of the Apostle’s sen- 
timent, and to tone down his assertion to the ac- 
tual life of Christians, while the moderns recog- 
nize the full precision of the text as it stands, but 
then remind us that the ideal truth of the prin- 
ciple announced by St. John continually, so to 
speak, floats above the actual life of believers 
as their rule and aim, and that, in so fer, the 
Apostle’s saying finds in such actual life only & 
relative fulfilment. None however of all the ex- 
positors, who in any way has recognized the 
ideal character of St. John’s view, has overlooked 
the fact, that even in the actual life of all that 
are born of God there is something which in full 
verity answers to the ideal words ‘they cannot 
sin.” The children of God, in whom the Divine 
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seed of their eternal life abides, have, in reality, 
a holy privilege, as Steinhofer says,—they sin 
not and they cannot sin, just in proportion as the 
new Divine life, uncouditionally opposed to all 
sin, and manifesting itself in godlike righteous- 
ness, is present and abides inthem. Expositors 
of all these logical tendencies, in all times, e. g. 
Didymus, Oecum., Estius, Schlichting, Luther, 
Hunnius, Seb. Schmidt, Calov, Bengel, Joachim 
Lange, Rosenmiiller, Liicke, Neander, etc. point 
to this, that the new life of believers, veritably 
begotten by regeneration from God, is simply 
incompatible with sin!; the life which essentially 
slienates the spirit from all sin,* fills it with an 
irreconcilable hate against every sin, and urges 
it to an increasing conflict against all unright- 
eousness. Luther excellently says, that a child 
of God inthis conflict receives indeed wounds 
daily, but never throws away his arms or makes 
peace with his deadly foe. Sin is ever active, 
but no longer dominant; the normal direction of 
life’s energies in the believer is against sin, is an 
absence of sin, a no-will-to-sin and a no-power- 
to-sin. He thatis born of God has become, from 
being a servant of sin, a servant of righteousness; 
according to the Divine seed remaining in him, 
or, a8 St. Paul says, according to the inner man’, 
he will and he can work only that which is like 
God,—righteousness, though the flesh not yet 
fully mortified, rebels and sins: so that even in 
and by the power of the new life sin must be 
ever confessed, forgiveness received‘, the tempta- 
tion of the evil one avoided and overcome’, and 
self-purification and sanctification carried on.” 
—M.}. 

9. a speaks of being born in order to live, 
Paul of dying in order t@live. 

[fzek. Hopkins: This place may, perhaps, be 
among the number of those, that had been more 
clear, if they had been less expounded. I shall 
only give you the genuine native sense of the 
words and then proceed to manage them to my 
present purpose. Whosoever is born of God doth 
not commit stn. Some from hence have concluded 
a possibility, at least, of a sinless state in this 
life: others, the infallible certainty of it; not 
only that = child of God might attain to such a 
perfection as is,exclusive of all sin, but that who- 
ever is a child of God cannot upon that very ac- 
count be guilty of any sin: so like are errors to 
precipices, that, if a man lose his firm footing, 
usually he falls headlong; nor does he stop, till 
he dash himself against the bottom and founda- 
tion of all religion and piety: had these men but 
seriously pondered what the same Apostle saith 
in his first chapter, vv. 8, 10: “Jf we say that we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth its 
notin us;” and ‘If we say that we have not sinned, 
we make God a kar,"’ they would not have enter- 
tained such an over-weening conceit of a spotless 
perfection of life here; whereof the greatest part 
is no better than sin and the best of it, but too, 
too much defiled with it. Others interpret thus: 
So long as we are the children of God, we can- 
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not sin; and so the Papists go; but these go 
upon an erroneous supposition, that every mortal 
sin, as they call them, makes an intercision of 
justifying grace; and doth, as it were, annihil- 
ate the new creature. Others interpret it thus: 
in quantum sumus filii Dei: we cannot sin under 
that respect and notion, as we are the children of 
God; but even so far as we are, the best of us in 
the most part, unrenewed; though this is a certain 
truth, yet it is but a dilute and waterish exposi- 
tion of this place; and it amounts to no more 
than this, that a regenerate man sins not as he 
is regenerate, that the principle of grace in him 
is not that principle from whence sinful actions 
proceed; and certainly, no man, that considers 
the weight of this Scripture expression, will 
think that the Apostle, by such an instance and 
ingemination, would press so thin a meaning as 
this is. The interpretation, therefore, that I 
judge to be the most natural and unforced is 
this: He, that ts born of God, doth not commit sin; 
that is, he doth not sin in that malignant man- 
ner, in which the children of the devil do: he 
doth not make a trade of sin, nor live in the con- 
stant and allowed practice of it. Neither can he 
thus sin, because his seed remaineth in him; that 
is either the energy of the word of God whereby 
he is begotten again to a spiritual life, or the 
complexion of the graces of the spirit that are 
as it were the seminary and the seed-plot of 
glory. Nor he cannot sin, because his seed re- 
maineth in him: this seed remains, and keeps him, 
that he cannot sin; either as apostates do who 
totally forsake the ways of God, or as profane 
persons do, who never embraced them. There 
is a great difference betwixt regenerate and unre- 
generate persons, in the very sins that they com- 
mit: all, indeed, sin; but a child of God cannot 
sin; that is, though he doth sin, yet he cannot 
sin after such & manner as wicked and unregene- 
rate men do: there is a vast difference betwixt 
them, even in that wherein they do most of all 
agree: see that place in Deut. xxxii.5. Their 
spot is not the spot of his children: even deformi- 
ties themselves are characteristic: and a true 
Christian may come to know by his sins, that he 
is nota sinner.: And, as they differ in the com- 
mitting of sin, so much more in the opposing of 
it.”’—M. ]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Thou art wont in other respects to attach im- 
portance to the right name and the right word. 
Well, sin is immorality; what thou callest a slip, 
an error, an infirmity ora foible, is essentially — 
immorality.—Be not’ concerned as much about 
earthly losses or disgrace before men as about 
outraging the Divine majesty, which marks the 
nature of sin even more graphically than the 
outrage done to thy own soul.—What does it 
avail thee to be praised of men, even in news- 
papers, if God regards thee as a transgressor? 
Remember the case of Chrysostom, Bishop of 
Constantinople, who was hateful to the Emperor; 
the courtiers said: ‘‘Burn him, confiscate his 
property, put him in irons, and have him killed.” 
But others replied, saying: ‘‘ You will not gain 
anything by all this; for in exile he would finda 
home with his God; you deprive the poor, not 
him, of property; he kisses his chains; death 
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opens heaven to him. There is only one way to 
render him unhappy; force him to sin; he fears 
nothing in the world but sin.’’—Dost thou honestly 
abide the law of the land, especially the funda- 
mental law—then maintain also the law of God’s 
kingdom, His fundamental law.—The sinner does 
the very thing which Christ desires to remove: 
he twines for Him a crown of thorns and crucifies 
Him anew.—Hold fast the sinlessness and death 
of Christ. Why was it necessary for the Sinless 
One to die if not for the sinof men? What is he 
that does not like the Sinless One and does every 
thing in his power to put Him out of the way? 
What is the public opinion which crowned that 
attempt with success? Of what consequence 
must sin be, if He had to die by and for it?—-He 
did not come for the sake of the doctrine, which 
did not take away sin, that the prophet might 
be praised, but He came for the sake of sin, that 
the Lamb of God and the High priest might be 
praised together.—He came to acquire for Him- 
self a people that it might live of and by Him; 
He came not to receive from it what were its pos- 
svssions, but to take away from it, what is its 
grievance and to grant to it His glory.—A Chris- 
tian, as a Christian, never does sin, he only suffers 
it.—In and with Christ we lose all pleasure in 
sin and loathe its service.—Sin dazzles men and 
prevents their seeing and knowing the glory of 
Christ.—To overlook the glory of Christ denotes 
not a low degree of immorality.—The illumina- 
tion of our spirit is not without the purification 
of our heart, without the deliverance of our will 
from the chains of sin.—As sin is ever growing 
so that thin threads of lust become cords of vanity 
and cart-ropes of unrighteousness (Is, v. 18), the 
small rent of doubt grows into a shipwreck con- 
cerning faith (1 Tim. i. 19) and a little spark 
causes a great fire (Jas. ili. 5), so in like manner 
the forgiveness of sins in justification grows to 
the annihilation of sin in sanctification, and the re- 
generate grows into manhood, 80 that while Ahab, 
though wholly mail-clad, was mortally wounded 
in one place, Paul though bitten by a venomous 
viper, shook off the beast into the fire and re- 
mained unhurt.—Christ is the point where men 
must choose the way that leadeth to the kingdom 
of darkness, or that which conducts to the king- 
dom of light.—Man’s way ends in the former 
kingdom with his belonging to Satan, but it 
begins in the latter with his regeneration.—Just 
those who are the devil’s know least of him, den 
his existence and personality; those who wit 
God resist him, know his nature and power much 
better than his servants.—Be not deceived, 1. 
Concerning the nature of sin; 2. Concerning the 
glory of Christ; 8. Concerning the activity of 
Satan; 4. Concerning the power of regenera- 
tion.—Fear sin! 1. It breaks the ordinance of 
_ God; 2. It is the cause of Christ’s sufferings; 8. 
It leads to the slavery of Satan; 4. It destroys 
thy adoption of God.—Child of God, rejoice! 1. 
God’s law is a sure and straight path; 2. The 
merit of Christ affords thee a mighty help; 8. 
ae gift of the Spirit will yield thee precious 
fruit. 

AUGUSTINE :—The doing of righteousness does 
not precede but succeed justification. 

Sranxe:—Whatever is contrary to the law of 
God, whether done inwardly or outwardly, in 


thought, manner, words or works—is sin.—Let 
every one diligently study the law of God so that 
he may learn what is right and wrong and not 
do ignorantly what might have been avoided.— 
Sin must be a terrible and horrible thing, becaus 

for ita sake Christ had to come, to suffer and to 
die. Every thing is in harmony: begone, ain! 
there is no room for thee with the redeemed! It 
is apostasy from the law, the opposite of the 
Image of Christ, the progeny of Satan, a mark of 
his slaves. —Thou sayest: I am a sinful man and 
not a sinful angel! True; but if thou art truly 
a believing Christian, sin must not reign in thee 
but thou must reign over sin and not serve sin in 
any particular.—Not certain, believers are ex- 
posed to the danger of being seduced.—Appear- 
ance, propriety of conduct, and observance of the 
externals of worship are not paramount in Chris- 
tianity, but the heart must be changed and that 
takes place in regeneration.—It is ill-befitting a 
Christian to appeal to and boast of his illustrious 
descent, the distinction of his family and connee- 
tions; the grace of regeneration, which invests 
him with the prerogatives of the adoption, truly 
ennobles him before God and men.—The childres 
of Satan are often unknown, but more to them- 
selves and those like them than to the godly.— 
The godly also are often hidden, but more from 
the ungodly than-from themselves, for they know 
very well in virtue of the spirit of adoption both 
what they have received and what is promised to 
them.—There is a difference between the children 
of God and the children of the devil; they msy 
and ought to be identified, but the identification 
requires a spiritual discernment, otherwise it 
cannot take place.—Honest preachers must not 
give evangelical consoM@tion to those who are 
openly ungodly, though they say that preachers 
cannot condemn. True; they cannot condema 
but they can denounce the damnable condition. 

BenGeL:—‘ Iniquitas horribilius quiddam, apud 
cos preserlim, gut legem et dei voluntaiem magni fac- 
unt, sonat, quam peccatum. Ex lege agmitw peccal. 
Linea curva cernitur per se; sed magis, ad regulam 
collata.”’ 

Sreimnorsr:—The children of God in whom 
the divine seed of their eternal life is truly abid- 
ing, have really the holy privilege of not being 
able to sin. . 

Huavsyer:—Not the hurtfulness of sin is its 
nature, fof that is accidental, but its opposition 
to God.—The chief purpose of the manifestation 
of Christ was the cancelling of sin, the atonement 
for our sin, and sanctification by means of recon- 
ciliation. Hence continuing in sin frustrates the 
purpose of Christ and contradicte His holiness.— 
Christianity is not gnosie, but an honest mind and 
conversation.—Recollect that as long as sp 
is thy element, thou art in the devil’s sphere an 
exposed to his influence.—Take note: 1. That 
the destruction of the works of the devil is not 
something that has been done, finished and per- 
fected once for all but is progreasive in its natare, 
advancing to perfection to the end of time. 2 
That Christ has laid the foundation by His suf- 
fering and death as well as by the establishment 
of His Church, that incessant warfere may be 
waged against the kingdom of the devil and thet 
at the last it shall be entirely destroyed. 3% 
That Christ has enabled all who believe in Him 
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and receive His power to overcome Satan. The 
power of Satan is broken in believers. The 
works of the devil are being destroyed in propor- 
tion as the Gospel spreads intensively and ex- 
tensively. 4. That the absolute and total de- 
struction of the kingdom of the devil will take 
place at the second coming of Christ. Then it 
will be fully consummated. At present believers 
are only called upon to make war against Satan. — 
As the seed does only push forth the fruit it con- 
tains, and cannot prodice a fruit different in 
kind, and as it is peculiar to the nature, even to 
the germinating principle in the seed to produce 
the right fruit, so it is also with those in whom 
is laid the seed of God, the Spirit of God; its 
germinating principle prompts godliness of living. 
But this does not warrant the assertion of ab- 
solute sinlessness.—It is not a physically absolute 
impossibility, but a moral impossibility; it is 
impossible to the sanctified will.—The indwelling 
spirit effects so essential a difference among men, 
that it seems as if they were wholly diiferent 
races. But because it is invisible, God causes it 
to become manifest in its persevering fruit.—How 
sharply does Holy Scripture distinguish between 
men; they are cither the children of God or the 
children of the devil; it knows nothing of half- 
Christians, of an amphibious race; man can only 
be one or the other.—Be not deceived by this 
sharp dichotomy, as if it werey unkind and un- 
charitable thus to judge, for it is not taught here 
that we should thus judge and classify others (for 
that is the prerogative of God), but that we should 
judge and range ourselves. ; 

ReinHARD:—Christ takes away 
1. The deception and fraud of sin—by His doctrine. 
2. The punishment of sin—by His dzath. 

3. The dominion of sin—by His Spirit and example. 

Bessen:—With God every transgression is & 
crime; the Judgo above does not treat sin a3 a 
trifle, a peccadillo (peccatilio, a little sin). Every 
sin and all sin has the character of treason.— 
True Christians know that the Saviour was mani- 
fested as the enemy and atoner of sin, and they 
agree with Him in heart and mind in pronounc- 
ing the same sentence on sin which was passe 
upon it in His bitter sufferings and painful death. 
Every one that abides in Christ, to whom he 
belongs once for all, does not commit sin, but says 
no to sin, which belongs to the old man, and 
resists its foreign power. The Christian’s will, 
his ego resting in and governed by Christ is not 
one with sin but one with Christ in whom there 
isno sin. Hatred of sin is the feeling which the 
children of God have in common, the love of sin 
the universal dowry of the children of the devil. 
Just as only those truly love good who know 
the Good One, 80 they only hate evil with per- 
fect hatred who hate the Lvil One as actively 
engaged in every evil and abhor sin as the work 
of the beginner of sin.—The will which worketh 
sin, is of the devil and not of God. Out of the new, 
divine life-ground laid in the children of God 
gtows up the pure delight in the good and perfect 
will of God, and whatever is displeasing to the 
Father (and sin is unrighteousness and wrong) is 
equally displeasing to the child. 

THoLuck:—Do not trifle with sin. 1. Because 
our hope ts so glorious. Here the blessed rights 
of ehildren, there the splendour snd joys of 
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children; should not he shun sin that hath such 
ahope? Ingratitude is one of the meanest vices; 
he that does not experience the necessity of grati- 
tude for benefits received is one of the poorest 
and most hopeless of men. Christ who burst the 
chains and shunned no indignity in order to help 
us, Should we not be grateful to Him—by fight- 
ing against sin? 2. Because sin ts so culpable. 
Sin, did it only hurt us, wo might get over it, 
but as it hurts God, it becomes a more fearful 
thing. The true child of God ceases to commit 
sin and greatly grieves at the presence of any 
and every sin. [A stanza of a German hymn.— 
M.] Every, even the smallest sin always hits 
the nerve of the law, unlike the eye, where the 
skin only and not the ophthalmic nerve needs to 
be injured; and the sinful lust is followed by the 
culpable word and the culpable word by the cul- 
pable deed. Misfortune is seldom alone and sin 
even more seldom. To become free from sin is 
the life-task of the Christian. He knows of no 
care greater than that of getting rid of a diseased 
conscience. Repentance cuts the nerve away from 
the lust of sin. 

GrRoK:—(on ch. ii. 28—iii. 8). Of the para- 
dise of the divine sonship. 1. of the noblé state of 
being achild; 2. of the holy duty of a child; 8. of 
the blessed children’s right of the children of 
God. 

{V. 7. Bunrxirt:—The Seriptures speak of 
doing righteousness in two senses: 1. in a kyal 
sense, which consists in an exact obedience and 
fulfilling of the law; and thus there is ‘‘none 
righteous, no not one;”’ 2. in an evangelical sense, 
which means walking uprightly according to the 
rules of the Gospel, conscientiously avoiding all 
known sin, and performing every commanded 
duty, observing a constant course of holy actions 
and making it our daily care to please God in all 
that wedo. And it is the duty of every Chris- 
tian, who would not be deceived as to his spirit- 
ual condition, to try himself by this infallible 
mark: ‘He that doeth righteousness is right- 
eous ;—whosoever doeth not righteousness is not 
of God.” —M. }. 

[V. 8. Br. fant :—He that gives himself over 
to the commission of sin, and makes it his willing 
practice, that man is not of God but of the devil: 
for it is and hath been, the trade of that wicked 
spirit, even from the beginning, ever since his 
fall [?], to sin against God, and to draw others 
into sin and condemnation with him.—M. }. 

{[Seoxer :—Herein is the plain trial of our con- 
dition. If we are destitute of “the fruits of the 
spirit,” it is bad; if we find them in our hearta 
and lives, we have proof enough of its being good, 
and need never disquiet ourselves for want of any 
other. Being able to tell the very moment when 
we became pious and virtuous, is not material, 
provided we are so now; and happiest of all are 
they, who remember not themselves ever to have 
been otherwise. All feelings are imaginary and 
deceitful, unlesa they be accompanied with that 
one, which the Apostle experienced and men- 
tioned: ‘For our rejoicing is this, the testimony 
of our conscience, that in simplicity and godly 
sincerity we have had our conversation in the 
world.” 2 Cor. i. 12. Our Saviour’s rule of 
‘knowing every tree by its fruits’ Luke vi. 44, 
is the only sure way to judge of ourselves as well 
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as of others. And though we may perhaps be 
sometimes at a loss how to judge, or inclined, 
and even strongly, to fear the worst; yet if this 
arise not from presumptuous sins or habitual 
negligence, but merely from excessive humility or 
weakness of spirits, a modest diffidence will never 
hinder our future happiness, nor will a bold po- 
gitiveness ever forward it. Good men may be 
cast down and bad men elevated without any 
reason. The former may see much in themselves 
to dislike; and yet God may see enough of what 
He approves to accept them: they may experience 
little joy in serving Him, and yet “walk” more 
completely ‘‘worthy of the Lord unto all 
pleasing,” Col. i. 10, for doing it without the 
encouragement of a present reward. The latter, 
on the other hand, may build upon groundless 
fancies of their own, mistaking them for Divine 
communications: may be absolutely confident, 
wonderfully transported, yet find themselves at 
last fatally deceived. It is not, therefore, by 
their fears, or their hopes, or their raptures, 
that men are to judge of their spiritual condition. 
‘‘Hereby,’”’ saith St. John, ‘‘do we know that we 
know God, if we keep His commandments,”’ ch. 
ii. 8. ‘*Little children, let no man deceive you: 
he that doeth righteousness is righteous; he that 
committeth sin is of the devil.”—M. } 


[Tucker :—As therefore we are well assured, 
that repentance will re-instate us, and that obe- 
dience will continue us, in the Divine favour, ac- 
cording to the gracious terms of the Gospel, so 
let us likewise remember, that he who wilfully 
and habitually committeth sin, whatever evidence 
of his new birth or justification, his adoption or 
acceptance, he may fancy himself possessed of, 
is actually no other than the servant of sin and 
the slave of the devil. In short, virtue and vice, 
holiness and wickedness, Christ and Belial, can 
never, never unite together. If therefore we 
design ourselves to be the candidates for heaven, 
we must endeavour to acquire such qualifications 
as will render us fit for that holy place. Because 
unless we really acquire them during the present 
state, the alternative is dreadful indeed: for he 
who committeth sin is of the devil. How shock- 
ing even to repeat; yet much more shocking to 
feel! to feel not only for a time but forever! 
Whereas on the contrary, ‘‘he who doeth right- 
eousness ia righteous, even as He is righteous;” 
righteous he is, because he will have, not only 
his manifold failings and imperfections all for- 
given, through the mercies of the Gospel-cove- 
nant, but even his deliberate sins and offences 
cancelled and blotted out on his sincere repent- 
ance: and what is still more than ever could 
have been thought of, much less petitioned for, 
he will find himself permitted to appear before 
God as “holy, unblameable and unreproveable 
in His sight,” Col. i. 22.—M. ]. 


‘[Vex. 9. Prts: Whosoever ts born of God, etc. 
As if he bad said: In fine, while a man preserves 
his Christian principle, and answers the charac- 
ter of a true member of God's Church, he can 
never be guilty of deliberate and habitual vice. 
Make it therefore a sure test to whom a man be- 
longs, in whose service he is listed, and from 
whom he may expect his wages, whether of God 
or of the devil, by the good or wicked practices 
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of his life, by his behaviour towards God and to- 
wards his brethren.—M. ]. 

HamMonp :—The phrase ‘‘ born of God” is not 
to be taken here, as to denote the single transient 
act of regeneration; but rather a continued 
course, @ permanent state, so that a regenerate 
man and a child of God are of the same meaning, 
and signify him that lives a pious and godly life 
and continues to do so. For the phrase “a 
child ” or ‘‘a son” of any kind of fether, signi- 
fies a resemblance or similitude of inclinations 
and actions; as a child of the devil, Acts xiii. 10; 
sons of Belial, Judges xix. 22; children of Abra- 
ham, Gal. iii. 7. And so generally in this Epis- 
tle, he that is ‘‘born of God,” signifies a man 
truly pious, an obedient servant of God: and 
such isthe subject of this proposition when of such 
an one it is said, that ‘‘he cannot sin:”’ not af- 
firming that he cannot cease to be what he is, 
cannot fall off from the performance of his duty, 
of the possibility of which the many warnings and 
exhortations that are given to pious men are evi- 
dences, see ch. ii. 1; 1 Cor. x. 12; Heb. iii. 12; 2 
Pet. iii. 17; but that remaining thus, a pious fol- 
lower, imitator, and so a ‘child of God,’’ he can- 
not yield deliberately to any kind of sin.—M. ]. 

[Wuitpy :—He cannot sin. Now that doth not 
import a good man cannot be overtaken with a 
fault (Gal. vi. 1). No, even those ‘little chil- 
dren’? whose ‘‘sins are forgiven,” and who have 
‘‘known the Father,” may and will be obnoxious 
still to some infirmities and wanderings out of 
the way. (ch. ii. 1). They may “sin not unte 
death,” and therefore may still have the spiritual 


‘life remaining in them (v. 16-18). But the true 


import of that phrase is this (Ita de Catone Minore 
Velleius Paterculus: Homo virtuti simillimus, et 
per omnia ingenio diis quam hominibus proprior, qui 
nunguam recte fecit ut facere videretur, sed gwia 
aliter, facere non poterat. Hist. R. Il. 84. Onmens- 
bus humanis vitiis immunis. Ibid.): That he hath 
such an inward frame of heart, such a disposition 
of spirit, as renders sin exceeding odious and 
hateful to him; so that he cannot entertain the 
thoughts of doing it, or a temptation to commit 
it, without the utmost detestation and the 

est horror, and so can very rarely, and only 
through surprise, or want of due deliberation, or 
through such violent temptations as prevent or 
hinder his consideration, be obnoxious to sin; 
and when he comes to consider of such an ac- 


tion, is presently condemning himself for it, bit- 


terly repenting of it, and for the future watching 
most carefully against it. Cf. Matth. xii. 34; 
xvii. 18; Jno. vil. 7; viii. 48; xii. 89; xiv. 17; 
Rom. viii. 7, 8; 1 Cor. ii. 14; Rev. ii. 2—M.}. 

He that commttteth sin is of the devil. Itis not 
he who committeth one or more sins of infirmity, 
for so did Christ’s disciples while they were with 
Him; nor he who committeth one great sin 
through the power of a strong temptation, of 
which he bitterly repents, and from which he 
returns to his obedience; for thus did David and 
Peter, who yet were not then the children of the 
devil; but they who comply with the lusts of 
Satan and who will do them. Jno. viii. 44. The 
other interpretations which are given of these 
words seem either vain or impertinent, or false 
and dangerous, and 

1. Vain is that sense which some put on these 
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words: ‘“‘He that is born of God, non debet pec- 
care, ought not to sin,’”’ or that it is absurd for 
him to sin; for the Apostle speaks not of what 
he ought not to do, but of what he doth not. 
Such is that also of those fathers, who interpret 
this of him who is perfectly born of God by a 
wadyyevecia, or ‘a resurrection from the dead,”’ 
for the Apostle doth not speak of what he shall 
do hereafter, but of what he doth not do at 
present. 

2. False seems to be the sense which Origen, 
Jerome, and Ambrose put upon the words, that 
‘he that is born of God sinneth not, guamdiu re- 
natus est, whilst he is born of God, because he 
ceaseth to be a child of God when he sins; for 
this is not only confuted by the examples of David 
and Peter, whose faith under that great miscar- 
riage failed not (Luke xxii. 82), but by the 
words of the Apostle, ‘Little children, if we sin 
we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
: Christ the Righteous, and He is the Propitiation 
for our sins’”’ (Jno. ii. 1), who yet is only the 
Advocate for the sons of God. For the same 
reason I cannot assent to that exposition which 
saith: ‘‘A child of God cannot be guilty of any 


great or deliberate crime,” as Tertullian, de 
pudicitia oc. 19. 

3. Dangerous is the exposition of Bernard (In 
Septuag. Serm. 1), that ‘“‘they who are born of 
God sin not, quia etiamsi peccata illis neutiquam 
imputentur, because their sins will never be im- 
puted to them;” and of those who think it suf- 
ficient to say, ‘‘He sins not without great reluc- 
tancy, or not willingly, the evil that he doeth 
being that which he would not do;” for the 
will of that man, who, after some contest in his 
soul, yields to the commission of sin, is more 
strongly inclined to sin than to the avoiding of 
it, and so is not renewed. Nor doth the Apostle 
say, he that is born of God sins not willingly, 
or without reluctance; but absolutely, ‘‘He doth 
not commit sin.” 

I conclude with Gataker: ‘He that is born of 
God sinneth not,” that is: Vitam a peccato im- 
muneum quantum potest silt propontt, nec peccato 
unguam sponte dat operam; si aliquando preter 
animi proposttum deliquerit, non in eodem persistit, 
sed errore agnito, ad tastituium vite pristinum quam- 
primum quantumque potest, festinus revertitur.””— 


4. Brotherly love ts the sum-total of the Divine law. 
Cuarrer III. 10-18. 


106 Whosoever! doeth not righteousness is not of God, neither® he that loveth not his 
11 brother. For® this is the message‘ that ye heard from the beginning, that we should 
12 love one another. Not as Cain, who was of that wicked one,® and slew his brother. 
And wherefore slew he him? Because his own® works were evil, and’ his brother’s 
13 righteous. Marvel not, my brethren,® if the world hate® you. We know that we 
14 have passed from” death unto life, because we love the brethren. He that loveth not 
15 his brother" abideth in death. Whosoever" hateth his brother is a murderer: and 
16 ye know that no murderer’ hath eternal life abiding in him. Hereby perceive’ we 
the love of God, because he laid down his life for us: and we ought to lay down" 
17 our liveg for the brethren. But whoso hath this world’s good,” and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion" from him,” how dwelleth the” 
18 love of God in him? My* little children, let us not love in word, neither in” tongue; 
but in deed and in truth. 


Verse 100.[1 was d=“ Every one that.” So German.—K.]} 
caie‘‘ And.” 80 German, and most foreign versions.—M.] 
Verse 11. {9 5 rc==“ Because.” So German.—M.] 


fayyedAla A.B.G.K.; éwayyeAia C. Sin. and a few, unimportant Codd.—The context admits the 
sense “ promise” only on the artificial interpretation that it is a gift and a happiness to love. 

Verse 12. [8 ov nrabmws Kaiv e€x tov wovnpod iy. German: “ Not as Cain was of the wicked one.”"—Lilcke: 
“ 8omo supply after ov: a4yarve@muey, others ro.@meyry and the like. But in the first case there arises 
an irony unsuitable in this connection; and in both cases a second supplement becomce necessary, to wit, 
of 5¢ after Kadiv, which, as the omission of the relative pronoun is io classic as well as in N. 'T. Greek 
without example, could hardly be justified. Much simpler is it with Grotius to complete the sentence 
thus: ovn Guev éx rot rornpod, xabws Kaiv é€x rod wovnpod ty.’ Winer: “ Pro- 
perly, there is nothing to be supplied (®mev or rocamew would not suit ov), but, the comparison 

eing negligently expressed, the reader easily adjusts the clauses for himself: that we love one another, 
aries sa icked one, etc., shall it or may it be so with us.” For further authorities see 
6-—-M. 
(® German: “ ecaaua his works were wicked, but his brother's righteous.” It ia difficult to determine the 
right reading, whether it isavrov, avrovor éavrov (B.) Most probably avrov.—The cor 3 
pondence between Kdiv é€x rot wovnpod iy and ra épya avrov srovgpa fy should by 
all means be brought out.—M.] 

6 d=‘ but,” not “and,” as BE. V.—M.] 

Verse 18. [§ German: “ Marvel not, brethren,” agreeing with Sin. @. K. Rec. al. in omitting #ov—M.] 

®weoet. German, Wiclif. al. retain the Indicative mood.—M.] 


n was of thew 
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‘Ayasay without roy adseAgddy, A.B. Sin.; with it C.G. K., although Jess authentic, and rather 
inserted than omitted. (German: omits the words, and renders: “He that loveth not abideth in 


avOpwmroxrdévos; German: “man-murderer,” but better to render, “man-killer” (Lillie following 


Rhemish vers. at Jno. viil. 44), which is free from the exteuuating force suggested by the technical use 


Verse 14. German: “ We have passed out of death into life.””—M. 
death.”—M.] 
Verse 16. fs was omEvery one.—M.] 
of such words as “ homicide’’ or “ man-slaughter.”—M.]} 
Verse 16. Oy German: * Hereby have we known.”—M. 


Verse 17. if German: “ Life-sustecance.’”’ 


Oecvac A. B.C. Sin. al., decidedly preferable to rc Oévae G. K. al. 
Goods might be used in that sense.—M. 


1 German: “His inwards; but “ Lowols” withont the supplement “compassion ” should by all meam 


be retained.—}1. ] 


Wan avrov A. B.C. Sin.; the words are omitted only by several unimportant Codd. 


© German: “ Abideth’’—M.] 


pwov after trexvia occurs in Rec. after G. 


K., but is wanting in the best Codd.—M.] 


%1 Tho Article ry before yAwoon is wanting in Rec. Sin., but found in A. B. CO. G. K. and most of the 
Codd, verse. and editions. (German: “ with the tongue.”—M.!; ¢€», omitted by K., is found in almost 


all the authoritative Codd., including Sin. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The transition. v. 108. : 

Ver. 106. Every one that doeth not 
righteousness, is not of God.—Thus the 
Apostle compresses the one, positive, formally 
taken and described side of the preceding section 
and having thus fully, concisely and distinctly 


recapitulated, he now quickly adds the essential |. 


characteristic of that righteousness ag the leading 
theme of what follows, viz: 

And he that loveth not his brother.— 
Calvin: ‘Hoc membrum vice expositonis additum 
est.” It is interesting to compare the progress 
of thought in this part with that in the first part: 
this section ch. iii. 10-18 is related to ch. ii. 29 
and iii. 1-10 like ch. ii. 6-11 to ch. i. 6 and i. 6 
—ii. 5; ii. 6, 7,11: 4 évroaZ, & Adyor, } ayyeAia 
brotherly love, and ch. iii. 11 the dyyedia, ch. ii. 
7: iv elyere—v. 11: fv geotcare an’ Gpxi¢ a8 in 
ch. iii. 11; the dgciAew ch. ii. 6 and iii. 16; and 
both times after the example of Christ; respec- 
tively disclosing our relation to death and life 
here (vv. 14, 16) and to light and darkness there 
(ch, it, 9-11). But this section draws more on 
life (Cain and Abel v. 12, poverty and benevo- 
lence vv. 17, 18) and reaches more into life. 

Tld¢ 6 mov dtxacocivyy refers back to ch. ii. 
29; iii. 7, but the omission of the Article renders 
the idea more general and indicates the leading 
thought with the self-evident reference to God 
and Christ. Thus éx rod Yeov elvac denotes here 
both to be born of God and to be the child of 
God. Kat before 6 py ayaréy rov adeAdov avroi is 
epexegetical, and explains d:kavooinvy as aydrn; 
hence it is neither—proinde (Episcopius) nor adds 
& new particular, something different (Rickli, 
Socinus, who defines ayém7 as Christian virtue 
excelling Jewish legality); nor is aydi7 a part 
or moment of dixacocivy (Bengel, Spener, Nean- 
der, Gerlach), but its ‘substance and nature” 
(Huther,* also Diisterdieck). Cf. Rem. xiii. 8-10; 
Gal. v. 14; Col. iii. 14; 1 Tim. i. 5; Jno. xiii. 
84sq.; xiv. 15; xv. 12,17. ‘Brotherly love is 
the sum-total of all right-doing” (Besser), love is 
the fulfilling of the law. ’AAAgAouc, in the Johan- 


* Huther in a note (2d ed. p. 163] replies tothe ob’ection 
of Ebrard and Myrberg that thie could only apply to our 
loveof God and not to our love of the brethren, that in 
Johr’s oploion Christian love of the brethren isa identical 
with the love of God, because the Christian loves his brother 
as one bora of God. He suggests also that aydry might be 
pad defined as the “essential exhibition”’ of Sicasoovvn 


nean passages like adeAddv aio here, denotes 
brotherly love, the love which Christians have 
for one anothcr; so also in the corresponding 
sections ch. ii. 9-11 and iv. 20, 21. 'AdeAsax is 
consequently not—=7Ayoiav Luke x. 86 (Ebrard, 
who sees here a contradiction to Mattb. v. 44; 
1 Cor. iv. 12, but without sufficient reason; Bickli 
and others). 

The commandment of Christ. v. 11. 

VER. 11. Because this is the message 
which ye have heard from the beginning, 
that we should love one another.—He that 
loves the brother must be (out) of God, and bro- 
therly love is the deed of righteousness, because 
the commandment is from Him. '‘Ayyedia is here 
==évToAy ch. ii. 7. Bengel’s remark is only half 
true: ‘‘liberalissima appellatio, nunquam legem 
appellat;” évrodA?) occurs often, but vépor never. 
But the message implies the commandment as indi- 
cated by iva. The reading ézayyeAia, promise, 
cannot be sustained without a forced interpre 
tation: itis the goodness, power and grace of 
God that we should love one another. The com- 
mandment of brotherly love has been given from 
the beginning, since the Gospel has been preached, 
since you have been Christians; it isand remains 
indissolubly united with the Gospel and Chris- 
tianity ; xoboare an’ dpy7e applies to the fret and 
to ali Christians. ‘Iva denotes the », the 
work to be done and not only the substance or con- 
tents of the dyyeAia (Huther), for the reference is 
not only to the substance of a commandment, bat 
to a commandment specified by means of the 
message, which lies in the message given as a task, 
a work to be done. 

The opposite in Cain. vv. 12, 18. 

Ver. 12. Not, as Cain was of the wicked 
one and slew his brother.—The sentence is 
imperfect like Jno. vi. 58, and is a dreviloquentia, 
of frequent and digersified occurrence in the 
classics; cf. Winer, p. 646, who cites in a note § 
parallel sentence from Demosthenes ( Mid. p. 415). 
The comparison is left incomplete, as in anims 
conversation when there is no room for misut- 
derstanding; there is nothing to be supplied; 
the reader or hearer knows from the context 
what is meant. In the present case: Not, as 
Cain was of the wicked one and slew bis brother, 
(shall it or may it be so with us). [See note 5 
in Apparat. Crit.—M.]. Hence it is neither an 
independent exclamation (Sander); nor need we 
supply dev éx rev tovnpov (Grotius, Liicke), nor 
d¢ (Beza, Socinus), nor sitis or the like.—'Es To 
sovnpov refers back to v. 8 as contrasted witha 
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rov Seo v. 106. Hence the reference is to the 
wicked one. The sentence specifies the reason 
of that action, even as v. 8. mocely ryv duapriav 
and 6 didBodog duaprdvec are correlates. [The 
wild notion of the Rabbis concerning the diabo- 
lical nature of Cain may be interesting to the 
student (Zohar in Genes. iv. 1): ‘‘ Rabbi Eleazar 
dirit: Cum projecisact serpens tlle tmmunditiem suam 
tn Evam, caque illam suscepisset, rgnque cum Adam 
habuisset, peperit duos filios, unum ex latere tllo im- 
mundo et unum ex latere Adami; fuitque Cain similis 
imagine supertorum h. e. angelorum et Abel imagine 
tnferiorum h. ¢. hominum, ac propterea diverse fue- 
runt viss istius ab tllius viis. Equidem Cain fuit 
filins spiritus tmmundi, qui est serpens malus ; Adel 
vero fuit filius Adami; et proplerea quod venit de 
parte angelt mortis, ideo interfectt fratrem suum.”’--- 
M.]. The verb o¢dCew denotes culiro jugulum 
aperire ut sanguis effiuat, then to kill, in sacrifice, 
as the martyrs were slain by the ungodly. Rev. 
v. 6; vi. 4, 9; xviii. 24. Hence the word does 
not warrant the inference that the knife was the 
instrument of the murder (Piscator), but rather 
denotes that the death of Abel was martyrdom 
inflicted by an ungodly hand, or finely intimates 
that Cain, in his hatred, offered a sacrifice to his 
God, the devil. The next clause, at all events 
gives prominence to the diabolical character of 
Cain’s deed, the eager question "And wherefore 
slew he him?” being promptly answered thus: 
“Because his works were wicked, but his 
brotHer’s righteous. Td ézpya avrov rovnpa qv 
answers to é« Tov rovypod 7, and denotes Cain’s 
whole manner of life” (Spener), of which the mur- 
der of his brother was one form of expression, his 
whole manner of life as well as this specific ex- 
hibition of it being identical as to cause and 
origin—namely the devil. For if the wicked 
one had not influenced Cain’s whole manner of 
life and if that had not been wholly wicked, he 
would not and could not have committed this 

ific act of fratricide. The term zovypdc, as 
distinguished from xaxd¢ is very significant. sro- 
ynpdc, from soveiy or wévoc, denotes toil or hard- 
ship (and is opposed to ypyordc, good, honest, 
usefal, friendly, serviceable) and then malignity, 
malignus; xaxdc, bad, malus, is the opposite of 
ayatéc, good and valuable. Rev. xvi. 2; Sir. 
xxxi. 4; Matth. vii. 11; xii. 85; v.11; Luke 
xii. 85; 3 Jno. 10. The inwardly evil nature 
is xaxév, that which is inimical, hurtful and dis- 
pleasing to others is movypdv. ‘O wornpoc is the 
most suitable term to describe the nature of Sa- 
tan, the enemy of God, His kingdom and His 
people, as well as the works of the devil’s child- 
ren. The additional clause rd dé rov adeAgov 
avzou dixaca the context requires us to refer to 
éx tov Yeo elvar, as pointing out that the piety 
and the walk of the children of God exactly an- 
swering to the law of God are loathsome to the 
anti-divine world. That devilishness continues 


still Jno. iii. 19; vii. 7; xvii. 14. Hence the 
monition: 
Ver. 13. Marvel not, brethren, if the 


world hateth you.—The same idea is already 
expressed in v. 1 (d:d rovro); Cain is the type of 
the xdouoc (ch. ii. 15-17). ‘‘Magis esset mirabile, 
st diligerent eos.” (Didymus). The address adeA- 
oot in this connection exerts a beneficial in- 


the world hates and this expression contains a 
ground of their rejoicing and conveys to them 
the sweet consolation of the fellowship of love. 
The particle ei is and remains=—t/; if it had been 
the Apostle’s object to describe the hatred of 
the world as actually present, he might have used 
bre; but he signifies by e¢ that the readers col- 
lectively or individuals at the time being, will 
not in the end have to endure hatred; but the 
Indicative zoel denotes that the case will doubt- 
less arise. So Mark. xv. 44 (Vulgate falsely: 
st gam odisset); Acts. xxvi. 8; Winer, Grammar 
p- 807; Kiihner, ii. 480 sq. Hence Sander, who 
makes ei—6éri, 8. Schmidt who makes it—etiamst, 
and Ebrard who explains—if ever the case oc- 
curs, are in the wrong, for the reference is to a 
necessary condition. Be denotes neither a 
doubt nor only a possibility, for it is not only 
possible but from the nature of the case necessary, 
that the world hates the children of God; only 
the form of the sentence is hypothetical, not the 
thought it expresses. Cf. Jno. xv. 18.” Huther. 
—M. }. 

Amplification of the Antitheses: Love and Life, 
Hatred and Death; vv. 14, 15. 

Vex. 14. We Know.—In juele John includes 
himself among those he had just called ddeAgo? 
and expresses their confident assurance, the world 
and its hatred notwithstanding, which is and ought, 
to be a source of strength and consolation. The 
object affirmed in the sequel shows that the refer- 
ence is to the experience of believers, of the chil- 
dren of God, and not to the Apostles only, (Lyra) 
or that it is only the conclusion drawn on the 
ground of a good conscience, (Estius). 

That we have passed over out of Death 
into Life.—The Prefect peraBePjxauev signifies 
an action of the past or the past of an action still 
continuing in the present, in the condition that 
has been effected: we are those who have passed 
over, Winer, Grammar, p. 288, 299. The Perfect 
must not be taken per enallagen, for the Future 
(Schlichting) or the Present (Didymus, Oecum- 
enius), or the verb must not be construed = jus or 
spem habere ad vitam (Grotius, Carpzov). Cf. Jno. 
v. 24: 6 micrebuv—pereBé3nxev Ex tov Davdrov ei¢ 
tiv Conv. Of course éx tov Savdrov ec tiv Cony 
cannot be taken physically but spiritually, but it 
must be taken as a real fact; it is=yeyeryiobas 
éx rov Yeov, ch. ii. 29: for 4 Cop is the real life, 
divine, eternal life (ch. i. 1, 2; ii. 17, 25),—the 
dac and the dAjPea teh. i. 6; ii. 21, 22) of which 
the children of God are partakers; the Jdva- 
tog is the opposite of this life,=the cxorfe and 
the wevdoc, all of which belong to the é« rov 
dicBdrov. The Apostle, therefore, does not speak 
of a sgntiment (Paulus) or caligo, infelicitas, mo- 
ralis (Semler), but of relations and conditions, of 
regeneration, of the new life of the reconciled 
child of God. This implies that those who have 
not yet passed over, are still or will be é& r@ 
Javdry before this transition into life in Christ; 
hence there is not. the faintest colout for the as- 
sertion of Hilgenfeld, that the Apostle did share 
the gnostic view of the original metaphysical 
difference of men. 

Because we love the brethren.—From 
this conduct we may know that relation, from 
these acts of brotherly love that state of adop- 


fluence: John expresses his love of those whom | tion by God. Hence the former is the first and 
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this the second and it is false to consider brotherly 
love as the cause of regeneration or even asa 
part of justification in order to complete it, and 
@8 condilio graliose a Deo requisita, ag do the R. 
Catholics (Estius, Lyra) and the Pelagians (Epis- 
copius). Brotherly love is only the condition of 
the certainty of the knowledge that we are jus- 
tified and the children of God, and not the con- 
dition of this new life itself. [Cw and aydz7 are 
really one and the same thing with this difference 
that (w# is the sfate and aydw7 the activity of the 
believe: ; from this blissful, eternal life groweth 
love, and love in its turn worketh happiness and 
eternal life; hence the Apostle adds—( Huther)— 


mie ‘ 

e that loveth not, abideth in death.— 
As usual (ch. i. 8, sqq., ii. 22, sqq.), the negative 
is added in a concise, pregnant form. [See note 
11 in Appar. Critic—MJ. The statement is 
quite general “he that loveth not,”” without speci- 
fying tne object, viz. the brother. The force of 
the Present pévec should be retained. To be in 
death is connected, as something permanent, with 
not loving. They are one in the other, yet not 
so that the not loving is the cause of the abiding 
in death, but, as is manifest from the context, so 
that we may know the abiding in death from the 
not loving. [The two are identical. Besser, 
‘‘Where hatred is there is death, where love is 
there is life; yes, love is life itself.’’"—M. ]. 

Ver. 15. Every one that hateth his bro. 
ther is a man-killer.—Ild¢ denotes the univer- 
sal application of this thought. Not loving is 
described as equal to hating one’s brother. [Not 
to love=to hate.—M.]; ‘pure indifference is 
impossible to the ving spirit of man” (Huther). 
Luther rightly observes: Nova sententia coram mun- 
do, quod non diligere sit occidere.”” Bengel: ‘‘ Omne 
odium est conatus contra vitam; at vila vitam non in- 
sectatur ; qut odit fratrem, aul tllum aut se tpsum vult 
oceidere.”” Lyra (odisse pejus quam non diligere.’’), 
Schlichting (‘Qui non amat, nee bene vult nec 
male; gui vero odit, male vult”), and others are 
wrong. Not loving is only the state of quiescence 
exhibited in acts of hatred. According to our 
Lord's exposition ofthe fifth commandment (Matth. 
v. 21-26) he is an avOpwroxrévocg that hateth his 
brother. ‘Nam quem odimus, vellemus periisse”’ 
(Calvin); hatred is not only a beginning or cause 
of murder, but a murder in heart, be it a wish, 
a thought or a purpose or only the passion which 
afflicts the brother’s life without thinking of his 
death. <‘‘Latro es, antequam inquines manum”’ 
(Seneca). Here is evidently a reference to Cain, 
v. 12; the case of Cain shows plainly how hatred 
of one’s brother and homicide gotogether. The 
word avipwroxrdévos, only here and Jno. viii. 44, 
in this place applies to Cain who slew Abel, his 
brother, in the Gospel to Satan who destroyed, 
murdered Adam. Notwithstanding this differ- 
ence, the two passages are connected with each 
other, the one shedding light on the other. Cf. 
Lange on John viii. 44; Vol. IV. p. 244 sq.— 
The devil, having seduced Eve, and Adam through 
her to sin, to the transgression of the divine law 
of which death was the penalty fixed by God.— 
Sin causing mortality is itself a kind of dying, 
the fall or falling into death [German: The fall 
of sin, ¢. ¢. the fall, a fall of death.—M], and sin, 
born of lust, when it is finished, bringeth forth 


death (Jas. i. 15); the first sin was a falling from 
the life created (out) of God jnto death threat- 
ened as a punishment. Thus Satan became the 
murderer of Adam and Eve in the strictest sense 
of the word (Wisd. i. 11-18; ii. 23, 24). With 
the entrance of sin, moreover, there died in Eve 
the love of her husband whom she had seduced, 
and in Adam the love of his wife whom he ac- 
cused to God and on whom he laid the guilt. 
There hatred and death are again together. In 
Cain also there was the hatred of his brother 
united with the murder of his brother, whereby 
he showed that he was éx rov d:aBodov. Cf. Stier, 
Reden Jesu, Vol. IV. 414 8qq. 

And ye know that no man-killer hath 
eternal life abiding in him.—This concludes 
the thought: 2) ayer rov adeAgov v. 106 led the 
Apostle to speak of pu?) ayardav v. 14, then of 
puioay rév adeAgov v. 15 and in remembrance of 
Cain of avOpwroxrévoc; he first said ovx éorw é&x 
tov Yeov v. 105 péver ev Odvary, but here ovy ixa 
Suny ativor év airy pévovoav. Before he said, he 
is in death, but now, in him is not eternal life, 
consequently death is in him. The Apostle de- 
nies that he ‘‘ possesses permanently and fully” 
(Liicke) eternal life and thus denotes the “per- 
manent atate of death” (Diisterdieck) of him that 
hates and kills his brother. The Present Zye: has 
respect to this present life; it is not Aadbebdit (a La- 
pide). Hence (a aidruc not the future glory (a 
Lapide, Bede and others). Mévovoay certainly 
intimates the existence of eternal life, of bap- 
tism, etc., out of or in the word of God by means 
of Christian instruction and the Christian family- 
discipline; for the Apostle speaks of and to 
Christians. But even such gifts of God are con- 
sumed by hatred abiding; hence he loses entirely 
the possession of eternal life, so that nothing 
thereof abideth in him; pévoveay is therefore not 
an intensified to be (Huther), nor must the want 
of the Article be pressed as if the reference were 
only to powers of the future world Senden 
This the Apostle lays down as an undeniable 
fact of Christian experience and consciousness 
(oidare); hence they know it not from the fifth 
commandment (S. Schmidt) or from the Old Tes- 
tament with its death-penalty in the case of mur- 
derers, spiritually interpreted (Grotius, Liicke). 

Description of brotherly love, vv. 16-18. 

Ver. 16. Hereby have we known love 
that He laid down His life for us.—s. 
Schmidt: ‘Me quis vel se ipsum decipiat, eel ab 
alus decipiatur, exponendum etiam erit, que sil vers 
et Christiana caritas.” First after the example of 
Christ. On év robrycf. on ch. ii. 3; on éxeivoc, 
vv. 3, 7; ii. 63 eyvaxayev = cognitum habemus. 
Tv ayér7zv should be taken in a general sense 
without any further qualification: love.—Bengel: 
‘‘Amoris natura.” In Christ may be known love, 
the being and nature of love. Hence we must 
not supply rov Xporov (Carpzov and others), or 
rov Yeou (Grotius, Calov, Spener, al.); the Vul- 
gate (amorem Dei) constrains the Romanists to do 
so. Ebrard’s explanation is rather forced: “we 
have known love as consisting in this,” as if we 
had é robry otoay, and this were described in 
the following 7c as the predicate and as if éy70- 
xazev had only an introductory and secondary 
sense. Both the form (the position of the words) 
and the thought (to give His life=love) render 
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that exposition untenable. The point is that 
whereby love is known: tiv ypuynv rdéévac (Jno. 
xv. 18; of. x. 11, 16, 17, 18; xiii. 87, 88)—wvitam 
ponere (Cicero ad Fam. ix. 24) ; this is the highest 
proof of love; for love imparts her very best, her 
most precious goods, tapadovva: the wuy7 or 
éaurév (Gal. ii. 20; Eph. v. 2); this makes Christ 
the object of the Father’s love (Jno. x. 17). The 
context required here trép jue, for our protec- 
tion; literally over us, who had fallen, were 
wounded, in danger of perishing from our wounds 
or in the hands of enemies, fighting against the 
enemies, protecting us, becoming our substitute 
and assuming the fight for us: hence it is not 
exactly identical with avri, and yet the two pre- 
positions touch each other in thought ‘in in- 
dissoluble correlation ’’ (Diisterdieck) of. ch. ii. 2. 


And we ought to lay down our lives 
for the brethren.—From the act of Christ's 
love for us springs a duty towards our brethren, 
incumbent on us (o¢eiAouev); the thought is si- 
milar to ch. ii. 8, 6. The example of Christ must 
not be without corresponding works on our part 
(ch. iii. 8, 7). The essential union of believers 
to Christ must exhibit itself in the real moulding 
of their life after the pattern of Christ, in the use 
of the imparted gifts and the solution of the task 
assigned to us by the bestowal of that gift. Cf. 
Jno. xiii. 84; xv. 12,18; xxi. 18, 19; Rom. xvi. 

9 


Ver. 17. But whoso has the world’s 
goods (sustenance of life). 

By the adversative d2 ‘‘ John denotes the pro- 
gress from the greater, which is justly insisted 
upon, to the less, the non-performance of which, 
therefore, appears as a correspondingly greater 
violation of the rule just laid down.” (Diister- 
dieck), “Oc & Gv makes the sentence quite general. 
The proverb quoted by Grotius: “Biog Biov 
Sedpevog ovn tort Biog” gives the double 
sense of life, and the necessaries of life, or the 
means of sustaining life. Cf. Mark xii. 44 (Luke 
xxi. 4); Luke viii. 45; xv. 80. Col. v. 12. Beza: 
“res mundane,” ‘‘des biens de ce monde.’’ The 
Genitive rov xécuov simply points to the sphere 
to which the fioc belongs, and, according to ch. 
ii. 17, denotes the profane and worthless charac- 
ter of these goods, as contrasted with the eternal 
love and the eternal life in Christ. Biog row 
xéouov is the antithesis of Cu) atdvoc; the Chris- 
tian shares the latter with Christ, the former 
with the world. The reference is not to uncom- 
mon wealth, but rather to any kind of property 
(xy, emphatically in anteposition), though it be 
in limited circumstances, a mere mite, or bread 
and potatoes. He that hath the means to give 
and 


Seeth his brother have need.—ewpel 
pictorially describes the attitude and activity of 
the spectator; it is not a hasty look, but perma- 
nent looking on and into it (Matth. xxvii. 35; 
Mark xv. 40, 47; xii. 41; Luke xxi. 6; xxiii. 
85; Jno. ii. 23; vi. 19, 52; vii. 8; ix. 8; x. 12; 
xiv. 17; xvi. 10, 16); he has it before him like a 
picture which he contemplates with calmness and 
attention, rév adeAgdv avrov ypeiav éxovra. On 
the expression and the thought cf. Eph. iv. 28; 
Mark ii. 25: Acts ii. 45; iv. 35; xx. 84; xxviii. 


10; Phil. iv. 6. [He beholds the brother’s need 
with unmoved eye—M. ]. 

And shutteth up his bowels [inwards] 
from Him.—<After the analogy of the Hebrew 


DOIN), ortéyxva is—xapdia, Prov. xii. 10 and 


very often in the New Testament. Bengel: ‘Cum 
visceribus clauditur vel aperitur res familiaris. Aa- 
pectus miserorum corda spectatorum illico pulsat vel 
etiam aperit.” The heart ought to open itself in 
compassion and sympathy and move and open 
the hand to communicate; but it is under the 
aggravating circumstances of his having the 
means and beholding his brother’s need that he 
shutteth up his heart and turns away from him 
(ar' avrov). The same pregnancy of thought oc- 
curs at ch. ii. 28. A similar use of xpbrrey ard 
may be seen at Luke xix. 42; Jno. xii. 86 5. 
Hence we need neither supply aroorpeddéuevoc 
(Carpzov), nor amd=coram (Socinus). [This 
was the case of Dives. He saw Lazarus flung at 
his gate, Lazarus desiring to be fed with the 
crumbs which fell from the rich man’s table, but 
he desired tn vain; Dives saw him lie in misery; 
the dogs had pity and sympathized with the poor 
man, but Dives, who fared sumptuously every day, 
looked with unpitying eye on his brother’s dis- 
tress; he saw in him a beggar, not a brother. See 
Augustine, Serm. 178, c. 8, and Massillon’s beau- 
tiful Lent Sermon on this subject.—M.]—The 
negative is emphatically expressed with an im- 
plied paracletical inference in the interrogative 
sentence : 

How abideth the love of God in him ?— 
A similar construction may be seen ch. iv. 20; 
Jno. iii. 12; v. 47. The substance of the ques- 
tion answers tov. 15: otx yet Cap aidviov bv 
avr® pévovoar, where eternal life not abiding and 
even not being in him is inferred from the non- 
existence of brotherly love, while here the non- 
existence of the love of God is inferred from the 
game premises. ‘Aydry tov Yeov is our love to 
God and indicates the motion of eternal life to its 
fountain, as in ch. ii. 5. This love to God does 
not abide, where it does not become operative 
and preserve its vitality in the active exhibition 
of brotherly love. Hence it is neither God's 
love to us (Calov), nor the love prescribed by God 
(Socinus, Grotius), nor the love which answers 
to that of God and Christ (8. Schmidt), 

Final exhortation. v. 18. 

Ver. 18. Little children, let us not love 
(German: that we do not love] in word, nor 
with the tongue, but in deed and in 
truth.—The affecting address, réxva, denotes at 
once the geniality and zeal of John; bis earnest- 
ness is brought out in the rapid, hortatory, all- 
embracing expression: 7) ayarapuev. The four 
substantives occur in pairs and as correlates. — 
First: Aédyw and rg yAwoon to describe false love; 
then: év ro Epyp and (év) aAnbeig. It is important 
to note that the first pair in the Dative indicates: 
only the means by which love is or becomes ope- 
rative, while the preposition év which by the cu- 
pula xa2 belongs also to aAnfeig denotes the ele- 
ment wherein it moves (Jno. iv. 24). The first 
pair simply denotes the outwardness of a love 
which only makes use of words and the tongue, 
while the contrast indicates that it is destitute of 
deed and truth, that it is of real activity and in- 
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wand heartiness which are the characteristics of 
true love. The Apostle accordingly annexes to 
Adyec, the word, which possibly might announce 
er accempany the deed, the emphatio pe 9 
yAcooy, the Article serving the purpose ‘of ren- 
dering the expression more conspicuous”’ (Liicke) ; 
the tongue, ‘as the member appointed to utter the 
word” (Huther); so that love is not simply the 
word which might flow from the heart and be 
the instrament of its application, but stops with 
fhe tongue, the means and sole instrument of the 
word which does not proceed from the heart. 
Therefore Ady is contrasted with ¢v éoyy and rf 
yAdoon with ty dAnbcia.—'Epyov and Aédyoc fre- 
quently connected together, as in Luke xxiv. 19; 
Acts vii. 22; sometimes Aédyo¢ and divapuc (1 Cor. 
iv. 19, 20), or Adyoc and divaye nal rvetua dyov 
wal lia at ( Thess. i. 6) are placed in oppo- 
sition. ngel: ‘Sermone otioso, lingua simu- 
lante.” Lyra says excellently: ‘‘Verbo, facto 
sthil; lingua fallact; hic amor non solum, fietitiue 
et vanus, sed etiam proditorius.”” TH yAcoon denotes 
“the hollow nothingnese,”’ “the purely outward 
babble which without inward truth produces 
only a hypocritical show” (Diisterdieck). Hence 
we need not supply pévor to Adyy (Bede, Socinus, 
Sander and others); and Grotius isalso wrong who 
chiastically [4 ¢. crosswise—M.] opposes: Adyy 
and éArfeig, yAdoon Epyy, thus: **Verbo amat qui 
predicat ase dtligi prozimum, non autem vere diligit ; 
lingua diligit qui egenti dat bona verba.”” Nor is 
Huther right, who takes rh yAdooy and GAg@cia as 
epexegetical additions without introducing a diff- 
ference to Adyy and épyp respectively, as if the 
two words of each member expressed only one 
idea [He says, to express the idea mathemati- 
cally, that Adyy: — Epyp: (év) dAnbeig. 
—M]. Compare dandy tv dAnfeig 2 Jno.i.; 8 
Jno. 1, and Jas. ii. 16, 16. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. All the doings (soceiv riv dixacoobyy v. 106, 
épya dixasa and épya rovnpa v. a and all the dis- 
positions (dyardy v. 10 and v. 14, 6 puody v. 15) 
of men points to a deeper ground, a feliowship 
with God or with Satan which is not discernible 
per se, neither to others nor to the respective 
persons themselves, but discernible by their dis- 
position and doing. 

2. The grossest transgression, e. g. the fratri- 
cide of Cain, is never alone, but exhibits itself as 
one of many, as one of a greater complex of mani- 
fold tranegressions and plainly indicates, that 
matters must be bad in other respects, because 
otherwise this would not have happened (v. 12). 

8. Like attracts like, unlike repels unlike: 
love and agtipathy arereciprocal. The Christian 
need not be surprised that the world from which 
he has separated himself, has turned away and 
remains alienated from him, dislikes and hates 
him; itis just so with himself, with this dif- 
ference, that the world hates to persecute and 
destroy, whereas the Christian strives to improve 
and to overcome. 

4. Before it can be said: perafePBixapyev éx 
- rov Vavdrov (v. 14), we are é& TQ Vavdry, Ex Tov 
rovypov. Consequently: 

1. Before such a stepping forth has taken 
place and without it, no one is a child of God. 


2. Such stepping forth is indispensable in the 
case of any and every one who desires to become 
a child of God. 

8. It is possible to all who are ealled to be- 
come the children of God. 

4. The children of God and the children ef 
the world are perfectly alike in kind and nature 
before the difference connected with such tranai- 
tion sets in. 

6. Consider that those who are not yet breth- 
ren, may and shall become brethren as well as 
thou.—Indeed, it is not said here how it comes 
to pass, but it is plainly stated and may be seen 
at Jno. v. 24,a passage to which the Apostle 
unmistakably refers here, and from which may 
be inferred what is said here and well ex 
by Scholiast II.: rédv Adyov avrob degdgevos, of 
course év wictez. But we must not by any means 
say with the Roman Catholics that although faith 
produces the beginning of our justification before 
God, yet the love to God and to our neighbour tn- 
creases the same. This love is simply the sign 
and mark of recognition that our justification 
has taken place, that we are justified. Augus- 
tine accordingly ssys very correctly: ‘* Redeat 
unus quisque ad cor suum; si bi invenerit carttatem 
Sraternam, securus sit—jam in deztera est.” 

5. The principle affirmed at v. 16 as a duty 
eat nd with reference to the example of 

hrist that we also should lay down our lives, is a 
general one. We must not regard it with the 
Roman Catholics as a counsel (sonsilium), but 
view and observe it with Evangelical Christians 
asa precept (precepium). It applies not only to 
priests or saints, but to all Christians: ‘ Afinistri 
verbi non debent fugere in periculo pestis” (Luther) ; 
neither physicians in case of a pestilence, nor 
parents and brothers and sisters, nor the goyern- 
ment in seasons of insurrection, nor soldiers in 
war, in the fight, before a battle, nor a mother 
when she has to nurse her child, nor a man 
when duty calls. This saying, moreover, must 
not be treated casuistically after the manner of 
Socinus, who thinks a Christian ought to die for 
a non-Christian if thereby his soul may be saved, 
or if the preservation of a brother is more neces- 
sary to the common weal than his own; or after 
that of Ammon (Sttlenlehre 3, 24 aq.) be set aside, 
who thinks it right that in common danger of 
shipwreck, fire or self-defence, men are justified 
to kill others if they cannot save their own life 
in any other way. Diisterdieck rightly observes: 
‘Concrete directions respecting the practical ap- 
plication of the principle can only be given in 
the connection of a complete system of Ethics in 
which especially the duties of Christian self-pre- 
servation and the virtues of Christian prudence 
and simplicity as well as those of Christian self- 
denial and Christian courage must be exhibited 
not as limitations, but as sacred ordinances of 
the fully valid evangelical principle as described 
by St. John.” As St. Paul says 1 Cor. iii. 22: 
ravra tyav torww—eire Can cite Sdévatoc and at 
Phil. i. 21 calls: td arovaveiv xépdoc, so the giving 
up of one’s own life in the calling and for the 
love of Christ is an atoVaveiy TO xvoly (Rom. xiv. 
8). Cf. Matth. x. 89; xvi. 25.— 

6. The duty of beneficence is universal; it re- 
lates as much to the rich as to the poor; it is im- 
material whether a man has much or little of the 
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Blog rob xéopov. The having much or little deter- 
mines the giving with or without self-denial, with 
or without deprivation, consequently the givin 
with ease or with difficulty. But nothing is sai 
here on that head or on the situation of the ne- 
eessitous, his greater or lesser need, which may be 
very extraordinary; nor is any thing said of the 
worthiness or unworthiness of the necessitous. 
But the remark of Luther has a very important 
bearing on the care of our parochial poor; he 
says: ‘‘Vult nos de nostro largiri; non de alieno 
aut communi, sicut etulii Anabaptiste factunt, qui 
tollunt proprietatem rerum, sine qua non possunt 
reepubliess constetere.”” Private charity, even per- 
sonal charity, is here distinctly referred te. In 
this connection it must be supposed as ranged 
under the fifth eommandment.—lIts opposite is 
Stoicisem which includes also compassion among 
the passions to be left off: col up dpyw elvaz, n> 
eiviv, jn) POdvev, 1% EXeor. 

7. We must not think lightly of the word and 
its instrument, the tongue. But as the mouth- 
werk of hypocrisy is hateful to the Lord (Matth. 
vi. 5), so the mouth-work of brotherly love is 
equally hateful to John, sinee neither the word 
nor the tongue is in the service of the love of 
the heart and speaks or is spoken separate from 

Nthe heart and contrary te the life m the heart. 
The friendly utterance of the mouth must and 
éught to be in the case of Christians the friendly 
utterance of the heart. Otherwise it is only a 
Kbpguac rig eboeBeiac without the divayec (2 Ti, 
iti. 5). For the contrary see, Matth. xii. 34, 35; 
Rom. x. 8-10. 

8. These concrete particulars of the laying 
down of our lives, of communicating the suste- 
nance of life and of the love to our brother in 
deed and in truth plainly and pathetically indi- 
cate that regeneration and adoption by God, (ch. 
ii. 29) if it is a reality, penetrates, as the central 
life-power the whole periphery of life, so that we 
read not only of a evaéBera but of evofBera, 2 Pet. 
iii. 11 and even of the Deoot Bea 3? Enywy ayabav 
(1 Tim. ii. 10). For the diversity of good works 
induced by the faith of the heart makes it evident 
to others that the Christian sonship is not a show, 
but power and truth; his conduct towards the 
brethren reveals his relation to God the Father 
and this relation produces such conduct. 

[The Apostle’s declaration that every one that 
hateth his brother is a murderer or man-killer 
embodies the wet] known ethical principle that 
the moral quality of an action does not belong to 
the outward act, nor to the conception of it, nor 
to the resolution to carry it into effect, but to 
the intention. Hatred in 8t. John’s view, is mur- 
der committed in intention, and he that cherishes 
hatred towards his brother stands convicted of 
murder before God and at the bar of his own 
conscience. —M. } 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The twofold piety of a child of God; 1. Obe- 
dience to the Father; 2. Love of the brethren.— 
Like the elder brother thou mightest stay with 
the Father and work in His field, be envious of 
and take offence at the friendly reception accorded 
to the younger son by the Father, in the parable 
of the prodigal (Luke xvi). Cain was the elder 
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brother. This applies primarily to the servants 
of the Church but it applies also to many others. 
Cain did not hate Abel because of his herds, 
for he had his fair fields; or because of his 
parent’s love, for he was his mother’s pride; or 
because of personal beauty or any outward, tem- 
poral good; but he hated him because of his 
piety, on account of the favour he found before 
God.—Cain [ft a‘ lance a spear, 8 weapon.— 


M.], called by Eve in feminine raskness her 
weapon, and in maternal vanity favoured and 
spoiled by her, made his offering of anything he 
found without any particular discrimination as 
to its quality, while Abel, disregarded and neg- 
lected, carefully selected the best of the best and 
presented it as an offering to his God.—Thou art 
able ta take the life of thy brother's body but in 
doing so thou forfeitest thy own immortal life ; 
thou becomest a man-killer in respect of thy 
brother’s body, but in respect of thyself, a suicide, 
even a suicide of thy seul; depriving thy brother 
of his bodily, earthly life, thou deprivest thyself 
of thy spiritual, eternal life.—Three difficult 
questions: 1. Canst thou hate these whom God 
lovest 2. Darest thou shorten or waste the term 
of grace which God accords? 8. Wilt thou cast 
from thee the gift of God in thee, eternal life ?— 
Threefold exhibition of brotherly love: 1. Laying 
down one's life for the brethren at duty’s call. 2. 
Communication of one’s pessessions to the needy 
brethrea. 8. Friendly and sincere readiness to 
oblige and aid the brethren.—-Three things thou 
hast for the benefit ef others: Body and life, 
goods and property, hand and heart. 

Eprstix to Dioangrvs [cap. vi}:—As the soul 
is in the body, so are Christians in the world. 
The soul dwells in the body but is not of the 
body; so Christians also dwell s the world, but 
are not of the world. The invisible soul is, as it 
were, keeping guard in the visible body; this is 
the mark of Christians as long as they remain in 
the world: their piety. is invisible. The flesh 
hates and wars against the soul, which (the soul) 
is, however, by no means wronged [ad:xou 
affecta tnjuria.—M.] by it because it (the soul) 
forbids the indulgence of the lusts of the flesh; 
so the world hates the Christians, although they 
by no means wrong it but only resist the lusts of 
the world. The soul-loves the flesh and the 
members which hate it; so also Christians love 
their enemies. ([Cf. Matth. v. 44.—M.] 

Basi.ius:—Because the devil’s hatred cannot 
reach God, he seeks to hurt and destroy man, 
the image of God. 

AvuGusTINE:—The Christian lives, but, as it 
were, in winter; the root is alive but the boughs 
look dry; the living pith and marrow is within, 
and within are hidden the leaves and the fruits 
—but they wait for summer. 

AmMBROSB:—‘ Nemo dicat proprium, quod com- 
mune est; esurientium panis est, quem tu detines; 
nudorum indumentum est, quod tu recludis.”’ 

LutHEeR:—The world is a den of murderers, 
subject to the devil. Would we live on earth we 
ought to be satisfied with being guests therein 
and putting up at an inn whose host is a roguish 
host, whose house bears the sign and title over 
the door: ‘‘Murder and lie.” For Christ Himself 
did affix such a sign and title to his house right 
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over the door by saying that He is a murderer and 
a liar. A murderer to destroy the body; a liar 
to seduce the soul. 

SrARKE :—Because God is Love and loves those 
who are born of Him, therefore love of the breth- 
ren is also the mark of the regenerate.—Art thou 
tempted with the thought that thou art without 
the grace of God, without the adoption, without sal- 
vation: be of good courage! If thou really and 
heartily lovest the godly, yea even the wicked and 
thy foes, thou mayest be quite sure that all these 
blessings are thy own.—@Good Christian, whenever 
thou readest and hearest some portion of Divine 
truth, consider well the purpose of God in an- 
nouncing it and shape thy course accordingly.— 
Contrary dispositions are not uncommon among 
actual brothers; the one may be good, the other 
bad, the one may be saved, the other damned.— 
The power of Satan over those children is 80 
great that he changes even natural love into 
hatred.—Mad features of the ungodly! they 
cannot bear that the works of others are good— 
why? What is it that envy will not do? They 
also do not like it because it puts them to shame 
and sometimes becomes the means of their pun- 
ishment.—Happy state of believers as contrasted 
with that of unbelievers! The former truly live, 
the latter are dead though their body is alive. 
We mourn for the dead—how much more ought 
we to mourn for the ungodly, for they are spirit- 
ually dead, before aa die, and if they die, they 
fall into eternal death.—God has not only con- 
nected the hand but also the mouth and the heart 
with the fifth commandment.—Hatred is not a 
trifling sin of infirmity compatible with a man’s 
continuing in a state df grace, but so great a sin 
as to entail the loss of eternal life, which is irre- 
coverably lost while hatred lasts. He that hates 
is a double murderer, he wants to hurt others 
and deprives himself of eternal life.—To have 
had life does not render us blessed; but he is 
blessed with whom eternal life abides.—It is one 
thing to have this world’s goods and another to 
covet them: the one is the blessing of God, the 
other covetousness.—Poverty is no disgrace: a 
man may be poor and yet be the child of God, the 
brother of Christ and of good Christians.—Doing 
good to the poor is not only incumbent upon the 
rich, possessed of great abundance, but to every 
one who has this world’s goods and is able to 
communicate; even as every one has to work, 
also for this purpose, that he may have some- 
thing to give to the poor.—Love is blind in not 
having respect to the person of the poor, whether 
it be known or unknown, strange or native; but 
it is not blind in taking cognizance of the need 
it is to relieve.—Do not always wait for a poor 
brother’s application, begging, supplication and 
appeal to thy love; many are ashamed to disclose 
their need; but if thou knowest thy brother’s 
case, show pity unasked and joyfully.—If unable 
to do anything else, thou canst love with the 
tongue by words of good counsel and consolation ; 
but see that thy heart be with thy tongue.—The 
greatness of a benefaction does not determine its 
worth before God, nor does its smallness lessen 
it; a great benefaction without sincere love is 
small, even nothing before God; but a small 
benefaction prompted by sincere and hearty love 
'" great in God’s sight. 


NganpgR: As Cain hated and slew Abel in 
consequence of the contrast between a godly and 
an ungodly disposition, so the world hates and 
slays the children of God in consequence of the 
same contrariety of disposition. Hence the 
world and the children of God are ever at war 
like love and selfishness. Hence Christians need 
not be surprised, if the werld hates them. This 
is to them the stamp of the divine life, the pos- 
session of which renders them the opposite of 
the world. 

Hrvusner. Being without love makes men 
like Cain, whose kind is not extinct. The mind 
of Cain is to destroy the hated children of God; 
literary murder also belongs to this head. As to 
its secret, inmost tendency, all hatred aims at 
murder.—The duplicity of mankind was prefig- 
ured in the case of Cain and Abel; this dichotomy 
runs through the whole Bible. Cain is the proto- 
type of the evil and unloving, Abel the prototype 
of Christ.—AChristian Mil admirari, Ps. xxxvii. 
Hatred and enmity is that which disquiets, vexes, 
excites and disconcerts the natural man most. 
But the Christian is bidden not even to be sur- 
prised at it! He knows the world, is aware of 
what he has to expect of it, he is at peace with 
God, lives a life of introversion, is so well rooted 
and grounded in God, so abundantly satisfied 
with the grace of God, that the world’s hatred 
does not disturb him. God is his fortress: bat 
he must not leave that fortress.—Where the 
hatred of the world has not yet fully developed, 
there is most surely a want of decided Chris- 
tianity.—Love displays its most glorious beauty 
under the world’s hatred. The Christian loves 
while the world has no idea of the existence of 
his love.—Formerly this world was extra-Chris- 
tian, but now there is a world on the soil of the 
Christian Church. Is it offensive, hostile, pre- 
sumptuous to speak of this difference? then it is 
the fault of the Bible, of Jesus Christ. We ought 
to hold up a mirror to all: you are either this or 
that. But it would be presumption to refer in- 
dividuals to the class to which they belong, for 
this is the prerogative of God.— Death is the state 
of insensibility and impotence with respect to 
whatever is good and godly, the conscience is 
blunted and without receptivity, the heart is 
dead without any emotion, or interest in religion. 
Life is activity, emotion, a sense for, an impulse 
to and ability for the holy, a work after the will 
of God, a state of holiness, of a walk well-pleasing 
to God. Brotherly love is mentioned as a criterion, 
as a test of life.—Think of hatred as the root 
and beginning of murder. Often a bitter grief is 
to others more deadly and vitally injurious than 
a gross bodily injury.—Distinguish between that 
which passes with men and that which passes 
with God.—Never make room for secret anger: 
or life, the Holy Ghost will depart from thee.— 
The unloving thinks more highly of lifeless, 
worthless metal than of the living man created in 
the image of God.—What can you accomplish 
with the metal? Refresh the weary, comfort 
their hearts and dry their tears! Then you 
transmute stones into bread, earthly treasures 
into h€avenly.—The word is only the shadow of 
the deed and by no means an equivalent of love 
or gratitude. (Themistius). 


BesseR:—Where hatred is, there is death; 
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where love ia, there is life; yea, love itself is the 
life—Thus Luther showed that he was willing to 
lay down his life for the brethren when in the 
year 1527 he stayed at Wittenberg with those who 
were stricken with the plague. So the ancient 
historian Eusebius narrates how a pestilence at 
Alexandria brought out the difference between 
the Christians and the pagans. So Hans Egede 
laid down his life when for the sake of the poor 
Greenlanders he exchanged his comfortable parish 
for hunger and cold, for unspeakable toil and 
sufferings; and the coast of Africa, also, lined with 
grave-hills with the Seed of the negroes proclaims 
the love which is stronger than death. Would 
that it might be said of the Christians of our time 
what Tacitus said of the Christians, viz.: that they 
are as inflexible concerning their faith, as they 
are ready in the exhibition of mercy.—How can 
. he live on God’s compassionating love in whom no 
‘ compassionating love does live? 

On the Epistle for the second Sunday after Trinity, 
1 Jno, ti. 15-18. 

Hevusner, during the siege of Wittenberg, in 
1818, preached on the hatred of the world to 
which Christians are exposed, and said, notwith- 
standing the presence of the French garrison, 
when he came to speak of deserved hatred: the 
hatred is deserved, which visits the tyrant who 
sacrifices thousands and the welfare of thousands 
to his lust of rule. 

The Christian under the hatred of the world. 

1. How dignified is his demeanour in bearing 
it a. with calmness, composure and patience 
{v. 18); b. with the consciousness of his innocence, 

is love, as known to God ME 14); c. with the 
hope of being one day justified (v. 2); 2. how 
holily he uses it: s. as a warning against all the 
motions of hatred (v. 15); b. as a challenge to 
become more like Christ in love Of 16); o. ag an 
instrument to reconoile the world to himself by 
love (vv. 17, 18). 

Motives of comfort for Christians under the world’s 
haired. 1, (v. 13). They are unknown and mis- 
understood; 2, a 14); they become conscious of 
their life; 3. (¥- 15): they are encouraged to 
fight against all unlovingness; 4. (v. 16); they 
resemble Christ; 5. (v.17); become more and 
more assured of the love of God; 6. (v. 18); they 
hope to gain their enemies over. 

The mind of the Christian and of the world op- 
posed to each other tn love and haired. 1. To hate 
is natural to the world, to love to the Christian (vv. 
13, 14); 2. Hatred destroys, love sacrifices the 
life (vv. 15,16); 8. The world shuts up, the 
Christian opens the heart (v. 18). 

Whither do we come tf the spirit of love leaves us ? 
1, Answer: we come from the fellowship of the 
saints to the fellowship of the world (v. 13), from 
the life of God to spiritual death (v. 14), to vice 
and shame (v. 15), to forfeiting our salvation and 
the fruits of the death of Christ (v. 16).—2. Ap- 
plication: learn the worth of true love (v. 16), 
fight against every motion of unlovingness (v. 
17), practise love in deed and in truth (v. 18). 

The strong warnings given to Christians against 
an unloving mind.— Love appears most beautiful under 
the world’s hatred.—Love, a sign of life.—It is only 
by love that a Christian can know whether he is a 
child of God or regenerate. 1. The truth. 2. The 
laying to heart being reminded of this truth. 
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F. A. Wour :—T7he Apostolical refutation of the 
principal errors prevailing on the subject of Chris- 
tian love: 1. The fate of love, 2. The reign of love, 
8. The value of love, 4. The origin of love. 

CasPaRI:—Of the nature of true love: 1. Its 
consolation, 2. Its powers, 8. Its purity. 

Kaprr :—How necessary true brotherly love is, 1. 
As a test of our spiritual life; 2. As a condition 
(2?) of eternal life.—TZhe Law and the Testimony : 
Of Brotherly Love. I. Motives. 1. The contrast 
of Cain; 2. Marks of discipleship and regenera- 
tion; 8, The passing away and perdition of the 
hater. II. Marks. 1. Laying down one’s life; 
2. Communication of one’s goods? 3. Love in deed. 

The true life tn love and certain death in hatred: 
1. The ground, fruit and nature of the true life; 
2. Certain death in hatred of the brethren, as to 
ground and nature. 

- Brotherly love. 1. Who are our brethren? 2. 
How do we love the brethren? 8. What moves us 
to such love? 

How operative is the love which flows from the 
living knowledge of the sacrificing love of Christ! 
1. It takes us from death to life; beloved of God 
in Christ, we love. 2. It alone is able to bear 
the hatred of the world without ceasing to love 
(Matth. v. 89-42). 8. It is not only love in 
vor and with the tongue, but in deed and in 
truta. 

We know that we are born of God, for, 1. The 
world hates us; 2. We love the brethren; 3. We 
hate hatred, but not the hater; 4. We lay down 
our life for the brethren. 

A heart-test of what spirit we are (Luke ix. 55, 
56; Jer. viil. 6). 1. For the satisfaction of the 
righteous who in their love grieve over the world’s 
hatred; 2. For the terror of the ungodly who 
hate their neighbour without fear or anxiety; 
3. for the awakening of the hypocrites who love 
their neighbour only in appearance.—Questions 
of Confession. 

{lonatius:—(ad Smyrm, 6.): ‘‘Observe those 
who are heterodox with regard to the grace of 
Christ, how contrary they are to the mind of 
God. They have no regard for love,—epi ayd- 
me ov pédAe avroic—they do not care for the 
widow, or the orphan, or the hungry or the 
thirsty.” —M. ]. 

[WorpswortH: (on v. 16).—‘‘And we ought to 
lay down our lives for the brethren ;”? @ remarkable 
saying on the duty of Christian martyrdom. It 
was probably suggested by the seductive tenets 
of the false teachers (oi rAavayvrec mentioned 1 
Jno. ii. 26; iii. 7), who courted popularity in 
times of persecution; by alleging that provided 
aman had knowledge of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity as delivered by them, and adopted their 
theories, it was not necessary for him to expose 
himself to any danger in the maintenance of the 
faith, much less to endure martyrdom and to lay 
down his life for the brethren: but that he might 
freely associate with the heathen tn their worship, 
and eat things offered to idols. This was partiocu- 
larly the doctrine of the Simonians (Origen c. 
Cels. VI. p. 282; Euseb. II. 18), and of the Mi- 
colattans (Rev. ii. 15. Treneus I. 28) and of the 
Cerinthians (Philastr. her. c. 36).—Tertullian 
wrote his book called Scorpiace against these no- 
tions and he refers to this passage in proof of the 
duty of martyrdom, c. 12.—M. ]. 
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[Macrnicut: (vv. 14. 15):—-According to the 
Apostle in this place, the surest mark, by which we 
can know our actual state, is to consider whether 
we possess that characteristic disposition towards 
our brethren, which the Christian religion enjoins. 
The high encomiums, passed in this and the fol- 
lowing verse on love to mankind, are not to be so 
understood, as if no virtue but benevolence were 
necessary to complete the Christian character. 
The virtues have all such a connection with eaoh 
other, that they cannot subsist separately. And 
therefore, if one really loves his brethren, he will 
not only be charitable to the poor, but he will be 
just in his dealings, true to his promises, faithful 
in all the trusts committed unto him. In short, 
he will carefully abstain from injuring hia 
neighbour in any respect, and will perform every 
duty he owes to him, from a sincere principle of 
piety towards God, whereby his whole conduct 
will be rendered uniformly virtuous.—M. }. 

[Secxer:—If we do. a person no harm, yet if 
we wish him harm, St. John has here determined 
the case, ‘‘Whosoever hateth his brother is a 
murderer.” For indeed, hatred not only leads to 
murder, and too often, when indulged, produces 
it unexpectedly; but it is always, though per- 
haps for the most part in a lower degree, the 
very spirit of murder in the heart; and it is by 
our hearts that God will judge us.—M. ]. 

[Crarxe: (onv. 15).—This text has been quoted 
to prove, that no murderer can be saved. This is 
not said in the text; and there have been many 

.instances of persons who have been guilty of 
murder, having had deep and genuine repen- 
tance; and who, doubtless, found mercy from His 
hands who prayed for His murderers, ‘Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” It 
is, however, an awful text for the consideration 
of those who shed human blood on frivolous pre- 
tences; or in those wars which have their origin 
in the worst passions of the human heart. 

(On v. 17).—Here is a test of this love: if we 
do not divide our bread with the hungry, we cer- 
tainly would not lay down our life for him. 
Whatever love we may pretend to mankind, if we 
are not charitable and benevolent, we give the 
lie to our profession> If we have not bowels of 
compassion, we have not the love of God in us: 
if we shut up our bowels against the poor, we 
shut Christ out of our hearts and ourselves out 
of heaven. 

(On v. 18). There is a good saying in Yalcut 
Rubeni, p. 145, iv. on this point: “If love consisted 
in word only, then love ceaseth as soon as the word 
is pronounced. Such was the love between Balak 
and Balaam. But, if love consists not in tword, 
it cannot be dissolved; such was the love of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, and the rest of the patriarchs 
which were before them.”’—M. ]. 

. [Trower: (on v. 17).—‘‘ What a picture is here 
brought before us, of a Christian possessed of 
this world’s good, and seeing his brother have 
need; yet turning away his eyes, and hardening 
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his heart against the claims of charity, shutting 
up his bowels of compassion from him! How 
unlike Him who, though He was rich, yet for our 
sake became poor, that we through His poverty 
might be rich. May we learn more and more 
that whatever share we enjoy of ‘this world’s 
good,”’ is intrusted to us as stewards for God; 
and that all pretence of possessing Christian love 
is vain, unless we minister freely to the neceasi- 
ties of our brethren what we have so frecly re 
ceived. Hereby alone can we know that we are 
of the truth, and can assure our hearts before 
Him.” —M. ]. 

aa :—The good we would do, but can- 
not, shall be rewarded; and the evil, which we 
are disposed to do, though not actually done, 
shall be punished. Hence, if a man keep malice, 
though but in his heart, if he wish or rejoice at 
the misery or harm of his brother, this man is, 
in the eye of God, and of the Gospel dispensation, 
a murderer.—If some sudden change befalls my 
neighbour’s fortunes, the diminution of his honour 
or estate, the blemishing his credit and reputa- 
tion, and [ feel a secret pleasure in such calami- 
ties, can it be charity that ties up my tongue 
from bitterness or slander, or my hands from 
invasion and cruelty? No, certainly.—He that 
triumphs in mischief and doth not act it himself; 
he that is fond of and cherisheth a scandal, but 
forbears to raise or spread it; it is not religion, 
but some other consideration, by which even this 
man is restrained. But alas! how few are there, 
in comparison, who think themselves bound to 
stop here! How few who, while they hold their 
hands from action, make no scruple to give their 
tongues a liberty of speaking ‘‘all words that may 
do hurt,” and so contribute to the disgrace and 
grief of their injured and afflicted brother! and 
if they, with these sharp razors, wound and 
mangle a bleeding reputation, would not the 
same malice unsheath their sword and thrust it 
into his bowels, if their own safety, the fear of 
human laws, or some other prudential considera- 
tion, did not bind their hands, which leaves their 
tongues and thoughts at liberty? For, were 
religion, were the fear and love of God, their 
check, they would prevent the very beginnings 
of malice. This tells us that we must be com- 
passionate and kind; that we must do to every 
man whatsover we would that he should do unto 
us; that but to meditate or delight in evil iss 
sin, and that no instance of goodness should be 
wanting which the circumstances of any brother 
render seasonable for him to receive, and ours 
have put in our power to give; that a design of 
making him uneasy is not one whit less murder- 
ous and guilty, because not prosecuted in tender 
ness to one’s self, and not to be effectéd with in- 
punity. Thus God interprets it, and by this rule 
He will proceed with us; for He declares Him- 
self a trier of the heart, and that in our last great 
reckoning, ‘every secret thing shall be brought 
into judgment.””—M. ]. 
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5. The glorious consequences of our adoption by God. 


CuapTer III. 19-24. 


19 And’ hereby we know’ that we are of the truth’, and shall assure‘ our hearts befure 
20 him. For’ if our heart condemn us‘, God’ is greater than our heart, and knoweth 
21 all things. Beloved, if our heart condemn us not®, then have® we confidence toward 
22 God. And whatsoever we ask’, we receive of him, because we keep'? his command- 
23 ments, and do those!’ things that are pleasing in his sight. And this is his com- 

mandment, That we should" “believe in the name of his Son Jesus Christ, and love 
24 one another, as he gave us commandment. And he that keepeth his command- 

ments dwelleth*® in him, and he in him. And hereby we know that he abideth in 


us, by"? the Spirit which he hath given us. 


Verse 19. 1 Kai, though wanting in A. B., is found in C. G. K. Sin. many cursives and versions. 


2 yvwoome da with A. B.C. Sin; 
mur. (German: We shall know.—M.] 
German: “ Uut of the truth.”—M.] 


yiyvooxopey G. K.; anuiher reading is yevaoxopeda, cognosce- 


4 German: “And shall persuade our hearts before Him.”—M.] : 

Verse 20. 5 674, is written by Lachmann 6 re, only after A, which reads re Gv. [German: “ because.”—M.]} 
Sxataytvwgncny is the reading of the best Codd. also of Sinatt; elsewhere ratrayivooker. 
Tore betore pei Gwy, B.C.G. K. Sin. iy well authenticated (and adopted in the German which reads: 


“ Because God ig greater etc,’'—M.] 
Verse 21, 


Sxataytveoxy, clsewhere kataytveoxer, Sin;—«w, is at all events an error of the pen like 


éexmpogdev v.19, égagaftéy v.12—Besides A. omits the first,and B.C. the sccond yuwyv, but 
both occur in G. K. Sin; and B. C. testify for the former, A. for the second. 


9 gxyopnev well sv} 
[20 German: “And whatsoover we may as 
law avrov A. B.C. Cod. 


Verse 22. 


rted instead of ex « B, €xwpev, halbeamua. 
."—M.] 
Sin;—wap avrov G.K. 


Wrypapev A. K. Sin. is probably a slip of the pen for rnypovmer. 
(3 xatira dpeota «.r.dA. “And do the things, etc.;” the demonstrative pronoun {is unnecessary and is 
not used in most of the versions, the German renders “and do the well-pleasing befure Him.”—M.] 


Verse 23. Matcoredowperv BG. 


K.—A. C. Cod. Sin. rearevmperv. 


Hety after €yroAny in Cod. Sin. before or after €8axev in tho best authentic Codd. 
Verse 24. te German: “abideth” to be retained to preserve the uniformity.—M.] 
Mde tov wmvevwaros=of the Spirit; so Gorman.—M.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Transition and first consequence: the assurance 
of being of the truth. 

Ver. 192.—And hereby ,we shall know 
that we are of the truth.—The connection is 
by the copula «ai; the Future yrwodueda is occa- 
Bioned by the hortatory form of v. 18: y) dya- 
Tower, the sense being: ‘If we love év épyw xal 
4an9eig, we shall know thereby that etc.” (Hu- 
ther); the object of our knowing, dre ée rig a2n- 
Velag éouév, is defined by what is said in v. 18. 
Thus close is the connection of the Apostle’s 
argument with the preceding section in which he 
treated of obedience to the commandments of 
God and more particularly of brotherly love (v. 
10—v. 18). 'Ey robrw refers to what precedes, 
asin ch. ii. 5b., and not to what follows as in 
ch. ii. 3.—V. 19 is plainly connected with v. 18, 
hot with v. 10 (Rickli, de Wette), or v. 14 (Lucke). 
The Future has here the same sense as in Jno. 
Vil. 17; viii. 81, 82; xiii. 85, denoting the possi- 
bility of a case which may justly be expected to 
arise. Winer, Grammar, p. 294, 8q.—’Ex 4Ay- 
Siac ejvar requires to be interpreted like éx Geob 
elyat, réxvov Seod elvar both on account of the force 
of the preposition é« which signifies principium 
vel ortum, and of the pregnant sense which John 
attaches to the word dAnOela. It is the truth 
eternal, originating in and springing from God 
revealed in Christ, testified to by the Holy Spirit 
as the Spirit of truth, the real substance of the 
Gospel, and designed to be expressed in the life 
of believers; it comes nearest to the idea of Par, 


and we ought therefore to compare the term: 
viol gwréc (Jno. xii. 86). Cf. Jno. xviii. 37.—It 
is not covered by é« Veov elvat, but should be 
combined with it. The truth (out) of God is the 
nature of those who love the brethren and a well 
of life in them.—Hence we must not explain with 
Bede: ‘‘ez verilate que Deus est’? (80 also Calvin, 
Rickli and others), or with Calov: ‘‘ex verbo 
veritatis’? (so also Spener, Bengel, Liicke, de 
Wette), and still Jess understand with Jach- 
mann ‘the true religion,” or with Nosselt: ‘ doc- 
trina divina,” or with Semler: ‘‘perfectior vita.” 
These definitions do not explain the idea aAnfeia. 
Nor must we weaken the force of the preposition 
‘ex and explain with Oecumenius: ‘ aAjGevecy,” 
or with a Lapide: ‘‘veracem esse, veraciter ambu- 
lare,” or with Socinus: ‘‘vere talem esse, ut quis 
se esse se profitetur,” or with Grotius: ‘‘congruere 
evangelio.”’ 

Second consequence: An assured heart before 
God, vv. 198. 20. 

Vex. 195. And we shall persuade our 
hearts before Him.—Ilei#ecv either to convince 
or to persuade; the object xapdiac Huay points to 
a difference within the personality, qualified by 
karayvoeoky and hence perceptible. It is an ethi- 
co-religious difference: the accusation and con- 
demnation of our heart against our own person. 
The Apostle designates by xapdia tho inmost seat 
of the emotions (Jno. xiv. 1, 27; xvi. 6, 22), the 
source of our actions (ch. xiii. 2), and here also 
the judge within; ovveldyoc in John, occurs only 
in the spurious passage ch. viii. 9, but is fre- 
quently used by Paul (Rom. ii. 15; ix. 1; xiii. 
5; 1 Cor. vili. 7; 2 Cor. v. 11; Acts xxiv. 16) 
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and also at 1 Pet. iii. 16, 21; Heb. xiii. 18. Ori- 
gen cites v. 21, plainly either as: ‘éav pu) 7) ovvet- 
dno KarayywoKky nuor,” or as ‘éav gy ovveidnote 
yuav py Kataytvwong.” The Greeks take xapdia 
simply for ovveidnou. Although xapdia is more 
comprehensive than ovveidyorg, yet the latter is 
contained in the former, viz., conscience is in the 
heart, which we must conceive to be disquieted 
and excited by and with the conscience. The 
connection requires ns to construe reife aimed 
at the point ‘‘ ué destetant condemnare’’ (Bengel), 
as at Matth. xxviii. 14: seicoper abrdy, i. e., the 
yyenéva and dy-p'yvove tojoouev the soldiers on 
guard who ba? fed on the morning of the resur- 
rection. Ac*ording to the context and conforma- 
bly to usaga webe.v denotes a pacifying persua- 
sion. The antithesis v. 21: édv py) warayiwwong 
—rappyotav txouev likewise makes édv catayiwioxy 
—ttoouev denote to pacify, to quiet as the effect 
of persuasion. Hence Fritsche’s explanation: 
‘*flectemus. animos—ad amorem ostendendum,” is 
false and wholly repugnant to the context. The 
reftrence however is not to the last judgment 
when the final decision and separation will take 
place, but rather to the inward transactions, 
which theugh prophetical of the last judgment, 
precede the same during this our earthly life. 
Accordingly, éurpoo8ev avrov ia not coram tdlo in 
the last judgment and reicozev relates not to eter- 
nity (as Socinus, Liicke, de Wette construe), but 
only coram tllo, in His presence, in His light. 
As the accusing heart on the ground of the Di- 
vine word, and in virtue of the impulse of and 
the fellowship with the Holy Spirit is disquieted, 
and the voice of God is heard in the conscience, 
so the heart must be quieted before God, on the 
ground and in virtue of His word and promise 
and in the fellowship with Him, so that the fol- 
lowing words: ‘peiCwy éoriv 6 Yed¢ Kal yivdone: 
mavra’”’ explain Zuspoodev avrov; imaginings of our 
own spirit and worldly diversions do not promote 
such quieting. Compare Disterdieck. Hence 
we should construe the Future sreicouev in codr- 
dination with yvwoduefa and so connected with 
xai that it is also governed by év robry, although 
the latter connected zeugmatically with yuwodueta 
denotes thereat, with weicopev, thereby; this is the 
more practicable, because é« rH¢ aAyOeiag elvac in- 
tervenes and completes év dAnOecig ayam7gv and 
yrurdue6a introduces meicozev. It is therefore 
wrong to begin a new sentence with éuzpoofer 
(Paulus, Fritzsche, Ebrard). 

Ver. 20. Because, if the heart condemn 
us, because God is greater than our heart, 
and knoweth all things.—The reading dr: 
édv—ore peor is so well established that neither 
a conjecture like that of Stephanus, who pro- 
poses to read érc peifuv, nor the cancelling of the 
second dri, as done by Grotius, warrants us to 
lessen or remove the difficulties which are also 
rather contained in the thought. We have now 
the reason specified that we shall quiet our hearts 
before Him in case our heart should condemn us 
and find a verdict against us. Hence éay with 
the Subjunctive is perfectly right. Winer, Gram- 
mar, pp. 807, 808.—‘* Karay:vooxewy stands mid- 
way between xarzyopeiv, to accuse (Kom. ii. 15), 
which is still accompanied by an arodoyeiv (Rom. 
ii. 16), and xaraxpivev, to sentence [in a bad 
sense—M], condemn (Jno. viii. 10 sq.); the lat- 


ter includes the judicial punishment (Jno. viii. 
10; Col. iv.), while xarayevGoxery denotes only 
the verdict found against a person accused to 
be followed by the punishment corresponding 
thereto. Cf. Deut. xxv. 1, 2. The term is there- 
fore very significant with respect to the verdict 
found by our own soul against ourself, which is 
more than the mere accusation, because the xara- 
yevooxery implies also the guilt of the person ac- 
cused, so that the condemnation to the punish- 
ment, the xaraxpivecv, may justly be expected” 
(Diisterdieck). In the heart there is not only s 
party, but also a judge; the conscience is s 
court of justice. Hence it denotes. here not only 
reprehendere or accune ( Vulgate, Augustine, Licke, 
al.). Why the heart finds a verdict against us 
the context indicates ‘‘in a relative play on the 
words” ywwodueda—xarayivdong, exactly like Jno. 
xv. 2. (Diisterdieck). Consequently [it finds the 
verdict against us—M.] that we are not wholly 
of the truth, that we do not perfectly, gladly and 
uninterruptedly love the brethren; for these are 
correlates of extraordinary difference in degree 
up to perfection. The explanation of the Greek 
commentators, who think of v. 18, and that of 
Diisterdieck, who connects it with v. 19, should be 
combined against those of Luther and Noseelt, 
who think of every defect except that of bro- 
therly love; but every other defect wonld slso 
show itself with respect to brotherly love, and 
render it deficient. Of course, the reference can- 
not be to a complete relapse, to a knowingly and 
grossly repeated case of untruthfulness in love or 
of unlovingness, since the lying words of love 
would have no corresponding deed (Estius, Epis- 
copius, Liicke, al.) though we may and should 
think not only of lesser but also of graver of- 
fences, seeing that the conscience of Christians is 
sufficiently tender and acute to find an adverse 
verdict also with respect to lesser defects of love. 
The repetition of 37: before édv and peiluw is 
not peculiar to this passage but occurs also at 
Eph. ii. 11, 12. Liicke cites an example from 
Xenophon, Anab. 7, 4, 5 and 5, 6, 19 remarking, 
however, that while dr: in both places signifies 
that, it denotes here ‘‘because.”"” The reason of 
the epanalepsis is not the forgetfulness of the 
author, but the importance of the thought which 
allows and requires such a rhetorical emphasis. 
Liicke admits the epanalepsis without hesitation, 
Winer, (Grammar p. 604, note 8,) is undecided, 
Huther hesitates and decides against it, the 
older and many modern commentators (Calvin, 
Wolf, Sander, Diisterdieck) are for it. There is 
hence no reason to read with Bengel, Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius, Lachmann, ed. maj. and others éray 
or 3 rt édv==gquicguid like 6 édv in v. 22 instead of 
érc. It cannot be maintained with Diisterdieck 
that this is not Greek, and from the circumstance 
that d¢ édv or even doric dy never occcurs in the 
New Testament without the variant reading 4», 
while dors¢ av frequently occurs without a vie 
riant reading, it cannot be inferred that 6 rt cay 
cannot be read here. Cf. Winer, Grammar, p. 
822, sq.—Matth. viii. 19 drov éav occurs without 
the variant reading dv, and dor gay is as well 
authenticated as dc gay. But on that account it 
is only possible to read here & re éav which is oo 
casioned by the reading dy in A; xatayevdoxem, 
which may have its object in the Accusative, also 
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allows that reading. But the context forbids it; 
for it is hardly true that we can quiet our heart 
at every accusation, and the reason of such quiet- 
ing to be connected with zeicouev is too much se- 
parated, while the putting and assumption of the 
case, as stated in v. 20, and required at v. 21, in 
which the heart stands in need of such quieting, 
is all but wiped out.—The main difficulty is, that 
in the circumstance of God being greater and 
knowing all things must be found, and that it 
really contains, a quieting of the heart under its 
accusations.—The word seifwy is of frequent oc- 
currence in the writings of John; in a similar 
connection at ch. iv. 4; v. 9; in other connec- 
tions, particularly at Jno. iv. 12; v. 36; viii. 58; 
x. 29; xiii. 16; xiv. 28; xv. 20. The context 
invariably supplies the sense in which it is used ; 
here the sentence kai yivdoxe: révra furnishes the 
necessary explanation; He y:vdoxe, while the 
heart xarayivooxet. ‘Dulce paregmenon in Greco”’ 
(Bengel). God is here called greater in compa- 
rison with our heart; the heart accuses: it is not 
that He accuses more than our heart, but that He 
judges differently, more justly than our heart; 
for He knoweth ali things which our heart does 
not perceive, know or observe in giving sentence. 
Iidvra of course points into the heart itself and 
to the immediate surroundings; what is that? 
The context answers that question: v. 2: obmw 
gavepGbn ri écdueda, v.9: orépua avrov tv auro pévet, 
we do not altogether know ourselves, we have 
only the beginnings and germs of the life from 
Him; Christ, His life, His bearing and taking 
away sin (vv. 5, 6), His destroying the works of 
the devil (v. 8), objectively completed, but sub- 
jectively to be gradually completed from a life- 
principle of the regeneration (ch. ii. 29), and 
moreover passing through man’s own weakness 
and sin (v. 8: dyvivec éavrov), and through the 
hatred of the world (v. 18: pucel tyag 6 xédcpoc). 
God knows the whole (7dv7a) of the new life of 
man even to the duo avTg eoducba (v. 2), while 
man knows only the particular, the particular 
error of which the heart accuses him; God 
knows the power of His gift to man and its pre- 
servation in penitence, its growth and develop- 
ment both in the hope and the faith in him. 
Therefore God is greater and knoweth all things; 
therefore, this greatness of the God who is our 
Father is a ground of quieting when the heart 
accuses us, and in its vitality and tenderness finds 
a verdict against us. So Besser: ‘Our heart 
knows some things and pronounces against us: 
God knows all things and pronounces not against 
us, but for us, because the seed of the truth out 
of which we are born, is not concealed to Him.”’ 
He knows, as Sander says, even the smallest 
spatk of faith in the glimmering wick, or even 
the hidden germs of true love (Rickli). ‘‘Consci- 
en'ia pusilla est et scit aliquid nosirt duntaxat, at 
Deus magnus est, novit omnia nostra, presentia, 
preterita, futura, et omnium, et habet jus volunia- 
temque condonands”’ (Bengel).—Hence this verse 
is, sensu evangelico, to be understood of the love 
which forgives and destroys sin (Luther, Spener, 
Bengel, Besser, Diisterdieck, Huther and others), 
and not sensu legali, of judging righteousness and 
omniacience (Calvin, Beza, Socinus, Grotius, 
Calov, Licke, Neander, Ebrard and others). 
Ebrard begins a new sentence and explains thus: 


And before the face of God we shall convince our 
heart, mind, conscience, not the understanding, 
that if (already) our (easily deceived smaller) 
heart accuses us (that we do not practise love), 
God, the Omniscient, is greater than our heart 
oat that we so much the less can stand before 

im, have rappycia).—Nor must we construe: 
For, if the heart accuses us, because God is 
greater than our heart, He also knoweth all 
things; so de Wette sensu legali, Briickner sensu 
evangelico. Rather the importance of the thought 
justifies the epanalepsis of the drc. 

Third consequence. Filial confidence. vv. 21, 22. 

Ver. 21. Beloved, if our heart condemn 
us not.—’Ayaryroi as in ch. ii. 7; iii. 2; iv. 1, 
7, 11 is here connected with the enjoyment of 
the forgiving love of God in order to bring out 
a new and other feature. The recurrence of 
the words 7 xapdia xaray:voony judy indicates the 
connection with the foregoing (although, as Ben- 
gel maintains, xapdia, v. 20, xaray:vooxy has the 
emphasis), in the same sense, in order to mark a 
particular case (édv with conjunct.), which is 
sure to arise, and only the negative “7 marks the 
antithesis; the word used is z# and not pyxéri, 
which would make the supposed case the conse- 
quence of what goes before (as Huther supposes). - 
A similar construction occurs at ch. i. 8, 9. 

We have confidence towards God.— 
The words zappyciav mpic rav Sedv Eyouev denote 
the state of the peace of the soul and of undis- 
turbed confidence to God-ward which is opposed 
to that described before by zeifew rac xapdia¢g 
quar, like at Rom. viii. 15. The xappyoia ch. ii. 
28; iv. 17 is indeed the child-like free confidence 
before the Father in the time of judgment; the 
reference here also is to a judgment, in the court 
of the conscience, in one’s own heart, but not to 
the future and final judgment. Hence Estius ex- 
plains falsely: jiducia evadendw damnationis in die 
judicti. But the limitation of rappyocia to confi- 
dent prayer and supplication is neither warranted 
by the word itself (2 Cor. vii. 4), the context, nor 
the construction with zpdéc, which simply indi- 
cates the direction and relation as in Rom. v. 1: 
elptvyv—mpo¢ tov Jedv, nor by the parallel-pas- 
sage at ch. v. 14. Here. it denotes joyful confi- 
dence to God-ward at every moment of life 
(Rickli, Diisterdieck and others), but not fiducia 
tn nostris necessitatibus recurrendi ad ipsum (Lyra), 
or the girdle or mendicant’s bag of all manner of 
necessaries (Luther), jiducia in rogando (Bengel). 
[Alford: ‘To God-ward, in our aspect as turned 
towards and looking to God.—It must be remem- 
bered that the words are said in the full light of 
the reality of the Christian State,—where the 
heart is awakened and enlightened, and the tes- 
timony of the Spirit is active: where the heart’s 
own deceit does not come into consideration as a 
disturbing element.’—M.]. But hereby it is 
not denied that the specific, yea the most signi- 
ficant feature of this filial confidence (Diister- 
dieck) is, what follows— 

Ver. 22. And whatsoever we may (per- 
chance, German: eiwa) ask, we receive from 
Him.—tThe conjunction «ai connects a particu- 
lar already contained in wappoia like xai in v. 
105 (Diisterdieck). ‘O édv aivduev is to be taken 
quite generally and to be limited only by the 
subject asking, namely the child of God and his 
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wants (Diisterdieck, Huther). [The latter beau- 
tifully adds: ‘The child of God asks for nothing 
which is contrary to the will of his Father ’’— 
M.]. The same holds good of AapSdrouev ar’ 
avrov (J<oi:), The Present must not be taken 
for the Future (Grotius); it father denotes the 
present, constant intercourse between the child 
of God with his God. Cf. Jno. xiv. 18; xvi. 24. 
Augustine: ‘Caritas ipsa novil, caritas ipsa orat, 
contra hanc aures claudere non novit, qui illam dedit ; 
securus esto, carilas roget, et thi sunt aures det; non 
Sit, quod vis, sed fit, quod tibi expedit.” 

Because we keep His commandments 
and do the things which are pleasing in 
His sight.—Here is evidently a parallelism: 

ToAac—rTypsiv and ra apeoTa évaroy avtov Toleiv, 
80 that the two together constitute one idea. At 
Jno. viii. 29, ‘7a apeord avT@ occurs in a connec- 
tion similar to the present. Besides this also in 
Acts vi. 2; xii. 8.—The term evapeords of fre- 
quent occurrence in the Pauline writings (Rom. 
xii. 1; xiv. 18; 2 Cor. v. 9; Eph. v. 10; Phil. 
iv. 18), with the Dative ra Sed or TO Kupiy is 
‘used Col. iii. 20 of the fourth commandment, and 
the parallel passage Eph. vi. 1, has dixasoyv. Cf. 
1. Tim. v. 4: aaddexrov évariov tov Veov. Hence 
we must also connect 7a apeord with the com- 
mandments. But while the first clause of the 
parallel sentence specifies the commandments, 
the second clause marks that which is pleasing 
in His sight and the kind of obedience, because 
God requires not a slavish service, but filial obe- 
dience, and that an active one (xootpev). Hence 
we must not explain with the Roman Catholic 
expositors évrodai of pracepta and apecra of con- 
silia evangelica. The greater difficulty is the 
right construction of the connection with dri, 
which indicates the reason why our prayers are 
heard. But the ground is not necessarily causa 
meritoria as the Greek writers think who assume 
an avridcddvac on the part of God; and the Ro- 
man Catholics and the /tationalists of course agree 
with them. The context, especially with respeot 
to ch. ii. 29; iii. 6, 9, 28, 24, shows that while 

rominence is given to their conduct the re- 
ference is to the relation in which they stand, or 
with the description of their activity to the 
ground on which they move. The relation be- 
tween God and themselves which conditions and 
regulates their conduct is the cause why their 

rayers are heard, because their conduct con- 
vitioned by that relation also regulates their 
prayers according to the will of God (xara rd 
SéAnua avrov ch. vy. 14); the prayers as they are 
made, so they are heard, because we are the 
children of God. The expression of Hunnius, 
that the particle dr is not causalis but rationatiwa, 
is beside the mark, although the idea is correct. 
Cf. Diisterdieck. [Huther has multum in parvo: 
‘‘6re in close connection with the immediately 
preceding AayBdvouey indicates the ground of the 
Divine exhibition of love in hearing prayer ; this 
ground, which must not be taken as causa meri- 
toria, is the filial obedience of the person asking, 
whereby God identifies him as His child; the 
idea of obedience is expressed in two codrdinated 
sentences (resembling the Hebrew parallelism) ; 
rac évroAde avrov and. Ta apeora Evorov avTov are 
synonymous; zoey marks the obedience as being 
active; the second sentence points to the circum- 


stance that it does not consist in servile subjec- 
tion to the commandment, but in the filial per- 
formance of that which is well-pleastng to God.” 
Alford, adverting to the Romish misinterpreta- 
tion, excellently expounds: ‘Out of Christ, 
there are no good works at all: entrance into 
Christ is not won or merited by them. In Christ, 
every work done of faith is good and is pleasing 
to God. The doing of such works is the working 
of the life of Christ in us: they are its sign, they 
are its fruits: they are not of us, but of it and 

of Him. They are the measure of our Christian 

life: according to their abundance, so is our 

access to God, so is our reward from God: for 

they are the steps of our likeness to God. What- 

ever is attributed to them as an efficient cause, 

is attributed not to us, but to Him whose fruits 

they are. Because Christ is thus manifested in 

us, God hears our prayers, which He only hears 

for Christ’s sake: because His Spirit works thus 

abundantly in us, He listens to our prayer, which 

in that measure has become the voice of His 

Spirit. So that no degree of efficacy attributed 

to the good works of the child of God need sur- 

prise us: it is God reoognizing, God vindicat- 

ing, God multiplying, God glorifying His own 

work in us. So that when e. g. Corn.a Lap. 

says, “‘Congruum est et congrua merces obedtentia 

et amiciiise, ut si homo faciat voluniatem De, Deus 

vicissin faciat voluntatem hominis,’’ all we can re- 

ply is that such a duality, such a reciprocity, 

does not exist for Christians: we are in (God, 

He in us; and this St. John continually insists 

on. We have no claim ab extra: He works in us 

to do of His good pleasure: and the works 

which He works, which we work, manifest be- 

fore Him, and before all, that we are His child- 

ren.” —WM. ]. 

Fourth consequence: Fellowship of the Spirit 
with particular reference to the ground of these 
consequences, vv. 23, 24. 

Ver. 23. And this is His commandment 
—Ch. i. 5: wal éorw airy. Kal ia simply copula- 
tive and connecting with rag évroAdg avrov speci- 
fies the most essential contents of 7 évrnAp, which 
indeed embraces two commandments, faith and 
love, but which two commandments, being indis- 
solubly united, contain the sum-total of the being 
determined by the Divine Will in Christ. ’Evreay 
refers neither to the first commandment (J. 
Lange), nor must it be construed in « sense it 
does not bear (de Wette); it is and remains the 
expression of the Divine Will (Diisterdieck). 
Avrov of course is==rov Deov. [Oecumenins: 
Exovrec évroAyy, iva TH xlores TY Ev TE ovémars TOV 
vlov avrov ’Ino. Xp. ayawopev a . Bede: 
Singulari numero mandatum preemisit, et duo subse- 
quentia adjungit mandata, fidem scilicet et dilectonem, 
quia nimirum hee ab invicem separeri nequeunt. 
Neque enim sine fide Christi recte nos alterutrum dh 
gere, neque vere tn nomine Jesu Christi sine dilecuone 
possumus credere.—M. ]. 

That we should believe on the name of 
His Son Jesus Christ and love one alo- 
ther.—Here iva indicates the purpose and net 
only the contents of the commandments, as Hutber 
explains [But the strong telic sense of iva car 
hardly be pressed here; see ch. iii. 1, 11.—M.}. 
The Aorist moretowuev is not only the best au- 
thenticated and dificilior lectio, but also more 
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thoughtfal than the icrefwyev formed after the 
pattern of ayarapev, and denotes by the side of 
the Present ayardev, that the former precedes the 
latter, ziorce ag the pre-supposition, not as being 
done once for all (against Diisterdieck), but as a 
root of vital strength, and dyd77 as the stem, as 
in Gal. v. 6: ioree év adyday éevepyouuévy, or 1 
Tim. i. 6: dyémn—éx wiorewe. Faith conceived 
as an gpyov Yeov (Jno. vi. 29) and Jno. xvi. 9 
(duapria, drt ov morebovery etc éué) as the ground 
of a holy being, of the whole obedience, is yet 
man’s work and hence may be required in the 
commandment, more especially since the con- 
struction miorevecy reve (Jno. iv. 21; v. 24, 46, 47; 
viii. 45) denotes the assensus with which man’s 
agency awakes, while wiorevesy reva describes the 
received notitia, and morevecy cic tiva the God- 
wrought jiducta, which embraces the least, the 
notitia, and also the moment next to it, the 
assensus. The object of faith is rd dvoua rov viov 
avrov ‘Incov Xpiorov. This dvouc is the revelation 
of the being of the Son of God, and contains 
within’ itself and discloses to believers what is 
testified of Him and by Himself, and is to be tes- 
tified; it includes both the praedicatio (Rom. x. 14 
as Calvin and Beza explain, and the meritum an 
the promissiones Christi et de Christo, as pointed 
out by 8. Schmidt and others. Doctrina Christiana 
Episcopius), and the dignity of the Messiah (8. G. 
e), are consequently insufficient. [Alford: 
‘‘To believe the Gospel-message concerning Him, 
and Him as living in it, in all His fulness.” —M. }. 
Conformably to the close connection of faith and 
love (Jno. xvi. 4, 7 sqq.) the Apostle now annexes 
the Present ayaxapev to the Aorist by the copu- 
lative xa?.—The additional clause— 

As He gave us commandment, being a 
farther qualification of love (ch. ii. 7, 8; iii. 16; 
Jno. xiii. 84; xv. 12, 13), belongs to the latter part 
of the sentence (Myrberg: non modo amandum 
est, sed elsam vere et recte amandum), and not to the 
former (z:orebowev), as Estius, Bengel, Sander.— 
Hence Christ, and not God, is and remains the 
subject of this lateral idea. Christ, on whom, as 
the Son of God, we have to believe, is the origin 
and standard of brotherly love. 

Vur. 24. And he that keepeth His com- 
mandments, abideth in Him and He in 
Him.—-Passing over the lateral idea and the 
évroAy, V. 28, and resuming the évrodd¢ r7peir, v. 22, 
the Apostle now’ makes prominent the fourth 
consequence, the fellowship of God with us and 
our fellowship with God, according to which He 
is in us and we are in Him. Hence avroi, aird, 
avrdc—all three—describe God and not Christ 
(Neander, Besser, Sander). 

And hereby we know that He abideth 
in us, from [out of] the Spirit that He gave 
us.—God’s abiding in us is the object of know- 
ledge; and it is important to notice that God’s 
abiding in us is not specified here as res minus 
verisimilis (Socinus), but as the condition of our 
abiding in God; the two mutually include each 
other and must be taken in that sense. And this 
is known év robry=—=éx mvebyatos. ‘Ev tobry ob- 
viously refers to what follows, as ch. ii. 3, and 
not to what precedes, as ch. ii. 6. Surprising is 
the transition from the formula év rotry, placed 
at the beginning of this sentence and so current 
in John, to ix zvebuaroc, but the transition may 
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be explained by the circumstance that after dre 
Hévee év juiv the clearness and beauty of the 
structure required substantive proof, and that 
this substantive proof occasioned the fine and 
thoughtful description of the source and origin of 
that knowledge by the preposition é«. Cf. ch. iv. 
6: é« robrov yevdoxppev. The mvevua is the Holy 
Spirit who moves us, the living and powerful 
principle of our life from (out of) and in God. 
Here we should remember the ypioe, ch. ii. 20- 
26. Inadequate is de Wette’s explanation, that 
mvevua denotes the Divine appropriated in faith 
and life, but that the reference here is to the 
right knowledge and doctrine of the person of 
Jesus, and even more inadequate is the opinion 
of Socinus, that rvetua is love.—In the annexed 
relative sentence ov must not be taken as a genit. 
pariitivus, but as the result of attraction. Winer, 
Part III. 3 24. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Christian should not be or remain in a 
state of uncertainty whether he really is a child of 
God (out) of the truth; his redemption and the 
reconciliation of God to him and his reconcilia- 
tion to God and his salvation need not be to him 
a doubtful or only probable state. But clear and 
firm knowledge on this subject he does not ac- 
quire at one stroke, over-night; he must learn it 
by living and exercising himself in love. The 
Christian in process of being [7. ¢., in the develop- 
ment of this Christian life— ‘| is in a state of 
fermentation, or engaged in single combat, with- 
out a survey of the whole field, the battle con- 
ducing to victory, although here and there de- 
feats occur, and he is forced to retire even unto 
flight—without being able to imperil the ultimate 
victory. Hence he has misgivings which he 
can and ought to discard, fearless and full of confi- 
dence and reliance on the Lord of hosts and of 
the victory. 

2. The final cause of such assurance of faith and 
blessed certainty of salvation, constantly ex- 
posed to the danger of being disturbed by the 
accusations and charges of the heart discerning: 
and reproving the ever-recurring omissions an 
imperfections and transgressions in thought, 
word and deed, lies not in ourselves, neither in: 
the mark, in brotherly love and, generally, in obe- 
dience to the commandments of God, nor in such. 
acts of reproof of an anxious and contrite heart, 
but in God Himself, in that which He has pro- 
mised and imparted to us, and that He abides by 
His word and work, also in our hearts, nursing 
and furthering the same even unto completion. 
Three things are clearly and distinctly asserted. 

a, If the Christian looks at himself, anxiety 
and doubts concerning the state of grace 
are justified; Heb. vi. 4-6; x. 26-81, in 
which passages Luther found ‘‘a hard 
knot,” and on which see R. Stier, point 
to the possibility of a relapse, as also 
Rom. viii. 18; Gal. vi. 7,8. This is. 
contrary to Calvin’s assumption of the 
donum perseverantiue given with regenera- 
tion, and which is not taught at Jno. x. 
28, 29. But if the Christian looks up to. 
the mercy of God, he acquires confidence 
and joyfulness and the Holy Spirit bears: 
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witness of his adoption and Divine life- 
fellowship (v. 24, Rom. viii. 16-27). 
This is contrary to the Roman Catholic 
doctrine except by that the Christian, 
special revelation, cannot: have any cer- 
tainty concerning his state of grace. 

b. The point in question is not a mathemat- 
ical certitudo, an actus intellectus, but only 
Jjiducia as well as confidence in the pure- 
ness of a man’s disposition. 

e. The certain assurance of standing in 
God’s grace is not identical with nor to 
be confounded with the certainty of 
being predestinated. The Council of 
Trent was right, in opposition to the Re- 
formed, to reject this certainty (vi. 15, 
16) but wrong in rejecting the former 
assurance (vi. 9): ‘‘Sicut nemo pius de 
Dei misericordia, de Christi merito deque 
Sacramentorum virtute et efficacia dubitare 
potest, sic guilibet, dum se ipsum suamque 
propriam infirmitatem et indispositionem res- 
ptcit, de sua gratia formidare et timere potest, 
quam nullus scire valeat certitudine fidet, cut 
non potest subesse falsum, se gratiam Dei 
esse consecutum.”’ Here, as we may rea- 
dily perceive, truth and falsehood are 
suspiciously mixed up. Cf. Frank, Theo- 
logie der K. F, 2. 78, 141. Thiersch, 
Vorlesungen tiber Protestantismus und Kath- 
oliziemus, 2, 149-159. 

8. The two cases that conscience finds a verdict 
against us and not against us are opposed to each 
other, but nevertheless facts belonging to-the 
Christian life and perfectly compatible with it, 
even as ch. i. 8,9 and ch. iii. 9 do not cancel 
each other. These propositions cannot be classed 
among the paradoxes, which may not be without 
truth, as stated by Luther, e. g. ‘Si in fide fieri 
posset adulterium peccatum non easel,” and Proposi- 
tion 82 in Grund und Artikel, which were unjustly 
gondemned by the Romish bull (1520, Erlan- 
gen, 24, 138): A good work done in the very 
‘best manner, is still,a daily sin, etc.—Nor dare 
we try to aid the establishment of a morality for 
‘tthe people, and another morality for the saints 
‘by drawing with the Roman Catholics a distino- 
tion between et ay and constlia evangelica, be- 
‘tween a selfish amor concupiscentis calculating on 
salvation and an amor amictii# surrendering it- 
elf in pure fidelity. We may neither separate by 
false distinctions the objectively given command- 
‘ments with the will of God nor the subjectively 
imposed obligations, nor, worse still, men from 
one another. But we ought to contemplate both 
truths, that our natural disposition which is sin- 
ful before God ever and again mingles without, 
and contrary to the Christian’s will with the 
works done by the motions of the Spirit from 
above and in faith, and that the Christian born 
of God has before his eyes and in his heart the 
one will of God, as revealed in the Law and in 
Christ, which aims not at a higher or a lower mo- 
ality [but at one morality—M.], and that his 
obedience is well-pleasing to God, not because of 
his own doings or nature, but solely for the sake 
of Christ. Our life here on earth is made up of 
-alternate joy and grief, of rising and falling, of 
forgiveness of sins and cancelling and the com- 


the children of God than in the servants of per- 
dition, for they have a more profound and lively 
sense of the slightest stirrings of the wrath of 
God, because and though their falling is not yet 
a falling from grace, as at Gal. v. 4 (ri¢ xdpuror 
éEeréoate). Not every falling involves the los 
of grace. But obedience and patience in guod 
works remain marks of the state of Cf. 
C. A. 6, 20, f. C. 4, 5, 6, Frank 1,1; 2, 177 6q.; 
181 sq.; 189 sqq.; 369 sqq. 

4. Filiel confidence which does not begin with 
the entrance upon our inheritance [but here on 
earth—-M.], has a rappycia not only in the day 
of judgment, but already here on earth, and it 
evidences itself both by zealous efforts towards 
self-sanctification based on the assurance of the 
forgiveness of sins, and by confident prayer. 
‘‘ Prayer is as essential to man as his conscience, 
because the conscience, in proportion to its clear- 
ness and vitality, necessarily passes into prayer” 
(Liber, Lehre vom Gebet p.1.). If the conscience 
is pacified, prayer will be sure of being heard. 
If man is so circumstanced that he lives and 
moves in God’s word, his word in prayer to God 
will also prevail with God, in whose being (as we 
may learn from the case of the praying God-maa), 
as well as in man’s being prayer has its ultimate 
reason. Harless, therefore, has not very jadi- 
ciously classed prayer among the subjective means 
of Christian virtue (Zthik 3. 33).—A limitation 
of prayer that may be heard beyond the pattern- 
prayer of the Lord’s Prayer is not permitted; 
you may in the state of grace pray for every 
thing assured of being heard, but equally assured 
that nothing is said of the time when and the 
manner how your prayers will be heard. God 
wry whatever we ask, but not exactly as we 
ask. 

6. Faith in God, who is Love, and (in virtue 
of our belief in the love of God) love of the breth 
ren are intimately connected, the reference being 
to ‘faith as the transition from darkness to 
light and love as the walk in the light ” (Hofmann, 
Schriftbeweis XI., 2, 837, cf. v. 14). 

6. It follows from the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit within thee ys No. 2 above), that thou 
art a temple of God (1 Cor. iii. 16), or a tabernedls 
of God among men (Rev. xxi. 8). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Much depends on knowledge, more on know- 
ledge of the truth, most on the knowledge whether 
we are ourselves of the truth.—He is to be pro- 
nounced happy in whom the difficult self-know- 
ledge was acquired and carried out as the know- 
ledge of sin, but more happy he in whom the 
knowledge of God forees itself through the know- 
ledge of himself.—Four marks of our adoption 
or four evidences of our being of the truth: 1. 
Peace of the soul under the accusations of cor- 
science (vv. 19, 20); 2. Filial trust under the 
wants and deprivations of life (vv. 21, 22); % 
Assurance and decision under the manifold and 
different requirements (x. 23); 4. Joy of fellew- 
ship in solitude or desertion. — How can you 
pacify your heart disquieted by the accusings of 
conscience? 1. Know what God has hitherto 
done for you not in vain: He desires to save you; 


anission of sin. Sin, moreover, is more sinful in| 2. Feel how in such a judgment the holiness of 
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God is working in you: He desires to purify you; 
8. Hope that He will gloriously accomplish it, 
as He has promised: He is the Master and your 
life will be a masterpiece at the last.—Prayer and 
commandment are essentially related to each 
other; thy word addressed to God in prayer will 
surely be heard, if God’s word addressed to thee 
in the commandment is observed. God will not 
be asked in vain by those who suffer themselves 
to be commanded by Hint. The hearing of prayer 
is not affected by the conduct of man fixed by his 
relation to God, but by this relation which pro- 
duces in man childlikeness, childlike obedience, 
childlike trust, childlike disposition and childlike 
ways, even as it affords paternal fidelity and pa- 
ternal aid. With faith in the name of His Son 
Jesus Christ thou hast the love of God above all 
things, or the fulfilment of the commandments 
of the first table; and from faith in the paternal 
love of God revealed in Christ flows Christian 
brotherly love, or the fulfilment of the command- 
ments of the second table.—He és in us, this is 
ever the first and most important thing; His 
commandments are before our obedience to them ; 
and He is with and in them. But if we do not 
value His commandments we do not value our- 
selves, we become ruins and a desert. In desert 
ruins He does not dwell; we must be builded up, 
if not into temples, at least into tabernacles. 
He builds—even the tabernacle into the temple, 
and instead of cares of the soul in indigence of 
the Good and the Eternal Good, jubilant hymns 
of praise for the inheritance of the saints swell 
in majestic fulness gnd strength. — Without 
Christ, the Son of God, God is not thy Father 
but without the Spirit of the Father and the Son, 
thou hast neither God the Father nor the 
Saviour. 

Lutagse:—Although our conscience make us 
afraid and represent to us God as angry, yet God 
is greater than our heart. Conscience is but a 
single drop, but the reconciled God an ocean of 
consolation. —When a man is rebuked and con- 
demned by his conscience, he grows terrified; 
bat against this darkness of the heart we may 
say, God knoweth all things. Conscience is al- 
ways fearful and shuts the eyes; but God is 
deeper and higher than thy heart and searches 
its inmost state most thoroughly. 

Starke :—We believers do not indulge in idle 
imaginings and suppositions, but have sure, firm, 
irrefragable grounds an@ testimonies, wrought 
by the Holy Ghost Himself that we are of the 
truth and born of God.—A man may have a great 
temptation and yet be a child of God.—Away 


Setn Geist eprickt meinem Geiste 
Manch stisses Trostwort 24; 

Wie Gott dem Hilfe leiste, 

Der bei Ihm suchet Ruh ; 

Und wie Er hab’ erbauet, 

Exn' edle neue Stadt 

Da Aug’ und Herze echauet, 
Was es geglaubet hat. 

Da ist mein Theil und Erbe 
Mir prachtig zugerich? t ; 

Wenn ich gleich fall und sterbe, 
Fallt doch mein Himmel nicht. (0. 9.) 


with forged letters and testimonials! if the in- 
ward witness of the conscience contradicts and 
condemns. Conscience is more than a thousand 
witnesses. How false is the charge that Chris- 
tianity causes melancholy and gloominess! Sor- 
row may indeed be found among Christians but 
without any fault of Christianity or of God, and 
moreover with them true knowledge is followed 
by their sorrow being turned into joy.—A heart 
rejoicing before God is a great treasure; O, the 
happiness of being permitted to appear before 
God in His majesty with joyfulness; therefore 
let us pray: Lord, give us a cheerful heart !— 
The spirit of joyfulness is also a spirit of prayer. 
Believers will receive what they ask of God in 
the manner which He has promised and at the 
time He thinks proper.—Nothing can be required 
of a Christian beyond faith and love: believers 
will not be taken captive by statutes, but they 
stand in liberty.—Be ashamed to say or order 
anything without the commandment of God, and 
again be ashamed to do anything in opposition to 
the commandment of God.—To live a good life 
requires us to abide good; it is not enough to have 
come into God, one must also abide in Him.—The 
believer is a great miracle, seeing that the infinite 
and immeagurable God wholly dwells and walks 
in him. 

Heusner:—Is here perchance taught work- 
confidence? No! faith remains the ground of jus- 
tification but we may hope that the genuineness 
and purity of our faith will follow love.—The 
Christian’s prayer is never unheard; for God 
gives us that which ig good although not always 
that to which we gave utterance, not that which | 
we intended; the Christian ever desires the Good 
and the Good only, and the better we grow, the 
more do all our desires coincide with the will of 
God. Only those are able to ask who are ina 
state of grace; a serious, pious, honest mind is the 
condition of prayer; a braggart cannot pray.— 
The presence and continued operation of the 
Spirit in keeping us in the right discipline, warn- 
ing, moving, strengthening and comforting us, is 
the sign that we belong to Christ, if He leaves us 
we are separated from Chriat. 

Adapted ffom Zien (Gesetz and Zeugniss, 4):— 
How happy they who are of the truth! 1. They 
may pacify their heart before Him. 2. They 
have a joyful confidence toward God; 8. They 
are they that will receive from Him whatsoever 
they ask.—Compare here hymns like Pau. Ger- 
naRp’s: “ Ist Gott far mich, so trete (If God is for 
me, ete.). 


His Spirit cheers my spirit 
With words of comfort sweet ; 
That they God’s help inherit 
Who rest with Him do seek. 
And that He has upbuilded 

A city fair and new, 

Where eyes and heart forever 
What they believed shall view. 
For there in glory lying 

My lot is held in store 

With all my falls, and dying, 
My heaven falls nevermore. 
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Also EnpMANN NEUMEISTER’S: Jesus nimmt die Siinder en (Jesus, sinners does receive); espe- 


cially v. 7. 
Mein Gewissen qualt mich nicht, 
Moses darf mich nicht verklagen ; 
Der mich fret und ledig spricht, 
Hat dite Siinden abgetragen 
Dass mich Nichts verdammen kann ; 
Jesus nimmt die Siinder an. 


[Prix: vv. 19-21.—This will show us to be 
Christians indeed; and while the impartial testi- 
mony and inward sense of our own consciences 
assure us of the sincere performance of our own 
duty, we may safely conclude that God, the 
Searcher of hearts and Standard of all truth, 
will approve of and reward us. And on the 
contrary, whoever by the clear conviction of his 
own mind knows and feels himself to be a hypo- 
critical transgressor of his moral duty, must be 
assured that God, who knows him better than he 
does himself, cannot fail to be his more severe 
judge and avenger.—M. }. 

ares vy. 20.—If a man be conscious to him- 
self of his own wickedness, yea, the very secret 
wickedness and hypocrisy of his heart, sure 
God Himself, who set up in every man this 
‘seandle’’ of conscience, as Solomon calls it, 
Prov. xx. 27, cannot be ignorant of it; He being 
the fountain of all knowledge, and all knowledge 
in the creature derivative from Him, and so 
knowing all things that are knowable by any 
creature, and infinitely more.—M. ]. 

[Macxniaat: v. 22.—This general declaration 
must be limited by the conditions, which in other 
passages of Scripture are made necessary to our 
petitions being granted by God; such as, that 
we ask things agreeable to His Will, ch. v. 14, 
15; and that we ask them in faith, Jas. i. 6; 
that is, in the full persuasion of the Divine wis- 
dom and goodness, and with sincerity and res- 
ignation. Such prayers, they who keep the 
commandments of God, may hope will be heard, 
because they keep His commandments by habit- 
ually doing the things which are well-pleasing 
to Him.—M.]. 

[Pyrie: vv. 23, 24.—These verses may be thus 
paraphrased: In short, true faith in the doc- 
trine of Christ, and true charity to mankind, 
especially to our Christian brethren, is the sum- 
total of our duty. And you, that have already 
duly performed it, have a sufficient pledge and 
earnest of your acceptance with God, as true 
disciples of Christ, by the gifts and graces of 
His Holy Spirit conferred upon you.—M. ]. 

Rivier: v. 24.—The way of the Spirit is not 
to traced; the working of God is not to be 
perceived. The Divine Author and His opera- 
tion are hidden from us, but His work is mani- 
fest. And though we cannot see God at any 
time, or feel the motion of the Spirit in our 
hearts, yet is there certain evidence whether we 
are brought on by Him or not. St. John gives 
us an infallible rule, that we may know that God, 
by His Spirit, dwelleth in us, if we keep His 
commandments.—M. ]. 

Ezsrexirt Hopxins:—A clear conscience gives 
us boldness of access unto God. Guilt abashes the 
soul, and makes it both ashamed and afraid to 
appear in the presence of God: and therefore 
Adam, as soon as he had sinned against his 


(1 Jno. iii. 5), 


My conscience now is purified, 
All plea to Moses is denied, 

He acquitteth me to-day 

Who all sin did take away; 
Nothing can condemn or grieve 
Jesus sinners does receive. 


Maker, presently hides himself from Him. We 
may observe in ourselves, what a slavish deject- 
edness seizeth us when we come to God in duty, 
after we have wronged Him by any known sin: 
we come to Him suspiciously; and with such a 
misgiving fear, as if we would not have God take 
notice that we are before Him; and are still in 
pain, till the duty be over. But, when our con- 
sciences are clear, oh, with what delight do we 
haste to God, and with what content do we stay 
with Him! How doth the soul dilate and spread 
itself under the smiles of God, beating full upon 
it! ‘*So, O Lord, here is a heart that I labour to 
make and keep void of offence; dothou fill it 
with thy promised grace and Spirit. It ig not, 
indeed, a mansion pure enough for the pure and 
holy God; yet it issuch, as thou wilt accept, and 
in which thou wilt dwell. There are still many 
hidden corruptions in it, but do thou search them 
out; and thou, who hast kept thy servant from 
presumptuous sins, do thou also cleanse me from 
secret faults.’”? Thus a clear conscience, with a 
holy and reverend boldness, addresseth itself to 
God; and sweetly closeth up every duty and 
every prayer, with full assurance of obtaining 
mercy from God. So the Apostle (Heb. ix. 22): 
‘‘Let us draw near... .in full assurance of 
faith:’”’ how may we gain this full assurance, 
when we draw near to God? By ‘having our 
hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience:”’ get 
but a pure and clear conscience, and that will 
enable you to draw near to God in full assurance 
of faith, and so here (1 Jno. iii. 21): ‘* Beloved, 
if our heart condemn us not, then have we con- 
fidence towards God:” if conscience be not evil 
to accuse us, then have we confidence towards 
God: when the face of man’s conscience looks 
cheerful, and hath not a frown or a wrinkle 
upon it, this makes us joyfully to apprehend that 
God’s face towards us is serene also, and that we 
shall be welcome at all times into our Father’s 
presence: this conscience suggests to us, and 
makes us come with a holy, yet with an awful 
boldness unto God.—M. ]. 

{Barrow :—No man can otherwise found any 
assurance of God’s special love to him, than upon 
a good conscience: testifying that he doth sin- 
cerely love God, and endeavour faithfully to obey 
His commandments.—If we desire to judge rea- 
sonably about ourselves, or to know our true 
state, the only way is to compare our hearts and 
lives with the law of God, judging ourselves by 
that rule according to which God will judge us. 
If we find in our hearts the love of God and good- 
ness (sincere although imperfect) ; if we perceive 
ourselves disposed to keep God’s commandments 
(to live piously, righteously and soberly in this 
world); then may we have a satisfactory hope 
concerning our state; then “we may (as St. John 
saith) have confidence toward God, because we keep 
His commandments and do those things that are pleas- 
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ing to Him:” but if we do not find that mind in| ered from each other; the one inward, percep- 
us, and that practice, we, in conceiting well of | tible to the immediate inner consciousness, the 


ourselves upon any other grounds, do but flatter 
and impose upon ourselves; if all the world 
should account us good, and take us to be in a 
good case, we should not at all believe them, or 
mind them; for let no man deceive us, he that doeth 
righteousness, he (and he alone) ts righteous, is the 
most faithful advice and unquestionable sentence 
of St. John. It is therefore (that by resting on 
such false bottoms we be not abused, and drawn 
thence to neglect the amendment of our hearts 
and ways, in order to our final account) a duty 
incumbent upon us thus to search our hearts and 
try our ways, and accordingly to judge ourselves: 
the doing which with care and conscience would 
dispose us to prepare for the judgment we speak 
of; for, /f (saith St. Paul) we would judge our- 
selves, we should not be judged, or not condemned. 
—M. }. 

[NeanpeRx :—(Christ), when about to partfrom 
His disciples, no more to be with them in His 
personal bodily presence, promised that He 
would be invisibly near and present among them, 
no less truly than during His earthly manifesta- 
tion. The proof of this, His actual presence 
among them, should be the communication to 
them of His Spirit. This should be the medium 
between believers and their Saviour, until vision 
takes the place of faith; till that immediate view 
of Christ, enjoyed by His disciples in the familiar 
intercourse of his earthly life, is restored in 
heightened glory to believers. Itisto this inward 
experience that the Apostle makes his appeal with 
these Churches and to it the inward experience 
of believers in all ages bears witness. Here, 
then, are conjoined two characteristic marks of 
fellowship with Christ which cannot be discov- 


other belonging to the outward life, but pre- 
supposing the former, of which it is at once the 
outward expression and the condition of its con- 
tinuance. The first is—Participation in the Spirit 
—promised by Christ; the second, Obedience 
to His commandments, which is the fruit of that 
Spirit’s agency, and in which such participation 
makes itself apparent. This being the Spirit’s 
work, is also, as the evidence of this work, the 
condition of its continuance; all Divine gifts 
being conditioned upon the faithful use of what 
‘‘is bestowed, according to the words of Christ: 
Whoso hath, to him shall be given.” —M. ]. 
[On vv. 19, 2Q see De corde condemnante, Critici 
Sacri Thes. Nov. 2, 991... 
v. 20. A Sermon byRoseert Sours, D.D. 
Sermon THemes: (Cod greater 
than our heart. 
Conscience an earnest of the last 


judgment. 

Use to be made of the misgivings of 
conscience. 

CHARLES StwEon, A good and evil 
conscience, Works 20, p. 464. 

R. Sours, The nature and mea- 
sures of conscience, 2 Sermons. 
ANDREW Gray, The mystery of 
Satth opened up, 6 Sermons. 
Isaao Wittiams, The Gospel a 
feast of Love, Serm. 2, 67. 

JOHN FLAVEL, The Spirit's tn- 
dwelling, Works, 2, 828. 
J. BasnaGE, L’union de VAame 
ry ne Serm. 2, 601. 


vv. 20, 21. 
v. 21. 
v. 23. 


vy. 24, 


6. Warning and Exhortation with reference to the false teachers. 
Cuapree IV. 1-6. 


Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits whether they are of! God: be- 
2 cause many false prophets are gone out into the world. Hereby know ye? the Spirit of 
God: Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come® in the flesh is of God: 
3 And every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus‘ Christ is come in the flesh is not of! 
God: and this is that spirit of antichrist, whereof ye have heard that it should come; 
4 and even now already is it in the world.’ Ye are of! God, little children, and have 
5 overcome them: because greater is he that is in you, than he that is in the world. They 
6 are of! the world: therefore speak they of? the world, and the world heareth them. We 
are of God: he that knoweth God heareth us; he that is not of! God heareth not us.* 
Hereby’ know we the spirit of truth, and the spirit of error. 
Verse 1. (1 é«, German: “out of.”—M. 
Verse2. f ycvwaaoxere A.B.C.G. al. Cod. Sin. has in the text yevdoxopey, but corrected yeroonere. 
8 Uinavédra A. C. Sinait.—B. reads dAnAv@dvac; Vulgate : ventsse conforming to the usage of Latin. 
(German: “Every spirit which confesseth Jesus Christ come in the flesh.”—M.] 
Verse 8. 4 Instead of the reading of A.B. ray Incovy, G.K.and Sin. have Xpiagrdoy dv capi éAnaAvéra, 
but G. has also the Article and Sin. reads x ¥ pio vy insteadof Xpraozrd». Both readings, the shorter roy 
"Incotvy, and the longer agreeing with v. 2, are well authenticated, and either may for the ori- 
ginal reading, it being equally probable that the longer reading was abbroviated into the shorter, and 


that the shorter was changed into the longer; the testimony for both renders the decision very difficult; 
but the shorter form seems to be the lectio dificilior.—By the side of the reading 8 my duoAO0yet 
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rdy ‘Incovy, the Church Fathers have the variation 3 Aves rd» Iycety, among the Latins 
Tertullian (negantes—et solventes, adv. Marc. 5, 16), Augustine qui solett Jesum ef im carne venisse 
also the two conjoined. It is repeatedly asserted, that the heretics suppressed Avecy (Socrates A. 
7, 32; Fulbert and Hinemar: Zraserunt, in Tischendorf 1859 editio mayor). Bengel well obeerves: Aw 
manam polius artem, quam aposlolicam redolet (Aver) saptentiam. It is a dogmatical terminus tecAni- 
cus to denote the Nestorianism which dissolves the union of the Godhead and the humanity in Jesus, 


brist. 
(Socrates, H. EB. VII.32: yéypawre ¢y rots wadarots arvriypdgots tt way wretpa 
&b Aves TdDr "I_QGOUY, awd Tov Beod ovK éoriv. Irensus (ILI, 8, p. 511 ed. Stieren): 
dgitur omnes extra dispositionem sunt, gui sub oblentu agnitionis alterum quidem Jesum t. 7 alle- 
rum autem Christum, ct allerum Unigenitum, et allerum Salvatorem ... 
lis, Deos quidem plures confAngens et Patres multos simulans. Comminuens autem ef 
Filium Dei ; quos et Dominus nobis cavere praedixit, ef discipulus gus Joannes in prads 
eos pracepit dicens: “Multi seductores exierunt in hunc mMundum, qui non J 
carne : ic est seductor et Antichristus. Videle eos, ne perdatis quod uperatt : 

ait: * Multi exterunt de sxzculo. In hoe cognoscite Spiritum Det. 

| confitetur Jesum 1 in carne venisse, ex Deo est. Et omnis Spiritus qui solvit Jestm, non est ex 

eo, sed de antichristo est.” Hac autem similia sunt tlli quod in Evangelio didum quoniam “ VFerbum 
caro factum est, e habitavit in nobis.”—Origen on Matth. xxv. 14 (Vol. 1V. 359-361 ed. Lommat.): Secem- 
dum hanc divinitatis naturam non ; r, sed peregrinatur secundem di. Y 7 
. —Haee autem dicentes non solvimus suscepti . 


o oe 


: magis homo tle 
quem sationem carnis Christus suscepit non est aolvendus ab eo, nec alier eat dicendus ad 
cof Et vide att: “Sicué homo peregre futurus” quoniam non erat homo, sed sicut homo ef quasi 
homo peregrinabitur, es eet ee ree divinttatis naturam.” While thus Irenwus and Origen 
clearly had the ng 5 Avec betore them, Polycarp, on the other hand, seems to quote, though 
loosely, the received text (Ep. ad. Philipp.cap.7): Ids ydp 55 dv wh dpodoys ‘Invovs 
Xpetordy dv capi éAndAvOdvar avrixptpros tore. xai‘hs dy pig OGpodoyy rd 
BhapTriptoy rov cravpov éx rov &tafdAov dart. cai bs av pedodevy ra Ac 
yta rev xuplov wpds tas iBias ExcOupmias cai Ad Bad ald avaTTATLY pHTe 
npioty elvat, obros wpe é rents fore roe Larava. pa ford)—Huther: Very singular 
is the opinion of Semler that 5 Aves originated oculorum vitio; the reading may probably be accounted 
for from the polemics against Gnosticism (Grotius, Liicke, de Wette, Huther), and this supposition is 
borne out by the scholion in Matthai p. 225: wpowsevcary yap avroy(rov ayTex ptgroy)ai 


eipécess, bv xapaxcteptorixoy Td bcd pevdowpodnray cai wryevparery Aver 
roy ‘Incovy & Te BH OpodAoyety avuTrdy évy capxt cAnAvédvar—M]. 
. which does not confess Jesus is not of God.” —M. 


edaoee "And every 
(* German: “And this ts the vp a axaciaaa  Mag have heard 


world already.” 80 Alford.— 


tt cometh, and now it is tm the 


Verse 6. © 85 on éoriy x Tod Oeod, OvK axover HueoDY oD rening ane -O. (pereere Py mistake!) 


Téx rovrov B.G.K. Sinait; important on account of ch. iii. 24; 
(German: “From -] 


this.” —M 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The difference of the spirits renders the trial neces- 
sary, v.1. 

Ver. 1. Beloved :—The Apostle begins with 
éyaryroi as ch. iii. 21 [ef. v. 7. ch. iii. 2.—M], in 
the joyful consciousness of the common blessings 
of the Divine adoption, and earnestly solicitous 
of inciting and exhorting those to the exhibition 
of brotherly love who are loved of God. 

Believe not every spirit.—Here, as in ch. 
ii. 18-28, the Apostle adverts to the false teach- 
ers. Those who are to believe on the name of 
the Son of God (ch. iii. 28) in the power of the 
Holy Ghost (ch. iii. 24) given to them and bear- 
ing witness to their spirit that they are the chil- 
dren of God (cf. Rom. viii. 16), must not believe 
every spirit. The reference is to a plurality, a 
multitude of spirits (mdvre mvevparc), not to a 
Dual but to a Plural. Hence, we must under- 
stand the expression of the spirits of men to whom 
the spirit bears witness. Every human spirit has 
its peculiarity, its special gifts and views, its 
mode of expression, which the animating, 
moving Spirit does not change or render uni- 
form. Many a spirit might secure our approba- 
tion, sympathy and attention, which is not 
influenced by the Spirit of God. Hence the 
warning, to which, becauee of its great import- 
‘ ance, there is forthwith annexed the exhortation: 
—** But try the spirits whether they are of God.” 
[Huther: The idea mvetya is closely connected 
with wevdorpog7ra:. The true prophets spoke, as 
we read 1 Pet. i. 21, od wvetyarog ayiov gepéd- 
pevor; the source of the revelations whose utter- 
ers (rpdé¢nuc) they are, isthe tyvev ua aytov or 
the wevpa tov deo, whereby is described, 
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not an affection of their mind, but the Drvixr 
Power, different from their own individuality, 
which animates and influences them (divenee 
inpiorov, the synonyme of zvevpa aytov, Luke i. 85.). 
This rvevya speaks by the prophet, entering 
into his rvevua and communicating to him the 
truth to be revealed; and thus the wveiya of the 
prophet becomes a rveiyua éx rov Veov. But since 
every prophet has his own svevya, there is, al- 
though the mveiua ayiov is One, a plurality of 
prophetical spirits. The same relation takes 
place in an opposite direction, in the case of the 
pseudo-prophets. They also are under the influ- 
ence of one spiritual being, to wit, under that of 
the rvevua, that é« rot Yeov ov for, the mrevpa 
THe TAdYys ; this spirit also is one, but since it pene- 
trates with its lie the rvevyzara of the pseudo-pro- 
phets and makes them like itself, we may say of the 
awvevpa of each individual prophet that is not of 
God, that it is not a mvevpa t7¢ GAfbeiac, but a 
wvevtpa Tie TAdvyjc.’’—The rationalistic interpre- 
tation of Socinus (‘‘sensus hominis aliguo modo 
tnspiratus”) and Episcopius (‘‘doctrina”), and 
the figurative construction of the word metye= 
Aadovvres év avebpare of Liicke, de Wette and 
Calvin . pro eo qui spiritus dono se praditum esse 
jactat ad obeundum prophetie munus”’), are equally 
irreleyant.—M. }. : 
But try the spirits whether they are of 
God.—John evidently speaks of a plurality of 
spirits (rad xvetpara). Instead of a receiving 
surrender to and of agreeing with them, of the 
assensus (woTevecy) John requires a doxipdfer, @ 
cautious criticism before the xaréxerv Thess. v. 
21), and he requires it of all like Paul, Rom. xii. 
2; Phil. i. 20; Eph. v. 10; I Cor. x. 15; xi. 13, 
although some may have a special gift in discern 
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ing the spirits (1 Cor. xii. 10: dcaxpioess rvevpdruv 
Calvin: ‘‘alloguitur—singulos fideles,’”’ as opposed 
to Lorinus: ‘*‘Non omnium est probare; unum 
oportet in ecclesia summum judicem questionum de fide 
moribusque ; td est sine dubio Pontifex Maximus.” 
pris may be conclusive reasoning to Romanists, 

ut will be utterly repudiated by Protestants, as 
an arbitrary dictum repugnant to Holy Writ.— 
M.]. The falsity of this exposition is evident 
both from the object of this text which every man 
ought to know; ei éx rov Jeov eoriv, whether they 
are of, originate in or proceed from God: the 
confession of Jesus Christ come in the flesh (v. 
2), and from the danger, urging such a test, to 
which every one is exposed and which necessi- 
tates the decision [the Apostle proceeds to 
pels the reason why this trial is necessary.— 


ecause many false prophets are gone 
out into the world.—These wevdorpogijra: an- 
swer tothe avriypicrow (ch. ii. 18). Cf. Matth. vii. 
16; xxiv. 11, 24 (where also pevdd ypicro: are spe- 
cified), 2 Pet. ii. 1 (where pevdodiddoxado: are par- 
alleled with the pevdorpogyprac of the Old Testa- 
ment), The idea of predicting something future 
is not any more the prominent point here than it 
constitutes in general the leading characteristic 
of the prophet; he derives his name from 
xpégnut, because he has, as it were, behind him 
the Spirit that inspires him, whose thoughts he 
speaks out and makes known. The true pro- 
phet must be clearly distinguished from the hid- 
den rvevua influencing him, the true prophet is 
ond mvevudroc dyiov gepbuevoc (2 Pet. i. 21); this 
avedpa divas npiorov (Luke i. 85). The point at 
which He unites with the prophet, is the prophet’s 
avevna, which as an organ to be influenced, must 
be clearly distinguished from the rveiua dyov 
who operates through it;¢for the rvetya aycov is 
the Source and Principle of the revelation, en- 
tars into the prophet’s zveiza, moves and imparts 
to the prophet, animates and prompts him, and 
thus the prophet’s zvevua becomes a mvevua ex 
Tov Beov, yet so that thereby the characteristics of 
the prophet’s spirit are neither obliterated nor 
annulled, neither as to his temperament, nor as 
to his mode of utterance, nor as to qualification 
for specific relations of the spiritual or material 
worlds. Hence there are as many mvebuara as 
there are pog7ra:, notwithstanding the unity of 
the efficient principle which influences them. 
But alongside this mvedua dytov, mveipa Ti¢ GAn- 
Gciac, there is a mvetpa tov avrixpicrov (Vv. 3), 
Tig nAdvag (Vv. 6), that makes the wWevdorpopirac 
and whose spirit must not be believed. The 
rvevua and mvebuara designate not absolutely 
yevdorpog7rac (Calvin, Liicke, de Wette and 
others), nor the sensus hominis aliquo modo inspira- 
tus (Socinus), nor doctrina (Episcopius), nor the 
superhuman principle animating man (Greek 
Comment., Augustine, Luther, Spener, Bengel 
(spiritui, quo doctor aliguis agitur), Neander, Diis- 
terdieck and others). Cf. Huther [whose note I 
have translated above, under ‘Believe not every 
spirit.”—M.].—With efeAyrAbdaow ei¢ rov xécpov 
Diisterdieck appropriately compares yeydévacw 
ch. ii. 18. After é« rod Yeov we ought to supply 
a reference to the sending forth, the missionary 
activity which in the case of the false prophets 
is an aping of the Apostles and the prophets; 
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they come from, proceed, go out from him that 
makes them prophets. Cf. Jno. viii. 42; xiii. 83 
xvi. 27, etc. cf. ch. xvii. 18; Matth. xiii. 49. It 
is therefore neither=in publicum prodire, as Matth. 
xiii. 8; xxvi. 55; Mark i. 85; viii. 11; Acts vii. 
7 (Grotius, Calov, Liicke, al.), nor==ez apostolis 
et eorum ecclesia, as in ch. ii. 19 (8S. Schmidt), 
nor==ez sedibus suis 2 Jno. 7. (Bengel).—On ei¢ 
tov xécuov cf. Jno. vi. 14; x. 86. They come into 
the world, which Christ was sent to redeem, 
which belongs to Him, in order to destroy it with 
their aiptoer dmuwdelac. (2 Pet. ii. 1): 

The standard of the trial. vy. 2, 8. 

Ver. 2. In this know ye the Spirit of 
God.—’Ev rofzp here evidently points to the 
following sentence and yvéoxere is not Indica- 
tive, but like morebere, doxeuafere v. 1, the Impe- 
rative [on the other hand Alford, on account of 
the very frequent év robry yivdoxouev, would let 
analogy prevail and take it as Indicative; but 
Huther, de Wette, Liicke and most commentators 
take it as Imperative.—M. ].—That 7d rvevdyua rov 
Veov denotes the Holy Spirit is evident both from 
the expression itself and from the antithesis rd 
tov avriypiocrov v. 8; the reference therefore is 
not to a loguens de spiritualibus ez inspiratione divi- 
na (Lyra). But the sequel shows that we have 
to think of the Divine Spirit working in the 
spirit of the prophets, to wit: ; 

Bvery spirit which confesseth Jesus 
Christ come in the flesh, is of God.—'Oodo- 
yeiv is the oral confession of a doctrinal truth 
Ge 2 Jno. 10.), like ch. ii. 23 (Diisterdieck, 

uther and al.); confession with a walk agree- 
ing with a Christian is not indicated here (Greek 
comm., Augustine, Bede), even though only a 
confession with the mouth emanating from the 
faith of the heart under the influence of the in- 
dwelling Spirit of God can be meant here, as in 
Rom. x. 9, 10; ef. ch. v. 11 8q.; ii. 22 sq.—The 
object of the confession: ‘I7cotv Xprordv ev capri 
éAnAv0éra. The form is that of a substantival ob- 
jective-sentence; hence the participial form 
should be retained, and the rendering avoided 
which would make it an Infinitive thus: that Je- 
sus Christ is or has come in the flesh; itis not a 
predicative sentence, but év capxi éAnAvOéra is 
added attributively; that which is known is added 
in the Accusative. The names are taken in their 
literal sense at ch. ii. 22; here they stand, as in 
ch. i. 8, in juxtaposition and must not be sepa- 
rated according to ch. ii. 22, as if they imported: 
Jesus the Christ who is come in the flesh; so 
Luther renders wrongly in his Scholia, and 
Huther inclines in that direction. In like man- 
ner év capxi must be held fast and not be made 
equivalent to etc odpxa, a8 maintained by Augus- 
tine, Luther, Calvin, Piscator, Sander and al.; 
év capxi denotes the mode of existence, in which 
He appeared and came; nor is there any ground 
here to assume here a pregnancy common among 
the Greeks who conjoin év with verbs of motion 
in order to describe the result, the res¢ (cf. Winer, 


‘p. 449), to wit, that He had come info the flesh 


in order to remain and work in the flesh; so S. 
Schmidt and others.—Jesus Christ came in the 
flesh from the time of His birth after He cdpé 
éyévero and toxfywoev tv juiv (Jno. i. 14) ef. ch. 
i. 1. sqq.—The conversatio in carne, inter homines, in: 
vera natura humana, nor the incarnatio, which is 
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pre-supposed as the transition, is meant here; 
nor is here a limiting reference to innumera mala 
and ipsa cruenta mors, as maintained by Socinus, 
who erroneously refers to Heb. ii. 14; v. 7, and 
Grotius who adverts to a Hebraism.—’Epyecfa 
indeed is often used to designate the appearance 
of teachers, but then it either occurs with a qual- 
ifying ém? ro dvéuert, Matth. xxiv. 5, or & 
to dvéuart, Jno. v. 48, or ei¢ paprupiav, Jno. i. 7, 
or with an indication of the subject as éu7aixraz, 
2 Pet. iii. 8, or an addition like xai ratty tiv 
didaxny ov gépet, 2 Jno. 10, or as in Matth. xi. 18, 
of John, pare éodinn pare wivwv or as in Matth. 
xvii. 11 of Elias xai aroxaraorjce: mévra, so that 
the context invariably marks either the appear- 
ance of the teacher, or distinctly states that he is 
not exclusively referred to as a teacher, namely 
in his vocation of teacher. Here also the refer- 
ence seems not to be exclusively to the office of 
a teacher or a prophet, which is by no means in- 
dicated by év capxi. But it is important to notice 
here the tense; for while we have in this place 
the part. perfecti éAnAviéra, ch. v. 6 gives the part. 
aor. 6 éAGov and 2 Jno. 7 the part. pres. epyduevov; 
the Present denotes the fact which is not a single 
act, in a moment, like birth, but has a longer 
duration which may be seen and represents this 
in a timeless form; the Aorist denotes an act as 
purely historical, the Perfect an act which, 
though historically completed, has present con- 
tinuance (Winer, Part III. 3 40). Thus this con- 
fession contains the fundamental truth of the 
Gospel; Xprord¢ and év capxi tAnAvOdra indicate 
the dignity and existence of the Son of God and 
emphatically assert His humanity as a reality 
and a historical fact for alltime. Bengel excel- 
lently remarks: ‘Jn carne, est ergo Ipse aliquid 
preter carnem; hereses verilatem carnis Jesu 
Christi negantes presupponunt et eo tpso confirmant 
DEITATEM gus, Quippe cum qua non poterant concili- 
are carnem, tanquam ea dignam.”’ 

Ver. 8. And every spirit which con- 
fesses not Jesus, is not of God.—Tov "Iyaow 
eomprehends what was said in v. 2, viz.; Xprordy 
év capi éAnAvéra, it is just the historical Christ 
and none other.—0 yu) duodoyei—if he does not 
confess, while 8 ovy éuodoye would be=who does 
not confess. From this it is evident that John 
contemplates not so much distinct persons, as 
only distinct doctrines. Winer, part IIT. 3 55. 
[Huther observes that 7) denotes the contradiction 
of the true confession, while ob would express 
only a simple denial.—™M. ]. 

And this is the (spirit) of antichrist, of 
which ye have heard that it cometh, and 
now it isin the world already.—Toiro re- 
fers to mvevua, not to duodoyeiv, and 1d Tov avrixpia- 
tov is the (zveiya) of antichrist; for 7d pre-sup- 
poses a substantive or constitutes a substantival 
idea; were it, as Valla, Episcopius, Huther and 
al. render, proprium antichristi, matter of anti- 
christ, rovro would not refer to mvevua but to 
dpodoyeiv ; this would be rather an artificial con- 
struction and 1d before rov avrixpicrov would be 
superfluous. The passages adduced, viz. Matth. 
xxi. 21; 1 Cor. x. 24; 2 Pet. ii. 22; Jas. iv. 14, 
are somewhat different, for they import one and 
all a substantival idea, rd rij¢ ovxic, Td éavrov, Td 
Tie Twapotuiac, ro TH¢ abptov [that of the fig tree, 
that of himself, that of the proverb, the event of 


the morrow—wM. ], while here the Genitive alone 
would have been sufficient.—’ Aajxéare refers not 
to the written word ch. ii. 18 where we have al- 
ready #xolcare, but to the previous oral instruc- 
tion they had received. The last clause xa? vev 
év TQ xéopy ecriv 757, which emphatically asserts 
that the spirit of antichrist is already now, at the 
present time, working in the antichrist, is not gov- 
erned by axyxéare but codrdinated with xai Touré 
éoriv Td tov avriypiorov. Cf. ch. ii. 18. 

Comfortable strengthening and assurance against 
the false prophets. vv. 4-6. 

Ver. 4. Ye are of God, little children.— 
The Apostle moved, and affectionately confident 
(rexvia) that they all stand in the fundamental 
truth and are the children of God (ch. iii. 1, 2, 
18, 14), urgently represents to them (ieig em- 
phatically placed first as in ch. ii. 24,27), what 
is given to them: éx rov ead éoré, agreeing with 
the leading thought ch. ii. 29 and the context: 
the trial to be made is ei ex rov Veou éoriv (v. 1 
and he that confesseth Jesus is é rou Veow tor 
(Y 8) and he that confesseth not Jesus é ro» 

cov ovK gore. 

And have overcome them.—aAuvrodc are 
the perdorpopyras (v. 1), in whom the wvetpa Top 
avriypicrov is operative and connected with their 
wvevpa, Hence not: antichristum et mundum (Eras- 
mus); the Vulgate renders falsely exm, which 
Lyra interprets: mundum, devincendo concupiscen- 
tiam, and other Roman Catholics: antichristum or 
spiritum antichristi in antichristis.—The Perfect 
vevixhoare as at ch. ii. 18, 14, where 1dv4 xovgpdy 
is the person overcome. The victory referred to 
there is inward in their hearts, here it is a vic- 
tory not only in their hearts but also outward, 
visible in the life, in the sphere of their church- 
life, the Church; in the former place the victory 
ig over Satan himself, here over his false pro- 
phets. But it is a victory actually achieved, and 
moreover a victory of continuous duration not- 
‘withstanding a succession of conflicts; through 
these very struggles and conflicts runs the victory 
already achieved and decisive, ye have overcome! 
ye have it! by your fidelity they with their se- 
ductive arts and temptations have been confounded 

Ebrerd). Cf. Jno. xvi. 83. Nevixjxare is the 

erfect not propter futuritionts certitudinem (Epis- 
copius),—potestis superare (Rosenmiiller). vin 
renders not very accurately: ‘‘Jn media pugna jam 
extra periculum sunt, quia futurit sunt supertores.”” 
The ground of their victory and overcoming lies 
indeed in them, yet nevertheless above them. 

Because He (that is) in you is greater 
than he (that is) in the world.—'0 & tyiy is 
He of Sarr of) whom they are, who abideth in 
them (ch. iii. 24; iv. 1, 2), that is 6 Bede (Greek 
Comm., Calvin, Bengel, de Wette, Sander, Diis- 
terdieck, Huther); this is also clear from the an- 
tithesis; it is understood of Christ by Augustine, 
Grotius, etc.—'O év rq xéouy==6 diéfodoc, whose 
children (véxva) the antichrists are, ch. iii. 10a— 
God is not only greater than our heart (ch. iii. 
20), but also greater than Satan, than all things 
(Jno. x. 29; 2 Cor. ii. 14); all things belong to 
Him (1 Cor. xv. 57; iii. 283).—[Huther: ‘Instead 
of the more specific év avroic¢ the Apostle uses iy 
t@ xéoum to intimate that the former, though 
having been for some time in the Church, belong 
to the xéoyzoc, which is expressly declared in the 
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words following. Soocinus: ‘‘Quemvis Johannes, 
non de co, qui ett in falsis prophetis, sed de 40, qué 
atin mundo, verba faciat, tamen necesse eat, ut mundt 

tone falsos istos Prophetas comprehendat, 
vel potius plane intelligat, quod satis aperte declarant 
sequentia verba.””—M. }. 

Ver. 5. The antithesis ae to essence, work and 
success : 

They are of the world.—’Ex tov «dopo, 
quatenus Satanas est ejus princeps (Calvin), hence 
not é gudv (ch. ii. 19). Cf. Jno. vili. 23, 44. 
The reference is not only to worldly lusts and 
carnal desires but to the ground and source of 
their life determining the exhibition of their life 
(dea robro). 

Therefore they speak of the world and 
the world heareth them.—The substance of 
what they speak and their success with the world 
are conditioned by their being of [out of, from— 
as to origin—M.] the world. This Aadeiv éx rot 
xécpov also is deep-reaching: ez mundi vita ae sensu 
sermones suos promere (Bengel). Huther capi- 
tally distinguishes AaAeiy éx tov xédopov from éx 
Tic yi Aadeiv (Jno. iii. 81) by the remark that 
% y# is not an ethical notion like 6 xécopoc. Al- 
though the separate points made by Oeoumenius 
(card rag capaixas et tar), the Scholiasts (éx ric 
Tovnpac aur yvounc), pa ee mundus tniel- 
ligit ac probat), Grotius (m ‘afectibus congruen- 
tia) and others, are correct, yet they shed light 

y on particular points aad not on the whole. 
The approval and agreement of the world consti- 
tate a proof against them on the principle r@ ydp 

Td duotov wpoorpéxes. Cf: Jno. viii. 87, 48, 
47; xviii. 87. [The false prophets left the 
Church and went out into the world to which they 
stood in inward affinity, and proclaimed to it a 
wisdom that originated in it; therefore the world 
heard them, é. ¢. approved and aseented to their 
word; r¢ yap dpolp «. 7. A. (Oecumenius); whereas 
the believers were hated and persecuted by 
the world, Huther.—M.].—Avrév dxobe: denotes 
hearing attentively with inward delight, while 
dxobery reva signifies hearing in general without 
determining the sympathy of the hearer. 

Inference and conclusion. v. 6. 

Ver. 6. We are of God.—A quickly added 
contrast of the false prospects without dé. After 
what precedes there are here implied the two 
thoughts which are not expressed: dia sotro éx 
tov Beov Aadovpev Kal tpeic iuav axobere, although 
the latter is indicated by 6 ytvdoxuy rdv Dedv 
dxobes Auav. Hence the Apostle understands by 
jueic himself with the Apostles and the teachers 
in the Church (and not himself and the Church 
tueic), as opposed to avrol (v. 5) and the pevdo- 
rpopyrat (v. 1). This isthe view of most commen- 
oo in opposition to Calvin, Spener, Liicke and 
al. 

He that knoweth God, heareth us; he 
who is not of God doth not hear us.—The 
antithesis 6 ycvdcnuv tov Sedv and b¢ ovn lori 
é& tov Seow requires, as is well known, that we 
should understand in the former clause éx Tov 
Seow elvac and supply in the second yevdoxery rv 
Oedv as the consequence. Hence éx rov Seod elvac 
must not be taken here differently from vv. 1-4 
and according to the contrast in v. 5. It is con- 
sequently not a general drawing and impulse tow- 
ards God (as held by Liicke and Neander), but 


the state of grace of God’s children, and their 
understanding of and conduct towards the word 
of God as preached to them. But nothing is said 
here concerning the manner how they did come 
into this state, nor is here any reference to 
predetermination (Hilgenfeld) or predestination 
eshte we know also from eh. ii. 2, iv. 14; of. 

no. iii. 16; i. 10 sqq. 29, that ali are desired 
and may enter into the sonship. ([Alford: 
Here we must remember carefully what the 
context is and what its purpose. The Apostle is 
giving «@ text to distinguish, not the children of 
God from those who are not children of God, but 
the spirit of truth from the spirit of error, as is 
clear from the words following. And this he 
does by saying that in the case of the teachers of 
the truth, they are heard and received by those 
who apprehend God, but refused by those who 
are not of God. It is evident then that these two 
terms here, 6 yevdonuy tov Yedv, and 5¢ ovK sore 
éx tov Veov represent two patent matters of fact, 
two classes open and patent to all: one of them 
identical with the xédouo¢ above: the other con- 
sisting of those of whom it is said above, éyvdxare 
Tov wartpa . .. . Eyvduare Tov am’ dpyie, ch. ii. 
18, 14. How these two classes are what they 
are, it is not the purpose of this passage to set 
forth, nor need we here inquire; we have else- 
where tests to distinguish them, ch. iii. 9,10. . 

. . 3 we have a striking parallel, in fact the key 
to these words, in the saying of our Lord to Pilate, 
John xviii. 37.—M. ]. 

From this we know the Spirit of truth 
and the spirit of error (deception).—'Es 
rovrov refers to hearing, but since the matter in 
hand relates to the trial of the spirits that teach, 
the reference is to hearing the false prophets and 
to hearing the Apostles and the ministers of the 
Divine word [¢. e. to the reception given to both 
classes.—M.]. Hence we must not think here of 
the criterion specified in vv. 2, 8, as maintained 
by the Roman Cathalio Comm., Calvin, Hunnius, 
Calov and Neander. 

In yevdoxouev John includes the Apostles and 
the Church. On 1d mveipa rife GAnbelac, of. 
Jno. xiv. 17; xv. 26; xvi. 18; from which pas- 
sages it is evident that the Genitive indicates 
that which the Spirit gives, testifies, whereto He 
helpeth and whither He guideth and leadeth; He 
is that Spirit that proceedeth from God and teach- 
eth the truth to then. In like manner, 1d wvetya 
Tic TwAGYne is the spirit proceeding from the devil, 
deceiving and seducing men (ch. i. 8; ii. 26; 2 
Jno. 8; 1 Tim. iv. 1; 1 Thess. ii. 8; 2 Thess, 
ii. 11.) The latter is certainly in him whom the 
world hears, the former in Him to whom the chil- 
dren of God give ear. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Aoxeuétecy is used here as by St. Paul, (see 
notes on v. 1, in Exegetical and Critical) and as 
the Lord Himself bids His Church do, Matth. 
vii. 15, 16. The Roman Catholic proposition: 
‘‘ Ecclesia tn suis prelatis est judex controversiarum” 
is not true; they limit to the ecclesia repraesentans 
and to the ae head of that, what the Lord 
of the Church and his Apostles say to all believers. 
However it is important to remember that the 
Apostle restricts this right and duty of trial 
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simply to the question whether the teachers are 
of God, and that he does not mean questions 
affecting the learning, wisdom or eloquence of 
teachers, or questions of secondary importance 
and on controversial points; he only refers to 
that which is necessary to the salvation of our 
souls. Qn this head every Christian ought and 
may, if necessary, apply the test. 

2. The believing Confession of One Jesus Christ 
uniting in Himself the Godhead and the Manhood, 
even the confession of the historical Christ is 
necessary to salvation and essentially Christian. 
John, of course, understands duodoyeiy as engag- 
ing the powers of the whole Christian and not 
only the oral confession without the heart; for he 
adverts to the rvebyara, specifies the antithesis 
pe duodcyeity and proceeds throughout in a con- 
templative manner. If this were not so, the true 
disciples of Jesus would have the same confession 
as the demons as their distinguishing mark (Luke 
iv. 41; Matth. viii. 29); hence the contents of the 
confession are not decisive per se. Cf. Harless, 
Ethik 3 89** p. 174.—But Estius has no war- 
ranty for limiting St. John’s direction to the 
apostolical age and for considering the confession 
of the Lord’s Supper as the criterion now; on 
the former confession depends also the latter, for 
the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper reflects of course 
the Christology, since the fellowship with Christ 
is accomplished in the most pregnant manner in 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Nothing 
is truly Christian without the living Christ. 

8. According te the Johannean mode of ex- 
pression the contrast brought out here is to be 
conceived as an error wholly gnostic, spiritual- 
ising and misinterpreting the historic and di- 
rected more against the corporealness, ¢. ¢. the 
manhovd of Christ than against his Godhead, an 
error rather Docetical than Ebionite. For odpf 
does not denote merely the human body apart 
from the human yy, the human voic, the human 
will or self-consciousness, which could not be 
done by the preposition éy, but it signifies the 
human nature, the manhood; and this is con- 
ceived in the precise manner in which He ap- 
peared in the world. Cf. Hofmann, Schriftheweis 
ii. 1. p. 76, 8q. 

4. John does not predicate of man independence, 
self-glory and perfect freedom in the sphere of 
his spiritual life; either.the Spirit of God or the 
spirit of Satan determines the spirit of man and 
conditions his views, inclinations, knowledge, 
words and deeds. Behind the rvetya of man 
stands the directing, determining, operating 
and fulfilling xvedua, which through the former 
and united withit, works on the world and on men. 

5. But any disposition of the human spirit for 
the Spirit of God or the spirit of Satan is no 
more taken for granted here than that the Spirit 
of God and the spirit of Satan are or might be 
supposed to be in a state of codrdination. Rather, 
we should say, does this victory, of which the 
Apostle discourses in such lofty strains (v. 4, cf. 
ch, ii. 18, 14; v. 4, 5), assert the superiority of 
the Divine Spirit to Satan and denote both the 
monarchy of God and the enmity of Satan, at 
the same time intimating however, that, though 
men may suffer themselves to be controlled either 
by God or Satan, all men ought to be and might 
become God’s. 


6. The Apostle contemplates the reality and 
the possession of the Divine sonship (elva: éa 
tov Seov—=yeyervijoba: éx Tow Seow), which is evident 
from his specification of the marks whereby the 
existence of this relation may be determined ; 
the reference, therefore, is not to the origin, the 
beginning of one’s being of God, to the manner 
how it is attained. The same remark applies to 
Jno. xviii. 36, 87 and also to ch. viii. 43-47, as 
is manifest from v. 80: zoAAol éxiorevoay etc atriy 
and v. 81: édy pelvyre ty rh Abyy Th Eve. The 
sonship or state of grace of faith in Jno. viii. is 
however quite young and only begun, while the 
case before Pilate and in the passage under notice 
respects the believing people in His Kingdom and 
under His Rule. According to the Johannean 
conception we have to view the sonship or state 
of grace of believers as complete from the begin- 
ning although ever progressing towards perfection 
and consummation and to the inheritance itself. 
A young babe or a sucklingis surely a perfect man, 
8 rational creature, though only as to the germ, 
and not yet a man, not yet fully developed in all 
the powers and gifts wherewith it is endowed. 

Li As supplemental to the exegetical notes on 
v. 5, and No. 8, above, it may be profitable to put 
together some of the interpretations of this diffi- 
cult passage. 

1. The Socinian.—Socinus: ‘‘Jesum Christem, 
i.e. Jesum qui dicitur Christus, non modo 
mortalem hominem fuisse, sed etiam trnumertz 
malis et denique psi cruents morti obnoxtun.” 
Grotius: ‘‘ Non cum regia pompa et exer- 
citibus, sed in statu humili, abjecto, mul- 
tisqgue malis ac posiremum cruci obnozio.”’ 
But it has been shown that év capai cannet 
be construed in this sense. 

2. Those asseritve and not only implicative 
of our Lord’s Incarnation. The commen- 
tators, most of them orthodox, who give 
this interpretation, either confound éy» 
capxt with ei¢ cépxa (Augustine, Luther, 
Calvin, Piscator, Sander andal.),or waver 
between éy and ¢ic, ¢. g. Hunnius: “Zeene 
ventre in carne dicttur Jesus Christus quando 
Adbyog ex sua velut arcana sede prodiens as- 
sumta visibili carne se tn terris manifestat. 
Here we must also name the exposition 
of Augustine, who introduces in the train 
‘of the Incarnation the death and redeem- 
ing love of Christ, and makes the confes- 
sion denial depend on ‘‘ carifatem habere”’ 
(Alford); saying: ‘* Deus erat ef tn carne 
venit: Deus. enim mori non poterat, caro 
mort poterat: tdeo ergo venit m carne ut 
moreretur pro nobis. Quemadmodum autem 
mortuusest pronobis? Majyorem hae carita- 
tem nemo habet, quam ut antmam suam ponat 
pro amicis suis. Caritas ergo illum adduxit 
ad crucem. Quisquis ergo non habet cartta- 
tem, negat Christum in carne ventese."—To 
put the question in his own words: ‘Arius 
and Eunomius, and Macedonius and Nes- 
torius own that Jesus Christ came in the 
flesh, are not they therefore of God?” and 
then replies that those hierarchs did rot 
in fact confess Christ to have come in the 
flesh, because whatever they might do by 
words, they in their works denied Him 
(Tit. i. 16). ‘They have not charity,” he 
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says ‘because they have not unity, and: the Christian religion is founded on credulity! 


therefore all their other gifts are of no 
avail.” (1 Cor. xiii. ad ic the 
Apostle says here nothing of charity, or 
unity, or of the love of Christ, but he 
simply asserts the true Manhood of our 
Lord, and this brings us 
8. To the true interpretation which takes 
éy in its proper meaning and applies the 
e to the case of the Docetz who 
maintained that our Lord had only an 
apparent and not a real body. See also 
the extracts from Irenwus and Origen 
above in Appar. Crit. note 4.—M. ]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The command: Try! 1. The occasion (v. 1: 
many false prophets); 2. The importance (v. 1: 
whether they are of vee 8. The difficulty (v. 1: 
the spirits); 4. The right (v. 4: ye are of God); 
5. The standard (vv. 1, 8: the confession and 
the contradiction, cf. v. 6.).—Be not afraid of 
the majority of votes, but fear the majesty of the 
truth of (out of) God; take care that thou do not 
violate it; the former cannot and must not have 
any influence in matters of eternal truth and of 
eternal life. Not from the masses comes the 
truth, but from One, with whom you ought to vote 
and to whom you ought to assent; but though it 
comes only from One it is nevertheless designed 
for all and should be brought to and diffused 
among the masses by means of preaching, testi- 
mony and confession.—You ought to regard as a 
Christian and a brother whoever clings to Christ 
in faith, no matter how heretical the sect to 
which he may belong.—Communities and Chris- 
tians grow more and more imperfect, the former 
into sects and the latter illiberal in propor- 
tion as they strive to give undue prominence to 
any one point of the truth except that of a be- 
lieving and vital confession of Christ. You may 
not even push into the background the sphere of 
creation with its appointments before redemption 
and its glory, for Christ is also the Creator of 
the world.—The question is the pursuit of victory 
in order to secure and preserve unimpaired 
eternal peace for eternity.—The fundamental 
truth is simple and ever plain to the simplicity 
of the heart. That with which you are familiar 
you understand and love; what you cling to, 
cleavea to you; that in which you live, lives in 
you; that, for and of which you speak, speaks 
out of you.—Either a prophet of God or a false 
prophet, either of God or of the world, moved 
either by the Spirit of God or by the spirit of 
antichrist, by the Spirit of truth or the spirit of 
error; a middle way and a third course are not 
provided.—Neither you nor any of your acquaint- 
ance may be able clearly to perceive your point 
of gravity, but it is there, and One, now a Saviour, 
but hereafter the Judge, knows where and what 
it is and will make it manifest in preliminary 
jadgments here, but in the final judgment there. 

STaRKE :—Trust, believe, whom? It concerns 
not riches and possessions, but your soul and 
salvation. It is amazing that most men are 
concerned about false wares, whereby they in- 
cur certain and eternal loss. The prudent will 
make inquiries and not join in with an incon- 
siderate credit.—Lying spirit, that sayest that 
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Gross lies! it requires faith, but rejects credulity. 
—We ought to believe sincere, experienced and 
honest teachers, yet so that we look only and 
solely to God and rest in Him as the author 
of the wisdom which they proclaim. Teachers 
should willingly subject their teaching to the 
trial of others, even to the trial of their own 
hearers, and consequently not only not deter 
them from it but also to urge them to it, and 
direct them away from themselves to God and 
His Spirit; otherwise they will not make honest 
Christians but render themselves suspicious.— 
The government alone has not the power of ap- 
pointing teachers at its option regardless of the 
views and wishes of the whole Church (or con- 
gregation), whose wishes should be duly con- 
sulted, for God has clothed it also with the power 
and ability to try the spirits. [Such a caution, 
however relevant on the Continent of Europe, is 
of course unnecessary in the U. 8.—M. ].—What- 
ever obscures and lessens in word or deed the 
person, office, doctrine and glory of Christ, is 
heretical.—Be of good courage! though the 
world and the devil rage, thou hast a strong sup- 
port, for God, who is with, by and in thee, is 
greater than all.— Whenever we are victorious, 
we ought to ascribe the glory of our victory not 
to ourselves but to God; otherwise if we take 
the least credit to ourselves, we rouse a new 
enemy, spiritual pride, most dangerous in this 
that it enables Satan easily to overcome us.— 
Like seeks like; the world loves its own but hates 
those who have gone out from the world. 

Hrevupner:—tThe Christian spirit of trial is in- 
timately connected with faith. Faith is not 
credulity.—This trying is a duty which belongs 
to every age and especially in our age when so 
many teach against the Scripture and still set uP 
the pretension that they have the Spirit, an 
consider themselves full of spirit and others 
spiritless. It is the duty of all Christians; con- 
sequently, also the duty of the laity.—The con- 
ditions of this trial are simplicity of heart, a firm 
faith, and prayer to the Lord for clearness of 
perception (to open our eyes). The deceived 
have indeed excuses to offer; but there would 
not be so many of the deceived, if they hada 
pure mind and would eth Try the more fre- 
quently and carefully, the more the spirit of 
deceivers flatters thee and thy vanity, and the 
greater the number of these spirits grow.— 
Everything which lays irreverent hands on the 
Person of Christ, from any side, is decidedly un- 
christian.—Should John aye given us a false 
criterion? Maintaining this is already the sign 
of a badcause. Whatever is anti-christian shows 
its true character by its contradicting the Apos- 
tles.—The superiority of the Spirit of Christ to 
the error-spirit of the world gives to the Chris- 
tian the preponderance; he need not fear any 
assaults of unbelief. John foretells certain vic- 
tory. All the shouts of victory on the part of 
unbelievers are nothing but false alarm. . All 
antichristianity panders to the spirit of the 
world; it flatters, if not the loose morality, yet 
the vanity and conceit of the world which finds 
it burdensome and confounding to believe in the 
Crucified One.—The false apostles prove the dig- 
nity of the true Apostles. 
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Basser:—Any pupil in a catechism-class, in 
order to be on his guard against the false pro- 
phets, may determine whether the teaching of 
a prophet has the grape-taste of Christ’s vine 
or the sloe-taste of the thorn of the fiesh and 
reason.—It is not because of the parts of the 
truth they hold in common with the Church, but 
because of the error wherewith they contradict 
the confession of the Church, because of the 
broken branch on the tree of truth, because of 
the cancer in the body of truth, that the sects 
are congregated as separate communities. 

KRuMMACHER:—The frontier of Christianity. 1. 
In which way ts it decided? Are the cumbersome 
trinity, God, virtue and immortality, or birth with- 
in the pale of Christendom, individual interpre- 
tation, the opinion of the majority of one’s con- 
temporaries—to determine Christianness? 2. 
The final trnfallible decision, over against the skep- 
tics, those who are at variance with the confes- 
sions, those who only seek for the word of God 
in the Seriptures but do not receive the Scrip- 
tures as the word of God, is given by the funda- 
mental fact of the supernatural revelateon in Christ, 
the necessity of regeneration, the personal preéz- 
istence of Christ or of the Godhead. 

FRoNMULLER:—Of the trial of the Spirits. 1. 
Why « ts necessary? Many false spirits have 

one out into the world, the spirit of antichrist 
is already now in the world—in the Church, in 
the school, in the family, in private life, in the 
great and inthe small. 2. Which is its end and 
aim? Whether they are of God or not. 38. 
Which ts its rule? e confession. 

[Burxitr: v. 1.—Believe not every spirit, eto. 
That is, every teacher who pretends tg be in- 
spired, and every doctrine that lays claim to the 
authority of Divine revelation: ‘but try the spir- 
its,” that is, examine their doctrine by the rule 
of the word of God, and try from whom they 
come, whether from the Spirit of God or from 
Satan.—M. }. 

Br. Hatt: v. 2.—Every one who confesseth 
Jesus Christ to have been God from all eternity, 
and in the fulness of time to have taken our na- 
ture upon Him, and to be come in the flesh, to 
accomplish the perfect work of man’s redemp- 
tion, is of God and speaks from God. And so by 
the contraries v, 3.—M. ]. 

Barrow :—He was not only (as the Gnostics 
and some other heretics have conceited) in shape 
and outward appearance (as a spectre, deluding 
men’s sight and fancy), but in most real truth, a 
vey perfect man; having a real body, figured 
snd circumscribed like ours, compacted of flesh 
and blood, visible and tangible; which was nour- 
ished and did grow, which needed and received 
sustenance, which was tender and sensible, frail 
and passible, which was bruised with stripes, 
torn with scourges, pricked with thorns, pierced 
with nails, transfixed with a spear; which was 
mortal and underwent death by expiring its 
breath, and being disjoined from the soul that 
enlivened it. He had also a soul, endued with 
the same faculties as ours; with an understand- 
ing. capable of learning and improvement (for 
He was a man, ignorant of some things which 
He might know: and He grew in wisdom and in 
stature), with a will, subject and submissive to 
the Divine Will (see Mark xiii. 82; Luke ii. 52; 


Matth. xxvi. 89; Luke xxii. 42; Jno. v. 80; 
Matth. xxi. 18; Jno. iv. 6, 7), with several ap- 
petites, of meat, of drink, of sleep and rest (for 
we read that He was hungry, that He thirsted, 
that He was weary), yea with various passions 
and affections (¢voa xa? adiéBAyra 7467, I mean, 
that is, natural and irreprehensible passions), 
and these of the most troublesome and afflictive 
sort, such as zeal, pity and sorrow; the which 
were sometimes declared by very pathetical sig- 
nifications and are expressed in high terms; as 
upon occasion of His friend Lazarus’s death it is 
said, He groaned in Spirit and was troubled; He 
then and upon other occasions, out of pity and 
sorrow, did weep; and ye know what excesses of 
sorrow, what anxieties and agonies, what tribu- 
lations, disturbances and amazements, the Evan- 
lists, using those very terms, deseribe Him to 
ave undergone at His passion; so that, as the 
Apostle to the Hebrews speaketh, ‘‘ We have not an 
highpriest that could not compasswnate (or sympa- 
thize with) our infirmities, but who was tn all potnis 
tempted (or exercised and proved) as we are, yet 
without sin.”’—M. ]. 

(NeanpeR:—Here is no other test of true 
faith, no other law for Christian union, than 
steadfast adherence to that one fundamental fact 
of the appearing of the Divine-human Redeemer. 
In all which proceeds from this belief, the influ- 
ences of the Divine Spirit should be acknowl- 
edged. Hence it follows, that provided faith in 
this one fundamental fact be the soul of the 
Christian life, no minor difference of creed should 
be allowed to disturb Christian unity; that mis- 
takes and alloys of Christian truth, which trench 
not on this one fundamental fact, should not hin- 
der us from recognizing the Divine Stamp in him 
whose faith and profession have their root 
therein,—that the bonds of Christian fellowshi 
should not thereby be sundered or loosen 
Steadfast adherence to this one foundation is the 
mark of being from God, of the Spirit derived 
from God.— 

Truth and error have each their peculiar his- 
tory of development. As in the continued devel- 
opment of Christian truth, the Holy Spirit is 
ever revealing Himself in the inward conscious- 
ness of believers, that Anointing spoken of by St. 
John; so does error, proceeding side by side with 
this revelation, mingle therewith its own dis- 
turbing and adulterating influence,—rending 
single truths from their connection with the 
whole system of truth and giving them the stamp 
of error. These are the two currents, proceed- 
ing from the ever operative Spirit of Christ and 
from the spirit of the world; the latter mingling 
with the revelations of the former its own dis- 
turbing element and imitating them with a de- 
ceptive outward coming —M. 1. 
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7. Brotherly love and Divine love as related to each other on the ground of Christ’s advent. 


“Cuaprer IV. 7-21. 


7 Beloved, let us love one another: for’ love is of God; and every one that loveth? is 
8 born of God, and knoweth God. He that loveth not, knoweth® not God; for God is 
9 love. In this was manifested the love of God toward“ us, because’ that God sent his 
10 only begotten Son* into the world, that we might live through him. Herein’ is* love, 
not that we loved God, but that he® loved us, and sent” his Son ¢o be the propitiation 
I1 for our sins." Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to love one another. 
. 12 No man hath seen God at any time.” If we love one another, God dwelleth™ in us, 
13 and his love is perfected in us.“ Hereby’® know we that we dwell'* in him, and he in 
14 us, because” he hath given us of his Spirit. And we have seen and do testify that 
15 the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world.% Whosoever?® shall confess!® 
16 that Jesus” is the Son of God, God dwelleth" in him, and he in God. And we have 
known and believed the love that God hath to”! us. God is love; and he that dwell- 
17 eth" in love dwelleth” in God, and God in him. Herein®™ is our love“ made per- 
fect,* that we may have boldness in the day of judgment: because as he is, so* are we 
18 in this world. There is no fear in love;” but perfect love casteth out fear: because 
19 fear hath torment. He that feareth is not made perfect in love.* We love him,” 
20 because he first loved us. Ifa man say,*' I love God, and hateth his brother, He is a 
liar: for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how™ can he love God 
21 whom he hath not seen? And this commandment have we from him, That he who 
loveth God love his brother also.* 
Verse 7. [} German: “The love.”—M.] 
Swas 6 ayaxa@y without rdy Gedy, B.C. Sin. al—A. adds rdv Oedy. 
Verse 8. [® German: “ Knew not God;” Alford: “hath never known God;” Liicke “hath never learned to know Him 


at all.” The force of the Aorist that he hath not once known God should be brought out.—M.] 
@s pi ere “" éyve trdy Ocdy is wanting in Cod. Sin., but adds éyvexey instead of yerda- 


«ee (from v.7). A. 
Verse 9. [®éy yucrvenGerman: “in us” (an uns) “in re to us.” Alford.—M.] 
rd, Linie.—M.] 


Sre, not “becanse” but “that;” so German, 
German: “ His Son, the only begotten.”—M. 
Verse 10. [7 é» rovrg; render “In ” as in v.9. ins of the unnecessary variation “herein” of E. V.—M.] 
German: “exists” Wordsworth “ consista.”—M.] 
avrds, the most authentic reading; A has dxcetvos. 
0 Instead of dweoreiAey, Cod. Sin. reads awécraAdkeyr as in vv. 9, 14, 
German: “And sent His Son as propitiation for our sins.” More correctly: “And sent His Son a propitia- 
tion for our sins.” No need for the supplement éo be in E. V.—M.] 
Verse 12 (8 German: “God hath no one over seen.” Alford: “God hath no one ever beheld.” But render more Idlo- 
matically: “No one has ever beheld God.”—M.] 
[8 wévey pévoper, otc., had better be reudered uniformly “ abide.”—M.] 


\ 
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¥4 There {s a great variation in the readings of the final words: dy apt» before rereActanéry eorip 
A. Vulg; dv nety after rereAccopédryn éoriv G@:K.and meny versions; évy 9eir between rered 
and ¢o7ié» Cod. Sin. B. [Alford: The love of Him is perfected in us.—M.]} 


Verse 13. (dv rov ih oval In this.” 
16 German: “ that.”—M.] 


See note 7 above.—M.] 


Verse 14. [}7 German: “As Saviour of the world.” 8o Alford, Lillie. No need for the supplement to be in BE. V.—M_] 


Verse 15. 18 Instead of 8¢ &v, B. reads da v. 


[}® German: “confesseth;’ so Alford who justly objects to all Futures “shall cenfees,” and Fieri execti 
“shall have confessed” and recommends the English Present with an exegesis,—viz., “that this Present 
betokens not a repeated act and habit, but a great act once for all introducing the man into a state of 


Opordoyxo a.” —M.] 
© B.adds Xpiorés after Iycots. 


Verse 16.(N cy nuir. German: “an uns” literally “af or on us” to which “concerning us” or “in regard to us” 


come nearest.—M. 


3 B.G. K.Cod. Sin. add uw év et, which owing to the same conclusion of the preceding verse was more likely 


to be omitted than added. 
Verse 17. (2 “In this.’ See note 7 above —M.] 
% Cod. Sin. adds ¢v Autry after ue 
Tas Kkplcews is plainly a slip of 


«@v, probably an error (with reference to v.12) as¢ry aydawy 
© pen. 


(%* German: “In this love with us is perfected;” Alford: “In this is love perfected with us.” The render- 
ing “our” of E. V. is almost solitary and should be changed. See below in Exeget. and Critical.—_M. 
{% German: “ Because as He is, we also are in this world.” 80 Alford and Lillie, who transpose, however: 


“Are we also, etc.”—M. 


Verse 18. [27 German: “ Fear is not in love.” Alford: “ Fear existeth not, etc.”—M. 
and Critical.—M 


% German: “Punishment;” eo Lillie, see note in 
29 German: “Is not perfected in love.” Alford: 


“Tath not been rfec din [His] love.”—M.] 


Verse 19. % Cod. Sin. reads roy Oecd» after ayawopery; G. K.avrdp (A. B. omit elther.—M.] A inserts od» 


after nets. 
(German: “ We love God.” —M.] 
Verse 20. (*! German: “If one says hateth 


% was, A.(K. L. al. Tischend. Alford—M.]; 0 ¥, B. Cod. Bin. 


- .” Translate: “If anysey . . 


° hate es e 7—M, 
h. Battm. al.—M.] The true reading caz- 
interrog- 


[Lac 
not be determined by the analogy with ch. ili.17 (Dulsterdieck), or by the consideration that the 
ativé is more expressive than the negative (Huther). 
[German: ‘“ How can he love God (or: cannot love God) whom he hath not seen ?”—M.] 


Verse 21. [%% German: ‘Also love his brother.” 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Connection. The whole section vv. 7-21 insists 
upon the exhibition of brotherly love, because 
love is the very Essence of God (vv. 8, 16), as is 
evident from the sending and revelation of His 
Son (vv. 8, 10, 11, 14, 15), from our past and pre- 
sent experience of the love of God (vv. 10, 11, 
16), from the experience of our confidence to- 
wards Him without fear (vv. 17, 18), and because 
as the children of God, we ought in grateful 
obedience, prove our enjoyment of such love by 
the love of our brethren, His children (vv. 19-21). 
Based on the yevrpbivat ix rod Geot (v. 7), this 
exhortation belongs under the great leading 
thought ch. ii. 29, and connects with the warning 
against the false teachers, because faith in Jesus, 
in whom the love of the Father has been mani- 
fested and brought near to us, and the fellow- 
ship of the Holy Spirit C: 18), the Spirit of truth 
and the Witness of God’s love in us, must evi- 
dence and manifest their truth and vitality in 
brotherly love. 

Exhortation to brotherly love founded on the 
Being of God. vv. 7, 8. 

Ver. 7. Beloved, let us love one another. 
—'Ayarnroi, ayatauev, & very emphatic expres- 
sion; being loved we must love; being in the 
enjoyment of love we are and dare not be without 
love; the exhortation, as aAAfAcus shows, must 
be restricted to brotherly (Christian—M.] love 
and not be extended to general love of man. 
[But the ground, on which this exortation is 
based, viz. that God is Love (v. o) and that He 
sent His Son ei¢ rdv xécpuoy (v. 9), shows that the 
love of man in general is notexcluded here. Cf. 
ch. iii. 18; so Ebrard.—WM. }. 

Because the love is of God, and every 
one, that loveth, is born of God and 
knoweth God.—'Or: indicates the ground on 


dridge—“ Love also his brother ” Alford, Lillie-—M.] 


axiom of truth: Omnis amor ex Deo est (Bengel), 
originem habet a Deo (Calov). This thought espec- 
ially strengthened by éx, must not be weakened 
into: caritas rea divina mazime laudabilis (Socinus, 
Episcopius), Deo maxime placet (Grotius), love is 
Divine as to its nature (de Wette), Deus caritatis 
auctor est, quatenus nobis mutuse caritatis causas 
abunde suppeditat (Schlichting). Neither must 
we add with A. rév ded», nor supply ‘the brother” 
with 8. Schmidt, Liicke and al.—[Didymus sin- 
gularly understood ayaxy here of Christ,—#rava 
ovx dAAny elvas vosortov } Tov povoyery, Goxep Sedy 
éx Seov, obrw nal aydrny éf dyaane bvTa:—and Au- 
guatine fitting together ‘‘Dilectto est ez Deo,” and 
‘‘Dilectio est Deus’ infers that ‘“Dilecho est Deus 
ex Deo,’ which comparing with Rom. v. 5, he 
infers that love is the Holy Spirit ’(Tract. vii. 6). 
Alford—M. ].—Now since love and life are and 
spring from God, a man that is born of God 
proves that he is born of God by loving; for he 
must have part of that which is in God and comes 
from Him. The Perfeet also alongside the Present 
shows that here again being born of God is re- 
garded as the antecedent fact, as the cause of 
love, and love as a consequence warrants and 
necessitates the back-inference of the truth and 
reality of being born of God. Cf. ch. ii. 29. 
Every one that is born of God knows also in his 
belonging to God, in his fellowship with God, 
God as the Source of love, and love as the Essence 
of God, and hence he must insist upon love and 
practise love, so that thereby he may prove his 
knowledge of and familiarity with God; to love 
and to know God are correlates, because love is 
of God. Hence Grotius (ostendit se Deum nosse 
sicut oportet) errs less than Calvin (vera Dei cog- 
nitio amorem Dei necessario tn nobis generat). 

Ver. 8. He that loveth not hath never 
known God.—Consequently: he that lacks 
love in general, has not known God, has never 
learnt to know Him at all Seagal b has sever 


which the preceding exhortation is made to rest. | made even the beginning of the knowledge of God 
The demonstration is conducted on a general | (Diisterdieck); this rendering is required by the 
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Aorist Zyvw joined to 6 uy ayarav. The reason of 
this is given in the following: 

Beoause God is love.—aA proposition which 
in the negative formula, according to the well- 
known‘ manner of the Apostle, still further de- 
fines the former assertion that ‘love is of God.” 
This relation of the two propositions and of their 
contents requires us to give to rz a causal con- 
struction; hence it indicates the reason and not 
the contents of Zyvu (Tirinus: non novit, Deum 
esse caritatem); in that case 6 Ged also ought to 
be wanting and i€ would be: ov« éyvw rdv Sedv, 
bri aydmy eoriy. Cf. Acts xiv. 18. Winer, p. 469. 
0 Vedc aydiry icriv==Deus nihil est quam mera 
caritas (Luther ), Dei natura nihil aliud est, quam ca- 
ritas, quam bonitas, quam summum bonum, sui tpsius 
communicativum (Hunnius). The Being of God is 
Love; therefore love springs from God. The word 
is to be taken essentialiter with most Catholic 
[Anglican—M.] and Lutheran Commentators, 


and not evepyytexdc with Calvin. and Beza: Det 


natura est homines diligere; for this construction 
makes God’s Love-Essence give place to God’s 
manifestation of love and adds the limitation of its 
application to men, whereas angels and even the 
Trinitarian God are objects of the love of God. 
Still farther removed from the depth of this say- 
ing, even to shallowness, are the expositions of 
Socinus (caritas est Dei ipsiusque voluntas effectus 
et ts quidem maxime proprius), Grotius (Deus est 
plenus caritate), Rosenmiiller (benignissimus). In 
this, that God is love as to His essential Being, 
lies the reason, why he that is born of God, must 
also have love and live in love and why the love 
of God must be allied with the love of the breth- 
ren who are also born of God. [Equally shallow 
are the explanations of Benson: ‘‘God is the 
most benevolent of all beings; full of love to all 
His creatures,” Whitby: ‘The Apostle intends 
not to express what God isin His Essence . . but 
what He is demonstrative, evepyntixac, showing 
great philanthropy to men,” and Hammond “God 
is made up of love and kindness to mankind.”’— 
Alford reviewing these quotations says that in 
them the whole force of the axiom as it stands in 
the Apostle’s argument is lost; ‘unless he is 
speaking of the Essential Being of God, quorsum 
pertneat, to say that he that loveth not never 
knew God, because ‘‘God is love?’’ Put for these 
last words, ‘‘God is loving,” and we get at once 
® fallacy of an undistributed middie: He that 
loveth not never knew what love is: God is lov- 
ing: but what would follow? that in as far as 
God is loving, he never knew Him: but he may 
have known Him as far as He is just or power- 
ful. But take é Sede aydry toriv of God’s essen- 
tial Being,—as a strict definition of God, and 
the argumentation will be strict: He that loveth 
not never knew love: God is love [the terms 
are oo-essential and co-extensive | : therefore he 
who loveth not never knew God.’ oa 
‘ oe of the love of God through Christ. vv. 
Var. 9. In this was manifested the love 
of God in (on) us.—‘‘ We hear the lovely, the 
living echo of Christ, Jno. iii. 16.” (Heubner). 
"By robry points to the sequel. 'Egavepddy as 
eontrasted with the hidden Being of the invisible 
God, annexes the objective, actual appearing 
and manifestation of the dydé77 Tov Veov, of the 
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love which is God’s, in God, as in ch. i. 2; iif, 
5; 1 Tim. iii 16; there is no reference what- 
ever to subjective knowledge. [Huther: ‘The 
Apostle does not want to say that the love of God 
has been known by us through the sendingof His 
Son; of. v. 16, but that therein it stepped forth 
from its concealment, and did in reality manifest 
itself.” —M.].—'Ev juiv defines either the sphere 
in which, or the object a¢ which [with regard to 
which—M.] the manifestation took place; it 
should be connected with the verb and rendered, 
either among us, with us, or at [in, with regard 
to] us. But the context does not introduce us 
merely as spectators but as receivers of the Di- 
vine love ee Gyowuev) ; and this love is not only 
to us an object of contemplation, which would be 
expressed by the Dative juiv without the prep- 
osition; but we ourselves are objects of this 
love, every one of us believers has expericnced 
it; hence we ought not to leave the matter unde- 
cided (Liicke), but must decide for the rehdcring 
at [in, with regard to—M.] us (Diisterdieck), 
according to the manifest analogy of Jno. ix. 3, 
where éy must be thus construed and explained; 
hence we may not connect it with aydiy roi Seow 
(Huther and al.); for it was not the love of God 
in believers which was manifested, as if the be- 
lievers existed before the manifestation of God’s 
love in Christ, but the love of God appeared in 
Christ and was manifested not ¢o, but at [in] the 
believers. On this account Bengel’s explanation : 
“Amor Det, qui nunc in nobis est,” is equally un- 
tenable. Still less admissible is it to make éy 
nuiv=eic nuac, a8 is done by Luther, Spener and 
al. Cf. Winer, pp. 231, 486.—’Egavepody is ex- 
plained by what follows: 

That God hath sent His son, the only- 
begotten, into the world. 

This is the fact of the manifestation. The 
designation rév povoyer7 the only child (Luke vii. 
12; viii. 42; ix. 88; Heb. xi. 17; Jno. i. 14, 18; 
iii. 18), ad auzesin valet (Calvin); what love, that 
He sent His only son (Huther)! It is therefore 
not==ayaryréc, omnium creaturarum longe carissi- 
mus, stbi dilectissimus (8S. G. Lange, Socinus, Gro- 
tius). John thus marks the exaltation of the 
Son, just as the term azéoradxev ei¢ tov xdcpov 
denotes His pre-existence (Jno. iii. 17; x. 86): 
to be sent, to be sent into the world can only be 
true of one already born, not of one who is only 
born in the world, but one existing above and 
before the world, 1 Jno. i. 1. 

That we might live through Him.—Thus 
év july ig explained. This indication of the pur- 
pose, iva, points as much to the life-fulness in 
Christ as to our poverty. Cf. ch. iii. 16, 17. 

Baumgarten-Crusius: Movoyev#e and Cjcouev are 

e two emphatic words: The most exalted One 
—for our salvation !—M. ]. 

Vaz. 10. In this exists love.—([German like 
Greek ‘‘ the love,’ #. ¢. love in the abstract.—M. ]. 
"Ayéx7n is to be taken quite general, as at ch. iit. 
16 (Neander, Diisterdieck, Huther), without the 
supplement of rov Yeo (Spener, Liicke, Sander, 
de Wette, Briickner and al.), as at Rom. v. 5. 

Not that we loved God, but that He 
loved us.—The simplest construction is to sup- 
ply ev robr@ to ovy and dAAd. Thus preparation 
is made for the comprehensive term rpdrog v. 19; 
the initiation of loving is with God; the beginning 
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and origin of love is in God (éx rov Yeod); speic 
and avro¢ are here emphatically contrasted like 
rov Yedv; amari dignissimum, and 4uac, tndignisst- 
moa (Bengel), the self-existence, independence, 
of the Divine love are intimated by the prevenience 
of that love absolutely unconditioned by any 
merit on the part of men; the former is what is 
really said here (Huther), the other, as we may 
justly infer from what follows, (lAaoudv) and from 
what precedes (iva Cyowuev), is implied (Dister- 
dieck). Hence there is no reason whatsoever for 
rendering érz once ‘ because” and then ‘ that” 
(Baumgarten-Crusius), or for translating both 
times ‘‘ because’? but only as protases, thus: not 
because we loved Him but because He loved us, did 
He send His Son (Lachmann), or fora transposition 
of the words as if we did read: Gre ovx ae). 
or for taking the first proposition as a dependent 
clause==juGv pu) ayarnodvrwy (Meyer: that al- 
though we have not loved God before, yet did He 
love us). a Lapide erroneously assigns to the im- 
plication the first place saying: ‘(Hic caritatem Dat 
ponderat et exaggerat ex eo, quod Deus nulla dilec- 
tione, nullo obsequio nostro provoeatus, imo multts 
injuriis et sceleribus nostris offensus, prior dilextt nos.” 

And sent His Son (as) a propitiation 
for our sins. —This is the proof in fact of avrd¢ 
fyarnoev nude. The Aorist arécrecAev, like fyarh- 
cauev, nyadnnoev, simply narrates, while the Per- 
fect arécradxev v. 9 absolutely presentiates 
Christ’s having been sent (Liicke). ‘Améorede 
stands emphatically in ante-position in order to 
set the act of God in relief; MAaopdy repi trav 
duaptiav nuov has an explanatory and substan- 
tiating reference to Cfowuev de’ avrov v. 9. Cf. 
ch. ii. 2; iii. 16. Insufficient: testatum feert, se 
velle condonare (Rosenmiiller). 

Brotherly love inferred. vy. 11. [from vv. 9, 10, 
and substantiating the exhortation v. 7.—M. ] 

Ver. 11. Beloved—<ayar7rof has a peculiar 
emphasis and distinct meaning, ¢. ¢. it designates 
those who stand in the enjoyment of the expe- 
rience of the love of God. 

If God so loved us.—Because ¢: with the 
Indicative introduces the aforesaid fact, it is de- 
scribed as an indubitable ground for an inference 
to be built upon it. [Alford calls attention to the 
difficulty of rendering this et with an Indicative 
in English, which is neither any expression of 
uncertainty, nor==since,, or seeing that; he de- 
soribes it as ‘‘a certainty put inthe shape of a 
doubt, that the hearer’s mind may grasp the cer- 
tainty for itself, not take it from the speaker.” 
If (it be true that) . .—is perhaps the neerest 
filling up of the sense.”——-M.]. Oirae denotes the 
preceding description of love; it is here=xhae ra- 
lione, prevenient without any merit on our part, 
in the sending of His Son for the propitiation of 
our sins; but it ig not=tanéa caritate, as in Jno. 
iii. 16 (where obruc—dore requires such a con- 
struction, as Diisterdieck rightly observes). There 
is no warrant for the interpretation: nullo homi- 
nux discrimine (Grotius). 

We also ought to love one another.—In 
the first place we have to take notice of spyelce— 
GAAfhAouc: we, first the object of the glorious love 
of God (7u45) must now also regard and treat 
every Christian as an object of Divine love and 
consequently become the subjects of such expe- 
rienced Divine love; to this necessitates us the 


brother whom God loves, and to this compels us 
the love with which we ourselves are loved 
Hence the Apostle uses the word d¢eiAouer not 
only because there is extant for it an objectively 
given commandment and example, but also a sub- 
jective preparation for it; aa God’s children, born 
out of Him who is Love, born out of His Love- 
Being, we must love one another. 

There ts no fellowship with God without brotherly 
love. vv. 12, 18. 

Vrern. 12. No one hath ever beheld God. — 
Cr. Jno. i. 18: édpaxev. The Perfects there, like 
tedéarac here are on account of mdzore to be em- 
phatically referred to the past with respect to its 
separate course and periods, and must not be 
construed according to a Hebraism, as carrying 
present force (Estius), or as comprehending the 
past and the present (Liicke). The word refécra 
denotes calm, continued looking at and contem- 
plation of a thing, but it is real seeing [in the 
literal sense of the word ag distinguished from 
spiritual beholding, inward vision—M.]; this is 
the view of the Greek Commentators, (Augustine, 
Spener, Liicke and al.), as in v.'14 and=—éépaaey 
also v. 20. The sense is: God is invisible (1 Tim. 
vi. 16). Passages like Exod. xxxiii. 20, and 
Gen. xii. 7; xvii. 1 etc., are not contradictory, 
since where God did appear, it was not His face, 
but some assumed form that beeame visible. 
Consequently the passage must. not be interpreted 
in & spiritual sense, as if it imported spiritual 
seeing and that God cannot be known and appre- 
hended by man’s own, natural powers (Piscator), 
or immediately (Rickli), or as He is (Estius), 
that He is consequently inscrutable (Neander 
The explanation of this axiom follows from, 

If we love one another, God abideth 
in us and His love is perfected in us.— 
The proposition: Jedy ovdele réaore re éaras, ob- 
viously refers not to the proposition ayexgy 
GAA#Aove which contains a presupposition and s 
condition, but to the leading thought: 6 dex 
vy duly pévet. The Apostle is wholly concerned 
with the inward life-fellowship, with the inward 
relation between God and man whieh is to be 
carried on to perfection and which manifests it- 
self in brotherly love; hence brotherly love is 
only the presupposition and condition of the 
assertion and assumption of such life-fellowship 
with God, but not of that relation itself (con- 
trary to Frommann). So especially Diisterdicok, 
Huther. The invisibility of God surely does not 
exclude our love ta God (v. 20. cf. 1 Pet. i. 8); 
nor is the invisibility of God used here to direct 
us to brotherly love, as if we should show to the 
brethren what we cannot show to Him (Licke 
and al.); in that case Yedv oix JeGoda: and not 
ayarayv GAAsiove would have been introduced with 
éav. ‘Aydiry Yeovu denotes His love, the love of 
God, even the love peculiar to and inhering in 
Him, which is in ua, if He év jytv uéver. In this 
life-fellowship with Him we participate in His 
love, which is rereAzcwutvy, has become perfected 
[i. «. has reached its full completion and matu- 
rity.—M.]. This love has its history of growth 
and completion in us and corresponds pari pases 
with brotherly love: where the one is, there is 
also the other; they mutually conditionate eaok 
other; it is loving with God, (out) of God, fa 
God, which with Him is in us as His Being; de 
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tiful loving (dgeiAouev v. 11) is natural in be- 
lievers. Hence the reference is not to God’s love 
to us (Hunnius, Calov, Spener, Beza, Sander 
and al.), for the predicate would not suit such o 
construction; nor to our love to God (Luther, 
Calvin, Grotius, Liicke, Neander, Diisterdieck 
and others), nor to ea dilectio quam Deus prescrip- 
sit (Socinus), nor to the mutual relation of love 
between God and us (Ebrard). 

Ver. 13. In this we know that we abide 
in Him and He in us, that He hath given 
us of His Spirit.—The mark of recognition of 
the life-fellowship of God with us, and among 
ourselves with God, agrees exactly with the de- 
scription at ch. iii. 24, as does aiso the reference 
to the gift of the Spirit (év robrw): Ore ex ra 
aveipatog avrov dédwxev jyuiv. Neither ov ch. iil: 
24, nor the preposition éx here, has partitive 
force; it rather answers to amd row mvetuaroc, 
Acts ii. 17; Jovl iii. 1 (Lxx.), while the Vulgate 
in conformity to the original text renders spiritum 
meum effundam, and denotes the origin and source 
of the Spirit in us, although we, as distinguished 
from Jesus who has the Spirit obx« é« pérpov (Jno. 
iii. 84), have only part in Him; the coarse notion 
of a divisibility or dismemberment of the Spirit 
must be strenuously excluded. The Spirit Him- 
self is given to us; nothing is said here of His 
gifts; there is no reference to the diatpéore rév 
xapcopdzwv, 1 Cor. xii. 4, 11—(in opposition to 
Estius). His Spirit (rd veda airov, the Love- 
Spirit of God) answers to aydrn avrov and con- 
firms the explanation of v. 12, as given above, 
and supplements the fact that His Spirit mediates 
in us His love and its perfections. 

Evidence of this inward life-fellowship as a certain 
fact. vv. 14, 15, 16. 

Ver. 14. And we have beheld and tes- 
tify.—Antithesis to v. 12: No one has ever 
beheld God, but we have seen the Son of the 
Father. ‘Hyeic designates the Apostles and their 
associates, and this reference is confirmed by 
reBedueta nai paprupovpev, which verbs point to an 
immediate, personal beholding as_ contrasted 
with the knowledge mediated by others (ch. i. 1, 
2; Jno. i. 14), to their eye- and ear-witness (Jno. 
i. 84). What they have beheld, that they testify 
also; both verbs have the same object: 

That the Father hath sent the Son as 
Saviour of the world.—In Jesus, the Sent 
One from God, they have beheld ddéav aizoi, 
déSav we povoyevotc napa tarpdc, TARpIS xdptTos 
Kai GAybeiac (Jno. i. 14), and therefore they beheld 
Him as the Sent Ono of God. Tov xéopnov (cf. ch. 
ii, 2; Jno. iii. 16; iv. 42), implies that He is 
sent fer every man, not only for the electi in omni- 
bus populis (Piscator); the universality of salva- 
tion is also confirmed by the sequel: 

Var. 15. Whosoever confesseth that 
Jesus is the Son of God.—This duodcyeiy i8 
the consequence of the reception of the paprupely 
ofthe Apostles. Cf. ch. ii. 2, 23. The reference 
here is neither to the confession in the fact of 
brotherly love (Bede), nor to the testimony of a 
holy life accompanying the confession with the 
mouth (Augustine, Grotius); but the faith of the 
heart, which receives the Apostolical paprupia is 
taken for granted. Cf. v. 16. 

God abideth in Him and He in God.— 
The confession, therefore, is to be taken as con- 
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nected with the life-fellowship with God, and an 
ungodly conversation surely will not belie the 
confession; God in Christ Jesus will have appro- 
priated salvation to the believer. 

Vzer. 16. And we have known and 
believed.—The beginning xal jyucic exactly as 
in v. 14. But éyvoxapev and meriorebxapuev is 
matter of the disciples of Jesus without any ex- 
ception whatsoever ( Estius, Calov, Spener, Liioke, 
de Wette, Diisterdieck, Ebrard, Huther), not of 
the Apostles only, as in refeduefa xa paprupodpev 
i. opposition to Episcopins, Rickli and al.). Cf. 

no. vi. 69: memcreixapev Kai tyvdxapev; of. 
Lange in this Commentary, Vol. IV., p. 166, Ger- 
man edition. ‘True faith is, according to John, 
a faith of knowledge and experience: true know- 
ledge of faith ” (Liicke); both are in one another; 
each conditions and promotes the other. Hence 
it is really immaterial which of the two is put 
first; the moral act of faith and the intellectual 
act of knowing are ultimately not without the 
working of God in His Spirit on our spirit. For 
the reception of the word of truth in faith is a 
receiving from the Lord of the word, just as the 
shining of this bright word into the heart and the 
luminous rise of the truth of the word in the 
heart, come also from Him. The two constitute 
the foundation of man’s confession. Hence the 
Perfects which continue to operate in the present 
confession. The object follows, viz.: 

The love which God hath in us.—Cf. 
Jno. xiii. 85: iva aydmyv Eynre tv aAAfio. The 
Present is emphatically placed first after the 
preceding Perfects; év is used here as inv.9. It 
is, as in Jno. vi. 69 (dre od el 6 Gytog Tov Yeod), 
something objective, God’s love on us, namely in 
Christ Jesus, wherefore Bede says: ‘‘Quia vide- 
licet cum haberet filium unicum, noluit illum ezse 
unum, sed ut fratres haberet, adoptavit ili, gui eum 
tllo possiderent vitam sternam.” Hence neither 
the subjective love of God erga nos (Estius, 
Luther, Socinus, Grotius, Rickli and al), nor 
the love of God indwelling in us (Wilke, Her- 
meneuttk des Neuen Testaments, 11, 64,), nor our 
love, kindled in us by God’s love (Ebrard).—Now 
follows the concluding summary, 

God is love and he that abideth in love, 
abideth in God and God abideth in him. 
—A combination of vv. 8and 15. ’Ev rg dydiryg 
denotes Love absolute, as the element of those who 
are born of God, and neither brotherly love 
(Lticke and al.), nor God’s love to us (Ebrard) ; 
it occurs here without any qualifying addition. 
Mévov, however, denotes the love of man in 
which he abides and which dwells in him. 

Perfecting of love tn fearlessness. vv, 17, 18. 

Ver. 17. In this, love is perfected with 
us.— Aydérn is again absolute as in vv. 16, 18, 
and must neither be construed as God’s love ei¢ 
juac, nor as our love ei¢ adAvjAove (Socinus), nor 
to God (Lange), but simultaneously as the dis- 
position and activity of love (Huther), as at ch. 
iii. 18; and we? fucv must receive its full force 
of among, between, with us; see Winer, p. 836 
sq.—Were it not parallel with év quiv v. 12 we 
might think of fellowship, ecclesiastical fellow- 
ship, the Christian Church, within which love 
bas been perfected; the context also points to the 
individual life and perfection of Christians and 
not to the life and perfection of the Christian 
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Church as such. Its most natural construction is 
with the verb rereAsiwra: (Liicke, de Wette, Diis- 
‘erdieck and al.), not with aydry, of which it 
cannot be the object, since it is not—el¢ jude, as 
supposed by Luther, Calvin, Spener, Bengel, 
Sander, Besser and al. The position of the 
words is not more decisive for the connection 
with aydry here than at v. 9 (in opposition to 
Huther); ue? yucv denotes the place where love 
was perfected. Hence judy must not be resolved 
into God and we (Rickli) and construed as the 
mutual love of God and Christians, which 
would be wholly inadmissible and repugnant to 
the spirit of the Gospel. TereAgiwra: should be 
construed like rereAcwwutvy écriv, y. 12, and redcia 
and reredciwrac in v. 18, this dydévy in and on us 
is something to be perfected, and this perfection 
itself is not ready and accomplished at once; it 
has its stagesand degrees. This is inconceivable 
and unpredicable of the love of God. But wherein 
is it primarily perfected? ey robry—iva mappn- 
ciav Exwpev: , 
That we have confidence in the day of 
jadgment.—On sappycia see Notes on ch. ii. 
28 in Ezegetical and Critical. “Iva, which follows 
airy, ch. iii. 11, 28; Jno. xvii. 8 and also é& 
totry, Jno. xv. 8, gives the purpose of God in the 
perfecting of love with us; we shall have confi- 
dence. ‘Ev rotr» therefore must neither be re- 
ferred to what goes before v. 16 (Spener), nor, 
with the assumption of a trajecta anticipatio, con- 
nected with dr: (Grotius, Beza and al.), nor must 
tva be construed in the sense of Gore (Episcopius, 
Bengel and al.). The guépa ri¢ xplcews is drav 
gavepudy ch. ii. 28. Of course éy has its usual 
sense and must not be explained==cic; for the re- 
ference here is not to the confidence of expecta- 
tion, the desire of its drawing near (Augustine, 
Calvin), where men are liable to deceive them- 
selves. Of course, he that may and will have 
confidence in the judgment, will also have confi- 
dence before it takes place; however, it is to be 
borne in mind that even believers, notwithstand- 
ing their activity of love, will be surprised in the 
judgment (Matth. xxv. 81 sqq.); the reference is 
solely to confidence in the judgment, not to con- 
fidence beforehand. It is incorrect to combine 
the two with Rickli, Huther and al.; nor must 
reredciura: be taken as a futurum exactum. [It is 
‘doubtful whether Braune’s exegesis will carry 
eonviction to the mind of the reader. It seems 
to be rather contradictory, for while he condemns 
the interpretation of Rickli and Huther, he seems 
éo adopt it when he says that ‘of course he that 
amay and will have confidence in the judgment, 
will also have confidence before it takes place.” 
‘On the whole, Huther’s explanation, which is 
‘substantially that of Alford, seems to be the most 
natural. He says: ‘The difficulty that some- 
thing future (our attitude in the day of judgment), 
iis to be valid as a mark of perfect love in the pre- 
sent, vanishes by the assumption that év involves 
‘both the rappycia of believers in the day of judg- 
ment, and their present rapfnoia in anticipation 
‘of that day; this combination was natural to the 
Apostle who thought of the day of judgment not 
as very remote but as already dawning (ch. ii. 
18). {In his love this future rappycia is to him 
aiready present.””—M. ]. 
Wecause as He is, we also are in this 


world.—‘Or: annexes the reason of our confidence 
in the day of judgment. ‘Excivoc is Jesus and not 
God (Augustine, Calvin and al.). The Preseat 
éori must not be construed—=w (a Lapide, Gro- 
tius, Rickli and al.), nor must the words & r¢ 
nda tobry be referred to Christ. The compari- 
son must be gathered from the context: it is 
very strict, xafoc—xai. The point in hand is the 
mévecy Ev tT ayary, which pévecy perfects love even 
unto filial confidence in the day of judgment (so 
Huther who cites Lorinus, ‘“‘reddiz mos carites 
Christo similes et conformes tmagini filii Dei”; 
Hence not likeness in suffering (Luther) or temp- 
tability (Rickli), not likeness in that, though we 
are in the world, we are not of the world (Saa- 
der); for nothing is said on these points; neither 
is here any reference to the adoption (Liicke), nor 
to dixavocivy (Diisterdieck). Love is the eternal 
Being of Christ, cf. ch. iii. 7 (Huther). [The last 
named author lays stress on éoriy and compares 
in the pees cited the words: «aBoc tscivor 
dixaiég €orev.—Alford adopts the explanation 
of Diusterdieck, who thus develops his view: St 
John does not say that Love is perfected in con- 
fidence in us, because we resemble Christ ia 
Love; but he refers to the fundamental truth on 
which our Love itself rests and says: because we 
are absolutely like Christ, because we are in 
Christ Himself, because He lives in us, for with- 
out this there cannot be likeness to Him; ina 
word, because we are, in that communion with 
Christ which we are assured of by our likeness 
to Him in righteousness, children of God, there- 
fore our love brings with it also full confidence. 
Essentially, the reason here rendered for our 
confidence in the day of judgment is the same as 
that given, ch. iii. 21 sq., for another kind of con- 
fidence, viz., that we keep His commandments. 
This also betokens the dixasocivn, of which Christ 
is the essential exemplar and which is a necessary 
attribute of those who through Christ are children 
of God.—M.]. ’Ev ro xéorw rotyy applied to 
éouév, denotes the place of abode, the earthly 
sphere of life, whereas Christ is in heaven, and 
is not an ethical idea, though we should supply 
with Bengel: amoris experte judicium timente, 
Ver. 18. Fear is not in love.—Antithesis 
of nappyoia év ry hptpg rec Kpicsuc. Quite gen- 
eral: In love is not fear; fear is not a part of 
love, it is something wholly foreign to it, which 
is only outside of it (Huther). According to the 
well known phrase: oderint, dum metuant, hatred 
and fear are congruous, but love and fear are 
wholly incongruous. There is nothing 2 of 
the fear of God which is the beginning of wit 
dom (Ps. cxi. 10), nor of love; hence neither our 
love to God, nor brotherly love (Liicke), and 
still less God’s love to us (Calvin, Calov, Spener). 
But perfect love casteth out fear.— 
TeAeia is more than sincera, opposita simulation 
(Beza), and 2 is not out of itself (Liicke), as if 
it were in it, but out of the heart. ‘‘ Love not 
only does not contain fear, but it also does not 
suffer it alongside of itself; the love which wholly 
drives away fear is not love in its first beginning, 
love as yet weak, but love in its perfection. 
(Huther). [Alford says of GAAé that it is not 
here the mere adveraative after a negative clause, 
in which case it would refer to something in 
which fear is, ¢. g. 9630¢ ovx gorcy tv ry Gyary, 
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GAN’ (éorev) ev TH poet: but it is the stronger ad- 
versative, implying, ‘‘nay, far otherwise:” “ an- 
tum abest ut... . ut;” and renders: Fear 
exuteth not in love, nay, perfect love casteth out 
fear, eto.—M. ].—Where such love fills the heart, 
there is no room for fear, 

Beoause fear hath punishment.—This is 
the reason why love does not suffer fear alongside 
itself. KéAaoie often used in the Lxx., [ Ez. xiv. 
3, 4, 7; xviii. 80; xliv. 12, of. Wiad. xi. 14; xvi. 
2, 24; xix. 4.—M.], as in Matth. xxv. 46 in the 
sense of punishment, pain of punishment ( Besser) 
under the menace of the xpiorc. Bengel: ‘‘ tormen- 
tum habet; nam diffidit, omnia inimica et adversa 
sibi fingit ac proponit, fugit, odit.”” Hence it is 
not consciousness of punishment (Liicke), for the 
punishment has not yet set in; nor condemnation 

-pronounced in the final judgment on him who 
does not stand in the fellowship of love (Diister- 
dieck). ‘O ¢éGo¢ is neither pro concreto: he that 
fears (de Wette, Disterdieck), nor is éyec—re- 
ceives; and least of all: fear holds fast to, tenet, 
thinks of punishment, knows nothing of clemency 
and love (Baumgarten-Crusius).—[‘‘The pain 
felt in expectation of the punishment of Him 
who is feared”’ (Huther); ‘Fear by anticipating 
punishment has it even now” (Alford).—M. }. 

But he that feareth is not perfected in 
love.—Negative connected with the main propo- 
sition: 4 redeia aydry &w BdAAe Trdv g6Gor, and 
application to the beginning: ¢éf8o¢ ove Lore bv 
ty ayéezy. Hence d2 is by all means to be re- 
tained, and neither to be cancelled, nor to be 
construed=—oty or xal [e- is strictly adversative. 
—M.). Itis accordingly both owing to a want of 
perfection in the individual and to a want of per- 
fection of love (rereAeiwra: év 17 Gydty—7 Tedela 
ayéiry), if fear is present, fear, as in Rom. viii. 15: 
oun éAdBere iveipa dovaAstag wad ei¢ P6Bev. Un- 
necessary [and diluting—M. ] are the conjectures 
of Grotius, who proposes to read xdAovorv (muti- 
lationem) instead of xéAaow (metus amorem mutt- 
lat atque infringit, aut prohibel, ne se exserat), and 
Kodovéuevoc instead of goBobuevoc (qui mutilatur 
aut ¢ tur in dilectione), and of Lamb. Bos who 
reads xGAvov instead of xéAacw. [Oecumenius 
says that there are two kinds of godly fear, ¢6,0¢ 
spoxarapxrexéc, Which afflicts men with a sense of 
their evil deeds and dread of God's anger, and 
which is not abiding; and ¢6f80¢ reAewrixds, of 
which it is said, ‘‘The fear of the Lord is clean 
and endureth forever,”’ Ps. xix., and which déouc 
tootrov arfiAaxrat.—M. ]. 

The love of God is necessarily united with brotherly 
love. vv. 19, 20, 21. 

Vex. 19. We love God.—**oBoipevoe is con- 
trasted with #ucic ayatauev Géov, without an ad- 
dress, like ayamyroi,v. 7. There is nothing here 
to indicate the Conjunctive or an exhortation. 
‘Hyueis,—emphatically placed first, who are born 
of God, His children,—rather notes the fact, the 
Indicative (Calvin, Beza, Aretius, Socinus, Spe- 
ner, S. Schmidt, Bengel, Rickli, Neander, Ebrard, 
Erdmann, Huther, Hofmann, Schriftbeweis II. 2. 
888); it corresponds, like the whole verse 19, 
with ovy bre Huei qyarhoapev tiv Sedv. Neither 
the comparison with v. 7, nor the ground and 
the further development in wv. 20, 21, can war- 
rant the interpretation that we must assume here 
an imperative Conjunctive (as Diisterdieck does). 


For the majority of authorities favour the addi- 
tion of the object, even the ovy of A. implies as 
much, [Alford, who is on the same side, fixes 
the connection thus: ‘He that fearcih is not per- 
fect in love. Our love (abstract, not specified 
whether to God or our brother) is brought about 
by, conditioned by, depends upon His love to us 
first; it is only a sense of that which can bring 
about our love: and if so, then from the very 
nature of things it is void of terror, and full of 
confidence, as springing out of a sense of His 
love to us. Nor only so: our being new begot- 
ten in love is not only the effect of a sense of His 
past love, but is the effect of that love itself.” — 
M.]. In the ground 

Because He first loved us, zpdaroc ia em- 
phatic, and this seems to suggest a primary ref- 
erence to our love to God, cf. vv. 9, 10. From 
our most natural love to God, grounded on our 
experience of the love of God, the Apostle now 
passes on to brotherly love. 

Ver. 20. If any say, I love God, and 
hate his brother, he is a liar.—’ Edy ric elry, 
ef. ch. i. 6; dre before ayana réov Yedv frequently 
introduces direct speech. This progress confirms 
the assumption of the Indicative in v. 19. Here 
the Apostle resolves the communicate form of 
speech into the singular form as a conclusion 
and proof. Muvog answers to the next following 
6 wy ayaray. Cf. ch. iii. 14,15. ‘To hate is the 
positive form of not to love.” (Huther). Cf. 
Luke xiv. 26. Col. Matth. x. 87. Every defect of] 
love makes room to hatred. Hence pebory¢ éori, 
asin ch. i. 6. The reason: 

For he that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God (or cannot love God) whom he hath 
not seen ?—The main stress lies in the antith- 
esis by édpaxev and dy ov yz’ éopaxev. The Perfect 
denotes sight continuing in its effect (de Wette, 
Diisterdieck, Huther); Liicke: éupaxévar—=to have 
before one’s eyes; a Lapide: widit et assidue vides. 
Socinus goes too far in emphasizing the Perfect 
so as to make it also intimate that it is enough 
to have seen and become acquainted with one, 
and that it is not necessary to have him still be- 
fore one’s eyes. The saying of Gregory: oculs 
sunt in amore duces, and the remark of Oecu- 
menius: égeAxvotixov Spacic mods ayér7y, supply 
what is understood in the inference. Love to God, 
the Invisible, is difficult; also 1 Pet. i. 8: dy ovx 
eidérec Gyanare express both joy and amazement. 
He therefore who performs the more difficult task 
of loving God whom he does not see, must also 
perform the easier work of loving his brother 
whom he does see. The Apostle’s object, conse- 
quently, is not to lead us from the love to our 
brother to the love of God, but only to verify the 
latter by the former; love to God ever remains 
the first, the deepest and highest work, which 
must, however, evidence itself in brotherly love. 
The interrogative form is as strong and authentic 
as the simple nogation; but the anteposition of 
the object roy Sedv bv ovx édpaxsy greatly inten- 
sifies the thought. Ilé¢ or ob diwara: ayangy pre- 
supposes Edy ric elry and denotes the supposition 
of the assertion of loving God [under the cir- 
cumstances.—M.] to be impossible, and the as- 
sertion itself a lie. The Apostle’s argumentum 
ad hominem applies only to the liar (Diisterdieck). 
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Bengel: Sermo modalis; tmpossibile est, ut talis sit 
amans Dei, in presenti. Hence the reference to 
the imago Dei, which Augustine (apostolus hie pro 
confesso sumit, Deus se nobis tn hominibus offerre, 
gui inscriptam gerunt ejus tmaginem; Johannes nil 
aliud voluit, quam fallacem esse jactantiam, si quis 
Deum se amare dicat, et eyus imaginem, que ante 
oculos est, negligat), Sander, Ebrard (who suggests 
that it is not easier to love one who is visible be- 
fore us, but has Aurt us) and al., find here is by 
no means warranted, nor that of Grotius who 
calis man opus Dei pulcherrimum. De Wette also 
erroneously maintains that God, the ideal, invisi- 
ble object could only be loved in reality in our 
brother, the visible, empirical object of love. 

Ver. 21. And this commandment we 
have from Him.—Ka? simply adds a new rea- 
son: the reference is to a specific commandment. 
This is a firmius argumentum (Calvin): for quo- 
modo diligns eum, cujus odisti preceptum? (Augus- 
tine). ‘Az’ avrov refers to God (Liicke, de Wette, 
Diisterdieck and al.), not to Christ i Goria San- 
der, Hutherandal.). The fact that Sedy is used af- 
terwards does not militate against the application 
of avrov to Sedv, since Jesus in His intercessory 
prayer Jno. xvii, 8 mentions His own name instead 
of saying éué The analogy of ch. i. 6; ii. 26 
can not upset the context and ch. iii. 28. 24, and 
only indicate that avrdc also may designate Christ, 
and that not éxeivoc only does designate Him. 
The évroAf is and remains a commandment, and 
hot==4yyedla, doctrine (Carpzov). 

That he who loveth God, love his bro- 
ther also.—But this commandment is nowhere 
found; not even at Matth xxii. 89. But the 
Apostle justly puts in the form of a definite Di- 
vine command the essential principle of Christian 
Ethics, which really and fundamentally carries 
everything which here (v. 7 sqq. iii. 10. 19. ef. 
Jno. xiii. 84, eto.) is told of the inviolable duty 
of brotherly love to those who are born of 
God and in filial love united to their Father 
(Dtisterdieck); iva denotes also here the’end and 
aim and not only the substance of the command, 
as Huther supposes. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. God is Love—a sentence, which “is the 
summary and most simple expression of what the 
Scripture, the whole Scripture teaches through- 
out” (Hofmann, Schriftbeweis I. p. 71), and has 
an important bearing retrospectively and pro- 
spectively. Retrospectively it bears even on the 
Being of God and on the history of God's revela- 
tion in Christ Jesus. If the Being of God is Love 
it must also be personal and cannot be substance 
only in the pantheistic sense. Yea, it points to 
the Trinity or God’s vitality and falness of life; 
Him that loves, who is yet not without Him that 
is LOVED, and reciprocal Love, as Augustine tried 
also this purely ethical construction of the Trin- 
ity alongside the psychological analogy (memo- 
ria, intelligentia, voluntas) in De Trinitate (VI. 5: 
and therefore there are not more thanthree: One 
who loves Him who is of Him, and One who 
loves Him of whom He is, and Love Itself. If 
this is nothing, how is God Love? If it $s not 
Substance, how is God Substance? XI. 2: If I 
love something there are three,—I, what I love, 
and Love itself. For I do not love Love, if I do 
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not love Him that loveth, for love is not where 
nothing is loved); hence he could, according to 
Rom. v. 6, understand in our passage (v. 7) by 
éydrn the Holy Ghost, while Didymus explained 
dyérm of Christ. In the middle ages Auguetine 
was particularly followed by Richard of St. Vie- 
tor, the mystic scholastic, or the scholastic mys- 
tic (cf. Liebner, Hugo von St. Victor p. 82 #qq.), 
in his work De Trinitate, especially III. 14—and 
in modern times, first of all, by Sartorius: Die 
heilige Liebe, Part I. p. 1 sqq., and Liebner: 
Christologie I (in many places). See also Nitzach 
on the Essential Trinity of God in the Stedien 
und Kritiken, 1841, pp. 295—3846, especially p. 
887 sqq. 

2. Retrospectively, traces of this truth may be 
found in the History of the Revelation of God in 
Ex. xxxiv. 6; Ps. ciii. 8-18; lxxxvi. 5,15; Dent. 
xxxii. 6; Is. lxiii. 16: Jer. xxxi. 9. Bat John 
treats in the most comprehensive manner, with 
perfect ease and certainty this most profound 
thought which would never have occurred to any 
thinker out of his own strength and reason! The 
heavens declare the glory and majesty of God 
only, (Ps. xix.) His word alone declares His grace. 
In nature we meet His handiwork, His Power and 
Wisdom, in His word alone do we encounter His 
Love and Mercy. The axioms “ God is a Spirit ” 
(Jno. iv. 24), and ‘“‘God is Love” set forth the 
most vital truths concerning the Nature and 
Being of God.—‘‘ Spirit is His Nature, Love His 
Life” (Schéberlein), or Spirit ie the Substance 
and Nature, Love the character of God and net 
only in His attitude. 

3. Prospectively this Johannean saying points 
to the life of knowledge and of demeanour. 
Sartorins in his ‘‘Hetlige Liebe”’ has based on this 
saying the whole of his Ethics. Cf. also Kohler, 
‘“ Gott der allein Gute” (God the Only Good One) 
in Studien und Kritiken 1856, p, 426 sqq. ‘Prac- 
ticam definitionem Det propontt 1 Joh. iv. 8: Deus 
carttas est. Ex caritate omnia Det opera procedunt, 
et Spiritus Sanctus a Patre et Filio ab wterno pro- 
cedene est substantialis amor Patrts et Milt. In 
tempore Deus ex carttate omnia creavii, ex carttate 
misit Fikum ad opue redemtionis: prastendum, ex 
carttate dat Spiritum Sanctum, qui stmites motus in 
cordibus credentitum accendit, ex coritate vite 
sterna a facie ad faciem beatis sese intuendwn pree- 
stabit.— Omnia tn caritate ot ex caritate agit (Joh. 
Gerhard Exeg. ii. p. 71). But we must guard 
against straightway identifying Leve, which is 
the Nature of God, with the Personality of Ged 
which is the logical presupposition of the former 
(against Liebner, i. 1, 111), and to take care not 
to combine Love with Truth and Righteousness 
(as does Nitzsch, System 3 63.1), for communi- 
cation of self is implied in the nature of Love, 
but not in the nature of truth and holiness, and 
what becomes of the difference between wadecia 
and «éAaocc, of the anti-scriptural conception of 
éroxardoracic Trav révrov and the wrathiess God 
in Origen and Schleiermacher? Cf. Thomasius, 
Christi Werk und Person, i. p. 127 sqq.; Philippi, 
Glaubdenslehre, ii. p. 79 sqq. 

4. The love of God was reveaied tn the sending 
of Hie only begotten Son. vv. 2, 9, 10, 12, 14 
Hence He is called ete yevrinever 
(Jno. i. 14,18; iii. 16, 18), and not xpwréroang 
(Rom. viii. 29; Col. i. 15, 18; Hebr. i. 6; Rev 
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i.5). The greatness of the Sent One and the 
object of His Mission are designed to mark the 
love of Him that sent Him. The reference to 
the first-born would mark the success of the 
Mission and the work of the Sent One. There is 
no other proof of the love of the Father, equal to 
this: Christ, the Son of God by His appearing 
and message compensates us for the want of 
seeing the Invisible God - 12. Jno. xiv. 9). 
Hofmann, Sehriftbeweis, i. 71. 

5. To see, know, believe on, confess and tes- 
tify of Jesus the Son of God on the part of the 
Apostles, to hear, know, believe and confess on 
the part of the Church, is indispensable to the 
life-fellowship of God with us, and of us with 
God, since, through and through ethical, it can 
' only be acquired and preserved by an ethical 
process. With the new birth out of God, spirit- 
ual regeneration, begins the life-process of 
sanctification. To remain untouched, unmoved 
in the presence of Jesus, or only to be turned to 
Him outwardly, or even to turn away from Him, 
to deny Him in doubt or decided unbelief, is im- 
morality. 

6. The nature of this life-fellowship, begun 
with our regeneration, is mutuality in continuous 
reciprocity of action; He to and in us, we in 
Him, believingly knowing and confessing Him, 
living and loving, we full of confidence, He 
in His ever prevenient grace and work of grace 
to and in us. 

7. The degrees of development are given by 
Bengel thus: ‘Sine timore et amore, cum timore 
sine amore, cum fimore et amore, sine timore cum 
amore.” And Augustine: ‘Timor quasi locum 
preparat earitati. Si autem nullus timor,‘non eat, 
qua infret caritas. Timor Dei sic vulnerat; quo me- 
dei ferramentum. Timor medicamentum, caritas san- 
ttas. Timor servus est caritatts. Timor est custos 
et pwdagogus legis, donec veniat caritas.”” Though 
man in his sin begin with servile fear before God, 
in the presence of God’s Nature of Love and 
attitude of Love he will progress in filial fear 
even unto fearlessness and confidence in all 
humility. 

8. Brotherly love is and remains the measure 
of our life from God, from whom comes all love; 
he that abides in God, cannot be without love, 
and he that is without love cannot be in God, 
nor can God abide in him. He, who is Love, has 
thus ordained it Himself; it is His Will, His 
explicit commandment, even as it is in conformity 
with His Nature. 

9. [Wordsworth on v.10: ‘A statement of 
the doctrine of the Atonement, and a statement 
the more remarkable, because it anticipates the 
objections that have been made to it in later 
times. —These objections have taken the follow- 
ing form. God, it is said, is Love (1 Jno. iv. 8). 
He loves us, and He loves His only-begotten Son. 
We are sinners; and as long as we are sinners, 
and without pardon from God, we have no hope 
of heaven. As sinners we owe an infinite debt to 
God, which we can never pay. But God is infinite 
in Love; He willeth not that any should perish (2 
Pet. iii. 9), but that all should be saved (1 Tim. ii. 
4). He can forgive us the debt. He can do this 
freely. To suppose that He cannot do so, is to 
set limits to His Omnipotence. To imagine that 

He will not do so, is to disparage His Love. To 
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allege, that He will require an equtvalent for the 
debt, is to represent the God of mercy as a rigor- 
ous exactor, and to believe that He required such 
a price for our pardon, as the blood of His own 
beloved Son, and that He exposed Him who is 
perfectly innocent, to the death of the cross for our 
sakes, at the hands of wicked men, is to charge 
God with cruelty, injustice and weakness; and 
to suppose Him to be angry with us, at the same 
time that we say that ‘‘He loved us,” and gave 
His only Son to die for us (1 Jno. iii. 16; iv. 10), 
is, it is alleged, to involve ourselves in incon- 
sistency, and to misrepresent God, as if He were 
affected by human passions. And lastly, to say 
that Christ shed His blood as a ransom to deliver 
us from the captivity of Satan, is, it is argued, to 
make the Son of God tributary to the Evil One. 
Such are the objections made by Socinians and 
others, to the doctrine of the Atonement.—These 
objections rest on fallacious grounds. They pro- 
ceed on the supposition that as sinners we are 
only debtors to God. But in His relation to us, 
God is not only a Creditor, but He is our Law- 
giver and Judge, our King and Lord; and He is 
perfectly just and holy. 

Besides, as St. John teaches (ch. iii. 4), the 
essence of sin is, that it is a violation of God’s 
Law, and ali are sinners (ch. i. 10). And God 
represents Himself in Scripture as a Moral Gov- 
ernor, infinite in justice, and when we contem- 
plate Him as He is represented by Himself in 
His own Word, and when we regard sin as it is 
in His sight, and as it is described in the Holy 
Scriptures, we must conclude that He is griev- 
ously offended by sin; and He has declared in 
His word that He ts angry with it and will punish 
it. The wrath of God is revealed against all un- 
godkiness (Rom. i. 18). The wages of sin is death 
(Rom. vi. 28).—But this proposition is not at 
variance, as has been alleged, with St. John’s 
declaration, that God loved us, and sent His own 
Son, the only begotten, that we might live through 
Him; and that herein consists Love, not that we 
loved God, but that He loved us, and sent His Son 
@ propitiation for our sins. 

That which God loved in us was not our sin, 
but our nature. It was that nature which God 
Himself had made in His own likeness, and 
which we had marred, and which He desired to 
repair. And because He hates sin, and knows 
its consequences, even death eternal, and because 
He loved our nature which was exposed by it to 
everlasting perdition; and because being infi- 
nitely just, He must punish sin, which He, who is 
infinitely pure, must hate, and which He who is 
infinitely true, has declared that He will punish; 
and because the sins of the whole world are so 
heinous, and because they demand a satisfaction 
infinite in value, and because without shedding of 
blood there ts no remission (Heb. ix. 22); therefore, 
in His immense love for our nature, which He 
had made and which we had marred by sin, He 
sent His own Son, God of God, to take that Na- 
ture, the Nature of us al, in order to be the substi- 
tute of al/, and Saviour of all, and to become our 
Emmanuel, God with us (Matth. i. 23), God mant- 
fest in the flesh (1 Tim. ili, 16), partaking of onr 
flesh and blood and to be the Lord our Righteousness 
(Jer. xxiii. 6; xxxiii. 16), and to suffer death, 
the wages of sin, in our nature, as our Proxy 
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and Representative, and to appease God's wrath 
by an adequate propitiation, and to take away our 
guilt, and to redeem us from bondage and death 
by the priceless ransom of His own blood, and to 
deliver us by His death from him who had the 
power of it, even the devil, and to reconcile us 
to God, and to restore us to His favour, and to 
effect our afonement with Him, and to purchase 
for us the heavenly inheritance of everlasting 
life. See Heb. ii. 14, 17.—As Origen says (in 
Matth. xvi.): “Homo quidem non potest dare ali- 

commutationem pro anim sud (Ps. xlix. 9; 
Matth. xvi. 26); Deus autem pro animabus om- 
nium dedit commutationem, pretiosum sanguinem 
Filui sui (1 Pet. i. 18).”” “St non fuisset peccatum, 
non necesse fuerat Filium Dei Agnum fiert; nee opus 
Suerat Eum in carne positum jugulars ; sed mansisset 
hoc, quod tn principio erat, Deus Verbum. Verum, 
quoniam introitt peccatum in hune mundum, peccatt 
autem necessitas propitiationem reguirit, et propi- 
tiatio non fit nisi per hostiam, necessarium futt pro- 
videri hoestiam pro peccato.”’ (ibid. hom. 4 in Num.) 
If it be said that according to this statement 
the just suffer for the unjust, and that the beloved 
Son of God was delivered to death for the offences 
of those who did not love Him, but were at en- 
mity with Him, this is perfectly true; it is the 
assertion of God Himself in Holy Scripture, see 
1 Pet. iii. 18; 2 Cor. v. 21; 1 Pet. i. 19.—The 
Just suffered for the unjust. Yes, suffered for a 
time. But this is not at variance with daily ex- 
perience. Parents suffer for children; brethren 
for brethren; friends for friends; subjects for 
sovereigns, and sovereigns for subjects. And if 
we are to reject the doctrine of the Atonement 
on the plea that vicurioue sufferings are not 
reconcilable with justice, we cannot stop short 
of Deism or even of Atheism. Cf. Bp. Butler's 
Analogy of Religion. Part Il. ch. v. 

If any victim was to take away sin, that vic- 
tim must be innocent. In order to take away 
infinite guilt, it must be infinitely innocent. The 
price paid for Infinite Justice must be infinite in 
value. In order to suffer for men the victim 
must be human; and in order to satisfy God, it 
must be Divine. Be it remembered also that the 
Son of God suffered willingly. He gave Himself 
a ransom for all (] Tim. ii. 6). The Good Shep- 
herd giveth His life for the sheep (John x. 11). 
Cf. Matth. xx. 28; Gal. i. 4; ii. 20; Eph. v. 2; 
Tit. ii. 14; Heb. ix. 14.—They also for whom He 
gave Himself are His own flesh and blood. He 
is their Head, they His members. They are one 
with Him.—Still further.—By His meritorious 
sufferings in that human nature, which He has 
taken, and joined forever in His own Person to 
the Nature of God, He has delivered that nature 
from sin and death, and has exalted it to the 
right hand of God. Therefore He suffered joy- 
fully. To do evil is indeed evil; and to suffer 
evil in eternity, is dreadful; but to suffer evil tn 
time, in order that others by our means may be 
happy in eternity, is not evil, but glorious. 
Earthly conquerors die with joy in the hour of 
victory. Much more Christ. He knew that suf- 
- fering was His path to glory. He knew that be- 
cause he was obedient to death, even to the death of 
the cross, therefore God would highly exalt Him, 
and give Him a Name above every name (Phil. ii. 8, 


9). He saw of the travail of His soul and was 


satiafied (Is. liii. 11). Doubtless, in His haman 
flesh He shrank from the cup of agony and from 
the anguish of the croas. But even in the glori- 
ous hour of His transfiguration He had talked 
with Moses and Elias of His death (Luke ix. 31). 
His Divine eye pierced through the clouds of suf- 
fering, and saw the visions of glory to which it 
would lead, a victory over Satan, a world rescued 
from his grasp, God’s justice satisfied, His wrath 
appeased, His love glorified; and so the cross 
became a triumphal chariot, in which the Con- 
queror rode in victory (Col. ii. 14), and mounted 
to heaven, and bore mankind with Him through 
the gates of the heavenly palace of the everlast- 
ing capital and was greeted by the song of the 
angels, ‘‘ Lift up your heads,” etc. Ps. xxiv. 7. 

It has been alleged that if by sin we were pris- 
oners to Satan, therefore the price of Christ’s 
blood which He paid upon the cross for our libera- 
tion from Satan was paid to Satan. But this we 
deny. See Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. 45, p. 862, ed. 
Paris, 1778. It might as well be said that the 
ransom paid for the delivery of prisoners from a 
king’s prison, is paid to the gaoler in whose cus- 
tody they are. We, by our sins, had made our- 
selves slaves of Satan; and as a just punishment 
for our sins, we were made prisoners of Satan. 
Satan was God’s executioner against us. He was 
our gaoler. Tophet ts ordained of old (Is. xxx. 
83), as one of God's instrumeMs of death (Pa. vii. 
14). But Christ, by dying for us, delivered us 
from death. He rescued us from the hands of 
Satan, and paid the price of our ransom, not to 
Satan, but to God. He delivered us from Satan 
by ea 3 Himself to God. (Cf. Rom. iii. 28-26). 

They who contravene the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment often claim the credit of exercising their 
Reason, and deny that unbelief of the doctrine of 
the Atonement rests on the foundation of reason. 
But a right use of reason leads to a firm belief in 
the doctrine of the Atonement; and a denial of 
it proceeds from an abuse of reason.— 

The doctrine of the Atonement cannot be di- 
covered by reason. No; but we can prove by rea- 
son that the Holy Scriptures are from God, and 
that the doctrine of the Atonement is clearly re- 
vealed in the Holy Scriptures. And thus this 
doctrine rests on the foundation of reason. Be- 
ing a portion of supernatural truth revealed by 
God in Scripture to the world, it is not to be dis- 
covered by reason, or fully comprehended by reason, 
but it is to be heartily embraced and surely beld 
fast by fatth, which tmplies a right use of reason. 
And reason teaches us, that it would be very un- 
reasonable to expect, that what is contained ina 
revelation from such a Being as God to so frail a 
creature as man, in his present state on earth, 
should be fully comprehended by reason; and 
that, if reason could understand everything, there 
would be no use in revelation, and no place for 
faith. Right reason itself teaches us that to deny 
the Lord who bought us (2 Pet. ii. 1), because we 
cannot understand, why God allowed sin to pre- 
vail, which required the sacrifice of the death of 
His own ever-blessed Son, would be to renew the 
indignities of the crucifixion, and to smite our 
Redeemer with a reed, the reed of our unre- 
generate reason, when we ought to fall down and 
worship in faith. Reason itself teaches us that 
it is very reasonable to expect mysteries in reve- 
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lation; and that they are our moral discipline, and 
exercise our humility, patience, faith and hope, 
and teach us to look forward to that blessed time, 
when we, who now see through a glass darkly 
(1 Cor. xiii. 12), shall behold the clouds removed, 
etc. Thus reason leads us to the door of the 
Holy of Holies; and then we pass within the veil 
by faith; and there we stand, and with the eye 
of faith, we behold God enthroned upon the 
Mercy Seat, sprinkled by the blood of Christ. 
Further, as reasonable men, looking at the cross 
of Christ, we see there the most cogent reasons 
for presenting ourselves, our souls and bodies a 
living Sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God, which is 
our reasonable service (Rom. xii. 1). 

This doctrine of the Atonement is the root of 
Christian practice, and they, who impugn that 
doctrine, are not only undermining the founda- 
tions of Christian faith, but also of Christian 
morality. This was clearly evinced even in the 
Apostolic age, by the licentiousness and profli- 
gacy, engendered by heretical doctrines, against 
which St. John contends in his Epistles, concern- 
ing the Incarnation and Death of Christ. 

We cannot adequately estimate the moral hein- 
ousness of sin, without considering the sacrifice 
which it cost to redeem us from its power and 
guilt. We cannot duly understand the obliga- 
tions of love and obedience, under which we lie 
to Christ, and the motives which constrain us to 
holiness, without temembering that we are not 
our own, but have been bought with a price—the 
blood of Christ—and are therefore bound to glo- 
rify Him in our bodies which are His. See 1 
Cor. vi. 20. 

Accordingly, St. John, having stated the doc- 
trine of the Atonement, proceeds and continues 
to the end of the Epistle, to enforce the moral 
duties consequent on this doctrine. ‘Beloved, if 
God so loved us, we also ought to love one another.” 
He teaches us to contend earnestly for the doc- 
trine of the Atonement, as the groundwork of 
Christian duty to God and man. Cf. Pearson on 
the Creed, art. x. pp. 670-688.—M. ]. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


_In love, even in God’s glorious Love thou 
livest—well, let love live also in thee!—the primal 
fount of the Love in God streams round thee, and 
onward to thee, also through thy heart; wilt 
thou enjoy it without having part thereof?— Out 
of thee must shine forth that which has been 
manifested to thee, even the love and kindness of 
God thy Saviour, which seeks that which is lost. 
Brotherly love must grow warm in filial love 
which has been kindled at the Father’s heart.— 
In thy child people recognize a member of thy 
family, thy race; and ought not our heavenly 
Father to be recognized in thee? Therefore 
exercise thyself in love of the brethren !—Dost 
thou boast of thy knowledge of God, of under- 
standing the Holy Scripture? prove it in thy 
brotherly love !—In nature thou seest His handi- 
work, the traces of His Omnipotence, in Christ 
the love-purpose of His heart, His peace-thoughts 
respecting thee (cf. Doctrinal and Ethical No. 2). 

e takes care that thy sins be atoned for, that 
thou become not estranged from Him, or keep 
remote from His lifo; do not build anew at the 
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wall of partition between Him and thee; such 
building destroys thy life and thy salvation.— 
The anticipating offices of friendship are gratify- 
ing and humiliating; realize and receive the 
prevenient grace of God.—As He took the initia- 
tive in creation, so He had to take it also in 
redemption, which is also a creation; and how 
has He done it! Though without thee He could 
create thee, yet Ho neither can nor will save thee 
without thee.—Above thee rules thy Father, for 
thee the Son is sent, in thee works His Spirit; 
do not hinder the work of God for and in thee; 
do not in unkindness to thyself and thy brethren 
arrest the perfecting of His work of love.—Do 
not reject the testimony of eye- and ear-witnesses; 
surrender to it, receive it in faith, hold it fast in 
confession; exercise thyself in the love which 
thou beliovest and knowest. For to be unloving 
is to be ungodly, and to be ungodly, is to be un- 
loving. If thou art disposed to disparage con- 
fession, recollect that like love it radiates from 
faith; confession is the love of the mouth, love 
is the confession of the deed, and both come from 
the heart.—Behind the judgments in the world’s 
history and in the history of thy life, there is a 
judgment, to stand in which is salvation and 
bliss—The unloving must be undone in the 
judgment of Him who is Love, before the Judge 
who desired to become the Saviour.—That can- 
not be our desire in life which does not give us 
confidence in the last judgment.—Fear, which 
does not strengthen but expels love, is worthless; so 
is also that love, which is unable to overcome fear 
(cf. Doctrinal and Ethical, No. 7).—Brotherly love, . 
in comparison with the love of God, isas inferior as 
is rendering unto Cesar the things that are 
Coosar’s, in comparison with rendering unto God, 
the things that are God’s; but on that account both 
must not be undervalued, for both are enjoined 
upon us. Still it is certain that when the less 
is wanting, the greater has no room and cannot 
find the ability to practise it.—Behold of brotherly 
love: 1. The origin. 2. The measure. 8. The 
power. 4. The growth. 6. The prize and vic- 
tory.—Only in obedience to the will of God thou 
growest in the nature of God and art changing 
from a creature into a child, from a servant into 
an heir of God.—The glory of love: 1. Whence 
is it? 2. Where was it manifested? 8. What 
does it effect? 4. Whither does it lead?—The 
power of love 1. on earth with reference to the 
brethren, even to hostile ones; 2. in heaven, in 
the judgment, before God and Jesus Christ, the 
Holy One.—The perfecting of love to the 
brethren is 1. difficult, 2. appointed, 3. sure, 4. 
glorious. 

BERNARD :—God is Love: what then is more 
precious than love? And he that abides in love, 
abides in God; what then is more sure than 
love ? 

AvausTInk: —Thou beholdest the Trinity, 
when thou beholdest Love, for there are three, 
he that loveth, he that is loved, and reciprocal 
love. 

LutHER:—For what shall one say much of 
it? If one says in a lengthy way, that it is a 
lofty, noble gualitas in the soul and the most pre- 
cious and perfect of virtues, as the philosophers. 
and work-teachers discourse of it; all this is 
nothing in comparison with this word which he 
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pours forth in overflowing eloquence that ‘God 
ts Love,” and that His Being and Nature is 
wholly Love. If any one would paint and pro- 
duce a likeness of God, he must produce a pic- 
ture which is wholly love; as if the Divine Na- 
ture were nothing else than an oven and fire of 
love, filling heaven and earth. And again, if 
Love could be painted and portrayed, it ought to 
be a picture that is neither real and human, nor 
angelic and heavenly, but God Himself. See 
thus the Apostle understands to paint here, that 
he represents God and Love as identical, in order 
that by such a noble, precious and lovely pic- 
ture He may draw and attract us more to Him- 
self and to make us strive to have love among 
ourselves and to beware of envy, hatred and dis- 
cord. For as Love is a picture of God, neither a 
dead picture nor painted on paper, but a living 
Being of Divine Nature, burning and overflowing 
with whatever is good, so hatred and envy are a 
veritable picture of the devil, not human or 
devilish only, but the devil himself, who is nothing 
in his nature but an eternal burning of hatred 
and envy of God and all His works, both man and 
all creatures; so that that would be the best pic- 
ture of the devil which would represent all 
hatred and envy.—As there are also among us 
still many who hear and teach the Gospel with 
us, use the same sacraments and affect the man- 
ners of genuine Christians; but they are among 
us like chaff among the wheat; if the battle ap- 
proaches it becomes manifest whose they are and 
whither they belong. For there is nothing but 
pride, vanity, envy, contempt and the devil him- 
eelf.—It is not a great art to begin a Christian 
life and love; but it is an art and a task to abide 
therein and perseveringly to continue therein 
especially in the presence of temptation and op- 
position. Although there still are many rough, 
coarse people that fall off spontaneously like 
rotten worm-eaten apples or pears, and proceed 
drowned in their avarice, pride, envy, etc., they 
are spoiled, useless fruit, wholly unprofitable, 
that shalland can not remain. But we refer to 
those who are blown off or struck down by wind 
and weather, that is, those who suffer themselves 
to be changed by temptations and thoughts like 
these: Why should I abide by the doctrine? I 
well perceive, that it yields no other returns 
than those of being burdened with the disfavour, 
contempt, enmity, rage and fury of all the world, 
that I must risk my body and life, and must ever 
take the lead against the devil, the world and 
the flesh, etc. Who can come up to this and 
persevere, if that is all he is to get?—But it is 
not to be so; the true course is rather to tear 
through all opposition, to proceed without heed- 
ing obstacles, whether we meet with the sour or 
the sweet, however it fare with us, be it friend 
or enemy, or the devil himself and ever to think: 
I have not entered upon this work in order that 
the people should give, love or reward me; and 
therefore no desisting from it though I receive 
the reward of ingratitude, envy and hatred. It 
(the world) shall not be so ill to me, as to over- 
come me with its ill: I will the rather, in oppo- 
sition to it, continue to do good, regardless of 
thee or any one else, but for the sake of my 
Lord Christ, even as Ife did and still doeth. 
Starks :—Have we become partakers of the 


Divine Nature, if we are heavenly-minded and 
lead a heavenly life? It is infallible. As much 
true love, so much resemblance to God. He isa 
wise teacher who grounds his exhortations more 
on the Gospel than on the Law. The power aad 
efficacy of encouragements are in proportion to 
their friendliness and lovingness.—You say much 
concerning God, but lack the best thing. You 
know Him in words, but deny Him in works. 
You do not know Him at all and will not be 
known of Him.—In order that one, provoked to 
anger, may not be overcome by the temptation 
and succumb, he should forthwith remember 
that ‘‘God is Love.” That will be a good medi- 
cine to him and preserve him.—None can attain 
the life of glory without having firat experienced 
here on earth the life of grace in Christ.—Holy 
Scripture does not expatiate in multiplied phrases 
which mean the same thing; but what it does 
repeat, is peculiarly emphatic, and intended to 
be carefully remembered.—Nothing can be more 
sweet, agreeable and delightful to us peor mea 
in the vale of misery of this world, than to hear 
and to receive the assurance that God loves us. 
The love of God is the cause and rule of our 
love.—Love is not the cause of our union with 


‘God, but it assures, cements, confirms, and pre- 


serves it.—Beloved, though sometimes you do 
not feel any thing of the grace of the union of 
God and your heart, if you love cordially and 
abide in love, you have sufficient evidence that 
you are neverthelees united with God.—None is 
able to commend love to others with a good con- 
science, joyfulness and success, who does aot 
himself walk in love. Preachers, more especially, 
ought to remembef that when they exhort others 
to love, they themselves should copy the example 
of Christ and practise love.—God is willing, if 
we do not hinder Him, to make His love more fall 
and to increase its eflicacy; and then all the 
powers of the inner man do also grow in us, and 
among their number, the love of our neighbour.— 
Of what avail aro the best testimonials if cos- 
science contradicts them? A heart, full of love, 
is the best witness of friendship with God that 
endures also in the fire of temptation.—Thou art 
pleased when a loved friend comes to see thee, 
and is thy guest for a few days. Rejoice! God, 
thy best friend, dwells in thee, abides with thee, 
and possesses thee altogether, but thou art His 
property and possession. With God thou hast all 
things.—The love of God manifested in Jesus 
Christ, is the most excellent object of our faith 
and knowledge. The more we study it, the 
greater is our taste of its sweetness.—A glorious 
mark of the Christian religion as the only Divine 
religion, viz.: it effects so great a union between 
man and God, that God is in man and man in 
God.—O, wicked man, how canst thou be joyful 
in anticipation of the judgment-day? Beware 
that thou do deceive thyself with a false security 
instead of joyfulness !—Good Christian, whenever 
thou art about to do or to omit a thing, ask thy- 
self: did my Saviour also do or omit this? It 
will be of great benefit to thee and happily 
further thee in thy Christian course.—Be not 
afraid if thou art summoned before an earthly 
court of justice; if thou lookest joyfully forward 
to the great judgment of the world, why shouldest 
thou not be equally joyful in respect of a little 
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human judgment day? Wherever a Christian 
may be, he should always suffer himself to be 
seen without fear or dismay. [Verse of old Ger- 
raan hymn.—M. }. 

A. H. Francxs :—One droplet of faith is more 
glorious than a whole ocean of science, even 
though it be the historical science of the Divine 
word. 

Hevsnesn:—Love has illuminating power, 
while hatred darkens the soul. The more you 
love, the greater the brightness of your know- 
ledge; the more you love, the less it is possible 
for you to be deceived.— Want of love is a token 
of want of real knowledge of God. All know- 
ledge, all theology must be rooted in love. Theo- 
logy without the love of God is deception and 
show. What dry metaphysics have often been 
called religion and philosophy of religion, with- 
out containing a breath of love!—God who is 
Love can only be known e prazi, ex usu; as long 
as I have not made personal experience of the in- 
finite Love of God, I can at the most only repeat 
what others say of God. Lauding the love of 
God from what is seen of Him in nature, is not 
the shadow of the love of God in Christ.—Proud 
philosophy could assert virtue and morality with- 
out the love of God and even go as far as to 
maintain that virtue without religion is even 
stronger and purer (than virtue with religion— 
M.j.—Want of love to God is the most telling 
proof of the fall. For in the statu integro our 
first sign of life ought to be love to God, even as 
a babe is naturally drawn to its mother’s breast. 
It is true that our love to God proceeds from a 
sense of shame, from conviction [of sin and in- 
gratitude—M.]; but that cannot now be altered: 
and he that would deny it ought first to turn the 
whole world round. And who will most readily 
own it? They who have begun to love God: they 
are painfully aware how little they love God!— 
If there had been no apostasy, no breach, what 
necessity would there be for reconciliation? If 
reconciliation could have been effected without 
the Son, by our own efforts, by our own improve- 
ment and amending, what purpose would have 
been served by the sending of the Son ?—This is 
the miracle of love in God, that He kept immov- 
able in His Love and continued to love His crea- 
ture now as ever, sought the creature although 
the creature had rebelled in enmity against Him. 
The love of God, therefore is eternal, unchange- 
. able and having its cause in Himself, without 
having ever been greater or less than it is. This 
miracle of love no man can know before he has 
become aware of his misery, has had his eyes 
opened and seen with tearful eyes how loving 
the Lord is.—God has loved us; He has also 
deemed my neighbour worthy of His love; if 
God loves him, am I to refuse loving him? 
A knowledge of the love of God that has re- 
mained unfruitful, is not yet perfected.—There 
is sympathy or antipathy between the plants of 
God’s planting and of those of his enemy’s 
planting. The children of God are sensible of 
the spirit of affinity or antipathy in others. So 
it is said of Coccejus, who beyond all other things 
strove after a pure heart, that he frequently 
knew men at the first encounter.—He that under- 
rates historical evidence, overthrows the whole 
foundation of Christianity and opens the gate 


and the door to all deception and delusion. 
Historical knowledge and personal spiritual life. 
experience together constitute true Christianity. 
God is through and through Love, His whole 
Essence, His real Nature is Love, ¢. e. is essen- 
tially His property to communicate Himself, to 
impart Himself, to cause His glory and felicity 
to stream forth on others [i. ¢. His creatures— 
M.], as it is the essential property of the sun to 
shine. It is true that the love of God, like the 
heat of the sun, manifests itself to men only by 
way of gradation. God is Love to all who stand 
in love and turn to His Love, but He is a con- 
suming fire to those who stand outside of love. 
Love spurned brings torment: evil men, because 
of their own guilt, experience a sense of 
wrath, Every thing depends upon the attitude 
of men towards God.—The Bidle is, as it were, 
the trumpet of the love of God, not nature, by a 
long way; it is only to believing Christians 
that nature becomes the trumpet of the love of 
God. The first tones of the love of God may be 
heard in Gen. i. and iii; but they sound loudest 
in the New Testament.—Man is not lost as long 
as he believes in love; but he is lost, when he 
loses that belief. Chrysostom says that the 
devil would be saved if he could believe in the 
love of God.—Love changes God the Judge into 
God the Father.—He that cannot confide in love, 
is unable to endure the look of the Most Loving. 
Who but those who have pure and indefatigable 
love are in this world like God and representa- 
tives of God ?—Where we experience fear, a se- 
cret dread, aversion to and distrust of God, love 
is not yet perfected; fear is the first discipline of 
boys.—v. 19. The whole wonderful structure of 
the Christian system; the one half is morality: 
to love God with every thing implied therein; 
the other half the doctrine of faith, the condi- 
tioning ground: the love of God to us sinners in 
Christ. The ground must be before the super- 
structure.—Love is most touching where it pre- 
vents the unworthy.—We can only exhibit our 
love to God the Unseen in His children that are 
seen.—Christianity indissolubly unites the love 
of God and the love of the brethren; its charac- 
teristic is that in it religion and virtue commin- 
gle in the Spirit of love. 

GEROK (1 Jno. iv. 7-12): Love the fundamental 
law of the world: 1. As written in heaven: for 
God is Love. 2. As written on the cross: for 
Christ is Love. 8. As written in our hearts: for 
Christianity is Love. 

LEoONHARDI (1 Jno. iv. 9): The manifestation of 
the love of God to us in holy Christmas. It shines 
forth: 1. from the Divine Christmas-gift, and 2. 
from its blessed destination for us. It was mani- 
fested 1. in God sending His only-begotten Son into 
the world, 2. in that we should live through Him. 

Cxrauss :—The sending of Christ is the greatest 
proof of Divine Love. 1. Christ is the Only Be- 
gotten. 2. He brings life to the world. 

The same (on 1 Jno. iv. 12-16) :—The mystery 
of the Divine Essence. 1. In which sense does It 
always remain concealed? 2. In what form has 
It been revealed? 8. With what eye only are we 
able to recognize It? 

WILHELM :—The Church of the Lord. 1. The 
good it has; 2. The confession it makes: the 
signs whereby it is known. 
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LEONHARDI :— Whereon ts based our Trinity-re- 
joicing? 1. We know that the Father sent the 
Son to be the Saviour of the world (vv. 14, 15); 
we have learned in the Son the love which the 
Father has in regard to us (vv. 15, 16); we 
know from our love to one another, that He has 
given us of His Spirit. 

LutTHARDT (1 Jno. iv. 9, earner 
The love of God in Christ is our life. I. The love 
of God; 2. The sending of his Son; 8. Our life. 

Spurexon (1 Jno. iv. 19):—Real love viewed 
1. as to its origin, 2. as to its maintenance, 3. as 
to its progress. 

AHLFELD (Marriage address on 1 Jno. iv, 19, 
and Sermon on 1 Jno. iv. a :— With threefold 
bonds are we tied to the Triune God. 1. In the love 
among one another God abides in us; 2. In the 
Holy Ghost we abide in God and God in us; 8. 
In the confession of the Son of God, God abides in 
us and we in God. 

On the Epistle for the first Sunday after Trinity, 
1 Jno. iv. 16-21. 

HEvuBNER :—The belief, that God ts Love, our 
only consolation in evil times. 1. Why is it thus? 
2. How do we become capable of this consolation ? 
The Divine nature of love. 1. Proof (vv. 16-18); 
2. Inferences (vv. 19-21).—God is Love.—1. Ex- 
planation. 2. Proof (also Defence); 8. Duties, 
arising therefrom, incumbent upon us.— Belief tn 
the love of God. 1. Description of what it is, and 
whereon it is founded; 2. The power of this be- 
lief; 8. Inferences (resistance to attacks on that 
belief; its animation by the imitation of Christ). 

C. J. Nirzscu (1818 during the siege of Wit- 
tenberg, inaugural Sermon on the Epistle for Ist 
Sunday after Trinity, 1 Jno. iv. 16-21):—The 
value of true love under the fear of exciting prospects 
of the future. Love exalts us above the whole of 
our earthly future. Her pains are deep, her 
complainings sincere; yes, she looks so much 
the more sadly out into the future, because she 
can never suffer for herself alone, but true love 
can nevermore cease to confide or despair of 
deliverance. To all true love is accorded the 
privilege of overcoming the world and to soar 
beyond time in the strength of true faith. She 
casts the brightest looks into the shadow of the 
future. She is not blind through fear, and knows 
that every time will have its own salvation, its 
own footprints of Divine Love, from the ruins of 
the old there will spring up the new and the 
better, in the school of distress there will mature 
and prosper a nobler liberty and wisdom of the 
nations, our children and the grandchildren of 
our race in a rejuvenated world will think with 
emotion and edification of their fathers, and we 
ourselves shall never fall short of the assistance 
and comfort which we need in our weakness. 
And bright-eyed love has also an indefatigable 
arm; it makes the best provision for whatever 
may be in store. 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—FPerfection of love. 1. The 
token, indicated by the Apostle, of the perfec- 
tion of love. 2. That that, whereof he treats, 
can only be achieved by the perfection of love. 

Kaprr:—God is Love, and love only makes us 
one with God. 

Grrox :—Another love sermon. 1. The eternal 
fountain of love. 2. The holy duty of love. 3. The 
true test of love. 4. The blissful happiness of love. 


Ranks :—Life in love is the noblest life! let that 
be our conviction; we will abide in this love! let 
that be our resolve; then God will abide with us, 
let that be our blessing. 

J. Mtuter:—Love, the Essence of the Christian 
life. 1. The Christian life degins with love te 
God through Christ; 2. it develops into love to 
our neighbour; 8. it perfecis itself in the perfeo- 
tion of this twofold love. 

Har.ess:— Who knows and loves the ving God 
who is Love? 1. He whe instead of deifying his 
own love, knows and loves God in His love-mani- 
festation in Christ; 2. he who, instead of loving 
God without fear, in his love fears God without 
torment; 3. he who, instead of callipg in such 
love all the world his brethren, loves every one, 
but after the manner of God in Christ. 

Spitta:—The word of the Holy Apostle John 
concerning love. 1. A word of doctrine, wherein 
he teaches us love; 2. A word of exhortation, 
wherein he exhorts us to practice love. 

Craus Harms:—Let us love God! Consider 1. 
The ground of the love of God, 2. its power and 
manifestation inwardly, 8. its power and manifes- 
tation outwardly. 

Bose :—God is love! 1. A confession of grati- 
tude (v. ah 2. a voice of comfort (vv. 17, 18); 3. 
a rule of life (vv. 19, 20). 

FLorgy :—The hallowing power of love on the heart 
of man. 1. It unites the heart of man separated 
from God (v.16); 2. it calms—the anxious hea.t 
(vv. 17,18); 8. it warme—the cold heart (v.19); 4. 
it purifiee—the impure and sinful heart (v. 20); 
it animates and fructifiee—the dead heart (v. 21). 

GENZKEN (Confession-address):— What do I yet 
lack of true Christianity? 1. Ita beginning is that 
we know the love which God has tous. 2. Its pro- 
gress, that we abide in this love; 8. Its full measure, 
that the experience of tts hallowtng power expels the 
Sear of death and the judgment; 4. The test of all 
this is brotherly love. 

[Pzanson:—v. 9. Our belief in Christ, as the 
eternal Son of God, is necessary to raise us unto 
a thankful acknowledgment of the infinite love 
of God, appearing in the sending of His only- 
begotten Son into the world to die for sinners. 
This love of God is frequently extolled and ad- 
mired by the Apostles. See Jno. iii. 16; Rom. 
viii. 5; viii. 82. If we look upon all this as 
nothing else but that God should cause a man to 
be born after another manner than other men, 
and when he was so born after a peculiar man- 
ner, yet a mortal man, should deliver him to die 
for the sins of the world; I see no suth great 
expression of His love in this way of redemption 
more than would have appeared, if He had re- 
deemed us in any other way. It is true indeed, 
that the reparation of lapsed man is no act of 
absolute necessity in respect of God, but that he 
hath as freely designed our redemption as our 
creation: considering the misery from which we 
are redeemed, and the happiness to which we are 
invited, we cannot but acknowledge the singular 
love of God, even in the act of redemption itself; 
but yet the Apostles have raised that considera- 
tion higher, and placed the choicest mark of the 
love of God in choosing such means, and perform- 
ing in that manner our reparation, by sending 
His Only-begotten into the world; by not sparing 
His own Son, by giving and delivering Him up 
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to be scourged and crucified for us, and the esti- 
mation of this act of God’s love must necessarily 
increase proportionably to the dignity of the Son 
thus sent into the world; because the more 
worthy the Person of Christ before He suffered, 
the greater His condescension unto such a suffer- 
ing condition; and the nearer His relation to the 
Father, the greater His love to us, for whose 
sakes He sent Him to suffer. Wherefore to dero- 
gate any way from the Person and Nature of our 
Saviour before He suffered, is so far to under- 
value the love of God, and consequently to come 
short of that acknowledgment and thanksgiving 
which is due unto Him for it. If then the send- 
ing of Christ into the world were the highest act 
of the love of God which could be expressed; if 
we be obliged to a return of thankfulness some 
way correspondent to such infinite love; if such 
a return can never be made without a true sense 
of that infinity, and a sense of that infinity of love 
cannot consist without an apprehension of an 
infinite dignity of nature in the Person sent; 
then it is absolutely necessary to believe, that 
Christ is so the Only-begotten Son of the Father, 
as to be of the same substance with Him, of glory 
equal, of majesty coéternal.—M. ]. 

Barrow: (on v. 9).—How indeed possibly 
could God have demonstrated a greater excess of 
kindness to us, than by thus, for our sake and 
good, sending His dearest Son out of His bosom 
into this sordid and servile state, subjecting Him 
to all the infirmities of our frail nature, exposing 
Him to the worst inconveniences of our low condi- 
tion? What expressions can signify, what compa- 
risons can set out, the stupendous vastness of this 
kindness? If we should imagine that a great 
prince should put his only son a son most lovely, 
and worthily most beloved) into rags, should dis- 
miss him from his court, should yield him up to 
the hardest slavery, merely to the intent that he 
hereby might redeem from captivity the meanest 
and basest of his subjects, how faint a resem- 
blance would this be of that immense goodness, 
of that incomparable mercy, which in this in- 
stance the King of all the world hath declared 
toward us His poor vassals, His indeed unworthy 
rebels ?—-And what greater reason of joy can 
there be, than such an assurance of His love, 
‘on whose love all our good dependeth, in whose 
love all our felicity consisteth? What can be 
more delightful than to view the face of our Al- 
mighty Lord so graciously smiling upon us ?—M. ]. 

[Beanarp, deNativ. Serm. 1. Apparuerat ante 
potentia in rerum creatione, apparebat Sapientia in 
earum gubernatione; sed benignitas misericordizs 
nune mazime apparuit in humanitate. 

P. Leo M., de Nativ. Serm. 1. Semper quidem 
Giversis modis, mullisque mensuris humano generi 
bonitas divina consuluil, et plurima providentia sus 
munera omnibus retro seculis clementer tmpertut ; sed 
tn novissimis temporibus omnem abundantiam solite 
benignitatis excessit ; quando tn Christo tpsa ad pec- 
catores misericordia, ipsa ad errantes veritas, tpsa 
ad mortuos vila descendit, etc.—M. }. 

[Secker: 
the love of God, the thoughts of Him are dreadful 
to the generality of men. Too many are tempted 
to wish in their hearts, if they durst, that He 
were not, or had no regard to human conduct; 
and if any of them can but persuade themselves 


(on v. 18).—For want of cultivating 
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for a while on the strength of some poor cavil, 
to hope what they wish, they triumph in the 
imagined discovery, that sets them so much at 
ease. From the same dofault, humbler and 
righter minds consider Him very often in no bet- 
ter light, than as a rigid lawgiver arbitrarily ex- 
acting a number of almost impracticable duties, 
and enforcing them with the dread of insupport- 
able punishments: whence they are ready to 
sink under the terrors of religion, even while 
they are conscientiously fulfilling its precepts. 
Looking on God as the object of love would rec- 
tify these mistaken conceptions entirely. We 
should all see and feel, that a Being of infinite 
goodness, directed by infinite wisdom, is the 
highest blessing: and the want of such an one 
would bethe greatest calamity that is possible: 
we should be satisfied that the strictest of His 
laws, and the severest of their sanctions, are 
means which He knows to be needful for our 
good; that His mercy will forgive on repentance 
our past transgressions of them; that His grace 
will strengthen us to keep them better; and that 
He will never reject a soul affectionately devoted 
to Him. In proportion then as we are so, all 
terrifying apprehensions will vanish from us. 
‘“‘There is no fear in love” saith the Apostle; 
‘‘but perfect love casteth out fear: because fear 
hath torment.”—M. ]. 

[JontiIn:—The love of God differs so much 
from the love of sensible objects, and from our 
other passions, that it can hardly be called a 
passion in the same sense in which they are so 
called. It differs in this, that it is at first raised, 
and afterwards kept up, by reason. It is there- 
fore a religious habit and virtue, which no other 
passion is, unless it hath God and morality and 
religion for its objects. In this also it differs 
from them, that being both produced and pre- 
served by reason, it is a sober and moderate af- 
fection, accompanied with no blind impetuosity, 
no restless uneasiness, no violent commotion of 
mind, like other passions; and as it riseth not to 
the same height with them, so neither does it 
sink as low at other times, but shews itself in an 
uniform and sedate love of righteousness, of 
every thing that God approves. Some persons, 
not duly considering this, sincerely desire to 
please God, and carefully endeavour to lead a 
good life; and yet sometimes are afraid that they 
have no love for God, because they experience 
not in themselves that warmth of affection, to 
which others pretend, and which is expressed 
and required in some books of devotion. They 
may learn from the Scriptures, that where there 
is obedience there is always love; and that who- 
ever delights in holiriess, and justice, and good- 
ness, and mercy, and truth, may reasonably con- 
clude that his heart is right towards God. 
Others looking upon the love of God as upon a 
mere passion, a disposition of mind producing 
devotion and ending there, have excited in them- 
selves a high zeal and affection for God, and a 
firm persuasion, that they were His favourites: 
and, having done this, have thought themselves 
arrived at Christian: perfection; whilst at the 
same time they have perhaps been under the do- 
minion of evil habits, and addicted to wrath, 
malice, covetousness, censoriousness, injustice, 
pride, ambition, sensuality. This strange mix- 
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ture of hypocrisy, vice and enthusiasm, hath 
been common in all ages, and ever will be so. 
There are always those, whose religion and de- 
votion is, to use the words of St. Paul, ‘“‘sound- 
ing brass,” or clamour and confidence; whilst 
true goodness is modest and unaffected, and 
teaches men to make less noise, to live more hon- 
estly. To preserve us from such delusions, 
Christ hath told us, that we should either keep 
His commandments, or not pretend to love Him; 
and that it signifies nothing to sdy to Him, ‘‘ Lord, 
Lord,” and not to do what He requires.—Other 
love towards God than this the Scriptures know 
not: they never recommend that spiritual fever, 
those warm transports, and that bold familiarity, 
which some zealots affect; nor that cold, refined, 
mysterious, and disinterested devotion, which 
another sort of fanatics require: for, first, the 
love of God is sober reason, and not blind pas- 
sion; reverence, and not presumption: secondly, 
it is gratitude; and we ‘‘love Him, because He 
first loved us.’’—M. }. 

Horne: (on v. 21).—Observe the firm basis on 
which is forever fixed the morality of the Gospel. 
How clear in its principles! how powerful in its 
motives! ‘*We love God, because He first lovod 
us;” ‘“‘and sent His Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins. If God so loved us, we ought also to 
love one another.” For ‘‘he who loveth Him 
that begat, loveth Him also that is begotten of 
Him.” The head of the most unlearned cannot 
but comprehend the meaning of these few words: 
and the heart of the most learned must feel the 
force of them. Such is the ground of that char- 
ity, which performeth every duty of social life, 
aud fulfilleth the law. To inculcate and produce 
in us this heavenly disposition, is the end of the 
Gospel and all its doctrines. It is deduced in 
Bh dels even from those that may seem to be 
of the most mysterious and speculative nature: 
the unity of the Divine Persons; the Divinit 
and the satisfaction of Christ; doctrines, whic 
cannot therefore be denied or degraded, without 
removing or proportionably lessening the most 
endearing and affecting incitements to the Chris- 
tian life. Indeed the happy temper of a Chris- 
tian is the natural and kindly effect of the great 
evangelical truths, when troasured up in the 
mind, and made the subjects of frequent medita- 
tion. The ideas ofa reconciled God; a Saviour 
and Intercessor on high; a gracious Spirit, in- 
forming our ignorance, purifying our hearts, re- 
lieving our necessities, alleviating our cares, and 
comforting our sorrows: such ideas as these 
enable us to bridle the appetites of the body, and 
to calm the emotions of the mind; to bear with 
patience and cheerfulness the calamities of life: 
they sweeten the tempers, and harmonize the 
affections, resolving them all into one, diversified 
according to the different situation of its proper 
object; of which grief laments the absence, and 
fear apprehends the loss; desire pursues it; hope 
has it in view; anger rises against obstruction, 
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and joy triumphs in possession. Thus religion 
fixes the heart on its treasure, in faith without 
wavering, and resignation without reserve: it 
draws the affections upwards towards heaven, as 
the sun does the exhalations of the earth, to 
return in fruitful showers, and bless the world 
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8. The power of faith (vv. 1-5), its testimony (vv. 6-10), and substance (vv. 11.12). 
CHaprse V. 1-12. 


Whosoever‘ believeth that Jesus is the Christ? is born of God: and every onc that 
loveth him that begat loveth him also® that is begotten of him. By this‘ we know 
that we love the children of God, when we love God, and keep his commandments. 
For this is the love of God, that we keep his commandments: and his commandments 
are not grievous. For* whatsoever’ is born of God overcometh the world: and this is the 
victory that overcometh® the world, even our® faith. Who is he” that overcometh the 
world, but"! he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God? This is he that came by 
water and blood,” even Jesus Christ; not by water only, but'* by water and blood." 
And it is the Spirit’* that beareth witness, because the Spirit’’ is truth. For there are 
three that bear record'® in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost: and these 
three are one. And there are three that bear witness in earth, the spirit, and the water, 
and the blood: and these three agree in one.* If we receive the witness of men, the 
witness of God is greater: for” this is the witness of God which” he hath testified of 


10 his Son. He that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness” in himself: he that 


believeth not God” hath made him a liar; because he believeth not the record that 


11 God gave of his Son.* And this is the record, that God hath given to us eternal 
12 life, and this™ life is in his Son.* He that hath the Son™ hath life; and he that 


hath not the Son of God hath not life.” 


German: “That Jesus is Christ.” —M.]} 
Kai before yeyevvapévoy is the reading of A.Sin.(which has rd instead of rd) and several 


- minuse. 
{ German: “loveth also Him that is begotten of Him.”—M.] 
Verse 2. [i ey rovrtyw, inthis, hereby.—M.]} 
Type mev, cannot be considered to be supported by A. which omits the fullowing words avr ydép 
ori 4 &yary TOU Geod, tva Tas dvToAas avTo, sothat rapwpey there might come 
from v. 3, although the omission of said words is more easily accounted for, even if we read rypa perv 
and not wore per (B. and al.) v. 2; but Sin. G. K. al. abundantly sustain the reading in question. 


Verse 4. hreyre “ because” so Alford.—M.]} 


Verse 1. f German: “ Every one that believeth,” and so E. V. in second clause.—M.] 


wav 7d; German: “all that;” e0 Alford.—M.] 
H vinyRvixiocaca troy céopov; German: “the victory which hath overcome the world;” Alford: 
“has conquered.”—M. 
yxy perv; 060A. B.G. K, 8in.; vapor, only in unimportant Codd. 
Verse &. 1 Sin. reads 82 after ris, B. K. have 32 after rie darcy; others read ydp; ¢.g. Syriac; others prefix 
7 nai, while A.and a). (@. Vulg., Lachm., Tischend., Alf—M.] have no conjunction at all. (German: 
“ Bat who is it, that etc.”—M.] 
{2 German: “If not he;” Alf. “except he.” —M.] 
Verse 6. Werai wvevpmaros after atvaroge, though found in A. Sin. several minuscules and versions, is 
evidently an interpretation, like the still less authentio cat dv rey wvevpare after dy re 
Q¢Cpart. 
33 The Article 8 before xptorés found in B., is omitted by A. G. Sin. al. 
German; “not én the water only” so Alford.—M. 
German: “but in the water and in the blood.”—M. 
© German: “And the Spirit fs it that testifieth.”—M. 
The reading xprorods, instead of rd wvatpa before y areca is only very feebly supported. 
Bqually devoid of all firm foundation are several dere in this verse which do not even touch the 
sense, ¢.g. wévy, aAAad cal, AH Gera Without tho Article. 


Verse 7. (1 German: “ For they are three that bear witness;” Alford “Vor those who bear witness are three.” Ger 
man: “And the three are one.” Alford: “ the three concur in one.” —M.) 
Verse 9. [1 German: “because.”—M.] 
rs is the reading of A. B. Sin. al. instead of §», Roc. [K. L. al. German: “because that is the testimony 
of God, that He testified of His Son.” Alford: “The testimony of God is this, that He hath borne 
testimony concerning His Son.” —M.]} 


Verse 10. ™ The addition of rot Ocod after paprvupiay in A, is wanting in B. Sin. al. 
Bre Og in B.G. Stn. is more authentic than re vig of A. and in better agreement with the context. 
[*3 German: “ He that believeth in the Son of God, hath the testimony in himself; he that believeth not God, 
hath made Him a liar, because He hath not believed in the testimony, which God hath given concerning 
His Son.” The last clause is more correctly rendered thus: “which God hath testified concerning His 
Bon.” The variation “record” in this verse in BE. V. should by all means be avoided.—M.} 
Verso ll. Méorey, generally at the end of the verse; in A. between adry and % fw. 
[% German: “And this is the life in His 8on.”—M.] 


Verse 13. Brow fair reir thaaalaa Tov vids, as Luther reads, is too foebly supported; it is wanting in the best 
Codd., aleo n. 
("7 German: “hath not the life.” —M.] 


td 
. 


© For particulars concerning this passage see Critical Note on vv. 7, 8.—M. 
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CRITICAL NOTE ON VERSES 7 AND 8. 

After dre rpei¢ eioiv of paprupowres in v. 7, fol- 
lows: év TQ ovpary, 6 marhp, 6 Abdyog Kai Td ayctov 
mvevpa, Kai ovro: ol rpeig év etow v. 8, Kal Tpeic 
eioty ol paptupovvres év tH yg —Thus Cod. 178, 
not however in the original Cod. of the 11th cen- 
tury, but only in a copy of it made inthe 16th 
century; Codd. 84 and 162, belonging to the 
same period, viz. the 15th and 16th centuries, 
omit the words «ai ol rpeig td év ciow, and the 
Articles before maryp, Adyog and daytov mvevya, 
which shows the mechanical translation from the 
Vulgate. Said words are wanting in ALL THE 
Greek Copices, also in the Copgex Srxairicvus, 
in ALMOST ALL THB ANCIENT VEBSIONS, INCLUDING 
tHe Latin, a8 late as the 8th century, and since 
that time they are found in three variations. 
Notwithstanding the trinitarian controversies, 
they are not referred to by @ SINGLE GREEK 
FATHER, OR BY ANY OF THE OLD8R LATIN CHURCH 
Fatuzers. For the allusions of Tertullian (adv. 
Prax. 25. connerus Patris tn fiio et filti in Para- 
cleto, tres efficit cohserentes alterum ex allero; QUI 
TRES UNUM SUNT), and of Cyprian (ep. ad Jubai- 
anum: cum TRE8 UNUM sunt) are to Jno. x. 30; 
xvi. 5; and if the latter says in De Unitate Eccle- 
sie p. 79. ‘‘Dicit Dominus: ego et Pater unum 
sumus; ET IreRUM de Patre et Filio et Spiritu 
Sancto Scriptum est: BT HI TRES UNUM sUNT, the 
reference in tferum is clearly to this place, but tov. 
8, to wit, according to the symbolical interpreta- 
tion [of the words rd rveiza, Td ddup and To aipa 
of the Trinity, as given in the Schol. by Matthsi: 
ol rpeig 62 elmev Gpoevixac, ott obuBoda tata Tic 
rptddog, and in the Schol.: tovréote rd mvevpa 76 
Gytov xat 6 rarip Kai avrg éavrov, and on év eiow: 
rovréore ula Sedrnc, etc ede}, as Facundus of Her- 
miane in the 6th century understood Cyprian, in 
Pro defens. trium capitum 1, 8 [tres sunt qui tesiimo- 
nium dant (in terra?). Spiritus, aqua et sanguis, hi 
tres unum sunt... . quod Joannis apostoli testimo- 
nium Cyprianus.... de Patre, Filio et Spiritu Sancto 
intelligit.—M.], who was not unacquainted with 
and free from mystical interpretations (the seam- 
less coat, a type of Church unity, etc.). The afore- 
cited Greek scholia contain unmistakable traces of 
the allegorical interpretation. The reading may 
gradually have originated in them and the pas- 
sages from Cyprian, whose interpretation of the 
Persons of the Trinity was placed in juztaposition 
with the text on which it was based. These 
words were mentioned first in a work which is to 
be ascribed to Vigilius of Thapsus, at the close 
of the 5th century; they occur more frequently 
afterwards and are found in most Latin transla- 
tions [also in several German translations made 
from the Vulgate—M.]. After a Greek trans- 
lation of the transactions of the Lateran Council 
of 1215 they were first inserted in Greek in the 
Complutensian edition (of 1502 to 1514). Eras- 
mus, who did not insert them in his editions of 
the Greek New Testament of 1516 and 1518, re- 
ceived them in the version of 1521, and the third 
edition of 1522, yielding to the pressure of the 
Church (pium est, nostrum sensum semper ecclesie 
judicio submittere), and with reference to the Codex 
Britannicus (—codex 84), in order to justify 
himself before the learned. [Erasmus had com- 
mitted himself to their insertion if they were 


found in any Greek Manuscript. Learning that 
they were found in said Codex Britannicus, he 
inserted them in the 8rd edition of 1522 and 
added the note: ‘Ex hoe tgitur Codice Britannice 
reposuimus, quod in nostris dicebatur deesse: ne cxi 
sti ansa calumniandi. Tametsi suspicor codicem il- 
lum ad nostros esse correctum.""—M.]. Then Rob- 
ert Stephanus received them 1546-1569, Bera 
1565-1576 and the Text. Recept. sanctioned the 
citizenship of this reading. Luther never trans- 
lated these words, but commented upon them in 
his second commentary on this Epistle, although 
he had pronounced them spurious in his first 
commentary. They are omitted in all German 
Wittenberg Bibles from 1522-1545; they are first 
inserted in Lehmann’s Quarto Wittenberg edition 
of 1696, although they are still wanting in 
later editions and in the Quarto edition of 
1620. They appear first in the Zérich edition 
of 1529; the next edition of 1681 has this passage 
in smaller type, the later editions insert it in 
brackets, which were not abandoned until 1597. 
The Basle edition of 1552 gives it already with- 
out brackets, Of the Frankfort editions, the 
Quarto of 1582 was the first in which this pas- 
sage is inserted, although it is omitted in the 
Octavo edition of the same year. It was of no 
avail that Luther considered these words as 3 
clumsy addition directed against the Arians 
which was wanting in the Greek Bibles, and 
that Bugenhagen. on the appearance in 1549, ofa 
lectionary, containing these words, .at Witten- 
berg, gave this warning: ‘‘Obsecro chalcographos 
et erudtios viros, ut tllam additionem omittant et re- 
stiluant greca sus priori integritati et puritati propter 
veritatem.”’—The genuineness of this passage was 
still attempted to be defended in the 17th cen- 
tury. Lastly Bengel still upheld it [but with the 
arbitrary asgumption, that the text read origin- 
ally thus: ‘dre rpei¢ eior ol orvrer ev Ty yp. 
TO mvevpa x. T. A. ei¢ Td év eto. v. 8. Kal rpeic 
eiow ol paprupotvres Ev TH ovpave, 6 xaThp, 6 Abyor 
Kai Td Gytov mvevma- Kai ovrot of Tpete Ev etary. Ap- 
parat. Crit.—M.], who was followed by v. Meyer, 
Sander, Besser and Mayer.—Compare Gries- 
bach’s diatribe ad h. t. tn ed. a. 1806; Ricki 
on this passage; Tischendorf editio major 1859, 
tom. 2. p. 225-228.—This critical, external evi- 
dence is fully sustained by internal evidence, 
viz. the exegetical reasons against these words. 
The idea of a witness ev r@ obpare cannot be 
carried out. Hence certain commentators, ¢. g. 
a Lapide, change the ¢estari in calo into a testari 
de celo, or find in it a description of the nature 
of the testimony i Schmidt, A sage or of the 
witnesses (Bengel). foreover the collocation of 
the words 6 rarfp and 6 Adyor is aktogether con- 
trary to John’s diction, which gives only 6 Veer 
and 6 Adyoc or 6 rarfp and 6 vidc in juxtaposition 
(Jno. i. 1 8qq.; v. 21 8qq.; xiv. 9sqq.) Ages 
To év can only be interpreted of unity of essence 
and the context affords no ground for such an 
interpretation. The advocates of the passage 
have also recourse to arbitrary expedients, ¢. g. 
Benge! who places v. 8 before v. 7 [see above— 
M.j. Lastly we cannot consider them to have 
been inserted by orthodox Christians against the 
Arians (as Luther thinks), the reference being 
toa testimony onearth. The fact is that they 
cannot be used without arbitrariness grammati- 
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cally, dialectically or logically. Cf. Huther 2d 
edition, p. 228 sq.—[Huther: Luther remarks 
on this passage: ‘‘It seems that this verse was 
inserted by the orthodox with reference to the 
Arians, which insertion however was not congruous, 
because he does not discourse of the witnesses in 
heaven, but of the witnesses on earth, here and 
there.” This is the opinion of most modern ex- 
positors, excepting Besser and Sander. If we 
look at the contents of the whole Epistle, it is in- 
deed not difficult to harmonize the thought of the 
three witnesses in heaven with scattered sayings 
in this Epistle; but it does not follow from this 
that it is appropriate or even neccssary at the 
place where it occurs. On the contrary this is 
manifestly not the case, since neither the verses 
immediately following or preceding, with which 
v. 7 is intimately connected by 47:, contain any 
reference whatsoever to such a trinitarian testi- 
mony in heaven. The specification of the three 
witnesses: mvetua, idwp, aiza, is clearly and 
plainly substantiated by what precedes, but this 
is not the case with respect to that of the three 
Witnesses: 6 rarfp, 6 Adyoc, Td revue ayov; this 
trinity is introduced abruptly, without any prep- 
aration; but the sequel also militates against it, 
especially since it is altogether uncertain which 
testimony is meant by the paprupia rov eoi, v. 9, 
that of the three in heaven, or that of the three 
on earth.—To this must be added that these 
two different testimonies are placed in juxtapo- 
sition without being connected together; it is 
said, indeed, that the two three witnesses agree 
together, but nothing is said of the relation of 
the two threes to one another.—The thought per 
se, moreover, lacks clearness; for what are we 
to understand by a testimony in heaven? Ben- 
gel (with whom Sander agrees) says indeed: 
“Non fertur lestimonium tn ceelo, sed in terra: qui 
autem testantur, sunt tn terra, sunt in celo; te. rlli 
sunt naturze terrestris et humane, hi autem nature 
divine et gloriose.’”’ But the untenableness of this 
proposition is evident, on the one band, from the 
circumstance that év r@ oipavg does not belong 
to eiocv, but to paprupowvrec, that consequently 
the text absolutely says nothing of a being in 
heaven, but asserts a testifying in heaven, and on 
the other, from the consideration that the mrveipa 
which is afterwards connected with idwo and 
aiua is to be conceived as something earthly and 
human.— Add to this the non-johannean character 
of the diction, for though in John we meet the collo- 
cations 6 cdc and 6 Adyoc, and 6 marfp and 6 
vid, we never encounter that of 6 rarfp and 6 Aé- 
yoo; Sander, to be sure, has recourse to the 
rather easy expedient of assuming here an amat 
Aeyéuevov, hut that assumption cannot be admitted 
here, because those words are of constant occur- 
rence in John—and the collocation is not acci- 
dental, but founded on the nature of the case. 
The interpolator evidently wrote Adyoc because 
he thought that term to be purely Johannean, 
not reflecting however that its connection with 
atyp was un-johannean. Lastly, xat ovra ol 
tpeic &y eict, is also surprising. Bengel cxplaius: 
Unum sunt essentia, notitia, voluntate, atque adeo 
conseneu lesttimonis; and properly begins with the 
unity of essence, for that is indicated by said 
words—but this unity of essence is irrelevant 
here, where the reference is rather to the unity 


of the testimony.—I subjoin here also Sir Isaac 
Newton’s PaRAPHRASTIC Exposition: ‘‘ Who is he 
that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that 
Jesus ts the Son of God, that Son spoken of inthe 
Psalms, where He saith, ‘Thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten thee.’ This ts He that, aftor 
the Jews had long expected Him, came, first in a 
mortal body, dy baptism of water, andthenin an 
immortal one by shedding His blood upon the 
cross, and rising again from the dead; not by 
water only, but by water and blood, being the Son of 
God, as well as by His supernatural birth of the 
Virgin (Luke i. 85). And tt ts the Spirit also, that 
together with the water and the blood, beareth 
witness of the truth of His coming; Jdecause the 
Spirit ts truth, and soa fit and unexceptionable 
witness. For there are three that bear record of 
His coming; the Spirit, which He promised to 
send, and which was since sent forth upon us in 
the form of cloven tongues, and of various gifts; 
the baptigm of water, wherein God testified, ‘this 
is my beloved Son;’ and the shedding of His 
blood, accompanied with the resurrection, where- 
by He became the most faithful martyr or wit- 
ness of the truth. And these three, the Spirit, the 
baptism, and passion of Christ, agree in witness- 
ing one and the same thing (namely, that the Son 
of God is come); and therefore their evidence 
is strong: for the Law requires but two consent- 
ing witnesses, and here we have three, and if we 
receive the witness of men, the threefold wilness of 
God, which He bare of His Son, by declaring at 
His baptism ‘ This is my beloved Son,’ by raising 
Him from the dead, and by pouring out His 
Spirit upon us, ts greater ; and therefore ought to 
be more readily received.”—‘ This,” Sir Isaac 
Newton observes, ‘‘is the sense plain and natural, 
and the argument full and strong; but if you 
insert the testimony of the three in heaven, you 
interrupt and spoil it; for the whole design of 
the Apostle being here to prove to men by wit- 
ness the truth of Christ’s coming, I would ask 
how the testimony of the ‘three in heaven’ makes 
to this purpose? If their testimony be not given 
to men, how does it prove to them the truth of 
Christ’s coming? If it be (given), how is the 
testimony in heaven distinguished from that on 
earth? It is the same Spirit which witnesses in 
heaven and in earth. If in both cases it witnesses 
to us men, wherein lies the difference between its 
witnessing in heaven and its witnessing in earth? 
If in the first case it does not witness to them to 
whom does it witness? And to what purpose? 
And how does its witnessing make to the design 
of St. John’s discourse? Let them make good 
sense of it who are able. For my part, 1 can 
make none. If it be said, that we are not to de- 
termine what is Scripture, and what not, by our 
private judgments, I confess it in places not con- 
troverted, but in disputable places, I love to take 
what I can best understand.” —M. ]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Connection. That which in the preceding verses 
had been repeatedly noticed as a proof of the 
love of God, the appearing of Jesus Christ (vv. 
9, 10, 14, 19), and as the immediate consequence 
of it, had been indicated as the exhibition of our 
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life-fellowship with God,—faith, knowledge and 
confession—(vv. 15, 16), the Apostle places with 
emphatic prominence at the end of this section 
with a primary reference to brotherly love - 1), 
then with respect to the love of God and obe- 
dience to His commandment (vv. 2, 8), with ref- 
erence to the victory over the world (v. 4), viz. faith 
in Jesus the Christ (v. 1a), the Son of God (v. 5), 
who is confirmed as such by God Himself (vv. 
na and in His work or gift, eternal life (vv. 
10-12). Bengel: ‘*Concinne Apostolus tn hac trac- 
talionis parte mentionem amorts tta collocat ut fides 
tanguam prora et puppis lolius tractationis, tn extremo 
apectetur.”’ 

Efficacy of faith tn Christ. wv. 1-5. 

Ver. 1. Every one that believeth that 
Jesus is Christ, is born of God.—The only 
limitation of the universality (mac) is believ- 
ing (ttoretwr) and the object of faith (dre 'Ijaovc 
éoriy 6 ypiovoc); the faith may be weak and im- 
perfect, provided that it be sincere (subjective) 
and right (objective), and consequently true. 
This believing involves knowledge, inclination, 
yielding and trust and genders susceptibility for 
receiving. It is clear from v. 5 that 6 ypordc 
refers to the inward nature of Him that has been 
manifested,—d vid¢ rov Vevd, although these ideas 
are not identical and may occur in juxtaposition 
(iii. 23): the Divine Sonship makes the Man Jesus 
the Christ—Saviour. Cf. ch. iv. 15 and ii. 22. The 
tenses, the Present moretwv and the Perfect 
yeyévynrat denote the regeneration, the birth out 
of God as the ground, and faith, which isa Divine 
work (Eph. ii. 8), as the consequence; only a 
child of God believes in Jesus the Son of God. 

And every one that loveth Him that 
begot him, loveth also him that is begot- 
ten of Him.—Ild¢ 6 ayazév is a parallel of wag 
6 mureiwy, and gives prominence to what was 
given along with and received in faith. Hence 
there is no need of an ellipsis to be filled up, like 
that specified by Huther: ‘he that is born of 
God loveth God.” The object (yewfoavra) is evi- 
dently God, and hence é£ avrov—vVeov, and rév 
yeyevynuévov && avrov denotes the believer (v. 2: 
7a téxva Tov Yeov). Argumentum ez communi na- 
turs ordine sumtum (Calvin), or a propensione na- 
turali, que cernitur in hominibus (Estius). Cf. 
Eph. v. 28-80. The reference therefore is not 
to Christ as maintained by Augustine, Hilary 
and others. The Present ayarg by the side of 
6 dyarav denotes the interconnection of brotherly 
love and the love of God [i. e. our love of our 
brother and of God—M.], the simultaneousness 
and duration of the relation of both. The Apos- 
tle lays it down as a fact, not as something which 
he requires; he shall Jove. 

Ver. 2. In this we know, that we love 
the children of God, when we love God 
and keep His commandments.—lIt is clear 
that the reference here is to something which 
every one may and must know from his own ex- 
perience and not from that of others. Again it 
is clear that this something is brotherly love, 
even the love to our brethren, who are réxva 
Yeov. Lastly it is clear that the token and sign 
of it is our love to God and our peek us His com- 
mandments. For érav followed by the Indicative 
ayatauev (Winer, p. 325), is a conditional par- 
ticle, although it is qualified by the idea of time, 


==whensoever; there may be fluctuations, dis- 
turbances, pauses, or ebbs in our love to God; 
but when it is in us, brotherly love surely is algo 
inus. Hence Jobn annexes to ayaraupey riv Sebr, 
tag évroAdg avrov typauev in order to designate 
the living love to God by an obedience rooted n 
the love of God, so that brotherly love should be 
considered as one of the commandments of God, 
and, at the same time, as the necessary conse- 
quence of our love to God, as of the necessary 
ground.” [Huther: He that loves God, has in 
this his love a testimony that he also loves his 
brethren, even as téxva rov Seou—because broth- 
erly love is the necessary consequence of the love 
of God; but the converse is also true, that he 
who loves the brethren, has in this his loves 
testimony that he also loves God, because his 
love to God is the necessary ground of his love to 
the brethren. Alford: And indeed so insepera- 
ble are the two, that as before iv. 20, our love to 
our brethren was made a sign and necessary 
condition of our love to God, so conversely, our 
love to God, ascertained by our keeping His con- 
mandments, is itself the measure of our love to 
the children of God. Either of the two being 
found to be present, the Beeernee of the other 
follows.—M.]. While John elsewhere (ch. ii. 3; 
iv. 20, 21) makes the knowledge of God and lore 
to God to be ascertained from our keeping His 
commandments and loving our brethren, t. ¢. the 
ground from the consequence, so he conversely 
makes us ascertain the consequence from the 
ground, which, considering the unity of the Di- 
vine life, is the less surprising, since the former 
references point to the truth and purity of our 
disposition, while here the concluding reference 
is to the consolation which we need in the dis- 
charge of an important and difficult duty. Hence 
it is wrong and unnecessary, to assume here, with 
Grotius following Oecumenius, a trajection, or to 
construe, with de Wette, the sentence rdv Uedr 
ayanopuev as simply accompanying the sentence 
immediately following, so t obedience is to be 
considered only as emanating from the love to 
God, or still worse, to alter the text, as some of 
the ancient versions (the Ethiopic and Arabic), 
and several unimportant expositors, have dared 
todo. [Calvin also gives & wrong turn to the 
thought in the remark: ‘‘Nune docet, recte et or- 
dine amari homines, quum Deus priores obtinet ; vult 
sic mutuam coli inter nos caritatem, ut Deus, pree- 
feratur.””—M. }. 

Vsr. 8. For this is the love of God, that 
we keep His commandments.—tThe con- 
nection of our love to God with our keeping 
His commandments doubtless occasioned this say- 
ing, in order to take in its unity that which had 
been treated as simply codrdinate [ viz. the ideas 
expressed in the two preceding clauses.—M.]}. 
Huther.—Avr7—iva, as in ch. i. 9; iv. 17, de 
notes the requirement and tendency of love; 
éorcy describes its nature, not-=it implies, it in- 
cludes the effort (de Wette). The context (v. 2) 
shows that the love of God here is our love to 
God. 

And His commandments are not griev- 
ous; this clause is added by John ‘‘encourag- 
ingly in the full and joyous consciousness of his 
Divine sonship,” (Diisterdieck). Cf. Matth. xi. 
80: gopriov éAcgpév; Luke xi. 46; gopria dvofdo- 
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rexra. The connection requires us to apply this 
only to regenerate Christians, to whom is given 
the ability to keep the commandments of God. 
So most Commentators. Cf. Doctrinal and Ethi- 
eal on this section below. [Oxford Catena: él 
ti¢ mpooeMav avraic pi bv det tpdmov Aéyet avrac 
Bapeias, tiv éavrov aobéiveray yridoaro: idov yap 
toig dyav avo3dAAovow icxiv Bapta vopuilecbar xai 
ta wavi éAagpa xai xovga.—Spener: “The refer- 
ence isto the difficulty of a burden, so oppressive as 
to be insupportable and painful.”—Calov: ‘‘Dicit 
¢a non esse gravia, quia non aggravant, aut instar 
mols onerose premunt renatum.’’—Huther: ‘The 
commandments of God as the requirements of 
man created after His Image, cannot be difficult 
to man; but if they are, the reason is, that man 
has left his original relation to God; they are 
not difficult to the believer, because, as the child 
of God, he has returned to the original relation 
of love to God.”—Alford: ‘‘This declaration, 
that His commandments are not grievous, has, as 
did ch. iii. 9, furnished some of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Commentators with an opportunity of 
characterizing very severely the Protestant posi- 
tion that none ¢an keep God’s commandments. 
But here as there the reply is obvious and easy. 
The course of the Apostle’s argument here, as in- 
troduced in the next verse by dr, substantiates 
this Bapeias oix eiciv by showing that all who are 
born of God are standing in and upon the victory 
which their faith has obtained over the world. 
In this victorious state, and in as far as they have 
advanced into it, in other words in proportion as 
the Divine life is developed and dominant in 
them, do they find those commandments not 
grievous. If this state, in its ideality, were re- 
alized in them, there would be no difficulty for 
them in God’s commandments; it is because, and 
in so far as sin is still reigning in their mortal 
bodies and their wills are unsubdued to God’s 
will, that any Bdpoc remains in keeping those 
commandments.”’ The reader is also reminded 
of Augustine’s saying, ‘‘ Da quod jubes ef jube 
quod vis” (Confess. 10, 29), and referred to Au- 
sonius (ad. Theodos..13), ‘‘Juvat gui Jubel,” and 
Bp. Sanderson, Serm 3. p. 316.—M. ]}. 

Ver. 4. Because all that is born of God 
overcometh the world.—Now follows (dre) 
the reason why the commandments of God are 
not grievous. Hence way rd yeyevenutvoy as in 
Jno. iii, 6, 87, 89; xvii. 2 (7av—auvroi¢, like here 
nav—iuav), denotes universality. See notes on 
ch. i. 1, Winer, p. 191, d==ravrec ol yeyevvnptvor. 
The reference is to persons, not to disposition, 
virtutes and charismata (Oecumenius, Paulus), or 
to the dignity of the Divine sonship (Baumgarten- 
Crusius).—Kéopos is here taken collectively, as 
the opposite of the kingdom of God, as whatever 
Opposes its progress, estranged from and hostile 
to God and the Divine, within and without men 
(Calvin [guicguid adversum est Dei spiritui. Ita 
nature nosire pravitas pars mundi est, omnes 
concupiscentix, omnes Satan actus, quicquid deni- 
que nos a Deo abstrahit.—M.], Beza, Spener, 
Liicke, Diisterdieck, Huther, and al.); hence not 
merely inwardly the love of the world and of self 
(de Wette), or outwardly Aomines virlute et pietate 
adversantes, their machinationes, even to the perse- 
cutiones (Grotius), nor merely ecclesia judaica et 
areas (Schottgen). [Alford: “The argu- 
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ment then is this: The commandments of God 
are not grievous: for, although in keeping them 
there is ever a conflict, yet that conflict issues in 
universal victory: the whole mass of the born of 
God conquer the world: therefore none of us 
need contemplate failure, or ,faint under his 
struggle as a hard one.”—M.].—The Present 
vexg denotes the constant victory in the conflict 
to be endured; ‘the children of God fight with 
the world only as conquerors” (Diisterdieck), cf. 
ch. ii. 18, 14; iv. 4. But vagy must not be diluted 
into ‘‘ keeping oneself, unseduced”’ (Baumgarten- 
Crusius). 

And this is the victory which hath over- 
come the world: our faith.—Airy7 vixy refers 
to wiore, #u@v is not explained here but in the 
next verse. Nixy, being further qualified by 
vxhoaca, does not denote the action which con- 

uers the world (Ebrard), but victoria parta, the 

act of the victory, the faith, not the cause of, but 
the participation in the victory and the reception 
of the power of continuing, maintaining and con- 
summating the victory. Lorinus: ‘“ Victoria 
proprie non vineit, sed comparatur vincendo, sed ener~ 
giam continet ea formula, denotans in quo sita sit 
vincendi ratio, unde victoria parta.” Huther: 
‘¢ Faith is here intended to be extolled not as the 
result of a conflict, but as the combatant who has 
gained the victory.” Hence faith itself is not 
yet the victory (Baumgarten-Crusius, Neander), 
nor must the Aorist be explained .to former, 
departed Christians (Socinus). Cf. ch. ii. 18, 14, 
28; iv. 4; v. 12, 

Ver. 6. But who is it that overcometh 
the world, if not he that believeth that 
Jesus is the Son of God.— While v. 4 brought 
in 7yuov miote, this verse gives emphatic promi- 
nence to the contents of the faith qualified by 
qoev in a triumphant question well suited to this 
section of the victory over the world. Bengel: 
Credens omnis et solus vincit. Episcopius: Lustrate 
universum mundum et ostendite mihi vel unum, de quo 
vere afirmart posstt, quod mundum vincat, qui christi- 
anus et fide hac preditus non sit. The Apostle, in 
this question, appeals to the experience of his 
Church. The Present 6 wav, which, with respect 
to the fact: 7 vixy viujoaca (v. 4), denotes the 
person conquering in the conflict, indicates the 
existing and present attitude and relation of the 
believer. But by the variation: bri—dé uldc rov 
Jeov instead of 6 xpiordés v. 1, the Apostle refers 
to the essential glory of Jesus, and also to the 
fact that believers, as bread of His glory and 
as the children of God, of course conquer with 
Him and participate in His victory. The be-. 
liever, who is Christ’s and whose is Christ the 
Son of God, is a conqueror in his character of 
being a child of God. If only faith is true, and 
the believer born again, born of God, which may 
be ascertained from love to the brethren and love 
to God and a hearty obedience to the command- 
ments of God,—the victory over the world also is 
indubitable. And with this the Apostle is here 
particularly concerned. 

Jesus ts really confirmed as the Son of God. vv. 
6-9. 
Vez, 6. Thisis He that came by water and 
blood, Jesus Christ.—Ouvro¢ refers to the Per- 
son Jesus, whose dignity is proved and confirmed. 
‘O €AfGv must be taken substantively as at ch. i 
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6; Jno. i. 15, 88; iii. 18, 81; the Article requires 
this and forbids the connection of the Participle 
with the preceding éorzy, as if it were=this one 
eame; for we read not éoriw tAsay, but éore 6 
éA6ov. But we must here hold fast the usual 
form of the Partic. Aoristi, which simply narrates 
that which has happened, and does not denote 
present events or past events continuing in the 
esent; this would require épyéuevoc or éAndAv- 
Moc sae iv. 2). How He came is stated in the 
words d¢ tdaro¢ xai aiuaroc, viz. by means of, by 
water and blood; d:a denotes the medium; im- 
mediately afterwards we have év idar:, which 
indicates surrounding or accompaniment. There 
must therefore be facts, and facts at once histori- 
eal and external, by which He came, and which 
are important and efficacious to demonstrate 
Him, who He is. Moreover the connection of 
the two requires us to understand acts equal in 
kind and relation. Hence we must explain d’ 
tidarog xai aluaroc of the baptism, which He: re- 
ceived of John in Jordan and which by its im- 
mersion pointed to death, while the voice of the 
Father uttered over Him pointed out His filial 
dignity, and of His death upon the cross with its 
atoning sacrificial virtue; in both facts He proved 
His obedience to the will of the Father, while His 
obedience proved Him to be the Son of God, the 
Holy and Innocent One.—Now the apposition 
"Inoovc= oro, yptorig¢=—=4 eADGw dbC vdaTog Kal aiua- 
Toc, comprises what is here said into one whole as 
the result. A similar turn may be seen in Rom. i. 8, 
4. Consequently we must not, contrary tothe gram- 
mar and the dialectics of the text, refer ovrog to 
the Predicate 6 vide rod Seov v. 5 (with Knapp, 
Huther 1st ¢d.), but to the Subject (Lticke), or 
to the Subject qualified by the Predicate (Huther 
2d ed.); we must and cannot explain contrary to 
grammatical usage (Matth. xi. 8; Luke vii. 19 
aq.; Jno. xi. 27), 6 éAGGv of the Messiah, like é 
tpzéuevoc, and connect éorey with df vdaro¢g nai 
aizaroc (Hofmann, Schrifibeweis ii. 1, p. 469), or 
take eorey éAOGy as a circumlocution of the verbum 
Jfnitum the Article notwithstanding, and thus 
overlooking the force of the Aorist, explain it as 
.a Present: He comes (Luther and al.), or as a 
Perfect: He has come and comes (de Wette, San- 
-der and al.). There is no reference here to the 
water and blood which flowed from His side 
pierced on the cross (Jno. xix. 34, Augustine and 
al.), because the passage in John has aiya before 
idwp, and because that does not constitute a 
ear of His life, but is something which, after 
eath had set in, took place in His body, so that 
concerning it we cannot predicate 6 e20ov did. 
The symbolical reference of this passage to the 
wwo Sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
‘8 inadmissible (Luther I, 8. Schmid, Bengel, 
Sander, Besser and al.), since the term éAnAvdac 
is not used here, and aia is not used to describe 
the Lord’s Supper; but since the two ideas are 
parallel, sdup cannot be referred to the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism (odwp moreover cannot be made 
to designate Baptism Jno. i. 26, 83), as instituted 
Christ, nor aiua to the death He suffered (de 
ette, Rickli, Diisterdieck, Ebrard and al.), nor 
both together to Baptism only (Luther I), since 
Baptism was administered into the death of 
Christ; the double reference is, by all means, to 
be held fast. It is either historically or gram- 
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matically unwarranted to explain fSup of evs 
purissima (Grotius), doctrina pura (Socinas), re- 
generatio et fides (Clemens Alex.), of tears, and 
aiua of the blood shed at the circumcision, ezpi- 
atio (Cameron), redemptio (Bullinger), cognitio 
(Clemens Alex.). Compare particularly Huther 
on this passage. [Huther, who has changed his 
view expressed in the first ed. of his commentary, 
says in the 2d ed. p. 221. ‘There are two points 
in the life of Jesus which answer to the terms 
véwp and alua, to wit, His Baptism at the beginning 
of His Messianic career, and His bloody death at 
the end of the same; by Baptism Jesus entered 
upon His office, which is the office of reconcilia- 
tion; it constitutes the initicio (Erdmann, Myr- 
berg) of it; this initiation, however, did not take 
place only by that which occurred during His 
Baptism, but by the act of the Baptism itself, 
since thereby Christ consecrated Himself to 
death, which was symbolized by the act of im- 
mersion; by His death He effected reconciliation 
in cancelling with His Blood the debt of the world 
of sinners, for yupi¢ aivarexxvoiac ov yiverat dge- 
otc (Heb. ix. 22). The Apostle therefore rightly 
designates Christ as the Reconciler, as Him that 
came dt’ tdaro¢ xa alvaroc. The view that vdup 
and aia are to be explained of the Sacraments 
instituted by Christ is confuted not only by the 
circumstance that they are only the means of ap- 
propriating the reconciliation effected by Him, 
whereas we are here concerned with the accom- 
plishment of the reconciliation tiself, but also by the 
use of the Aorist éA0é», instead of which in the 
former case we ought to have the Present, and 
by the fact that the term aiya, used alone, is in 
the New Testament not once applied to the Lord’s 
Supper; in 1 Cor. xii. 13 also éroricdyoay does 
not allude to the Lord’s Supper, but to the com- 
munication of the Spirit in Baptism.—The opinion 
that though aivza denotes the death which Christ 
suffered, idwp does not signify the Baptism He 
received is opposed by the following considera- 
tions: 1. The close connection of the two words 
Nes not being repeated before aiuaroc) is only 
tting if the ideas correspond the one to the 
other, which they do not if &’ idarog is referred 
to an institution of Christ, and aiyarog to the 
blood shed by Christ. 2. The simple term 
idup is ill-suited to designate Christian baptism 
for Christian Baptism is distinguished from 
ohn’s Baptism in that the former is ; 
not édup like the latter; even as John the Baptist 
distinguishing himself from Christ said: éyo 
BaxriCo év tdare Ino. i. 26, while Jesus bad 
been indicated to him as 6 Barrilur ér 
rvevpart dyig, Jno. i, 88. 8. Bince the 
institution of Baptism took place after the death 
of Christ and necessarily presupposed that death, 
John, had he understood by édup Christian Bap- 
tism, would surely have put idaroc not before but 
after aiparoc. Hilgenfeld and Neander have justly 
maintained that if épyeofa: de aiparog denotes 
something relating to the Messiah personally, 
&pyeobat 6¢ wdarog must do so likewise. The rels- 
tion must be the same in both terms. If aia 
signifies the death to which Christ submitted, 
téup also can only signify the Baptism to which 
He in like manner submitted.”—Passing to that 
class of commentators who substantislly admit 
the views expressed by Huther, but superadd a 
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secondary or implied sacramental reference, we 
give the language of Alford who says that ‘‘idup 
represents the Baptism of water which the Lord 
Himself underwent and instituted for His fol- 
lowers, alua, the Baptism of blaod which He 
Himself underwent and instituted for His fol- 
lowers. ' It is equally impossible to sever... . 
from these words the historical accompaniments 
and associations which arise on their mention. 
The Lord’s Baptism, of itself, was indeed rather 
a result than a proof of His Messiahship: but in 
it, taking St. John’s account only, a testimony to 
His Divine Sonship is given, by which the Bap- 
tist knew Him to be the Son of God: éy® éapaxa 
x. peuaptipyna ore ovrog éotiv 6 vidg Tov Veot, are 
_ his words, Jno. i. 84; and when that blood was 
poured from His ‘riven side,” he that saw it 
again uses the same formula 6 éwpaxac pepuap- 

pnxe. It cannot be that the word yaprupia 
being thus referred to two definite points of our 
Lord’s life, should not apply to these two, con- 
nected as they are with idup and aiuza here men- 
tioned, and associated by St. John Himself with 
the remarkable preterite peyapripyxev, of an 
abiding paprvpia in both cases. But these past 
facta in the Lord’s life are this abiding testimony 
to us, by virtue of the permanent application to 
us of their cleansing and atoning power.”— 
Wordsworth, as usual, adopts the Patristic and 
symbolical interpretation, and as the views of 
other classes of commentators have been given at 
considerable length, we add as a curiosum his 
exposition of this passage in a condensed form. 
‘Jesus Christ came, as the Messiah and Son of 
God, in various ways. 

1. ‘He came in all the purifications that were 
made by water and blood under the Old Law, 
which was dedicated with blood and water. Heb. 
(x. 22; because all those purifications were typical 
of, and preparatory to, His sacrifice on the Cross, 
and derived all their efficacy from it. 

2. ‘He came by water in His Baptism; and by 
Slood in His circumcision, and especially in His 
agony and bloody sweat in Gethsemane, and by 
the blood shed in His scourging before His pas- 
sion, and in the crown of thorns, and the piercing 
of His hands at the crucifixion. .... 

3. ‘He came both by water and blood at once, in 
& special manner, on Calvary after His death. ... 

‘Thus St. John in his Gospel prepares us to un- 
derstand the words of this Epistle; and in his 
Epistle also he elucidates what had been recorded 
in his Gospel. His words therefore may be thus 
paraphrased: ‘This is He who came—that is, 
proved Himself to be what He was pre-announced 
to be by the types and prophecies of the Old Tes- 
tament, and what He proclaimed Himself to be in 
the New—the ‘Coming One,” ‘‘The Comer” 
(6 épyduevoc), the Messiah, the true Paschal Lamb, 
and Very Man, a true Sacrifice for Sin; and yet 
Very God, the Everlasting Jehovah, of whom the 
prophet Zechariah spoke (Zech. xii. 10), when he 
prophesied of His being pierced at His death. 

‘He came by blood and water. He proved 
thereby the reality of His humanity and of His 
death; and thus He has given a practical refuta- 
tion—which St. John saw with his own eyes—to 
the heretical notions of those in the Apostolical 
age, such as Simon Magns and the Docetae, who 
alleged that Christ had not a real human body, 


but was merely a spectral phantasm, crucified in 
show; and therefore Irenzus in the next age af- 
ter St. John, infers this fact of the piercing of 
the side and the flowing out of the blood and wa- 
ter, recorded by St. John, as conclusive against 
their heresy. ... 

‘In the words, ‘‘not by water only,’ there 
seems also to be a reference to another heresy of 
the Apostolic age, that of Cerinthus, who said 
that Christ came in the water of baptism, and de- 
scended into the Man Jesus; and afterwards de- 
parted from Him, when He shed His dlood on the 
cross. In opposition to this notion St. John says, 
‘This is He who came by water and blood; not 
by water only, but by water and blood.” - 

4. ‘Further it is to be observed that in this 
passage of his Epistle St. John is speaking of 
Christ’s generation, and of our regeneration.— 
Every one who believeth that Jesus is the Christ, 
hath been born, and is born, of God; 1. ¢., is regene- 
rate; and every one who loveth Him that dJegat, 
loveth Him also that is begotten of Him; i. e., who- 
soever loveth God the Father, loveth Him who by 
generation is the only-begotten Son of God; and 
every thing that is born of God (£. ¢., is regenerate) 
overcometh the world; and who is he that over- 
cometh the world, but he that believeth that Je- 
Pi Very Man Jesus—is also the Son of 

od? 

‘St. John then proceeds to describe the means 
by which our regeneration, or New Birth, is com- 
municated to us from God, through His Son Christ 
Jesus, Very Man and Very God, and how the new 
life, 80 communicated, is sustained mm us. He 
does this by saying, This is He who came—came 
to us—by water and blood, Jesus Christ; not by 
water only, but by water and blood. 

‘The natural life which was imparted to Eve— 
the Mother of all living, the type of the Church, 
the Spouse of the Second Adam, Jesus Christ— 
was derived from the first Adam’s side, opened 
when he was asleep in Paradise. In like manner, 
the spiritual life is given to the spiritual £ve, the 
Church, and to all her faithful members, from the 
side of the second Adam, Jesus Christ, sleeping 
tn death on the cross; and it is communicated 
through His death by means of the tater and 
blood of the two sacraments, which derive their 
quickening, cleansing and invigorating virtue 
from the Divinity, Incarnation and Death of our 
crucified Lord and Saviour, and by which the ben- 
efit of that death is applied to our regeneration 
and revivification; and which were visibly exhib- 
ited in the water and blood flowing from His 
precious side, pierced on the cross. ... [See 
Augustine, Serm. V.—M. ]. 

‘He came by water, which is our Aovrpdv, and 
by blood, which is our Afrpov. His Baptism of 
blood is our Abrpov, or ransom from death; and 
His Baptism by water is our Aovrpdy, or laver of 
birth. And the water of the Aourpdy derives its 
efficacy from the blood of the Avrpév, shed on the 
cross, which works in and by the water of bap- 
tism. He has washed us from our sins in His 
own blood (Rev. i. 15). His d5lood cleanseth us 
from all sin (1 Jno. i. 7). In baptism we pass 
through the Red Sea of His blood, and are deli- 
vered from our enemies thereby.”—For further 
particulars connected with the symbolical inter- 
pretation, the reader is referred to Wordsworth 
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himself, and for a good account of all the inter- 
pretations, to Huther’s Commentary, 2d edition, 
pp. 217-219.—M. }. 
Not in the water only, but in the water 
and in the blood.—The preposition év should 
be connected with 22a», and, as compared with 
é.:a, signifying the medium through which, intro- 
duces a new shade of thought, viz., the surround- 
ing, accompaniment and sphere [or “element in 
which ”"—M.]; a similar change occurg at Heb. 
ix. 12, 25 (Delitzsch, pp. 390, 431). Articulus 
habet vim relativam (Bengel) to what has just been 
specified, which must be taken in the same sense 
as before. Moévov after idarc renders the latter 
very emphatic, and is not followed by GAA kai 
because it is not connected with ov. Consequently 
not only in the Baptism reccived at the hands of 
John the Baptist has Jesus been proved to be the 
Christ, the Son of God, but in both. This refutes 
the opinion of those heretics who alleged that the 
Son of God was with Jesus at His Baptism, but 
not at His death upon the cross, that He left Him 
before His death (Huther [i.¢., the heresy of 
Cerinthus.—M.]). The distinction of Jesus from 
the Baptist, who baptized with water only, is out 
of the question, the reference being not to Jesus’ 
baptizing, but to His being baptized (against 
Liicke, Diisterdieck, Ebrard and others). 
And it is the Spirit that testifieth.—Ka? 
superadds a further and third particular, an ad- 
ditional witness (éorcv 7d paprupoty ef. 6 éAbar). 
The Article before the Participle compels us to 
understand 70 sveiua as the absolute, objective 
Spirit, as the Holy Spirit, and the Present de- 
notes the continuance of the office of witnessing 
(Jno. xv. ne wherein He leads into all truth, 
mediates fellowship with Christ, and secures 
eternal life. Td +veiza must not be explained of 
the spirit of believers, of the spiritual life 
wrought in believers by the Holy Spirit (Episco- 
pius, Sander and others); this is forbidden by 
the context, and the grammatical usage of the 
New Testament disallows such a construction 
without any further qualification Nor is it==d 
mvevuarixés, t. e., the Apostle John himself (Zieg- 
ler,Stroth), nor a third sacrament of absolution(Au- 
stine), nor the word, the ministry of the word 
Luther, Piscator, al.). [In order to complete the 
catalogue of curious and fantastic views begun in 
the text, we mention those of Oecumenius and 
Knapp, who regard rd mvevid==6 Sebc—diad 62 rov 
avetparoc, dre oc Bede dvéatn ex vexpav: Geod ydp rovro 
povov Aordyv, 7d Guorgy éaurdév. TH d2 rov mvebparog 
guvi onnalvera: 6 Seog: thus mene the threefold 
witness to the vloGecia of Jesus, 7d Barriopa, 6 orav- 
pbc, 4 avdoractc; of Socinus, Schlichting, Grotius, 
Whitby and al. who understand the Divine power 
by which Christ wrought His miracles: ‘td est,’ 
says Grotius, ‘per petwvvpiay, admiranda ejus opera, 
a virtule divina manifeste procedentia,’ of Bede, who 
understands the Spirit which descended on the 
Lord at His Baptism, and of Wetstein, who con- 
siders rd wvetua to signify the psychical element 
which, along with tdup and aiya the physical ele- 
ments, constituted the human nature of Christ.— 
The interpretation given by Braune is that of 
Scholiast I., Estius, Corn. a-Lapide, Tirinus, Cal- 
vin, Calov, Lticke, Rickli, de Wette, Huther, Nean- 
der, Diisterdieck, Alford and Wordsworth. It is 
the Holy Spirit, whom Christ in fulfilment of His 


promise, sent to His Church on the Day of Pente- 
cost, and who is a permanent witness of the 
Divine Sonship of Jesus.—™M. ]. 

Because the Spirit is the truth.—This 
clause does not contain the substance of the tes- 
timony, which is determined by the context (viz, 
that Jesus, the Son of God, is the Christ), but 
the reason of the testimony, as being a reliable 
one; dre is=-because, not=that (Luther, Besser, 
al.). ‘H aAjGeca designates the Truth revealed ia 
the word of God, and received in faith, in its 
perfect fulness, which Truth is the nature of the 
Spirit who is the Spirit of the Truth into which 
He leadeth (Jno. xiv. 17; xv. 26; xvi. 13). 
Christ, who has the Spirit without measure (Jno. 
iii. 84 sq.), and who with the Father sends Him 
(Jno. xv. 26; xvi. 7), is of course in the same 
sense the Truth according to His nature (Jno. 
iv. 6). We must not construe 7 aAfPeca—=as site, 
as Grotius does. [Estius: ‘‘Testimontum ous 
haudquaquam rejici potest, quoniam Spiritus est ver- 
pai — sit Deus, tdeogue nec falli potest, nec fal- 

e.’'—M. ]. 

Vv. 7, 3 For three are the witnesses, 
Spirit, water and blood.—[Grotius: ‘Johens- 
nes hic causam reddit, cur locutus fuerit non de Spir- 
ttu tantum, cujus precipua in hoe negotio est aucio- 
rilas, verum eliam de aqua et sanguine, guia ta illis 
etiam non exigua est testimont fides, ef ternarius 
numerus in lestibus est perfectissimus.”—M.]. This 
formula is precisely like that of the preceding 
verse (v. 6). Ol paprupovrres of course must be 
construed substantively and in the same sense as 
Y. 6, nor must be supplied another object of the 
testimony; in like manner 7d mveiva xai Td idop 
kai 70 aiua bear exactly the same meaning here 
as inv. 6. The historical facts, previously spe- 
cified merely as evidencing the Divine Sonship 
of Jesus, are now introduced in the Masculine 
Gender, in order to designate them as concrete 
witnesses, like persons (Liicke and al.); but of 
course so, that they are subordinated to the 
Spirit, who is the principal, and alone absolute 
Witness, employing and making use of the facts 
in the life of Jesus. The verb denotes the activ- 
ity of the testifying, with reference to the condi- 
tion of being pdprvp, and the Present signifies 
the permanent character of that activity, where- 
fore it is not necessary to think here of objects 
at present existing, ¢. g., the sacraments, but we 
have only to hold fast that these facts in the his- 
tory of the life of Jesus, like that history itself, 
are fixed in the Gospels, and that these facts, 
even without such written fixedness, continue to 
be permanently operative during the years of sal- 
vation [‘. e., the dispensation of grace.—M. ] with 
world-historical import [¢. ¢., exerting a perms- 
nent influence on the world’s history during the 
dispensation of grace. —M.].—Tpeic, with refer- 
ence to Deut. xvii. 6; xix. 15; Matth. xviii. 16; 2 
Cor. xiii. 1; Heb. x. 28, 29, denotes the assurance 
of the perfectness of the testimony. This sen- 
tence is annexed with dr:=—for, in order to rep- 
resent now in u compressed form the testimony, 
particularized in v. 6, as a weighty confirmation 
and substantiation of the truth, Jesus, the 
Son of God, is the Christ. 

And the three are one.—The Article ol 
rpeig denotes here, as also previously, the wit- 
nesses already designated ‘and well known, and 
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likewise in cic 73 & the one Truth in question, 
the object of the testimony (ch. v. 1,5). Eis, 
like ei¢ & in Jno. xi. 62; xvii. 28, denotes 
tn unum consentire.—Hence we need neither as- 
sume with de Wette, an ellipsis between vv. 6 
and 7, 8, nor take Srz in the sense of jam vero 
Nera consequently, therefore (Baumgarten- 

usius, Meyer), nor understand rpei¢ of paprv- 
povvrec, with Bengel, of three different classes of 
men (prophetas, baptistas, apostolos), or of symbols 
of the Trinity. Lastly we muSt not interpret the 
being one, with Luther, as a being together, a 
being joined together. [Alford renders “and the 
three concur in one” and explains, that they con- 
tribute to one and the same result: viz., the 
truth that Jesus is the Christ, and that we have 
life in Him. Wordsworth explains the passage 
of the Trinity and the sacraments and para- 
phrases: these three (Persons) who are bearing 
witness are jotned into one (év one substance, neu- 
ter). He collects, as usual, many Patristic and 
Anglican notices and gives in his exegesis the 
following :—‘The Spirit, who begins the work of 
regeneration by applying all quickening grace to 
man.—The Water: the symbol and instrument 
of the new birth derived from God the Father, 
who is the original Well-spring and Fountain of 
all life and grace to man. The natural heavens 
and the earth were formed out of the Water. 
There was their origin (2 Pet. iii. 6). So it is 
with the spiritual life; it is formed from out of 
water. Water therefore isa proper symbol of 
the Paternity of God.—The Blood, symbolizing 
the Incarnation and Passion of God, the Son through 
whom all grace descends from the Father, by the 
Holy Spirit. 2 Cor. xiii. 18.—These three Per- 
sons are joined consubstantially into one Godhead; 
and their Witness is the witness of God. (An- 
drews: ‘Water notes Creation; Blood notes Re- 
demption pa Aes akan the Spirit notes Unction, to 
complete all’’).—There is an image of the Trinity 
in the Christian sacraments. There is baptismus 
FLUMINIS, the baptism of water, the work of Crea- 
tion by the Father; there is baptismus 8ANGUINIS, 
the baptism of dlood, the work of Redemption by 
the Son; but these are not enough, unless there be 
also the baptismus FLAMINIS, the Baptism of the 
Sprit. Thus the work of the Ever-Blessed 
Trinity is done in the soul.’ In addition to the 
notes on the spurious passage given above, the 
reader is referred to a sketch on this subject in 
Horne’s Introduction, vol. IV. pp. 855-888.—M]. 

Ver. 9. If we receive the testimony of 
men.—Ei denotes an undoubted fact; hence the 
Indicative, but the fact is pat down as the pre- 
mise of a conclusion. [It is an argumentum a mi- 
nori ad majus.—M. }. iner p. 807 aq. [also sbid, 
p. 642.—M.]. In tiv paprupiay trav avOpdzur. 
the Article opposes the human testimony to the 
Divine, without in any way specifying one qual- 
ified by its substance (Briickner). The reference 
therefore is neither to the prophecy of Christ 
(Bede), nor to John the Baptist, to eye- and ear- 
Witnesses (Wetstein, Stier), nor to prophets, 
baptists and Apostles (Bengel). Grotius takes 
Aau3éveiv=-judicio approbare, and Disterdieck un- 
derstands any human testimony, provided that it 
possess the necessary requirements. 

The testimony of God is greater.—Here 
dyaprupia rov Seov is not particular, but quite 


general [The particular is specified in the sequel. 
Supply in the argument: much more must we re- 


-ceive the testimony of God (Winer).—M.]. As 


the testimony of God it is greater than that of 
men and requires so much the more its reception 
and validity. 


Because this is the testimony of God. 
Now follows the definite testimony of God, which 
must be received as the testimony of God. Here 
is evidently an ellipsis, viz.: but a Divine testi- 
mony is really extant, namely this... . (Diis- 
terdieck). 


fhat He hath testified of His Son.—The 
clause beginning with Sr: depends on avry, and 
notes the testimony as a historical fact, weyuaprt- 
pyxe, which has been given, but must be under- 
stood to be continuous and permanent in its 
operation, namely the threefold testimony speci- 
fied in vv. 7, 8. Henoe dr: cannot be rendered 
‘‘ because,” which would especially designate the 
author of the testimony, in which case avrd¢ 
could hardly be wanting before peuapripyxe; nor 
is here any reference to internal testimony (Diis- 
terdieck) introduced afterwards, and still less to 
the testimony vouchsafed to John the Baptist 
(Jno. i. 88), as maintained by Ebrard. 

The possession of eternal life tn the faith on Jesus 
the Son of God, ts the inward confirmation of the 
Divine testimony vv. 10-12. 

Ver. 10. He that believeth in the §on 
of God, hath the testimony in himself. 
—The result as well as the purport of the Divine 
testimony is faith in Jesus as the Son of God; 
hence we now have 6 morebwy etc rdov vldv rob Beod. 
Such an one fye tiv ywaprupiay tv gaurd. The 
addition rov deod is unnecessary; the context 
precludes any other testimony than that of God; 
the Article designates that which has been speci- 
fied and is known. ‘The outward has become 
to him something inward” (Huther). (‘‘The ob- 
ject of the Divine testimony being, to produce 
faith in Christ, the Apostle takes him in whom it 
has wrought this its effect, one who habitually 
believes in the Son of God, and says of such an 
one, that he possesses the testimony in himself. 
What it is, he does not plainly say till below, v. 
11. But easily enough here we can syntheti- 
cally put together and conjecture of what testi 
mony it is that he is speaking: the Spirit by 
whom we are born again to eternal Life, the 
water of baptism by which the new birth is 
brought to pass in us by the power of the Holy 
Ghost (Jno. iii. 6; Tit. iii. 5), the Blood of Jesus, 
by which we have reconciliation with God, and 
purification from our sins (ch. i. 7; ii. 2), and 
eternal life (Jno. vi. 58 sqq.),—these three all 
contribute to and make up our faith in Christ, 
and so compose that testimony, which the Apos- 
tle designates in v. 11 by the shorter term 
which comprehendsthem all.” Alford following 
Diisterdieck.—M.].—"E yecv bears the same sense 
here as in. v.12; ch. iii. 8; ii. 28. ’Ev éaurg 
might be wanting, but John specifies besides the 
having, the possession of the sphere, the believer's 
own inward testimony for it. It is wrong to 
render, to have with him (Luther), more wrong, 
recipit in se (Grotius), nor is it—rypei (Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius), nor=he not only receives it, but ts 
also jirmly convinced of it (Liicke), nor==he has 
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received it in and with himself (de Wette).—As 
usual, the Apostle continues in the negative. 

He that believeth not God, hath made 
Him a liar.—The Dative refers not to the object 
of faith, but to the witness; hence the reading 
T® vig is not in agreement with the text, as is 
TQ eG TH pepaprvpyxét: (Huther); this is con- 
firmed by avrdy, which must be referred to God, 
but would have to be connected with vig, if that 
were thereading. The Perfect reroinxev indicates 
the still continuing and operating animus of the 
disbeliever: he has told and ever tells God to the 
face:.thou liest (Luther). The reason follows: 

Because he hath not believed in the 
testimony, which God hath given con- 
cerning His Son.—0v rerioreveev and not 9, 
because John refers to him, whom he had sup- 

osed not to believe (6 uu) moreiuy), as a definite 
individual, who in point of fact, objectively, has 
not become believing. Jno. iii. 18: 6 62 pu mo- 
Tetwv hdn xéxptra, bre 7) werlotevxev, because there 
the reference is to the judgment of the judge, 
and not simply to a fact per se. See Winer, p. 
495 sq. The Perfects denote continuing and per- 
manent facts. 

Vur. 11. And the testimony is this, that 
God hath given us [better gave us—M.] eter- 
nal life.—John now annexes by «ai what fol- 
lows, and this is the substance, the testimony 
consists in this (avry éoriv } paprupia); the refer- 
ence is not to intentio, finis of the same (Lyra), 
nor to its use, fruit and blessing (Calov, Spener), 
nor to its exhibition, test, experience (Liicke, 
Neander, Huther). The testimony of God is in 
himself eternal life, which at the Baptism of 
Jesus, at His death, in the Holy Spirit, makes 
itself felt and perceptible, and testifies for the 
Son of God. Hence dre=that, and éduxev, like 
peuaprbpnxev points to a giving, with a present 
continuing of that past giving; it cannot be 
dare decrevit, promisit (Socinus, Carpzov), any 
more than (uw) aidvog is vita eterna in spe (Bede), 
to be given only in heaven inre. ‘Hyulv designates 
the ol wemiorevxéres. To the principal idea, (a7 
aidveoc, placed first, the Apostle now adds 

And that is the life in His Son, (or: and 
this lifeis in Ets Son).—This clause is co-ordinate 
with the one preceding and not dependent on dr. 
Autry 1 (w? is 9 aidvos, and this is in Jesus the 
Son of God; év is not per bend or in com- 
munion with Him, nor éorew=contingit. The 
eternal life is ovowdac oe i. 4; xi. 25; xiv. 6), 
owparixais (Col. ii. 9), evepyntixac (2 Tim. i. 10) 
in Christ. It became manifest in Him, because 
it really was in Him, and the believer partici- 
pates in the eternal life, beoause he has part in 
the Son of God. Hence the conclusion. 

Ver. 12. He that hath the Son hath the 
life; he that hath not the Son of God, 
hath not the life (or: the life he hath not).— 
Very fine and pointed is Bengel’s note: ‘‘ Habet 
versus duo cola; in priore noo additur Dei, nam 
fideles norunt Filium ; in altero additur, utdemum 
sciant infideles, quanti sit, non habere. [Priore 
hemistichio cum emphasi pronupciandum est 
habet; in altero vitam.’’ This is also indicated 
by the arrangement of the words (Diisterdieck). 
"Exee ryv Conv is not—hAabet jus certum ad vitam 
xternam (Grotius). Cf.i. 8: ii. 28; Jno. xvii. 3. 
[Alford: ‘Zhe having the Son is the possession 


of Christ by faith testified by the Spirit, the 
water and the blood: and the having the life is 
the actually possessing it, not indeed in its most 
glorious development, but in sll its reality and 
Vitality.”"—M.]. ‘O 4) Exuv points to a supposi- 
tion: if one has not; which implies that he 
might have, but only through faith vv. 10, 11. 
 derepiabraye has remarked that the use of 6 49 
Xu, not 6 ovk Exuv (cf. of ova FAenpévor, 1 Pet. ii. 
10) shows that the Apostle is contemplating, at 
all events primarily, rather a possible contingency 
than an actual fact: and thus is, primarily again, 
confirming his saying to those to whom the 
Divine testimony has come. To them, according 
as they receive or de not receive it, according as 
they are ol éyovreg or of pd Eyovres rav vidv rev 
Veov, it is a savour of life unto life, or of death 
unto death.’”’—M. }. 


r] 
DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I. Concerning THE Person or Cupisr. 

1. In Christ, as the Son of God is the life 
eternal, so that it is as well said: God has given 
us the eternal life (v. 11), as: He gave His only 
begotten Son (Jno. iii. 16); and he that hath the 
Son, hath the life, the eternal (v. 11). Beside 
Him there is no salvation (Acts iv. 12). 

2. The essential nature of the Son was unmis- 
takably exhibited in His obedience to the will of 
the Father, both at the commencement of His 
ministry by the baptism in Jordan, and at the 
close of it in His death upon the cross (v. 6). 

8. The testimony of the Holy Spirit for the 
Divine Sonship of Christ must not be separated 
from the historical facts of His life, even as these 
cannot become witnesses without the Holy Spirit, 
who has the office of testifying (vv. 6-8); the 
history on earth must not be severed from the 
Spirit of God. One might almost find here the 
principle of the Lutheran Church that the fnitum 
may become infiniti capaz, in opposition to the 
[German] Reformed principle: finttum infiniti non 


capaz. 
4. The Father hath so definitely appointed all 
things, that He who does not believe in the Di- 
vine Sonship of Jesus, refuses to believe God (r. 
1 as in Jno. xiv. 1. 
I. CONCERNING THE ACQUISITION OF S8ALVA- 
TION. 

1. The origin of faith: Regeneratio pracedit f- 
dem (v. 1). 

2. The nature of faith : it is essentially an ethical 
aot laying hold of the merit of Christ, of the love of 
the Father in the Son, so that it bas (vez) that on 
which it believes (vv. 12, 10, 11): it includes 
therefore love, and is not to be joined only to it, 
as set forth in the Roman Catholic representation 
of the fides formata. Nor does John allow faith to 
be described as the second condition, nor even a8 
the first condition by the side of love and morali- 
ty (v. 1), as de Wette holds and expresses it. 

8. The virtues of fatth: a. with reference to 
men—it makes all believers brethren, because it 
makes them the children of God (v. 2); 5. with 
reference to the commandments of it makes 
us strong and cheerful in obedignce (v. 3), 80 
that Bengel rightly observes: tn se sunt suacis; 
sed Td non gravia contradictt ef occurrit tis, qui gra- 
via esse putant; c. with reference to the world— 
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it imparts courage for the conflict and power for 
the victory (vv. 4, 5). This it works with refer- 
ence to men, at the same time changing them, 
transforming children of men into children of 
God, and causing such change to be perceived 
and received; with reference to the law of God 
and the world, it only changes believers by first 
giving to them the powers of the eternal life, and 
afterwards clear perception and a deeper under- 
standing of the justice and blessing of the law 
and the transitoriness of the world. 

4. The necessity of faith: without it one has 
neither Christ, nor God the Father, nor the Holy 
Spirit, nor the eternal life; consequently, with- 
out it and beside it there is no justification, no 
forgiveness of sins, no sanctification, no salva- 
tion (v. 12). 

5. The liberty of faith: all men are to believe 
according to the will of God, but coércion of 
faith is not ordained; every man has the power 
of resistance , py Exuv rav vidv rot Seov==é py) 
Kiorebuv, VV. 10, 12). 

6. The immorality of unbelief follows from v. 1, 
and gf sane v. 10: not to believe God, to con- 
sider Him a liar, is like misbelief and despair, a 
shameful thing, and, as Luther says in the Cate- 
chism, a vice. 

III. Conczgnine THz Law. 

1. It should be considered as a fact of the reve- 
lation of love, of paternal discipline. 

2. It answers to the originally God-ordained 
haman nature, which sin has corrupted and 
grace has healed; the burden and grievousness 
of it to men proves their state of sin, joy in it 
and obedience to it, their state of grace. 

8. Of his own strength man cannot fulfil a single 
commandment; in this the Evangelical Church 
is right. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Do not separate faith and love! This is forbid- 
den, 1. by the origin of faith in the regeneration 
from God who is Love, and 2. by its olyect, Jesus 
the Christ, in whom the love of God was mani- 
fested, and 8. by its task, to conquer the world 
through love.—Do not fail to distinguish between 
faith and love in the work of regeneration which 
is secured by the former, not by the latter, but 
do not sever them in the sphere of sanctification, 
where faith is the root of love, and love the 
many-branched crown of faith.—You may ascer- 
tain whether you have faith and are born again 
from 1. your love to God the Father, 2. from 
your love of the brethren, 8. from your obedience 
to the Divine commandments, 4. from your fight 
with the world in and around you.—Dr. Chris- 
tian Friedrich Richter, physician at the Orphan 
House of Halle, in Franke’s time, was the author 
of the Christian song: Ks kostet viel ein Christ zu 
sein, etc. ‘It costeth much to be a Christian and 
to live conformably to the mind of the pure Spirit, 
for nature finds it very hard, ever to be rec- 
onciled to the death of Christ,’ and the compa- 
nion verse: ‘It is not difficult to be a Christian 
and to live conformably to the mind of the pure 
Spirit, for though nature finds it very hard, etc.’ 
Both are true and good. For the law is only a 
burden to man enfeebled by sin, but not to the 
Christian strengthened by grace, the one, indeed, 


is only enjoined to be good, but the other is en- 
abled to be good.—Obedience to the Divine com- 
mandments notes the recovery of the Spirit, dis- 
obedience notes its decay. Nothing is more 
natural, nothing more adapted to human nature 
created by God after His own Image, than the 
Will of God, consistent with His Nature and ex- 
pressed in the lovingly ordained Law for the 
benefit of His Kingdom, which was given, not 
against man, but for man, not against man, but 
against sin.—Learn from John how to contend 
with error! With all his resoluteness and deoi- 
sion, he is so objective and calm, and reasons so 
joyfully on the foundation of truth, that we are 
not even induced to make a personal application 
of his reasoning to others, but rather influenced 
to make it the test of our own standing. 
AUGUSTINE :—Qui habet tn memoria et servat in 
vita, qui habet in sermonibus et servat in moribus, 
qui habet audiendo et servat faciendo, aut qui habet 
JSaciendo, et servat perseverando, tpse est, qui dilignt 
Deum. Opere est demonstranda dilectio ne sit in- 
Sructuosa nominis appellatio.—You adore the Head, 
and offend the members. He loves His Body. 
Just as if somebody would desire to kiss your 
head, and at the same time trample with nailed 
shoes on your feet. Would you not decline the 
proffered demonstration of honour and exclaim: 
What are you about? You tread on my fect? 
The head would cry more for the trodden mem- 
bers than make account of being honoured. 
Sprenger :—The meaning is not, that the keep- 
ing of the Divine commandments does not require 
considerable pains, labour and diligence, for 
that would contradict Luke xiii. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 
7.—The difficulty applies to a burden so oppres- 
sive and painful as to be unbearable.—Spiritual 
life is, as to its nature, an eternal life, and con- 
sists as well in the grace of God which forgives 
sin and imparts new Divine strength, as also in 
the enjoyment of eternal felicity and glory. 
Starxe:—Christianity is not a sham, but a 
true and honest thing which has its foundation, 
its coat of arms and tokens, its works and fruits, 
its profit and happiness.—If thou hast a sense 
of shame and honour, thou wilt surely not hurt 
the saintly children of a saintly father; look, be- 
lievers are the children of thy heavenly Father; 
if instead of loving, thou hate them, thou art 
truly an enemy of God, their Father, and He, in 
His turn, thy enemy.—If thoughtful preachers 
stop long at one matter, and perhaps repeat it 
several times, and with changed phraseology 
make it more clear, be not impatient of it, but 
take note of their zeal and of the importance and 
necessity of the matter treated of.—O, how much 
pain, burden, difficulty and anxiety attend the 
children of the world in their sins and iniquities, 
of which the children of God are free and deliv- 
ered! Thus many a child of Satan has more 
trouble to find hell, than a child of God to find 
heaven.—Qgnan, do not persuade thyself and do. 
not suffer thyself to be persuaded, that the world 
cannot be overcome. This is the infallible sign 
of true and false faith: viz., whether thou con- 
querest the world, or sufferest the world to con- 
quer thee.—The children of God are soldiers and 
knights. The crown must be fought for; faith 
is victorious. Wretched man, if conquest and 
the crowning do not attend thy course! . World, 
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begone beneath my feet. We will trample under 
foot lions and vipers. Come hither, sword of the 
Lord! The blessed state of a righteous man in 
Christ, his Head! He does not fortify the walls 
of houses and cities, but the empire of Satan 
and the walls ef Jericho in his heart.—The 
ania da thy faith, the greater thy victory over 
sin, the world, death, the devil and hell.—The 
Bible surpasses, and should be preferred to, all 
books; all other good books are conducted like 
rivuleta from this river.—Christ is not only the 
foundation, but also the true centre and chief 
work of our faith, at which alone the believer 
under the practice of self-denial, is ever aiming, 
and into which he dees, as it were, ground him- 
eelf.—As there is nothing more excellent than 
faith, so is nothing more dishonourable than un- 
belief. Faith honours God, and is the mother of 
all virtues; unbelief dishonours God, and is the 
mother of all vices.—Man must not seek the 
true life any where except in Christ; nor cher- 
ish any hope of life beside Him. As long as he 
is without Christ, he has no life; whereas the 
degree to which he is in Christ and partaker of 
His Being, is also the measure of his life.—A 
true Christian is a veritable Christophorus, who 
carries Christ in his heart, and leads his life in 
Him.— 

Brsezr :—If thou art a conqueror, thou must 
have thy spoils to show.—The lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes and the pride of life are the 
chief trophies, of which the soldiers of Christ 
divest the conquered world, and which they sus- 
pend from the victorious banner of the cross.— 

Hrusnez :—Without prejudice to the general 
love of man, a Christian must be especially 
attracted to those who are of one mind with him; 
he must value the true children of God infinitely 
more than the unconverted.—The genuineness 
and holiness of human love betokened by its 
religious character.—All love is worthless with- 
eut religion, s mere natural impulse, or masked 
selfishness.—True love is allied to strict conscien- 
tiousnees; love must not render’ us languid or 
indulgent in respect of duty.—If the love to God 
requires obedience, the true love of man also 
must consist in obedienoe, fidelity and conscien- 
tiousness.—Struggle for this strength (v. 8); to 
be ever complaining is a bad sign.—1. The light 
of faith conquers the errors, illusions and 
delusions of false wisdom, it sees through them, 
perceives their nothingness and masters them; 
the word of Christ is the eternal, unchangeable 
truth; faith the pole-star, that we do not swerve 
from the truth.: 2. Faith conquers the allurings 
end fascinations of the world which we encounter 
in its lusts, its riches and honours; it conquers 
them by the love of Christ, by the heavenly riches 
and the eternal glory, which it discloses. 8. It 
conquers the threatenings of the world, the ob- 
stacles which it raises, its persecutions; the call 
of Christ to us is too mighty, and te crown of 
kronour offered to us causes us to despise the 
contempt of the world.—This (viz. the conquest 
of the world) is an idea peculiar to Christianity, 
because it only teaches the contrast of the king- 
dom of God and the world.—A lofty thought, to 
face the whole world and to conquerit! This isa 
greater task than that of the world-conquerors; 
they are servants of the world.—Unbelief is an 


offenee against the Majesty of God, a denial ef 
the holy mirecles in the moral world, which Gad 
has wrought.— 

V.1. L. in Gesets und Zeugniss, 1859:— Wha 
does the feast of the Nativity become to us the birth-day 
of anew lyfe? When its giad tidings excite in us 
anew 1. the ing faith that Jesus is the 
Christ; but alse 2. grateful love to God, and to 
ay ne ne are our brethren in Christ. 

nv. 4. Spunexon:—A great vic a 
birth, a great grace. . i ic ie 

Dannriz:—The Christian’s warfare. 1. The 
warrior (born of God); 2. The exemy (the world); 
8. Ea victory (faith). 

ENTHE, on the tereenten Anniversary, 
1860, Baptismal Addreas. How Melanchthon con- 
quered the world in the strength of faith; 1. The 
temptation of the world; 2. The opposition of the 
world; 3. The fear of the world. 

V. 5. ScoieizeMacuse :—Our Christmas-joy & 
closely connected with the fact that the faith, that 
Jesus ts the Son of God, is the vietory which con- 
quers the world. 1. The object of the festal joy, 
that in Jesus is born the Son of God, surpasees 
all similar events in our family and social life, 
for through Him we are made well-pleasing te 
God. 2. The world is destined to be conquered, 
judged, and destroyed as to its transitory and 
corruptible side, but to become more and more 
blessed as to its Divine side, and this hes been 
done in Christ and through Christ in believers, 
so that it is one and the same thing to say: the 
the Son of God conquers the world through eur 
rit and our faith conquers the world through 

im. 

Vv. 9-12. F. A. Wour:—Chriet the Author end 
Gwer of a living religion. 1. Explain and prove 
that this is true of Christ as a Witness, an Em 
sample, and a Surety. 2. The inferences: 
a. Christianity has nothing to fear from all- 
changing time, from false love of novelty, and 
from true zeal for improvement; d. test the gen- 
uineness of your own Christianity by the vitality 
of the faith that is in you. 

Vv. 1-18, Perni:—The Kaster-feith, thet Jesus 
te the Christ. 1. That we beeome anew conscions 
of the wholesome virtues of this faith; 2 and 
edify ourselves on this our most holy faith. 

On the Epistle for Dom. eats [ First 
Sunday after Easter—M.] vv. 4-10. 

HEUBNER:—The great value of faith in Jeous 
Christ. 1. How it manifests itself: a. in its 
power: it makes us the children of God and con- 
quers the world (vv. 4, 5); 5. in its certainty: it 
is supported by the testimony of God (vv. 6-8); 
2. The duties it enjoins upon us: a. it waras us 
against contempt of faith (v. 9), and 6. it lays us 
under the obligation to receive the testimony of 
God (v. 10). 

Fatth in Christ the good part of younger Chrietians 
(Candidates for Confirmation). 1. Proof: this 
faith makes them the children of God; preserves 
them from the world. 2. How do they acquire 
this faith? By diligent consideration of the teati- 
monies for Jesus, and by ready obedience. 

Continued provision for grown-up children, 1. In 
what it consists; 2. What makes it our bounden 
duty.— 

R. Srizzn:— What John means by 


ing the 
world? Qur faith must conquer 1. The unbelief 
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of the world; 2. The sin and seduction of tho 
world; 8. The enmity of the world.— 

What sort of faith does conquer the world? 
1. Faith in Him, who also was not of the world, 
but the eternal brightness of the glory of the 
Father, and the express image of His Person; 
2. Faith in Jesus, the Conqueror of the world.— 

Kaprr:—The Confirmation of regeneration. 
1. How the regeneration of mankind is confirmed 
in Christ; 2. How it is confirmed in individual 
hearts; 3. What inflaence in that direetion out- 
ward confirmation has. 

Guwexen:—Build yourselves up on faith by 
the Holy Ghost. 1. This is needful for the regen- 
erate, as feeble newly-born persons (v. 4) ; 2. But 
the foundation, which ts laid, stands firm like a 
; and the Prince of life evermore joins 

oly Communion (v. 6); 8. The Holy 
Spirit bears testimony concerning the truth of His 
word, and the power of His life (vv. 6, 8-11). 

F. W. Knvmacuzn :—Thet old testimony 
for Jesus the Messiah and Saviour of the world 
1. inthe water; 2. in the blood; 8. in the Holy 


Spirit. 
Bryse Se Gesets und Zeugniss for 1862) :— 
A test of Faith! 1. Dost thoa know the victory, 


whereby faith verifies iteelf? 2. The fountain, 
wheneo it daily draws fresh nourishment? 8. The 
testimony which gives it assurance f— 

The testimony of God concerning His Son, 1. to 
us; 2. in us; 8. by us. 

The victorious power of faith, 1. against the ein 
of the world, 2. against the lie of the world. 

Our faith is the vietory which conquers the world. 
1. What sortof faith isit? 2. How is it obtained? 
8. How dees it conquer the world ?— 

(Var. 2. Macxnicut:—The intention of the 
Apostle was to show, how we may know when 
we love the children of God ia a right manner. 
New this was necessary to be shown, since men 
may love the children of God because they are 
their relations, or because they are engaged in 
the same pursuits with themselves, or because 
they are mutually united by some common bond 
of friendship. But love proceediag from these 
considerations is not the love of the children of 
God which He requires. By what mark then 
ean we know, that our love to the children of God 
is ofthe right sort? ‘‘By this,” saith the Apostle, 
‘‘we may know that we love the children of God” 
in a right manner, ‘‘when we love God and” 
from that excellent principle, ‘‘keep His com- 
mandments,” especially His commandment to 
love His children, because they bear His Image. 
True Christian love therefore is that which pro- 
ceeds from love to God, from a regard to His 
will, and which leadeth us to obey all His com- 
mandments.—™M. }. 

[ Ver. 8. Pussy:—‘‘For nothing is grievous or 
burdensome to him who loves. They are not 
grievous, because love makes them light; they 
are not grievous, because Christ gives strength 
to bear them. Wings are no weight to the bird, 
which they lift up in the air until it is lost in 
the sky above us, and we see it no more, and 
hear only its note of thanks. God’s commands 
are no weight to the soul, which, through His 
Spirit, He upbears to Himself; nay, rather, the 


Vur. 4. ‘*They are not grievous, because 
every thing which is born of God overcometh the 
world.’ He saith not only whosoever, but 
‘every thing which,’ showing the largeness of 
the gifts. ‘Every thing,’ of every sex or age 
time or clime, ‘which is born of God, over- 
cometh the world,’ and that not of themselves, but 
of the gift of God; not they, but the power, 
through their new birth, in-born in them, faith, 
love, grace, from God, unto God, and they, as 
wielding in them a power not their own, over- 
come the world.—‘The commandments of God 
are not grievous,’ because we have a power im- 
planted in us mightier than all which would 
dispute the sway of God’s commandments and 
God’s love, a power which would lift us above all 
hindrances, carry us over all temptations, impel 
our listlessnes$, sweep with it whatever opposes 


_it, sweep with it even the dulness or sluggish- 


ness of our own wills, the Almighty power of the 
of God.” 

“This is the victory, by which the martyrs 
overcame, by which the weak became strong, 
and, in Divine strength, mastered the strong; the 
strength of endurance wearied out the brutal 
might of affliction; children overcame their op- 
pressor; the ignorant took captive the learning of 
the world; fishermen and the tent-maker eubdued 
the world; the dying conquered the living; the 
blood of martyrs became the harvest-seed of the 
church. By faith, St. Paul says, ‘they subdued 
kingdoms;’ by faith St. Peter bids us resist the 
evil one. For faith knits us to Christ; faith 
obtains for us the power of Christ; faith prevails 
with Him who is Almighty, and overcomes the 
world, for it has power with Him who has power 
over the world.” 

“Faith binds us to Him, whois Almighty; but 
faith, too, opens our own eyes to things invisible. 
It imparts to us of the power of the All- 
Powerful, of the wisdom of the All-Wise. It 
gives us to see the nothingness of all things 
which are but for a time. It opens our eyes to 
the majesty and beauty of things eternal. What 
to us are things which perish in the grasp? 
What to us are things of time and sense, sate as 
they speak of that which lives when time shall 
cease to be, or as they shall themselves live on, . 
purified but indestructible? One only is above 
us, He who made us. All we see is below us. 
His friends we may be, His we have been made, 
who is Lord of the world. The world itself, and 
all which is in the world, is for our use, subject 
to us, as we to God. All things beautiful to 
sight, sweet to taste, transporting in sound, plea- 
sant to smell, and thrilling to touch, all things 
are ours and for us, if used in obedience to their 
and our Maker. But we are above them. They 
were made for us, not we for them; they are 
made to serve us, not we to be slaves to them. 
Faith shows us Him who is above all things, but 
in all things; immortal, invisible, incomprehen- 
sible, in light unapproachable, yet who willeth to 
come unto us, and make His abode in us. God 
made us, because He willed to impart Himself 
to us. He made us, not that He needed us, but 
to show us His love. He has made us for Him- 
self, He willed not to make us apart from Him- 


soul, through them, the more soars aloft and | self. He willed to join us to Himself. He who 


loses itself in the love of God.” 


hath and is all things, of which we have the 
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shadow here below, ‘the true riches of wisdom, 
and spiritual delight, royal glory, eternal peace, 
a kingdom incorruptible, eternal joy, overflowing 
peace, true bliss, certein knowledge’ (Lauren- 
tius), pleasure for evermore, He willeth to give 
thee all which is His, and much more, He willeth 
to give thee Himself. Why shall we not trust 
Him with the things of time, or with ourselves, 
who must trust Him with our eternity? Why not 
trust that, for these few days and years, He will 
provide for us, whom He has made for His love, 
if He will not have it, in those countless ages 
which time measures not ?”—M.]. 

[Secken:—Presumption in our strength is 
destructive to our virtue; confidence of our own 
merit is injurious to our Maker; but a deep 
sense of human unworthiness and of Divine grace 
will inspire us with that lowliness of heart, whish 
God will accept, and that vigilance of conduct, 
which He will bless. ‘This,’’ therefore, ‘is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith.”’—M. ]. 

[ Ver. 6. Pris :—‘‘Nor are the effects and infiu- 
ences of this great truth more excellont and noble 
than is the ground and foundation of it strong 
and certain. The testimonies given Him at His 
baptism, when God by a voice from heaven de- 
clared Him to be His beloved Son, the Saviour of 
mankind: the miracles at His crucifixion, when 
at the shedding of His innocent blood, we saw 
both water and blood come out of His side; the 
gun was darkened; the earth trembled, and the 
vail of the temple was rent; the signs and won- 
ders done by Him, and by others in His name; 
these three, respectively denoted by ‘the water,’ 
‘the blood,’ and ‘the Spirit,’ are all testi- 
monies of the authority of His Person and mis- 
sion, most unexceptionable, as being evidences of 
that Holy Spirit that cannot deceive us.”—M. ]. 

Ver. 12. SHERLOCK :—‘‘If we reflect upon the 
holiness of God, and His hatred of sin and ini- 
quity, and begin to fear that He can never be 
reconciled to sinners; let us take courage; the 
work is difficult, but the Son of God has under- 
taken it; and how great soever the distance be- 
tween God and us is, yet through the Son we 
have access to Him. If we still fear for our- 
selves, that all may again be lost through our 
own weakness and inability to do good; even 
here help is at hand, the Spirit of God is our 
support, He is the pledge and earnest of our 
redemption. These being the necessary means 
of salvation it was necessary to reveal to the 
world the doctrines concerning the Son and the 
Holy Spirit: and the belief of these doctrines is 
necessary to every Christian, as far as the right 
use of the means depends on the right faith and 
belief of the doctrines. ‘He that hath the Son,’ 
saith St. John, ‘hath life; and he that hath not 
the Son of God hath not life;’ and again: ‘who- 
- goever denieth the Son, the same hath not the 
Father.’ For since we can only come to the 
Father through the Son, to deny the Son is to 
cut off all communication between us and the 


Father. The same may be said of the blessed 
Spirit, through whom we are in Christ: ‘If any 
man,’ says St. Paul, ‘have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of His.’ Our blessed Lord 
has Himself told us, that ‘this is life eternal, 
that we may know the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom He hath sent.’”’—M.]. 

[ Sermons, etc. 

v. 1. ier Bh oHN, On Regeneration. Works, 

4 


v. 8. TrLLotson, Abp., The Precepts of Chris- 
tianity not grievous. Serm. i. 152. 
OsTERWALD, J. F., Qu’il est nécessaire et 
facile de garder les commandements de 
Dieu. Sermons, 79. 
WaRDLAW, B., On the identity of morality 
aod religion. Christian Ethics, 240. 
SHERLooK, W., Obedience the best evi- 
dence of our. love to God. Sermons, 
ii. 44, 
v. 4, ALLEIng, B.,'The world conqueror. 8r0. 
7 


Hazgsg, J C., The victory of faith. 

Faith the victory that overcometh 
the world.—Faith a practical prin- 
ciple.—Office and province of faith.— 
Power of faith in man’s natural life.— 
Power of faith among the heathen and 
among the Jews. 

Pruz, P., The Christian’s victory over 
the world. Sermons, iv. : 

vv. 7, 8. Among the controversial writers on 

these verses the following have sup- 

ported their genuineness: Dr. Miit, 

T. Smith, Kettxren, Davip Marri, 

CaLamMy, CaLmst, Sioss, Travis, 

Hey, Burren, Mippxietox, Notas, 

Hares, ALBER, Be. Bunaess, Joun 

Jonzs, Canp. Wisgzman; the follow- 

ing assert their spuriousness: Sinox, 

Emuyn, Siz Isaao Newrox, Bas- 

son, Porson, Mansy, GRigsBacn, 

A. Cuanxe, Jowerrt, Toxrox, 

Orme, ScHuotz, Horne and the 

authors named above in Exzegetical 

and Critical. Our limits do not 
allow us to give the titles of the 
books in this controversy, which is 

a library in itself. 

v. 10. Baxrsr, W., Christ’s witness within us, 
the believer’s special advantage 
against temptations to infidelity. 
Works, xx. 129. 

Warts, I., The inward witness to Chris- 
tianity. 8Serm. Works, i. 1. 

MELVILL, Henry, The witness in oneself. 
Lecture 58. 

vv. 11, 12.. Stepan, RowLanxp, The mystical 

union of believers with Christ; 

or a treatise wherein that great 
mystery and privilege of the 
saints’ union with the Son of 

God is opened. 8vo. London, 

1668.—M. ]. 
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IV. THE CONCLUSION. 


Cuarptsr V. 18-21. 


13 These things have I written’ unto you that believe on the name of the Son of God; 
that ye may know that ye have eternal life, and that ye may believe* on the name of 
14 the Son of God. And this is the confidence that we have in him*, that, if we ask any 
15 thing‘ according to his will, he heareth us: And if we know that he hear* us, what- 
16 soever we ask®, we know that we have the petitions that we desired of’ him. If any 
man see his brother sin a sin® which ts not unto death, he shall ask, and he shall give 
him life for them that sin not unto death. There is a sin unto death: I do not say 
17 that he shall pray for it®. All unrighteousness is sin: and there is a sin not’ unto 
18 death. We know that whosoever is born of God sinneth not; but he that is begot- 
19 ten" of God keepeth himself, and that" wicked one toucheth him not. And we know 
20 that we are of God, and the whole world lieth in wickedness*. And" we know that 
the Son of God is come, and hath given us an understanding", that we may know’'* him 
that is true’; and we are in him that is true”, even in his Son Jesus Christ. This is 
21 the true God, and eternal life’*. Little children, keep yourselves” from idols. Amen”, 


Verse 13. {1 German: “These things wrote I.”—M. 
frois wrorevovgcy B. Cod. Sin; of wiorevorvres As this reading is preferable on account of the 
witnesses and because it is di —Text. Rec. inserts after Umiv, “rote wiotredtovaty cig 
Td dvopa TOU viov Tov Peo,” and continues after aiwviory, “iva wiorevnre cig 7d 
Svopa x. Tt. A;3” but this reading is not sufficiently authenticated, and probably not without depend- 
ence on Jno. xx. 81. (The Codd. A. B. Sin. al. Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, Aethiopic, Armenian, Cassiod ., 
Bede, al. are all against the reading of Rec.—But the reading oi weorevorres, though found in A. 
and many Versions, is not clearly established; it seems to have been the basis of the reading of Text. 
Rec.—Aievcow before éxere Sin. G. K. al. Theoph., Oecums after éxere A. B. al. Vulg. Byr. Rec. 
Cassiod., Bede.—The most probable reading is: dmiv, iva eidgre re Cuwny Exere aiwrioy, 
Tots mtorevovgoty eis Td Svopa Tov viod Tov Geovd. Huther, ‘AMford.—M.] 
[German: “These things wrote I unto you, that ye may know, that ye have eternal life, ye that believe 
in the name of the Son of God.” —M.] 
Verse 4. [? German: “towards Him.”—M.] 
4dre ddv re B. Sin; 5 re dp» A. (Gorman: “If we ask something.”—M.] 
Verse 15. Sxai édvw of8aner, 57 axovet huey, omitted in A. and but added bya later hand. (Ger- 
man: “And if we know, that He heareth us.”—M.] 
68 gay Sin. B.G.al; 6 &v A.K.al. The Codd. are undecided here, and in the beginning after «al, 
between éa» and ay. (German: “ whatevever we may ask.”—M. 
7 a's acne B. Sin; wap’ avrov A.G.K. (German: “which we have asked from Him;” Lillie, Al- 
ord.—M. 
German: “ tr any man seo his brother commit a sin not unto death ;” Alford, Lillfe: “sinning a sin.” —M.] 
* German: “Concerning that I do not say, that he shall pray.” Similarly Alford, Lillie, al.—M. 
Cob wpds Odvaroy is well authenticated; Vulg. Aeth. omit o¥; is too feebly sustain 
1 German: “ Born of God” as in the noing of the verse; the variation is unnecessary.—M.] 
German: “And the wicked one.”—M. 
Verse 19. [13 German: “And the whole world lieth in the wicked one.” £0 Alford, Léllie, following Syriac, Vulg. and 
many others.—M.] 
Verse 20. Moidapev 82 B. K. Sin—A.al. cai otdapner—G.al. omit 82 and «ai, asin the beginning of v.18. 
(German: “ But we know,” so Lillie; Alford “Moreover, etc.”—M.] 
[5 German: “asense.”—M. 
Bytvacxoner A. B.°G. Sins yeraonwuer, B.S K. al. 
MW After rdy dAnOcwdy A, several minusc., versions, al. insert 
rected into rd». (German: “The true One,” so Lillie, Alford, following many translators.—M.] 
1% fw} aiwsxtos, without the Article, is well authenticated; some minusc., it. John nowhere makes 
use of } Cum aiwveos, but fay aiwvtos, Or fH aiwmpyeos Gah, or h Cw ® aiwvios. 
Wdavrovds is better authenticated than ¢aurd. 
Maphy G. K. al; [it is omitted in A. B. Sin. al—M.}—The subscription: IOQANNOY A., Sin. and al. 


Verse 16. 
Verse 17. 


6edy; Sin. had originally 7%, but cor- 


Verse 21. 
° 


mony of the eye- and ear-witnesses of the Adyor 


EXEGETICAL AND CBITICAL. 


The Conclusion. v. 18. These things wrote 
Y.—Tatra typaya, like ravra étypaya ch. ii. 26, 
might be referred to the verses immediately pre- 
ceding, if the words annexed permitted such a 
construction : 

That ye may know, that ye have eter- 
hal life, ye that believe in the name of the 
Son of God.—dQuite similar to the closing 
verse of the Gospel, ch. xx. 81. The purpose of 
the writing tra eidgre bre Canv Exere aidmov corre- 
sponds with the yapé at the beginning of the 
Epistle, which yapé was to be filled by the testi- 


ta¢ Cwnc; hence ravra éypaya answers to raira 
ypégouev ch. i. 4 (Bengel), the certainty of the 
possession of eternal life being the ground and 
strength of the joy, which John has, and to which 
he adverts. The words ro morebovow eig rd 
dvoua Tov viov rou Jeov, annexed to duly, primarily 
refer back to ch. iii. 28, but find their last rest- 
ing-place in the xocvwria 1) puerépa pera tov warpd¢ 
kai pera tov viov avrov, ch. i. 8. Hence ravra 
must be referred neither to vv. 6-12 (Huther), 
nor to vv. 1-12 (8. Schmid), but to the whole 
Epistle (Luther, Bengel, Liicke, Diisterdieck and 
al.), though the inducement to the choice of this 
expression lies in verses immediately preceding, 


- 
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and preparing the concluding portion of the 
Epistle, and there still follow several verses 
which constitute that concluding portion. Note- 
worthy is the difference between the closing verse 
of the Gospel, ch. xx. 81, which adverts to the 
future believing and obtaining eternal life of the 
readers, while our passage asserts their present 
belief and possession of eternal life. [Alford 
sees here with Diisterdieck something like an an- 
ticipatory close of the Epistle. Huther maintains, 
that this verse still belongs to the second main 
part of the Epistle beginning with ch. iii 23, on 
the ground that (wiv aidwov goes back to the 
verses immediately preceding, and that morebew 
eg Td dvoua Tov viov tov Seo, refers back to ch. 
iii, 28.—M. ]. 

The that prayer is heard. vv. 14, 16. 

Ver. 14. And this is the confidence 
which we have towards Him.—Kai con- 
nects with what goes before, ¢. ¢., it connects 
rappnota fv Exouev with Cunv Evere aidvoov. This 
confidence consists in this :— 

That if we ask any thing according to 
His will, He heareth us.—lIt is consequently 
the confidence in God, which has the intercourse 
of prayer with Him; this confidence rests on the 
Cun) atdvioc, springs from it, points back to it, and 
reacts also on it, strengthening and confirming 
it. Cf. ch. iii. 21, 22.—IIpé¢ avrév and rd SéAnua 
aurov must be referred to God the Father, be- 
cause the idea of possessing the (w7) aidvioe in- 
volves the idea of the Divine Sonship, and the 
mwappnoia is connected with both. While édy rz 
leaves the object of the prayer quite general and 
indefinite, xard rd OfAnua limits it, so that it isa 
conditio equissima, latissime patens (Bengel), as we 
may see from the fourth and seventh petitions of 
the Lord’s Prayer, in connection with the others. 
Na Doctrinal and Ethical No. 1.).— Axobe: juév 

enotes an attentive, sympathetic hearing, while 
#uac would signify a mere hearing.—This is an 
undoubted fact: 

Vsx. 15. And if we know that He hear- 
eth us whatsoever we may ask.—Hence 
éav with the Indicative oldayev. Winer, p. 310, 
8q.—"O édy airdueba denotes the general charac- 
ter of the object of prayer. It follows that: 

We know that we have the petitions 
which we have asked from Him.—’Eyouev, 
emphatic, placed first. By the side of dxobe 
juov, we must distinguish Zyoueyv ré airfuara 
(Lorinus: res fe: although the two belong 
together; God hearing our prayers and our 
having go hand-in-hand. The additional clause: 
4 grixauev an’ airov indicates that the having is 
the consequence of prayer preceding it, so that 
the having in point of time does not coincide 
with the prayer, as does the believer’s prayer 
with God’s hearing; but our having is secured; 
Exouev is not=AauBévouev (Lachmann and al.), 
nor must it be construed like a Future (Grotius: 
statim exaudit, at non statim dat).—’An’ avtov, a8 
in Matth. xx. 20, belongs to yrfxayuev, not to 
Exouev; rap’ avrov, asin Acts iii. 2, (see Appar. 
Crit., No. 7,), could not, at any rate, denote 
prayers as deposits made with God, as Ebrard 
maintains. 

Intercession for a brother sinning not unto death. 
vv. 16, 17. 

Vez. 16. If any one see his brother com- 


mitasin, not unto death.—Here is supposed a 
specific case, in which the confident petition be- 
comes an intercession for the purpose of keeping 
an erring brother,—after the example of Christ 
a ii. 1; cf. Luke xxii. 81, 82; Jno. xvii 

; Heb. vii. 25),—-with his Saviour and salva- 
tion, in fellowship with the Redeemer and in the 
participation of eternal life. Additur casus 
omnium maximus; wut possis orare etiam pro altero 
tn re gravissima (Bengel). 'Edév ta idy supposes 
an objective possibility; it is not said that some 
one does see, but it may be, the event will show 
it; consequently : If any one should eec it. Winer, 
p- 806, sq. The reference is to am event which 
may be seen, to a fact susceptible of observation, 
as in ch. iii. 17.—Tdv adeAddv avrov, denotes @ 
member of the Christian Church, and re requires 
to be taken in the same sense. The reference is 
consequently to intimate converse, and to what 
happens and becomes manifest there. This the 
Apostle brings out emphatically in the participial 
form: duaprdrovra dyapriav: the sinning brother 
stands, as it were, before our eyes. Here we have 
ph tpdc Sdvaroy, not as in v. 17: ov xpd¢ Sévaros, 
because the reference is to the subjective judg- 
ment of the observer, not to an objectively valid 
principle, not to the establishment of a dogmati- 
cally real idea. Winer, p. 496.—’ AdeAgdc is there- 
fore not==prozimus guicungue (Calov); non-chris- 
tians are excluded (egainst Ebrard), although 
the reference may not be exactly to “a regene- 
rate person” (Diisterdieck). 

He shall ask and give him life.—The 
Future airfoe: denotes that the intercession may 
be confidently expected, since xai ddce: neither 
warrants us to construe the Future, in the deci- 
sive language of the legislation of the Old and 
New Testament (Matth. v. 21, 27, etc.,) as an 
Imperative, nor gives an oecasion to assume & 
purely ethical possibility, as Luke xxii. 49: 
kbpie, es wardfouev; Rom. x. 14: wag oby éwemadé- 
covra:; shall we smite? how shall they, how can 
they call? See Winer, pp. 294, 295, 831. Henoe 
it is not=<licebit petere (S. Schmidt). The subject 
is the intercession, rec, not the Church (Neander), 
or the saints (Meyer). The same subject, airay, 
belongs also to déoet; it is neither=dabsiur (var- 
iation of the Vulgate, approved by Bede and 
others), nor to be derived from the idea of prayer, 
aitobpevoc, rogatus Deus (Beza, Bengel, Licke, 
Winer, p. 558, and al.). [The Athiopic version 
brings out the right meaning: rogans vivificadit; 
i. e. the asker shall be instrumental in bestowing 
life on the erring brother for whom he inter- 
cedes.—M.]. The grammatical requirements of 
our passage are fully borne out by the cycle of 
thoughts current in the New Testament (Acts iii. 
6; Jas. v. 15, 20). John here simply contem- 
plates the result as a fact, without adverting to 
the instrumentality, its ways and stages within 
the brother’s heart, which was the object of in- 
tercession; repentance and faith, moreover, are 
not excluded, and the interceding brother is not 
viewed as the Saviour, or the representative of 
the Redcemer. Neither may we think of an ad. 
monitio et correptio fraterna (Matth. xviii. 15; S. 
Schmid), nor of the proper demeanour of the 
asker towards his erring brother, ag the result 
of his intercessory prayer (Rickli). The final 
effect of intercession is (wi (aidwoc), which is 
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weakened and disturbed by every sin [Alford; 
This bestowal of life by interoessory prayer, is 
not to be minutely inquired into, whether it is 
to be accompanied with ‘‘correptio fraterna,”’— 
whether it consists in the giving to the sinner a 
repentant heart (Grotius, al.), but taken, as put 
by the Apostle, in all its simplicity and breadth. 
Life, viz.: the restoration of that Divine life from 
which by any act of sin he was indeed in peril, 
and indeed in process of falling, but this sin was 
not an actual fall._—M. }. 


To them that sin not unto death.—The 
Plural rots duaprdévoves belongs to avrg, which 
generaliter positum est (Erasmus); the Plural takes 
the supposed case from the sphere of singularity; 
rec has collective force. See Winer, p. 653. It 
is forced and ungrammatical to refer air to him 
that asks, understanding Jedc as the subject, and 
taking rotc¢ duaprdévouvc: as Dativ. commodi: ‘‘God 
will give him life for the persons sinning,’ as 
Bornemann (Biblieche Studien der Sdchs. Geistlichen 
I. p. 71,) does.—M# pice Sdvarov qualifies duap- 
révey dyapriav, or duaprdéverv, and has conse- 
quently adverbial force. dvaros, only, if taken 
in the senso of spiritual death, corresponds with 
the context, viz., with the zappycia of prayer 
being heard on the ground of our possession of 
the (a7) aidoc, for (wf in the intercession on be- 
half of the erring brother, and the preposition 
wpoc, as denoting the aim towards which some- 
thing is directed (Winer, p. 428), require us to 
think of a sinning, which in the conviction of the 
person interceding, must not terminatein Sdvaroe, 
the emptying of all Cw aidwoc, and accordingly 
must not absolutely annul fellowship with Christ, 


faith in Him. This is brought out more clearly 


in the next clause. 

There is a sin unto death.—Thus the 
Apostle circumscribes the domain of sinning not 
unto death: it is not infinite. This is directed 
against any possible laxity in the judgment of 
the Church on the sins of believers. Ilpdc Pdvarov 
has the same meaning here, as in the preceding 
clause. The reference is accordingly to a specific 
sin, to a simple act perceptible (Iéy) in the 
brother, within the limits of Christian fellowship 
(rdv GdeAgov abrov), not to a particular, outwardly 
marked category of sins, but to a sinning, and 
committing of sin, which renders it clear to the 
careful observer, that the fellowship of faith with 
Christ, the fountain of eternal life, has been cut 
off, that consequently the ethical life-form ap- 
pears to be inwardly decayed and dying, that 
the moral status of that brother shows itself to 
be in a state of hopeless dissolution, so that it is 
of no avail to pray for such an one, and that 
therefore intercession is not proper. Hence it is 
wrong to transfer to this passage the Old Testa- 

a Savarn- 


ment ides of AND NOM, duaprl 


dpos (Numb. xviii. 22), aud to refer to capital 
crimes, e. g. idolatry, adultery, murder, incest, 
which are punishable with death under the secu- 
lar or Mosaic law (Morus, al.), or to the sins 
ecolesiastically punishable with excommunication, 
as if intercession had to conform to the secular 
.@ede of punishment; nor is the reference to 
sinning unto the end of man’s earthly existence 
(Bede and al.), in which connection de Lyra 


rightly observes: ‘‘Qut st? peecator non ad mortem, 
scirt non potest nisi per divinam revelationem ;” mpod¢ 
Jdvarov cannot be rendered ‘‘usgue ad mortem.” 
Nor is the reference to the physically sick, Jas. v. 
14 (Steinhofer); nor to definite, gross crimes, 
peccatum gravissimum, quod viz remittitur (Am- 
brose), moechia port baptismum commissa (Tertul- 
lian), peccatum tnvidentie (Bede). Nor is here 
dny description of a condition, ‘‘Zalis anime sta- 
tus, in quo fides et amor et spes, in summa, vita nova 
exstincta est; si quis sciens volensque mortem amplec- 
titur, non ex illecebris carnis, sed ex amore peccati, 
sub ratione peccalt; repudium gratiz proereticum.” | 
(Bengel). Augustine thought first of invidentiz 
faces post agnitionem Dei, and added afterwards: 
ai in hac perversitate finterit vitam, and then: jidem 
deserere usque ad mortem. Lastly the reference is 
neither to a purely inward act, like obduracy 
(Ebrard). apostasy (de Wette, Liicke), nor to sin, 
perceptible in the walk of men, like the anti- 
christian denial expressed in words (Diister- 
dieck), nor to the sin against the Holy Ghost 
(Calvin, Sander and al.). The reference is simply 
to sinning, from which it may be perceived either, 
that no inward absolute severance from the faith 
and denial of Christ may or can be assumed, or 
that the latter is either recognizable or highly 
probable. To the latter case apply the words: 

Concerning that Ido not say that he 
shall pray.—The simple negation is, that the 
the Apostle says (oci—Afyw), that prayer should 
be made for him who sins unto death. He only 
makes prominent the circumstance that he con- 
fines himself to saying that intercession should 
be made for the person not sinhing unto death. 
Hence those commentators are right, who do not 
see here a prohibition (Socinus, Grotius, Nean- 
der, Liicke, Huther and al.). But it is certainly 
not said that we ought, or only are permitted, to 
pray for him (Neander). It is important to note 
the difference of the words employed by the 
Apostle, for whereas before he made use of the 
word airfee:, he now uses ipwrfoy: épuTav is= 
rogare, and implies equality on the part of the 
asker with him from whom the favour is sought; 
Jesus designates His praying by that term (Jno. 
xiv. 16; xvi. 26; xvii. 9, 16, 20); on the other 
hand atreiv i etere, and implies inferiority 
(Diisterdieck), while Bengel regards aireiv as 
species humilior under the genus épurgv. This 
word épwrav denotes the confident petition of the 
child, praying inquiringly and expecting the 
gift. Hence, due regard being had to the force 
of the term employed, we may discover here the 
sanction of intercession for a brother sinning 
unto death, yet without any assurance of success 
or that the intercession will prevail. But since 
the Apostle advocates this very tappycia and 
Deus non vult, ut pti frustra orent (Bengel), it is 
probably locutio morata et attica for a prohibition. 
Deut. iii. 26. This is also suggested by iva; inthe 
present instance he does not wish to excite and 
promote the purpose of praying. (Cf. Doctrinal 
and Ethical No. 4). 

Var. 17. All unrighteousness is sin.— 
The subject raca adixia reminds us of the predi- 
cate 7 avouia ch. iii. 4. ’Avoyiais in contradiction 
with the objectively given law of God, adixia is 
the contradiction and negation of the dcxatoctvy 
and is concerned with the subjective disposition, 
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though it be wrought from above and subject to 
the law. And this harmonizes with the fact 
that we are concerned with the moral status of 
the sinner in this sinning unto death, and sinning 
not unto death. John manifestly desires to guard 
against any aduxia being too lightly dealt with, 
being not considered as dyapria, though it be 47 
mpoc Tov Sévarov. The Roman Catholics, there- 
fore, have no warrant for determining from the sin 
itself, whether it is peccatum mortale or veniale. 

And there is a sin not unto death.— 
Ka? simply connects the sequel; it is not—et gut- 
dem, and the sense: quodlibet nefas est peccatum 
non ad mortem (Bengel) ; Bengel’s clause: ‘sed ne 
quisquam id levius interpretetur, praemillit: eat pecca- 
tum’ is only a moral reaction against the perversion 
of the Johannean thought: all unrighteousness 
is sin. The sequel, because of the intercession 
recommended, is added by way of emphasis. Ov 
xpdc Sdévarov implies the objectively real fact, the 
actual occurrence of such sin; it defines ayapria, 
not Zor:v, as Luther supposes. 

[There are one or two questions, in connection 
with this section, which require to be treated 
somewhat more fully. First, v. 17, involves a 

rohibition, or what is equivalent to it. But this 
his been denied by many commentators. ‘Ora 
ai velie, sed sub dubto tmpetrands” (Corn. a La- 
pide); Neander supposes that the offering of 
prayer is permitted, though the obtaining of it 
will be difficult, and arbitrarily imagines the 
prayer in question to be the collective prayer of 
the Church, and that one who sins mpdc Vévarov 
should not be included in the common prayer of 
the Church, lest he might be confirmed in his 
sin; Huther finds in ov Afyw not more than a 
denial of the Apostle that the case of one sinning 
unto death came within the purview of his com- 
mand. Lyra qualifies the prohibition, though 
‘non est orandum pro damnatis,” yet we may pray, 
‘Sut minus peccaret, et per consequens minus damna- 
retur in inferno.’’—Calvin recognizes the prohib- 
ition, but limits it to extreme cases, adding: ‘‘Sed 
quia rarissime hoc accidit, et Deus, tmmensas gratiz 
sus divitias commendans, nos sto exemplo misericor- 
des ease jubet: non temere tn quemquam ferendum 
est mortis eternse judicium, potius nos carilas ad bene 
eperandum flectat. Quod si desperata quorundam 
impiclas non secus nobis apparet, ac sie Dominus eam 
digito monstraret, non est quod certemus cum justo 
Dei fudicto, vel clementiores eo eese appetamus.”’—Al- 
ford sums up: “Certainly this seemg, reserving 
the question as to the nature of the sin, the right 
view of the ov Aéyw. By an express command in the 
other case, and then as express an exclusion of 
this case from that command, nothing short of 
an implied prohibition can be conveyed.” — 

Secondly, the question: What ts the stn unto death? 
—The canonsof interpretation for its solution, and 
some of the principal divergences, chiefly from Dii- 
sterdieck, collected by Alford, are here produced. 

“The Figst canon of interpretation of the 
duapria mpic Sdvarov and ob mpd¢ Sévaroyv is this: 
that the Pdvaroc and Cah of the passage must corres- 
pond. The former cannot be bodily death, while 
the latter is eternal and spiritual life. This 
clears away at once all those commentators who 
understand the sin unto death to be one for which 
bodily death is the punishment, either by human 
law generally, as Morus and G. Lange, or by the 


Mosaic law (Schéttgen),—or by sickness inflicted 
by God, as Whitby and Benson; or of which 
there will be no end till the death of the sinner 
thought possible by Bede, and adopted by Lyra). 
his last is evidently absurd, for how is a man 
to know, whether this will be so or not? 

‘sThe SEconp canon will be, that this sin unte 
death being thus a sin leading to eternal death, 
being no further explained to the readers here, 
must be presumed as meant to be understood by 
what the Evangelist has elsewhere laid down, con- 
cerning the possession of life and death. Now 
we have from him a definition immediately pre- 
ceding this, in v. 12, 6 2ywv rév vidv Exe: ri Coby 
6 ue Exuv rev vidv rov Geot riv Cun ova tye. And 
we may safely say that the words mpic¢ ddvaroy 
here are to be understood as meaning, ‘involving 
the loss of this life which men have anly by the union 
with the Son of God.” And this meaning they must 
have, not by implication only, which would be 
the case, if any obstinate and determined sin 
were meant, which would be a sign of the fact of 
severance from the life which is in Christ (see 
ch. iii. 14, 15, where the inference is of this 
kind), but directly and essentially, ¢. ¢. in reepeet 
of that very sin which is pointed at by them. 
Now against this canon are all those interpreta- 
tions, far too numerous to mention, which make 
any atrocious and obstinate sin to be that in- 
tended. It is obvious that our limits are thus 
confined to abnegation of Christ, not as inferred 
by its fruits otherwise shown, but as the act 
of sin itself. And so, with various shades of 
difference, as to the putting forth in detail, 
most of the best commentators, both ancient 
and modern: e. g., Aretius, Luther, Calvin, 
Beza, Piscator, Corn. a Lapide, Tirinus, Baum- 
garten-Crusius, Liicke, Huther, Diisterdieck. 

‘The Tumrp canon will help us to decide, with- 
in the above limits, what especial sin is in- 
tended. And it is, that by the very analogy of 
the context, it must be not a etate of sin, but en 
appreciable act of sin, seeing that which is op- 
posed to it tn the same kind, as being not unto 
death, is described by édy ric ldy duapravovra. 80 
that all interpretations which make it to bes 
state of apostacy, all such as, ¢. g., Bengel’s (see 
above), do not reach the matter of detail which 
is before the Apostie’s mind. 

‘In enquiring what this is, we must be guided 
by the analogy of what St. John says elsewhere. 
Our state being that of life in Jesus Chriet, there 
are those who have gone out from ue, not being 
of us, ch. ii. 19, who are called avrixproror, who 
not only ‘‘have not” Christ, but are Christ's 
enemies, denying the Father and the Son (ch. ii. 
22), whom we are not even to receive into our — 
houses nor to greet (2 John 10,11). These scem 
to be the persons pointed at here, and this is the 
sin: viz. the denial that Jesus is the Christ, the 
incarnate Son of God. This alone of all sins 
bears upon it the stamp of severance from Him 
who is the Life itself. As the confession of 
Christ, with the mouth and in the heart, is salva- 
tion unto life (Rom. x. 9), 20 the denial of Christ, 
with the mouth and in the heart, is ain unto 
death. This alone of all the proposed solutions 
seems to satisfy all the canons above laid down. 
For in it the life cast away and the death in- 
curred strictly correspond: it strictly corre- 
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sponds to what St. John has elsewhere said 
concerning life and death, and derives its expla- 
nation from those. other passages, especially from 
the foregoing v. 12: and it is an appreciable act 
of sin, one against which the readers have been 
before repeatedly cautioned (ch. ii. 18 sqq.; iv. i. 
sqq.; v. 56, 11, 12). And further, it is in exact 
accordance with other passages of Scripture 
which seem to point at a sin similarly distin- 
guished above others: Matth. xii. 81 sqq., and 
so far as the circumstances there dealt with allow 
common ground, with the more ethical passages, 
Heb. vi. 4 sqq., x. 25 sqq. In the former case, 
the Scribes and Pharisees were resisting the 
Holy Ghost (Acts vii. 51), who was manifesting 
God in the flesh in the person and work of Christ. 
For them the Lord Himself does not pray (Luke 
xxiii. 84): they knew what they did: they went 
out from God’s people and were not of them: re- 
ceiving and repudiating the testimony of the 
Holy Ghost to the Messiahship of Jesus.""—M. }. 

Assurance of redemption. vv. 18, 20. 

Ver. 18. We know that every one who 
is born (out) of God, sinneth not.—Each 
of these three concluding verses begins with 
oldayev; Bengel: araphora. The Evangelist re- 
fers to eidy7re v. 18, and thus describes the proper 
consciousness of the Christian in his attitude to 
sin (v. 18), the world (v. 19), and the Redeemer 
(v. 20). Ila¢e yeyevynuévog ex tov Beov signifies 
every one who is, and abides, born of God; the 
power of regeneration, of the life given and re- 
ceived in regeneration, operates from the past 
into the present; as such ovy dyaprdver, as such 
sin is foreign to him, Rom. vii. 20; cf. ch. iii. 9. 
—It is unnecessary to supply zpd¢ Sdvarov (Bede, 
Beza and al.), and arbitrary to understand an 
abiding in sin, or a falling from grace (Calvin), 
or the not frequent occurrence of the sin unto 
death and sin in general (de Wette). 

But he that hath been born of God, 
keepeth himself, and the wicked one 
doth not touch him.—The. opposite (aAAa), 
refers not only to the predicate, but, since the 
subject is particularly specified, to the whole 
clause, and the two clauses (oideyev Sr:—and & 
yevunferc x. tr. A.) are independently codrdinated. 
The Aorist indicates the historical fact; that hath 
_ been born again (in opposition to Sander who dis- 
covers this in the Perfect, and Bengel, ‘‘prsteri- 
tum grandius quiddam sonat, quam aoristus; non 

qui magnum tn regeneratione gradum assecutus, 
sod quilibet, gui regenitus est, servat se.”) Typei 
avrév indicates moral effort and self-exertion; ov 
¢boe cig dvapaptnoiav ol a oa (Oecumenius); sin 
occurs, approaches, but he sustains the conflict, 
guarding himeelf in his peculiar nature and the 
Divine gift of eternal life, which hinders, spoils 
and drives away sin. Thus -sin destroys man 
himself; it is in virtue of his self-guarding that 
the oxéppa tov Seov abides in him (ch. iii. 9); we 
must neither supply dyvév (1 Tim. v. 22), nor 
dowthov (Jas. i. 27. Carpzov, Liicke, al.), nor 
take rypeiofia: in the sense of being on one’s guard 
(Ebrard). Cf. ch. iii. 8. [Alford justly objects 
to this and similar expositions, and retaining the 
reading airév A. B. Vulg. Jer., renders ‘i 
keepeth him,” viz. the Divine bifth, adding, “it 
is this, and not the fact of his own watchfulness, 
which preserves him from the touch of the wicked 


one, as in cb. iii. 9, where the same is imported 
by bre 7d orépua avrod ty aire pkvet, cai ov dibvarat 
duaprdvecv, bre &x tou Seov yeyévyyrat. The ration- 
alistic commentators insist on type? éaurdéy, as 
showing, as Socinus, ‘‘aliquid prestare eum atque 
efficere, gui per Christum regeneratus fuerit;” and 
the orthodox commentators have but a lame 
apology to offer. Diisterdieck compares ayvilec 
éaurév, ch. iii. 8. But the reference there is 
wholly different—viz. to a gradual and earnest 
striving after an ideal model; whereas here the 
tnpeiobat must be, by the very nature of the case, 
so far complete that the wicked one cannot ap- 
proach: and whose self-guarding can ensure this 
even for a day? Cf. Jno. xvii. 15, iva ry 

airovcg éx Tov tovnpov, which is decisive.” —M. ]. 
The clause annexed by «ai notes the difficult but 
successful conflict. The enemy, 6 ztovgpdc, ch. iii. 
12, is Satan, ovy amrerac avrov, though he would 
fain do it, hostile attacks, Satanic assaults, temp- 
tations are not wanting (1 Pet. v. 8); but the 
point of complication between Satan and the re- 
generate is not reached, the wrestling is wanting; 
the regenerate keeps Satan at a distance, wards 
him off; Bengel: malignus appropinquai, ut musca 
ad lychnum, sed non nocet, ne tangtt quidem. , ‘‘In 
the ravordia rot Jeovu he is guarded against all 
the peodeias rov dtaBédAov Eph. vi. 11 sqq.” (Hu- 
ther). Luther and Calvin also refer to the ar- 
mour of God, so that, as in John xvii. 11, 12, 15; 
Rev. iii. 10, God is the Preserver [Calvin: * Utut 
malignus renatum ad peccatum solicitet, tela tamen 
tllius trrita cadunt, gquoniam renatus scuto fidet muni- 
tus ea repellit et dtabolo per fidem renstit.”"—M. ]. 
But here the Apostle contemplates‘only the re- 
sult, and not the way toit. Additions such as 
letaliter (Calvin), finaliter (E. Schmid), are un- 
necessary. But 6 wovypd¢ ovy arena: avrov de- 
pends of course on the careful rypeiv éavrov (Dis- 
terdieck, Huther). [Alford: ‘ As the Prince of 
this world had nothing in our blessed Lord, even 
so on His faithful ones who live by His life, the 
Tempter has no point d@appui, by virtue of that 
their yévyno:c by which they are as He is.” —M. }. 

Ver. 19. We know that we are (out) of 
God.—The second oldayev repeats by way of in- 
troduction and in pregnant abbreviation (é« rod 
Seow mes and with application to himself and 
his church, the believer’s consciousness of his 
Divine sonship. There is no occasion whatever 
to understand here the peculiar revelation vouch- 
safed to the Apostles, or to explain eiva: éx row 
Seovx=a Deo pendere illique adherere (Socinus). 
The principal sentence is the independent clause, 
annexed like vv. 18, 20, by xai, viz.: 

And the whole world lieth in the 
wicked one.—For the world is the territory 
and domain of Satan, on which account, and be- 
cause © rrorypodc occurs in v. 18, and we have here 
an antithesis to 6 Sedc, rq rovnpp is masculine, 
and not neuter (Lyra, Socinus, Grotius, who 
however allows an allusion to Satan, Spener, 
Rickli and al.). ’Ev rq rovgp@ xeirac denotes like 
év TH cvyxAgry xeirat (Polyb. VI. 14, 6), both the 
competency of Satan and dependence on him as 
the controlling power; in (év) him lies the world, 
ft is circumscribed by him and in his power— 

.]; xeiras denotes the passiveness of the state, 
of the situation; he amreraz rov xéopov continually 
in the most powerful and destructive manner. 
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The ethical medium of sin is not expressed here, 
only the result is indicated. Referring here, 
with Spener and Steinhofer, .to Is. xlvi. 8, and 
explaining it in analogy with regeneration, as if 
the world were lying in the wicked one like a 
child in its mother’s woinb, is false per se and not 
warranted by that passage wrongly rendered by 
Luther.—'O xéopog GAocg refers to all the unre- 
generate; God’s children do not belong to the 
world, though év rq xéouq, yet are they not é« Tov 
xécpov (Jno. xvii. 11,16), not éx rot dca SdAov (ch. 
iii. 8). Bengel well observes: ‘* Totus mundus, 
isque universus, eruditos, honestos, aliosve complectens 
omnes, exceptis duntaxat, qui Deo se et Christo vin- 
dicarunt, non modo non tangitur, sed plane jacet 
(remains lying), per idololatriam, cxcitatem, frau- 
vim, lasciviam, tmptetatem, malitiam omnem, 
tn malo, erpers et vite ex Deo et diavoiag (1 Cor. v. 
10; xi. 82). Brevi hae summa vividissime denota- 
tur horribilis status mundi. Commentarti loco est 
ipse mundus et mundanorum hominum actiones, ser- 
mones, contractus, lites, sodalitia.’” Hence our pas- 
sage does not contradict ch.ii.2; iv. 14. God 
aims at the redemption of the whole world 
through Christ and He is enough for the whole 
world; but Satan also, as the antagonist of God, 
aims %&t the whole world. The world is to be 
taken as the territory which embraces all, not 
as the sumi-total produced by the adding together 
of all individuals. {Alford: ‘‘ Had not Christ be- 
come a propitiation for the sins of the whole world, 
were He not the Saviour of the whole world, none 
could ever come out of the world and believe on 
Him; but as it is, they who believe on Him, come 
out and are separated from the world; so that 
our proposition here remains strictly true: the 
xéozoc isthe negation of faith in Him, and as such 
lies in the wicked one, His adversary.’’—™M. ]. 

Vez. 20. But we know, that the Son of 
God is come.—The third oldayev whose object: 
bre 6 vidg Tow Deov Fret, t. e., has come; he condi- 
tions the elva: éx rov Yeov which continues in elvac 
év 76 Sep; had He not come, we should atill lie 
like 6 xéapoc év t@ zovyp~. Hence it is—=égavepOy 
ch, iii. 8 and not ades¢t (Bengel referring to 
Mark viii. ae dé closes off and sums up all: 
ef. 1 Thess. v. 23; 2 Thess. iii. 16; Hebr. xiii. 
22 al. This not being seen, it has been altered 
to xai, as there appeared to be no contrast with 
the preceding.” Alford.—M. ]. 

And hath given us a sense that we 
know the true One.—The subject of défduxev 
is 6 vide rov Dect, not as Bengel Deus, as the Send- 
er, ordaining the coming of Jesus. For Jesus 
is also the Mediator of the truth and of know- 
ledge [#. e., He bestows to us the truth and this 
knowledge—M.], (Diisterdieck). Acdévora is the 
faculty or sense of knowing, not insight or 
knowledge (Liicke, de Wette), nor the activity 
of thinking out all the points in contrast with a 
faith void of thought (Paulus), 2 Pet. iii. 1; Eph. 
iv. 18; i. 18 (6¢@aApol ric xapdiag or rig davoiac), 
or mind (Matth. xxii. 87; Luke i. 51; Eph. ii. 
8: Col. i. 21; 1 Pet. i. 18; Hebr. viii. 10; x. 
16), sensus cognoscendi (Lyra), sensus et gustus re- 
rum divinarum (a Lapide), the spiritual sense (1 
Cor. ii. 12, 14), whose aim (iva), but not whose 
substance is yevdoxerv tov GAnfivov. Cf. ch. ii. 8, 
4; Jno. xvii. 8. The object of this cognition is 
evidently God, gui re vera Deus est, ut eum ab tdo- 


lis omnibus discernat Veale a in contrast with 
every Deus ficiitius. Bengel refers to the Soa 
without any warrant for doing so. 

And we are in the true One, in His Son 


Jesus Christ.—Another independent propesi- 


tion annexed by «ai, as in v.19. ‘Eopév ty 1G 
aAvfiva, designates, as before, God, which is also 
evident from the pronoun in év r@ vig evror. 
This is the extreme antithesis of x«eira: iv 16 
xovnp@, the climax of elvaz éx rov Yeov. The 
words év t@ vip abou ’Inoov Xpior@ fully denotes 
the Mediator, the ground and stay both of the 
knowledge and of the position of the believing 
child of God, and it denotes this by éy, not by 
dd, in, not per, in order to mark the permanent 
character of this life-fellowship; tnusertmar ia 
Christum et unum efficimur cum Deo. Cf. ch. ii. 
8-6; iii. 2. It is therefore no opposition, as 
seems to be assumed by the Vulgate (which con- 
nects by et simus with the clause beginning with 
iva), Lyra, Erasmus and al. 

This is the true God and eternal life.— 
Ouvrog like éxeZvoc, does not refer, as it were, in a 
merely mechanics] manner, to the literally or lo- 
cally nearest or more remote noun, but algo to 
the noun, psychologically nearer or more remote. 
Winer, p.175. Thus in v. 16, éxeivy did not refer 
to the grammatically and locally distant duaprie 
Hi) wpocg Ydverorv, but to the immediately pre- 
ceding duaptia xpdc¢ tov Bavarov. So here the 
mediating Son is not in point of sense the near- 
est, but 6 aAnfivdéc. Under the influence of the 
christological conflicts it may have been natural, 
with reference to the Arian heresy which was 
joined by the more modern antitrinitarians, te 
refer ovrog to the Son; but the discipline of 
grammar and language requires us to refer it to 
the Father (this has been done by most commen- 
tators, also by Hofmann, Schriftbeweis I. 146, 
down to Sander, Ebrard, Besser, Stier [ad Jno. 
xvii. 8. Vol. 5, p. 892] of our pany though the 
arrangement, the reference taken locally, might 
induce us to think of Christ, yet this is not the 
case, if the internal] structure of the thought,— 
in which God the Father is the chief, and the 
Son simply the Mediator,—is attentively consid- 
ered. But what does ovroc refer to? Te év rH 
GAniive. That would make: ovrog (6 dAg6adc}= 
5 dAxivdc Sedo, but that would be weak and shal- 
low. But if we take ovrog, decxtixac, of Christ, 
it is a terse and strong conclusion of the Epise- 
tle, and a powerful motive for the sonsladiog 
exhortation.—The words: xai [w7 aidveg belong 
to ovroc. Grammatically it is not singular 
lesa p- 144), still less in point of thought: 

or God is essentially 6%, and so is Christ (Jne. 
xiv. 6), even (aw) aidwwc. In like manner He 
called ga¢ (ch. i. 5), ayday (oh. iv. 8, 16), xveupa 
(Jno. iv. 24), Bengel, on vita externa, hes the 
subtle note: ‘‘tnitium epistole et fines conveniunt.” 
It is therefore wrong to contend, that ovrog éerw 
6 GAxOivde Sedo kai Cw? aidrioc ought to be referred 
to the Son, as if His Divinity rested on this pas- 
sage, and at the same time to overlook, that @ 
T@ GAvOimp denotes primarily God the Father, 
nor is it right to overlook here the tautelogy 
(this One, the true One, is the true God), and te 
apprehend an identification of the Father aad 
the Son, which would be un-johannean, if the 
clause were referred tothe Son. Now John die 


CHAP. V. 18-31. 
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tinguishes between the Father and the Son, but 
not between God and not-God. In the Son from 
the Father we have the Father, eternal life, and 
all that which is the Father’s, and only in Him; 
hence this turn to the Son and the warning 
against all idols; the Son is the living Image, 
the Christian is in no point idolatrous! [Alford: 
“The grounds on which the application to Christ 
is rested are mainly the following: 1. that ovrog, 
most naturally refers to the last mentioned sub- 
stantive: 2. that uw? aldvioc, as a predicate, more 
naturally belongs to the Son than to the Father: 
8. that the sentence, if understood of God the 
Father, would be aimless, and tautological. But 
to these it has been well and decisively answered 
by Litcke and Diisterdieck: 1. that ovro¢ more 
than once in St. John belongs not to the nearest 
substantive, but to the principal one in the fore- 
going sentence, ¢. g., in ch. ii. 22 and in 2 Jno. 
7: and that the subject of the whole here has 
been the Father, who is the 6 aAniivdc of the last 
verse, and the Son is.referred back to Him as é 
vic avrov, thereby keeping Him, as the pri- 
mary subject, before the mind; 2. that as little 
can (ui) aidviocg be an actual predicate of Christ, 
as of the Father. He is indeed # (uh ch. i. 2, 
bat not #7 (a) aidyvezoc. Such an expression, 
used predicatively, leads us to look for some ex- 
pression of our Lord’s, or for some meaning which 
does not appear on the surface to guide us. And 
such an expression leading to such a meaning 
wehavein Jno. xvii. 3, airy d2 tori 9 atdviocg Coh, 
va yerdoxwow a2 tov pdvov GAnbivdv Sedv, Kal dv 
éréore:Aac "Incotv Xpiorév. He is eternal life in 
Himself, as being the fount and origin of it: He 
is it to us, seeing that to know Him is to possess 
it. I own I cannot see, after this saying of our 
Lord with a2 rdv udvorv adyOvdyv Sedv, how any one 
can imagine that the same Apostle can have had 
in these words any other reference than that 
which is given in those; 8. this charge is alto- 
gether inaccurate. As referred to the Father, 
there is in it no tautology and no aimlessness. 
It seems to identify the 6 aAxfkvdc mentioned be- 
fore, in a solemn manner, and leads on to the 
concluding warning against false gods. As in 
another place the Apostle intensifies the non- 
possession of the Son by including in it the aliena- 
tion from the Father also, so here at the close 
of all, the dAnOivoc Sedc, the fount of [a7 aldvoc, 
is put before us as the ultimate aim and end, to 
be approached év 79 ula avrov, but Himself the 
One Father both of Him and of us who live 
through Him.” —M. ]. 

Final request. v. 21: Little children, keep 
yourselves from idols.—Texvia indicates the 
affectionate warmth and depth of the Apostle. 
The exhortation guAdéere éavrot¢ reminds them of 
great danger, against which they must be cour- 
ageously on the alert; they themselves are ex- 
posed to great corruption. Bengel: ‘Hlegantia 
activi verbt cum pronomine reciproco plus dicit, quam: 
cuslodimini. Custodite vos ipsos, me absente,—neque 
solum ab eorum cultu, sed etiam ab omni eorum com- 
munione ef communtonis specie.” ‘Aro tOv etdGAuy 
denotes, that believers must withdraw from the 
idols, surrounding and in immediate proximity 
to them, in order to be guarded against them. 
The eldwia are figures of imaginary deities, and 
as ens with the true God, who is Eternal 


Life, denote the manufacture of the creature; 
the decisive point, or the thing decided here is 
not whether they are made with hands for the 
grossest forms of heathenism, or in imagination 
and thought for its more subtle forms; the real 
point is that they are self-made, untrue, unliving, 
and strictly speaking, nothing. 1 Thess.i. 9; 1 
Cor. x. 19; xii. 2. Diisterdieok, therefore, is wrong 
in following here an Eiymologicum ineditum in Biel, 
sub voce(rd ev eldwiov ovdepiay urdéorancy Exel, Td de 
époiwpa Tivev gore esi ig and making eidwiov 
tritons or centaurs, and constellations, 
men and beasts; the Diana of the Ephesians, for- 
sooth, was also an eldwiov. Cf. Rom. i. 28, 25.— 
We are fully warranted to refer here, with Ter- 
tullian, Oecumenius, Diisterdieck and others, to 
idols proper, but equally warranted to refer also 
(with Bede, Rickli, Sander and others) to the 
self-made representations and: ideas of the false 
teachers and their dupes, which, like the truth, 
they require to be received and submitted to. 
We may even see, with Ebrard, a reference to 
images of God or gods or saints in reality, or in 
imagination, for whom heathenish worship is re- 
quired. The eidwia are so dangerous because 
they are the objects of eidwioAarpela. As this ap- 
plied then to the church-frontier in contact with 
heathenism, so it applies at this time to the 
Mariolatry in the Church of Christ, and to the 
worship of genius, to Schiller-worship, etc., in 
His Church. [The literal and figurative reference 
in this closing charge, seems to be required by 
the context, and, in fact, by the whole tenor of 
the Epistle; the reference being both to literal 
idols, and to spiritual idolatry.—M. ]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The assurance that our prayers will be 
heard rests upon the life-fellowship with God 
the Father through faith in Christ, and forbids 
its being circumscribed, as to the substance of 
our prayers, within limits narrower than those 
given by the Lord Himself (Matth. vi. 9-18), but 
neither pursues any other course than that indi- 
cated in Matth. vi. 33, sq., viz., it expresses in the 
way of ethical effort what life really stands in 
need of. So St. Paul in Rom. viii. 14-17. Ab- 
solutely exaudible* is the prayer for the Holy 
Spirit and spiritual gifts (Luke xi. 138), relatively 
exaudible are our prayers for temporal gifts 
quantum non est tmpedimento ad salutem (Matth. 
xxvi. 89). 

2. Intercession is very potent (v. 16); it is a 
work of love, an act of kindness. 

8. Every sin is, properly speaking, unto death, 
which is the wages of sin; there is no sin, which 
is not per se unto death, unto condemnation. In 
this respect, the maxim of the Stoics and Jovianus 
holds good, that omnia 'peccata paria, no matter 
how different they may be; and there is only one 
way towards the forgiveness and cancelling of 
sin, viz., Christ and His high-priestly work, and 
the fellowship of faith with the Sinless One. 
Consequently it is not the species or greatness 
of sin, per se, which constitutes it a sin unto 
death, but rather the effect of sin onthe sinner’s 
relation to the Redeemer, or the nature of the 
disturbance of this relation, as evidenced by ain. 


* [I coin this word, which signifies “that which be 
heard or granted,” for want of a better term.—M.]. are 
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The sin which indicates a permanent falling 
away from Christ, is sin unto death. The Ro- 
mish distinction of mortale and peccatum 
veniale and the restriction of the former to seven, 
is wrong; for there is always the danger that 
the sin assumed to be peccatum veniale, and re- 
ceived in excuse of it, may turn into peccatum 
mortale, and that that which from a lower stand- 
point appears as peccatum veniale, is afterwards 
its further progress peccatum mortale. 

4. Intercession for those who sin unto death isim- 
proper, because such intercession is inexaudible, 
use such sin cannot be forgiven. Cf. Riehm, 
Lehrbegriff des Hebraerbriefs, I1., pp. 768-775. The 
words adivarov—mdAry dvaxacvile ei¢ perdvor— 
av (Heb. vi. 4-6), as well as ctx G¢deOhoera: airp 
obre év robry Te atau obre ev TH ubAAOvTe (Matth. 
xii. 82) distinctly indicate the reason why the 
Apostle neither requires, nor advises us to make 
intercession for those sinning unto death. Cf. 
Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, II., p. 840, sqq. Inter- 
cession for suicides must, at all events, be judged 


from this stand-point.—[Jeremy Taylor: ‘‘ Every’ 


Christian is in some degree in the state of grace, 
so long as he is invited to repentance, and so 
long as he is capable of the prayers of the Church. 
This we learn from those words of St. John: 
‘All unrighteousness is sin, and there is a sin not 
unto death,’ that is, some sorts of sin are so in- 
cident to the condition of men, and their state 
of oa eyelet that the man who hath com- 
mitted them is still within the method of pardon, 
and hath not forfeited his title to the promises 
and covenant of repentance; but ‘there is a sin 
unto death ;’ that is, some men proceed beyond 
the measures and economy of the Gospel, and the 
usual methods and probabilities of repentance, 
by obstinacy, and preserving a sin, by a wilful, 
spiteful resisting, or despising the offers of 
grace and the means of pardon; for such a man 
St. John does not encourage us to pray; if he be 
such a person as St. John described, our prayers 
will do bim no good; but because no man can 
tell the last minute or period of pardon, nor 
just when a man is gone beyond the limit, and 
because the limit itself can be enlarged, and 
God’s mercies stay for some longer than for 
others, therefore St. John left us under the in- 
definite restraint and caution; which was dero- 
gatory enough to represent that sad state of 
things in which the refractory and impenitent 
have immerged themaelves, and yet so indefinite 
and cautious, that we may not be too forward in 
applying it to particulars, nor in prescribing 
measures to the Divine mercy, nor in passing final 
sentences upon our brother, before we have 
heard our Judge Himself speak. ‘Sinning a sin 
not unto death,’ is an expression fully signifying 
that there are some sins which though they be com- 
mitted and displeased God, and must be repented 
of, and need many and mighty prayers for their 
pardon, yet the man is in the state of grace and 
pardon, that is, he is within the covenant of 
mercy; he may be admitted, if he will return to 
his duty: so that being in a state of grace is 
having a title to God’s loving-kindness, a not 
being rejected of God, but a being beloved of 
Him to certain purposes of mercy, and that hath 
these measures and degrees.’’—M, ]. 

&. The regenerate, as such, according to the 


spirit, does not sin, though the flesh ever aad 
anon causes him to fall. 

6. The sins of the regenerate are not unto 
death, because forgiveness and atonement are 
sought and found in Christ. 

7. None but believing Christians, born of 
God, are not subject to the world-power of Se- 
tan; those who are subject to it, are least 
sensible of it; the Christian, who has beeome 
free, perceives and feels it in its hostility to 
him and his resistance to it. 

8. Vital piety finds rest only in God, from 
whom it comes. 

9. Although the absolute and immoveably 
fixed assurance (cerfitudo) of salvation, such as 
the Methodists and Baptists suppose to possess, 
is neither possible nor biblically established, 
yet we may attain unto a sure confidence (fidu- 
cia), and maintain it im opposition to the 
Romish decrees, which not only reject the im- 
possibility of final apostasy, but also deny this 
nie of the Christian (Conc. Trid. Sess. vi. 
, 15, sq.). 

10. Th Reformed are fully justified in their 
rejection of altars, images and similar instrumenia 
superstitionum with respect to the abuses of the 
Roman Catholics, and even down to the present 
time with their extreme Mariolatry, but they 
err in confounding the abuse of the several ob- 
jects with the objects themselves and in changing 
the one into the other, in lodging complaints 
against the natural sphere of art instead of press- 
ing it into the higher service [of religion—.}. 
The liberty of the Lutheran Church cannot be 
over-estimated.—Images of God will always re 
main hazardous, not only in the Zwinglian or 
Puritan sense.— 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Care for thy friends, that they may be and re- 
main assured of the possession of eternal life, 
despite the temptations and troubles on earth — 
Thou hast confidence in the purity of mind of 
some loved man, how much more shouldest thou 
confide in the true God ?—If distrust is disgrace- 
ful and fraught with much unhappiness in out 
intercourse with men, how much more disgrace- 
ful and productive of unhappiness is distrust of 
the glorious God ’—Seeing the light of the world 
in regeneration is no warrant that this San will 
always smile in Hie brightest light, unclouded 
and without stormy days, on the firmament of 
the soul; but we know, without the gift of pro- 
phecy, as the children of God, as Christians, 
that it is day.—Pray for everything, but be 
urgent unto intercession for thy erring brother. 
Prefer to speak of an erring brother to God than 
to other men.—Dismal is the high-mindedoess 
which fancies that it can never fail with God, 
but equally dismal is the pusillanimity, which 
afraid that a)l is to no purpose, conducts to des 
pair.—As a Christian be not minor, but volur- 
teer also to act as guardian.—Sin violates not 
only the Divine command before us, and the 
Majesty of God above us, but also the Image of 
God in us!—Every sin may become a sin unto 
death, as long as it remains unforgiven.—Every 
sin checks and disturbs the eternal life in thee; 
the greatest danger, however, is not the com 


CHAP. V. 13-21. : 


mission of, but consenting unto sin, and this is 
the more dangerous, as your sensibility has be- 
come more acute and your will more resolute 
under the growth of sanctification.—Beware of 
geaius-worship !|— 

Luruer :—Thou must learn to ory and not sit 
down by thyself, or lie on a bench, with drooping 
head, or shaking it, and lacerate or consume thy- 
self with thy anxious thoughts, caring and 
fretting how to get free, and regarding nothing 
except thy own misery and ill-fortune, and 
wretohedness. But come, idler that thou art, 
fall down on thy knees, lift up thy hands and 
eyes to heaven, sing @ psalm or say the Lord’s 
prayer, and lay thy trouble before God, and with 
streaming eyes pour forth thy supplications and 
make known thy wants.—Prayer, the opening of 
our grief, the lifting up of our hands, are the 
sacrifices which are most acceptable to God.— 
He Himself desires thee to acquaint Him with 
thy distress, instead of burdening and oppressing, 
of torturing and lacerating thyself with it, and 
thus multiplying one calamity into ten or a 
hundred. He wants thee to be too weak to carry 
and overcome such 4 load, that thou mayest learn 
to grow strong in Him, and that He may be 
glorified in thee through His stren Behold 
the opposite course makes people who are called 
Christians, but nothing else than vain babblers 
and praters, who see much of faith and the 
Spirit, but know not what it is, or what they 
see. 

Stanxe:—Holy Scripture is our Epistle of 
God to us, in which He reveals to us His gracious 
will, as it were, in His own handwriting, and 
His purpose to give us eternal life.—Faith is 
never too strong, it may and must grow stronger. 
Where is confidence of faith, there is joyful- 
ness. The more faith gets filled with the riches 
of God, the more jubilant is its rejoicing in the 
abundance of its satisfaction: it is heaven on 
earth!—The prayer of the lip must be joined to 
the desire of the heart.—Wouldest thou pray so 
that thy prayers shall be heard, thou must be 
full of faith, holy, and a child of God, otherwise 
thou art abominable.—Prayer is not only a 
Christian duty, but a glorious benefit. Simplicity 
is not ignorance. The former befits the Chris- 
tian, but not the latter. Christians must know. 
Ignorant Christians are unchristian.—Learned 
but ungodly men are unlearned; the regenerate 
are truly learned, as those who through the 
knowledge of Christ have been made apt for the 
kingdom of heaven and eternal salvation.— 
Subtle idolatry is not better than gross idolatry, 

Brexazit:—The lamentable state of the world 
is most aptly described in the brief summary: 
“The whole world lieth tn the wicked one,” and the 
world itself, the doings and workings of the 
children of the world, their sayings, their deal- 
ings, their society, etc., are the best exposition of 
this It is not so much matter of sur- 
prise that they are so wicked, as that they are 
not more wicked.— 

Hrosygx:—A sin is not excusable, because it 
is not yet asin unto death. A pardonable sin 
may become a sin unto death; therefore we 
should abhor every sin.—The wicked one will 
not touch him: 1..The power of Satan is not 
irresistible; 2. The Christian, while he continues 
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in a state of regeneration, is proof against all 
the assaults of Batan.—Fine iNvcads are often 


more dangerous than coarse chains.— Faith in the 
Son of God. I. A holy, blissful, assured faith :- 
a. a8 to its substance: in the Image of God, in 
the Saviour of love; 5. as to its ground: in the 
testimony of God; ¢. as to its effects: eternal 
life. IL. It isa faith possible unto all: a. pro- 
vided they diligently read and lay to heart what 
is written, in order to attain unto faith; 4. pro- 
vided they pray God with child-like trust, to give 
unto them the true faith.— 

Besstr:—A singular saying! They believe, 
and he writes that they may believe. What need 
is there of an exhortation to believe, if we believe 
already? (Luther). It is not possible to have 


.to-day’s life through yesterday’s faith. Here no 


stand-still is allowed; he that believes, let him 
go on believing.—After every prayer of a child 
of God, the Father hears the expressed or unex- 
pressed petition: Thy will be done.—I have read 
of a pious Christian: who was in the habit of 
keeping a record of his daily prayers and inter- 
cessions that he invariably concluded ‘his daily 
record with the passage 1 Jno. v. 15.—Sin is to 
the children of God like a robber, against whom 
they defend themselves all their life long. As a 
sentry stands before a king’s palace, so there 
stands a sentry with shield and sword before the 
habitation of God in the heart of His children.— 
The Epistle of St. John itself is such a preserva- 
tive. 

Ezexizi Hopxins :—God’s will, in bestowing 
a desired mercy upon us, is best known by the 
promises that He hath made to us. Which pro- 
mises are of two kinds: some refer to temporal 
blessings, and others refer to grace and glory. 

1.. Grace and glory are promised absolutely. 
It is that, which we are commanded, all of us, to 
seek after: and, therefore, here we cannot mis- 
take, while we beg these; for there is no doubt 
while we pray for grace and glory, but that we 
do it according to the will of God. Here, we 
may be earnest and importunate, that God would, 
sanctify and save our souls: and, while we ask 
this, and make this the matter of our requests, we. 
are under an impossibility of asking amiss; yea,. 
and the more violent we are, and the more reso. 
lute to take no denial at the hands of God, the 
more pleasing is this holy force, since it shows a 
perfect conformity and concurrence in our wills 
to His will, who hath told us, It is His will,. 
“Seven,” our ‘‘ sanotification:”? 1 Thess. iv.3. This 
was one part of that violence which aur Saviour 
saith the kingdom of heaven suffered in the days. 
of John the Baptist. It is an invasion that is 
acceptable to God, when we storm heaven by 
prayers and supplications, with strang cries and. 
tears: when we plant against it unutterable 
sighs and groans, this is such a battery, that 
those eternal ramparts cannot hold out long. 
against it. 

2. Though we may pray thus absolutely and 
with a holy boldness, for grace and glory, saying 
to Ged as Jacob to the angel that wrestled with 
him, I will not let thee go, until thou hast blessed 
me with spiritual blessings, in heavenly things, 
in Jesus Christ: yet, secondly, for the degrees of 
grace and for the comforts of the Holy Ghost, we. 
must pray cond:tonally: if the Lord will. - For. 
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these things are not absolutely nec , neither 
are they abeolutely promised to us by God. Nei- 


ther sn dg of grace, nor any consolation of 
the Spirit is absolutely promised to us. Bat, 
however, our ics hes ought to be so much the 
more fervent and importunate for these things, 
than for outward, temporal things; by how 
much more these are of far greater concern than 
the other. 

8. To pray for outward and worldly blessings 
is not contrary to the will of God, for He hath 
promised to bestow them.—But then, as His pro- 
mise is conditional, if it is consistent with our 
good: so, truly, must our prayers be conditional, 
that God would give them to us, if it is consistent 
with His will and with our good. Whatsoever 
we thus ask, we do it according to the will of 
God ; and we are sure of speeding in our request, 
either by obtaining our desires, or by being 
blessed with a denial. For, alas, we are blind 
and ignorant creatures, and cannot look into the 
designs and drift of Providence, and see how God 
hath laid in order good and evil in His own pur- 
pose: oftentimes, we mistake evil for good, be- 
cause of the present appearance of good that it 
hath; yea, so short-sighted are we, that we can 
look no farther than outward and present appear- 
ance. But God, who sees the whole series and 


connection of his own counsels, knows, many. 


times, that those things, which we account and 
desire as good, are really evil: and therefore it 
is our wisdom, to resign all our desires to His 
disposal, and to say, ‘‘ Lord, though such tempo- 
ral enjoyments may seem good and desirable to 
me at present, yet Thou art infinitely wise, and 
Thou knowest what the consequence and issue of 
them will be: I beg then, if they may stand with 
Thy will; and if Thou seest they will be as really 
good to me, as I suppose them now to be. If 
they be not so, I beg the favour of a denial.” 
‘This is the right frame, in which a Christian’s 
heart should be when he comes to beg tem- 
‘poral mercies of God; and, whilst he thus asks 
any worldly comforts, he cannot ask amiss. 
It was an excellent saying of the Satirist, “We 
.ask those things of God which please our present 
-humors and desires: but God gives those things 
‘which are best and fittest for us: for we are 
dearer to Him,’’ saith the heathen, ‘‘than we are 
‘to ourselves.” “And,” says another, very well, 
‘It is mercy in God, not to hear us, when we 
‘things that are evil:’’ and when He refuseth us 
‘in such requests, it is that He might not circum- 
‘vent us in our own prayers; for, indeed, whilst 
‘we ask rashly and intemperately, whatever we 
foolishly set our hearts upon, God need take no 
rother course to plague and punish us, than by 
hearing and answering us.” —M. ]. 

[Bre. Hatz: v. 16:— If any man see his bro- 
ther fall into and continue in such a sin as may 
+e capable of forgiveness, let him earnestly sue 
anto God for pardon of that offender: and God, 
atho is great and infinite im mercy, shall gra- 
iously incline His ear unto his prayers, and give 
remission and life to such an one. There is in- 
deed a sin unto death, for which there is no for- 
giveness with God, because there is no capacity 
vof repentance for it in the committer of it; I 
waean the Sin ee Holy Ghost; when a 
«man having received the knowledge of the Gospel 


by the illumination of the Holy Spirit, and pro. 
fessed the belief thereof, shall in a devilish malice 
wilfully blaspheme and persecute that known 
truth.” —M.]. 

Jontix:—‘‘ What makes sin exceedingly sin- 

and most provoking, is a determined insolence 
and an obstinate impenitency, a guilt without re- 
morse, and without relenting, without shame and 
without fear. This is what ap most odious 
and offensive in the sight of God, as also in the 

t of man; and to this inoorrigible temper, 
and abandoned behaviour, indignation and wrath 
are denounced by Him, who will by no means se- 
quit those that are guilty in this way. ‘There is 
a sin unto death,” saith 8t. John, “and there is 
asin not unto death.” The sin unto desth, of 
which the Apostle speaks, was in some manner 
peculiar to those times. It was an apostasy from 
Christianity, and these apostates were persons 
who had seen the miraculous proofs of its truth, 
and had themselves been partakers of some extra- 
ordinary gis. When such persons renounced 
Christ, and fell away from the Church, it was 
plain that nothing more could be done to amend 
and reclaim them. And even now it is possible, 
that sinners may offend so long and so heinously 
as at last to provoke God, either to take them out 
of the world by a secret judgment, and so it iss 
sin unto temporal death; or to give them up to 
their own hard hearts, and so it becomes a siz 
unto spiritual death. But let an observation be 
added, which may be necessary to quiet melas- 
choly and desponding minds; and it is this: If 
any one be afraid that he is in such a condition, 
this very fear shows that in all probability he is 
not in such a condition; because it is usual fer 
such sinners to have no consideration, no shame, 
no remorse, and no fear at all.”—M. }. 

{Ezzxre: Horxins :—“ Beware therefore, thea, 

that you do not entertain any slight thought of 
sin: nor think, with the Papists, that there are 
some sorts of sins, that do not deserve death; 
which they oall vensal sins, in opposition to other 
more gross and heinous sins, which they allow to 
be mortal, Believe it, the least prick at the heart 
is deadly; and so is the least sin to the soul 
And, indeed, it is a contradiction, to call any sin 
venial in their sense, who hold it is not werthy 
of damnation, for the wages of sin is death; if it be 
not, how is it venial ?’—WM. }. 
. [Breaer: on v. 21 :—* Those who were called te 
the light of God, readily knew that an sdod is no- 
thing in the world, and that idolatry and idol- 
worship ere abominable. But there were st 
that time temptations which did not render su- 
perfluous this concluding admonition. They 
might be invited to idol-secrifices and thus be 
drawn into a sort of communion with idols, Rev. 
ii. 20; 2 Cor. vi. 16. Sometimes, in order to 
escape bitter persecution, Christians might vee- 
ture to ot far. Yos, notwithstanding idols 
have at this present time sunk into still greater 
contempt, there yet arises always something 
which injuriously affects the knowledge of Ged 
in Christ Jesus, or the worship of God in spirit 
and in truth, which tries to find out some other 
way to God than by Christ, and to seek accept- 
ance with God in another service than in His 
Son. It becomes therefore every one who is of 
the truth to sigh, O God, keep me in the mind, 
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which Thou hast given me of Thy Son, and in| Ver. 16. Liaurroot, Jony. A sin unto death. 
which thou hast strengthened me by this testi- | Sermons; Works, 6, 331. 


mony of 8t. John! Amen.’”’—M]. CuaLmens, T. The nature of the sin unto 
f and Sermon Themes. death. Sermon: Works, 9, 225. 
er. 13. If we must aim at assurance, what| VVer. 16,17. Benson, G. Concerning a sin 


should they do who are not able to discern their | unto death, and a sin not unto death. <A Para- 
own ‘spiritual condition? Tomas DooLiTTER. | phrase, etc. 2, 647.—M.]. 
Morn. Exero. I. 252. 


THE 


SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES GENERAL OF JOHN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


21. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLES. 


1. Taz Second Epistle, after the Address and Salutation (vv. 1-3), expresses the Apoastle’s 
joy on finding the children of the xvpia walk in the truth of the Gospel (v. 4), a monition of the 
commandment of brotherly love (vv. 5, 6), not without a solemn warning against the doctrine 
of the false teachers, who confess not the coming of Jesus Christ in the flesh (vv. 7-9), and 
against fellowship with them (vv. 10,11). Disinclined to write, and in the hope of early oral 
intercourse, the Epistle concludes with greetings of the sister’s children (vv. 12, 13). 

2. The Third Epistle, addressed to Caius (v.1), after a salutation, importing his wish for 
the prosperity of Caius, expresses the Apostle’s joy over his walking in the truth (vv. 2-4), 
commends his hospitality to missionary brethren (vv. 5-8), deplores the opposition they have to 
encounter at the hands of the ambitious Diotrephes, notwithstanding his Epistle of commends- 
tion, and the readiness of the Church to comply therewith, with an intimation of his intention to 
' take a personal stand against him (vv. 9, 10), warns against his example and commends 
Demetrius, the probable bearer of the Epistle (vv.11, 12). Disinclined to write, and in the 
hope of a speedy meeting, the Epistle concludes with greetings from the Apostle and friends 
to friends (vv. 13-15). 


22. CHARACTER OF THE EPISTLES, 


1. These two brief Epistles, besides which reference is made to a similar Epistle, which has 
been lost (3 Jno. 9), are two instructive monuments of the Apostle’s mode of dealing with indi- 
viduals. Ewald justly observes that these Epistles lack the rich flow and fusion of language 
found in a similar Epistle addressed by Paul to Philemon, but unmistakeably evince a loftier 
assurance, and with all their gentlenees and affability, a brevity and earnestness which point to 
an Apostle little disposed to write much, and greatly preferring oral dealings and instruction. 

2. While the Second Epistle exhibits in forcible energy the most lively joy in his converts’ 
walking in the truth coupled with the most tender solicitude for them with respect to the false 
teachers, and warns them in the most decided terms against intimate intercourse with them, the 
Third Epistle exhibits the same joy, coupled with a reference to the aiding sympathy with mis- 
sionary brethren as the inviolable duty of individuals and the Church, and censures, threatens 
and entreats with great power. 

8. The two Epistles exhibit a remarkable similarity. The beginning of 2 Jno. 1 is precisely 
like that of 3 Jno. 1 (6 rpeoBbrepop—ayard tv dAnOeig); 2 Jno. 4 and 3 John 8 (éxdpyv Alav); par- 
ticularly the conclusion 2 Jno. 12 (70AAa Exov—obn EBovAGOnv did xéprov nat plAavog —éAA2 tAatie 
—ordyua xpoc oréua AaAjoat), and 8 Jno. 18, 14 (7oAAa elyov—oi SéAw did péAavoc nal naAdpov—taxive 
6&—ordua mpdc oréua Aarfoouev).—-These Epistles, which resemble each other like twin sisters 
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(Diisterdieck after Hieronymus, Zp. 85), must have been written by one and the same author. 
This is the opinion of those who ascribe their authorship to the Apostle St. John, of Ebrard, who 
ascribes them to the Presbyter John, and of Baur, who regards them as writings of Montanistic 
origin. 

23. OCCASION AND SCOPE OF THE EPISTLES. 

1. Although similar in plan and form, they are different as to their objects and tendency.— 
From his acquaintance with some of the children of the xvpia, who were stanch Christians, the 
author of the Second Epistle took occasion to express his joy to their mother, who, as Dusterdieck, 
and probably correctly, supposes, had been known and endeared to him for some time, and to 
make known to her his paternal sympathy and encouragement, coupled, in particular, with a 
warning against false teachers and fellowship with them, who might prove especially dangerous 
to a Christian lady, for the purpose that her joy might be full (v. 12) and remain undisturbed; 
the announcement of his visit does not seem to belong to the real scope of the Epistle, (Diister- 
dieck).—The Author of the Third Epistle has been informed by missionary brethren that owing 
to the ambitious and domineering attitude of Diotrephes, who had also maligned the author 
of the Epistle for his interest on behalf of said missionaries, these had not been perma- 
nently received in the Church, with which Caius was connected, and had been compelled to 
move on, notwithstanding the hospitality of Caius and several other church-members similarly 
disposed. On this account the author of the Epistle gives notice of his coming in a short time, 
with a view to removing such disunion and disorder and to encouraging Caius to fearless care of 
the brethren. 

2. In view of these simple, unequivocal relations, Baur, the head of the Tubingen School, 
describes the situation in a truly marvellous manner, with shocking arbitrariness. On the 
ground of the passage from Clement of Alexandria, cited below in 85, Baur maintains that éxAexrf 
is the Church, which is holy, and that the Montanists portray the ecclesia or Sponsa Christi vera, 
pudica, sancta; that the allegorical term Babylonia refers to Rome, asin 1 Peter v. 13; that 
opinions were divided in respect of Montanism; that one party led by Diotrephes, had denied 
church-fellowship to the Church with which the author of the Epistle was connected, but that 
the other party was on terms of amity and union with said Church, that this second Epistle was 
addressed to the Montanistic party of the Church at Rome; that Diotrephes is not a real name, 
but a symbolical designation of the Roman bishop, yet not of Victor (193-202), as assumed by 
Schwegler (Montanism p. 284), because Irenzus and Clement of Alexandria were already 
acquainted with these Epistles, but perhaps of Anicetus (157-168), Soter or Eleutheros (to 1938) ; 
that due consideration should be given to the partisan spirst of the author of the Epistle, which 
made him designate the followers of Diotrephes as heathens (3 Jno. 7); that the Second Epistle 
was addressed to the Church to which Caius belonged, and that the Epistle, alluded to at 3 Jno. 
9, was written to Caius—Baur bases all this on the notice of Clement of Alexandria that the 
Second Epistle was written by the Apostle St. John,and Diotrephes (A:orpeg#c), one nourished and 
brought up by Jews, is said to be the symbolical designation of an orthodox bishop at Rome. 
A Montanist is named as the author of these Epistles, which contain no Montanistic views and 
are not even referred to by Tertullian, the Montanist|—Hilgenfeld regards the Second Epistle as 
an excommunicatory writing, designed to be the official expression of an Apoatolical sentence 
of-repudiation directed against fellowship with the Gnostic false teachers, and the Third Epistle 
as an émioroA? overarixg emanating from the Church of John, for the purpose of vindicating the 
right of that Church to issue such Epistles of commendation, which the Jewish Christians con- 
sidered to be the prerogative of their venerated James, the author of the Epistle having recog- 
nized the utility of such an ordered passport-system during the gucate storms and commo- 
tions; cf. Huther, p. 253, sqq. 


$4. READERS OF THE EPISTLES. 


On the xupia see notes on 2 Jno. 1, and on Caius, notes on 3 Jno. 1 in Exegetical and Crita- 
cal.— Very curious is the view of Ewald, who supposes that the two Epistles were sent to one 
Church, namely, the Second Epistle addressed to the elect glorious one, to the Church; but because 
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it might be feared that Diotrephes the elder, through whose hands the Epistle had to pass, would 
prevent its being publicly read at Church, the Third Epistle was on that account addressed to 
another well-disposed elder, viz., Caius, of the same Church. The poor support which this view 
derives from 3 Jno. 9 is evident and shown in the Exegesis on that passage. He further alleges 
that the great stress of the times induced John to omit the name of the Church, which must have 
been one of considerable importance, because three of its elders, viz., Diotrephes, Caius, Deme- 
trius, are mentioned. Pure conjectures! 


5. THE.AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLES. 


1. History answers the question, ‘Who is the author of these Epistles? in the following par- 
ticulars: The oldest testimony for these Epistles is that of the Muratorian Canon of the New 
Testament which was composed until about A. D. 170 (as stated in the Introduction to the first 
Epistle 2 3, 1. p. 4.), and makes mention of the First and Second Epistles. From the excellent 
essay of Wieseler, referred to there, we have still to supply an observation on the Pauline Epis- 
tles to Philemon, Titus and Timothy. In said Canon we read (p. 828): Verum ad Philemonem 
una, et ad Timotheum dus pro affectu et dilectione, in honorem tamen ecclesia catholica:, in ordi- 
natione ecclesiastice disctpline sanctificate sunt.— The Epistle to Philemon probably followed 
immediately after the Epistles addressed to Churches, because it was addressed not only to Phi- 
lemon, but also to Apphia and Archippus and to the Church in Philemon’s house (v. 2), and be- 
cause the Apostolical salutation and benediction had also reference to them (vv. 3,25). It con- 
stituted, therefore, a sort of transition to the Epistles addressed to individuals only, viz., to those 
to Titus and Timothy. Yet the circumstance, that such a distinction was really drawn in the 
Christian Church between Epistles addressed to individuals, and Epistles addressed to whole 
Churches, and that our author deemed it necessary, in the words beginning with pro affectu e 
dilectione, to justify the grounds on which the Epistles to Titus and Timothy were notwith- 
standing received into the Ecclesiastical Canon,—has a most important bearing on the history 
of the Canon.” (Wieseler, 1. c. p. 839). Hence it can neither be thought singular, nor subject to 
doubt, that, while the Second Epistle, because of its more instructive character and because the 
term xvpia was supposed to refer to a Church and not to an individual person, was received along 
with the First Epistle into the Canon, the Third Epistle, addressed to an unknown personage and 
without the intrinsic weight of the Pauline Pastoral Epistles, was not received into the Canon; 
bat this of course does not deny its Johannean origin, still this is the way how it came to be 
reckoned among the Antilegomena. The additional clause: “ut sapsentia ab amicss Salomonis 
tn honorem spsius scripta,” does not belong to the words preceding them which refer to the 
Epistle of John, but to those following: “apocalypsis esam Johannis.” The latter, therefore, 
is said to have been composed by the friend of John, not by himself, but this is not asserted con- 
cerning the Epistles, as many, because of the false connection with the words preceding said 
clause, would like to maintain (Wieseler, I. c. p. 846 sq.). Hence Dusterdieck’s use of the Mura- 
torian Canon (II. p. 464 sq.), and also Huther’s (p. 248 8q.), require to be rectified in this re- 
spect.—Clement of Alexandria, the successor of Pantenus A. D. 190-220: “Secunda Johannis 
epistola, que ad wirgines scripta est, simplictssima est; scripta vero est ad quandam 
Babyloniam Electam nomine, significat autem electtonem ecclesia sancte.” (Opp. ed 
Potter p. 1011). Origen, who says in his eighth homily on Joshua: “addzé ef Joannes 
tuba canere per EPISTOLAS suas,” knew several Epistles; but he says according to Euseb. 
Hest. Eccl., V1.25: ob mévreg gact yunotoug elva: rabrac.—Dionysius of Alexander, the disciple and 
successor of Origen A. D. 233, from A. D. 248 bishop, for the purpose of illustrating the Johan- 
nean diction makes use also of the Second and Third Epistles, takes accordingly no offence in the 
appellation: 6 pecBbrepor, and calling the Second and Third Epistles ¢epozévy "Iudvvov, designated 
them as generally received as Johannean, by tradition —Irenmus, the disciple of Polycarp and 
Papias, t A. D. 202, cites 2 Jno. 7 mistakenly, as Guericke says (p. 478), owing to an error of 
memory, as forming part of the First Epistle (adv. Her. III. 16. 8), but still as from the Epistles 
of John; he cites, however, correctly 2 Jno. 11 (adv. Her. I. 163), as from the Epistle of John 
(‘Iudwvne 62, 6 rov Kupiov uabyrig.)—It is of course natural, that these two private Epistles were 
not translated in the earliest age of the Church, and consequently not inserted in the Peschito, 
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which contains only three Catholic Epistles (James, 1 Peter, 1 John), although Ephrem the Sy- 
rian knew both Epistles,—and that citations from them are more rare occurrences, so that Ter- 
tullian and Cyprian do not make mention of them. Although Cyprian did not cite them in his . 
own writings, he still says in relating (De Her. bapt.) the opinions of the various bishops in the 
council of Carthage: “Aurelius a Chullabs dixit; Joannes Apoetolus im epistola sua posuit 
dicens, si quis ad vos venit,” etc. 2 Jno. 10; [thus clearly showing that this Epistle was re- 
ceived as Apostolical and Canonical in the North African Church—M.]. On that account Euse- 
bius (Hest. Eccles. III. 25) reckons the two Epistles among the antilegomena of the first class 
{still Eusebius’s own opinion may be gathered from his Demonstratso Evangelica, LII. 5, where 
he says of St. John év pay raig éxcorodals avrov otd? pvfuny rij oixelag mpoonyoplac xoveirat, } xpeo- 
Pbrepov éavrav dvoudlet, ovdapoi d2 arooréAoy ovd2 evayyedioriy, whence it would appear that he re- 
ceived the two smaller Epistles as genuine.” Alford.—M.]. Jerome (de vir. slustr. c. 9): “Serip- 
sit autem Johannes ef unam epistolam—qus ab universts ecclesiastscis et erudstis Virts proba- 
tur: relique autem duce quarum principsum SENIon Johannis Presbyteri asseruniur.” But 
he calls (cap. 18) this view “opinso, quam a plerssque reéulimus traditam,” and Oecumenius 
and Bede decidedly reject this view.—The Epistles, after having been regarded without any 
doubt as Johannean in the Middle Ages, were first referred to the authorship of John the Pres- 
byter by Erasmus, who was followed by Grotius, J. D. Beck (observ. erst. exeget. specim. 1.), 
Fritzsche (Observations on the Epistles of John in Henke’s Museum, vol. 8, 1), Ammon (Life. 
of Jeaus I. p. 45 sq.), and especially Ebrard. Almost all the modern commentators (Licke, de 
Wette, Briickner, Dtisterdieck, Huther) receive them as Johannean Epistles. The Tibingen 
school disputes their Apoatolical origin and considers them, according to the opinion of its leader, 
as writings of Montansstic origin; but Hilgenfeld, at least, makes them originate in the subapos- 
tolic age (cf 2 3). \ 

2. The result of the examination of the most sncisat documents respecting the author of 
these two Epistles, which requires us to regard them as the writings of the Apostle 8t. John, is 
confirmed by the writings themselves.—The first point to be considered here is the term 6 speo- 
Ptrepoc. Here the author observes an incognito to all persons except those to whom he wrote, 
and who knew, of course, who this presbyter was. It surely was not his intention to write 
anonymously, because he addresses private individuals in clear and definite terms, and apprizes 
them of his coming to see them. The expression in question describes a superior position in 
general terms and in language reflecting a friendly and affectionate disposition. This is precisely 
St. John’s manner both in the First Epistle and m the Gospel; he thus describes himself, that 
only those whom it concerns, may recognize him. Bede and Oecumenius leave it undecided 
whether the Apostle called himself 4 xpeoftrepo¢ on account of his age or on account of his office; 
had he used said appellation on account of his advanced years, he ought to have put either 
6 xpeoBiryc, or 6 yépwy. Hence Piscator, Er., Schmidt, Wolf, Carpzov, Sander and al., [who take 
this view—M.], are mistaken. The official sense of that appellation is advocated by N. de Lyra, 
Bartholomeus Petrus (=Episcopus, totius Aste primus), a Lapide, Beza, Liicke, Huther, Dister- 
dieck and others. Cf. 1 Pet. v.1: cuzrpeoPbrepoc, and Eusebius, Hist. Ecci., III., 39, where the 
Apostles are cailed rpeoBbrepor. John might have called himself 6 arécrodo¢, 5 extoxoros; but he 
prefers thus to moderate his privileged’position. Ewald assumes that it was also on account of 
the stress of the times that he omitted to give his own name, as well as that of the Church to 
which he sent the second Epistle (see above in 3 4). Disterdieck combines the official reference 
of this appellation with a reference to age, the then advanced years of the Apostle presupposing 
the years during which he had held converse with the Lord Himself; so alao Aretius, Guericke, 
(Gesammigeschighte des Neuen Testamenis, 1854, p. 485, sq.), Benson and others. But seeing 
that there did exist, according to the testimony of Papias in Eusebius, Hest, Xocl., III., 89, a 
person different from the Apostle, called John the Presbyter, who was called é padyric rou xeplov, 
it has been thought, especially on the above-cited testimony of Irenseus, that this latter was the 
author of these Epistles. This opinion is strenuously advocated by Ebrard. But in that case 
the name ought not to be wanting, as Liicke, Disterdieck and Huther, rightly and emphatically 
contend; for it cannot be proved that said personage bore that name «ar’ éfoyi, especially since 
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the diction of the Epistles clearly points to the Apostle.—The second point relates to the impress 
of Johannean diction and thought left on our Epistles. Compare only the following expressions: 
2 Jno. 1: éyvoxdrec ri dAGbecav, v. 2: phveev tv, v. 8: bv GAnOelg nal aydry, v. 4: weprxareiv b, Y. 
5: tvroAjv—xaivh, fv elyouev ar’ dpyzic (1 Ino. ii. 7), v. 6: abfty—iva (1 Jno. iii. 11, 23; v. 8), xafdy 
groboare dn’ dpyxic, v. 7: wAdvor LEGABoY (1 Ino. ii. 18, 8q.), of ui) Suodoyowwres Inootv ypiordv ipysuevon 
bv capxl (1 Ino, iv. 1, 2), d évtizpiaroc, v. 9: pévov bv ry didaxh, Pedv obx Eyer (1 Ino. il. 28), nad rdv 
vidv xal riv warkpa Exet, v.12: fva } xapd fuév 9 rerAnpoptry (1 Ino. i. 4), 8 Jno. 1: év dAybelg, wy. 
8, 4, bv GAgGelg mepimareic, v. 11> kx rot Beov éoriv, oby édpaxev rdv Gedy (1 Ino. iii. 6, 10; iv. 8), 
The connection of thesis and antithesis, without simple antithesis, leading to a progreasion in the 
‘thought, occurs at 2 Jno. 9; 8 Jno. 11. How freely is carried out the theme of 2 Jno. 3: » 
GAnGeig nal éyérg, and then vv. 4-11. Do we not identify the independent position of the author 
by the épxépevor év capaxt (2 Jno. 7), as compared with the Perfect (1 Jno. iv. 2), and the Aorist 
(1 Jno. v. 6), and bis free, easy handling of his subject. This independence is recognizable in the 
salutation, perfectly analogous to that in the pastoral Epistles of Paul, by the éora: pe? iziw 
being placed first, and then by the sapé following, instead of which Paul uses dd (see note on 
the passage), and the omission of #4», supplied by Paul. On this, as well as on the severity, 
alleged to be bordering on lovelessness in 2 Jno. 10, compare the notes below, in Exegetical and 
Critical—After what has been said, we can neither refer, with de Wette, to ef reg (2 Jno. 10) 
instead of ééy ruc, deda yy gépecy (ibid.), wepirarely xara (v. 6), xocvwvely (v. 11), peclérepoc (8 Ino. 4), 
Td xaxéy, Td dyabdy, as proofs against the Johannean origin of the Epistle, nor characterize, with 
the same intent, with Fritzsche, as Pauline the following oxpressions: tyalvecy, evodovofa: (8 
Jno. 2), xporéuxesw d£lug rob Deov (v. 6), gAonpureberv (v. 9), gAvapeid (v. 10), especially since the 
expressions used in 8 Jno. 6, 9, 10, are not found either in the writings of Paul. It is moreover 
rather hazardous to prove such things from single and isolated words, especially here, since the 
matters introduced in the Third Epistle are altogether specific, and do not bear the faintest 
resemblance to the circumetances, relations and subjects discussed in the First Epistle; such a 
disparity, of course, involves the use of different expressions. Ebrard’s attempt also, to prove 
that the Third Epistle, as being most unlike the First, and the Second Epistle nearly related to 
the Third, were not written by the Apostle St. John, but by John the Presbyter, is a failure. 
He discovers in the passages used, allusions, intentional reminiscences, and actually citations, 
and acknowledges the Author’s independence neither in the passages given above, nor “in the 
striking circumstance” that he uses at 2 Jno. 10, ef ree instead of édy rec, and that “at 3 Jno. 11 
he reproduces Johannean forms of thought, in wholly unjohannean language.” Even Ebrard » 
compelled to admit the similarity of the Setond Epistle to the First, both as to the identity of the 
doctrine taught, and the form of its expression.—Under these circumstances it seems impossible 
to deny the Apostolic and Johannean origin of these Epistles. They were both written by one 
and the same author, by an independent man, and the Second Epistle necessitates us to go back 
to the author of the First, while there is at least nothing in the Third to prevent such a mode of 
procedure, 


$6. DATE OF THE EPISTLES. 


One thing is clear: the two Epistles were written at about the same time. It cannot be 
inferred from the affinity of theSecond Epistle with the First, that the former was composed after 
the latter, as Ebrard alleges, since only the identity of the Authors is established, but not 
the use of the First in theSecond. Nor can any inferences be drawn from the First Epistle not 
being mentioned (8. G. Lange), from the more vigorous spirit of the Second Epistle (Eichhorn), 
from the youthful fire in the rigoristic saying at 2 Jno. 10, 11. (Knauer).—But they were pro- 
bably written about the same time as the First, since the circumstances of the times are probably 
identical in all three Epistles. 


27. PLACE WHERE THEY WERE WRITTEN. 


Probability points to Ephesus, as the place where they were written, before a tour of visita- 
tion (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., III., 23; Lucke, Huther, Diisterdieck). 
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COMMENTARY. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE GENERAL OF JOHN THE APOSTLE 


Clwdwov 8. B.Cod. Sin. Several codices add émorody, and others éxtorody xa- 
Godexy, Several have after Jwdwov: tod én orndoic, G: rod dylou dxoarélov—tod 


Beoléyou). 


I. THE ADDRESS (vv. 1-8). 


The elder unto the elect lady and her children, whom [ love in the truth;' and* 
not I only, but also all. they that have known the truth; for the truth’s sake, 


. which dwelleth in us,* and shall be with us for ever. 
from God the Father, and from‘ the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of the 


and 
Father, in truth and love. 


Grace be‘ with you,’ mercy, 


Verse l. [} German: “Whom I love in trath.” So Alford, Lillie—M.]. 
B. Cod. Sin.: eal ovn dye; An; ovK ot be 82; G: cat alah ha 8@. [The reading of A. may hsve 


from a desire to mark the anti 


arisen 
Verse2. Sudvovce,r is the reading of B. Sin. and most and the best cod 
hich abideth 


dently an in on. eed 
Verse &. C riled ‘““There shall be with you.” —M 


more strongly.— 
y A. reads éve:cotcar, but is evi- 
in us.”—M.) 


Ww 
omits fgras pe sin Sr—arentiy by « mistake, occasioned by the conclusion of v.2. B. G. Sin. 
y Vv. 7 


read 4 » @» which is also occasioned 


€G. K. Sin. insert before 'lyacet the word cvplev; this addition, as well as the ex 
transcribed 


position s apa for 4 #6 are probably 


EXEGETICAL AND OBITICAL. 


The address d abcast V.1. The elder, é xpeo- 
Bbrepoc; the definite Article notes a person, the 
word without the Article would give prominence 
to his official position. That John the Apostle 
is meant we have endeavoured to prove in the 
Introduction @ 6. Thus Peter also calls himself, 
in an exhortation addressed to presbyters, cuy- 
nxpeoBbrepoc. (1 Pet. v. 1). 

To the elect lady, éxAexry xvpig; these words 
have been very differently explained. Gram- 
matically they present a perfect analogy to 1 
Pet. i. 1: éxAexroic rapenidipor, to elect strang- 
ers; xvpig therefore cannot well be taken as a 
proper name, which would require as at v. 13, 
and 8 Jno. 1: Taty 16 dyarnrg,—xvpig re exAexrg 
Cf. Phil. i. 2. Bom. xvi. 5, 8, 9, 10, 12, 18 ete. 
To what purpose is it that xvpia was a female 
proper name, as may be seen in Gruteri inecript. 
p- 1127. N. xi., and that this was maintained 
by Athanasius, and later by Benson, Heumann, 
Bengel, Krigele (de xvpia Joannie, Lips. 1758). 
8. G. Lange, Carpzovius, Paulus, de Wette, 
Briickner, Liicke, Diisterdieck and others? Diister- 
dieck and Liicke notice a certain irregularity 
and inconsequence, which is not explained by 
but consists in the adjective preceding the noun, 


change of the 
from the beginnings of the Pauline Episties. _ 


But the difficulty is even greater in treating 
éxAext® as ® proper name, as is done by de Lyra, 
Cappellus, Wetstein, Grotius and al. For the 
sister, v. 18, is also called éxAexr7.—But how are 
we to take the elect lady? The context requires 
us to think of an individual: the éya of the writer 
answers to the of of the person addressed (vv. 1, 
4 oa: she as a mother with her children is 
mentioned (vv. 8, 6, 8, 10, 12); her sister and 
her sister’s children salute her (v. 18). Epictetus 
(cap. 62) observes that: al yuvalxec ewig am 
reooapeckaldexa étav Und Tov Gvdpdy xupla: xadov- 
rat. Huther is wrong in mp bet that the term . 
xvpia does not answer to the German Frau [=the 
English Mistress, the word used to address mar- 
ried ladies—M.], but to the German Herrin [= 
the English Mistress or lady of the house—M. ]; 
for Frau is the feminine of fro, the Master, 
(Frohndienst, Frohnveste, Fronleichnam), and Fras 
—»Herrin (see Jiitting, Biblisches Worterbuch 1864, 
s. v. Frauenzimmer p. 61 and s.v. Frohsvogt p. 
65); nor need that author designate xvpia only 
as a polite form of address, nor Diisterdieck pro- 
nounce it a ttle only suited to worldly poli 

It may just as well be taken as the standing de- 
signation of an esteemed woman, and it is neither 
unworthy of a Christian, nor of an Apostle to call 
s church-member, according to a prevailing 


es long as xvpia is treated as a nomen proprium. | usage, ‘‘Frau” (lady or mistress) =xupla, 80 


VERSES 1-3. 
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Luther, Piscator, Beza, Heidegger, Rittmeier, 
de electa domina, Helmst. 1706), Wolf, Baum- 
garten-Crusius, Sander and al.; a Lapide re- 
ports her to have been called Drusia or Drus- 
jana. Carpszovius supposes that Martha, the 
sister of Lazarus, is the personaddressed; Knauer 


(Studien und Kritiken, 1888, pp. gp peial sug M 
u 


gests Mary, the mother of the Lord— 

these views are wholly untenable. It is true, 
that unfortunately the name of the person ad- 
dressed is not given in the address, so that one 
might almost feel inclined to take «vpia as a pro- 
per name. But the name of the person addressed 
might be wanting just as well as that of the 
writer; the messenger may and probably did 
make up for such omission.—But the circum- 
stance that this “note” peg caro rahe found 
its way among the Catholic Epistles, should not 
oceasion any difficulty. Just as well asthe third 
Epistle to Caius; it is no more unworthy of the 
Canon than St. Paul’s Epistle to Philemon; the 
individual, also a woman, is worthy of due re- 
gard and consideration; I confine myself to 
making mention of Priscilla (Acts xviil. 2, 8q.; 
26, sq.; Bom. xvi. 8, sq,).—It is far more haz- 
ardous to understand xvpia to signify the Chris- 
tian Church in general, or some particular con- 
gregation; the former is recommended by Je- 
rome, the latter by the Scholiast I.; they are 
followed by Calov, Hofmann ( eissagung und 
Erfillung II., p. 821; Schriftbeweis, l., p. 226, 8q.), 
Hilgenfeld, Huther and al. Serrarius guessed 
Corinth, Whiston argued for Philadelphia, Whit- 
by for Jerusalem, the mother of all Churches, 
and Augusti for Jerusalem, because founded by 
the Lord Himself, though such a ‘“‘note” would 
certainly be less suited to a Church than to an 
individual church-member. Hammond has the 
curious notion that «vpia is=curia, ecclesia, 
and Micheslie, that it designates the Church as- 
sembled on the Lord’s day. But wholly un- 
founded, and devoid of all possibility of proof 
is the hypothesis of Besser and al., that xupia is 
the éxxAyoia to which 8 Jno. 9, was written, and 
that the 2d Epistle of John is the one there re- 
ferred to. Hofmann adverts to the Church being 
called vbugy and yv-f in the Apocalypse, to 


nrbie/ and riddy’, and to } iy Bapvaan 


ovverdAenth (1 Pet. v. 18). Huther also rightly 
observes in opposition to Ebrard, that the 
Church, which in respect of Christ is an obedient 
handmaid, may be considered both in her subor- 
dinate relation to Christ and in her superior re- 
lation to individual members, and as such be 
described as xvpia by the side of xbpio¢; but that 
v. 12 requires us to understand a single congre- 
gation and not “ali orthodox Christendom’’ (Hil- 
genfeld), and that our Epistle is not an Encycli- 
cal. But in that case the address ought to have 

iven the name of that haas cie eee Nor would 
KAexrh exactly suit xup xxAnota; for 7 év BaBu- 
Advi cuvexAexr)? is somewhat different, and, in 
juxtaposition with and as distinguished from 6 
Mdpxoc, can hardly designate the Church in that 
place’ (see Fronmiiller on 1 Pet. v. 18, in this 
Commentary). The relation indicated at Gal. 
iv. 26: gree éoriv patnp yuay, can hardly have 
been applied here to a single congregation, so 


‘relations to that family-congregation; 


that it might be called xvpic. After all that has 
been said, the choice lies between copia is a 
nomen proprium, or xupia=lady. [Among recent 
English commentators, Alford takes the former 
view, while Wordsworth elaborates the interpre- 
tation, according to which «vpia is a Church.— 


And her children (roi¢ réxvouc) should be 

taken literally; s family is always an important 

circle of men! But if xvpia is construed as a 

een the children designate Church-mem- 
ers. 

Further particulars. vv. 1, 2. 

Whom I love in truth.—Oic after réxva im- 
ports sons, but does not exclude, daughters, the 
xupia had sons and daughters, but more sons than 
daughters; hence it would have been improper to 
say Toic viotc, as Huther maintains, who, if xvpia 
designates a Church, refers to Gal. iv. 9 (rexvia 
pov—obdc), Matth. xxviii. 19 (ra é )» 
passages which fully justify the given explana- 
tion, and prove that réxva need not be sons only 
(de Wette and al.); nor does ob¢ refer to xupia 
and her children (Beza, Bengel, Sander [al.]). 
’"Eyo emphatically asserts the Apostle’s personal . 
that 
which makes that family-congregation the object 
of the Apostle’s love and of that of all believers, 
implies the reason of this Epistle and its import- 
ance. Though é adrnéeia along with dyarxo 
should be construed adverbially, yet it signifies 
more than: ‘‘in sincerity,” for it denotes also 
Christian love. Bengel: ‘Amor non modo verus 
amor, sed veritate evangelica nititur.”  Liicke: 
‘It designates genuine Christian love.’ Eb- 
rard: ‘I love thee with that love which is 
love in truth,” cf. i. Jno. iii, 18,19. The addi- 
tional clause has respect to objective truth (Diis- 
terdieck, Huther.2d ed.). 

And not I only, but also all who have 
known the truth.—Bengel pointedly observes: 
‘‘communto sanctorum.” He assumes in his own 
case, as well as in the ayar@v fy dAnéeig, the 
éyvoxévat rev adgdecav. The term mrdvre¢e must not 
be restricted to Ephesus and its environs, the 
supposed place of writing (Grotius, de Wette - 
and al.), but only to those who were acquainted 
with the xvpia and her children (Liicke), yet so 
that those, who afterwards might get acquainted 
with her, are included. The restriction lies not 
in the word itself, but in the situation (Ebrard). 
It is not necessary to think here of only one 
Church (Huther).—The reason of this love is 
stated in 

Vex. 2. For the trath’s sake, which 
abideth in us.—'Hyiv designates the persons 
loving and beloved, (Huther) ; it must not be alto- 
gether construed in a general sense or applied, as 
if by implication, to the persons specified in v. 
1 (Bede, Diisterdieck and al.). This is also the 
ground of the definition of ayax(v év GAnOelg and 
of believers as of tyvuxdres tiv GApbeay (v. 1), 
not a8 Huther maintains, in Adv (v. 7). The 
common life-sphere is just 7 dA#@eva, and moreover 
not only that which is objectively sure, but also 
that which subjectively is securely kept. In 
order to note the former point, the Apostle adds : 

And shall be with us forever.—The rea- 
son why the Participle, instead of being followed 
by a further participial sentence, is here followed 
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by the Verb. finit., is the writer’s intention to give 
greater prominence to this thought. Winer, P- 
600. The Future is not the expression of a wish, 
as Grotius, Liicke, Ebrard and others suppose, 
but the confident assertion of certain duration. 
Hence ei¢ rdv aiéva must not be restricted to the 
duration of the life of the persons interested 
(Benson and others). Me #ucy denotes the ob- 
jectivity of Divine truth as well as our subjec- 
tively developed activity. Cf. Jno. xiv. 16; 1 Jno. 
ii. 20, 27; especially Matth. xxviii. 20. Hence 
év and werd must not be taken as substantially 
equivalent (Winer, p. 480), since év notes the 
subjective side, and perd also the objective side. 

The greeting. v. 8 There shall be with 
you.—Singular, and proof that we have not to 
deal here with the imitation of a forger; who 
would have adhered to usual and current forms 
of expression, like the addition év dAGeig xal 
aydry, here Future; it is qualified by the nae 
ceding words with which it is connected. It is 
not—orw, but votum cum affirmatione (Bengel); 
the certainty of the expectation excels the wish 
of the greeting. 

Grace, meroy, peace.—1. Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. 
i, 21 have also ydpic, 2Aeoc, eiphvn.—Xéprc is free 
grace, which, without any merit on the part of 
man, lovingly condescends to men and denotes 
the thoughts of peace in the paternal heart of 
God, the mind of Him who is Love (Rom. iii. 24; 
Eph. ii. 4-10); éAeoe describes the mercy which 
energetically lays hold of, and enters into the 
misery of man (Luke x. 80-87), and denotes the 
act of love; eipfvn is the gift of love, the effect of 
xépec and ZAeoc. [Trench, Synonyms of the New 
Testament, p. 226: ‘‘ Xdpec has reference to the 
sins of men, éAeoc to their misery. God’s ydpe, 
His free grace and gift, is extended to men, as 
they are guilty, His Azo¢ is extended to them, as 
they are miserable. The lower creation may be, 
and is, the object of God’s éAcoc, inasmuch as the 
burden of man’s curse has redounded also upon 
it (Job. xxxviii. 41; Ps. cxlvii.9; Jonah iv. 11), 
but of His ydépcc man alone; he only needs, he 
only is capable of receiving it. In the Divine 
mind, and in the order of our salvation as con- 
ceived therein, the feo precedes the ydpic. God 
so loved the world with a pitying love (herein was 
the 2Azoc) that He gave His only-begotten Son 
(herein the ydpic) that the world through Him 
might be saved: cf. Eph. ii. 14; Luke i. 78, 79. 
But in the order of the manifestation of God’s 
purposes of salvation the grace must go before 
the mercy, the yépi¢ must make way for the éAeoc. 
It is true, that the same persons are the subjects 
of both, being at once the guilty and the misera- 
ble, yet the righteoysness of God, which it is just 
as necessary should be maintained as His Love, 
demands that the guilt should be done away, be- 
fore the misery can be assuaged; only the for- 
given can, or indeed may, be made happy; 
whom He has pardoned, He heals; men are jus- 
tified before they are sanctified. Thus in each 
of the Apostolic salutations it is first ydor¢ and 
then 2/coc, which the Apostle desires for the 
faithful (Rom. i.7; 1 Cor. i.8; 2 Cor.i.2; Gal 
i, 3; Eph. i. 2; Phil. i. 2, etc.); nor could the 
order of the words be reversed.” —M.].—Thia 
might be wanting soonest, since the yépic of the 
Almighty, of course, cannot remain idle; see Tit. 


i. 4; Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 8; 2Cor.i 2; Gali. 
8; Eph. i. 2; Phil.i. 2; Col. i. 2; 1 Thess. i1; 
2 Thess, i. 2... But it is just ydpec which is omit- 
ted in Jude 2 (dAcoc ipiv xai eipfvy xal aydxy 
rAghGein), since these two, with respect to 
eipfvyn, belong together. But the order is estab- 
lished. Bengel observes very well: ‘Graru 
tollit culpam, MISERICORDIA miseriam, PAX dicit 
ermansionem in gratia est misericordia,”’ [ Alford: 


P 
‘¢ Eipfvq is the whole sum and substance of the 


possession and enjoyment of God’s and 
mercy; of. Luke ii. 14; Rom. v.1; x. 15; Jno. 
xiv. 27; xvi. 83.”—M.]. 

From God the Father, and from Jesus 
Christ the Son of the Pather.—tThe en- 
ployment of wap instead of the axd commonly 
used in the Pauline writings, points to the inde- 
pendence of our author; and so does the circum- 
stance that the pronoun #udy is omitted after 
ratpég. Thus, in this connection, God is to be 
taken primarily as the Father of Jesus Christ, 
especially since the words rov viot rou marpdc are 
annexed, and the Sonship is rendered peculiarly 
prominent, also since the preposition zapd is re- 
peated, as denoting the Divine nature and char- 
acter of the object desired by the Apostle, where- 
as d7d denotes only their procession from God; 
apa designates them as the gifts of God, axd as 
Divine gifts. Cf. Winer, sq. Note should 
also be taken here of the independence of the 
Son by the side of the Father, as importing their 


equality. : 
In trath and love.—Also a peculiar addi- 
tion; it belongs to égora: pe? indy, the preposition 


éy denoting the two life-elements (Huther) of 
believers, in which the Divine exhibitions of 
grace, mercy and peace have to be received and 
enjoyed (Diisterdieck); these words contain also 
a reference to the contents of the Epistle (Ben- 

el, Ebrard). Hence it is wrong to join & 
Eanbeig kai aydry with rot viov rov rarpoc, as if it 
were==filio verissimo et dilectissimo (B - Petrus), 
or to explain ut perseveretis vel ut crescatis (a La- 
pide), or like Grotius: per ecognitionem veri et dilec- 
tionem mutuam, nam per haec tn nos Dei beneficis 
provocamus, conservamus, augemus; for évy is not== 
per, and our conduct is not the reason of the 
XEpec eto. (Huther). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. God is primarily the Father of Jesus Christ, 
and Christ the Son of God, and it is not until we 
are in Christ, that he is our Father, and we are 
His children. : 

2. By the side of the Personality of the Father 
the Personality of the Son’ is a fandamentsal 
view. 

8. The grace of God is the ground of our 
peace. 

4. Our peace is the end and aim of.the Divine 
grace and merey. 

5. All true love rests upon the truth of revela- 
tion. 

6. Love with its all-embracing power is co- 
extensive with truth. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Love is truth, and truth is love!—Trath and 
love are the fundamental elements of the Chrir - 


VERSES 4-11. 
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tian life. Peace is really nothing but the health 
of the soul. 

Starke: In Christ there is neither male nor 
female.—Caution is needed, not to call any man 
elect, of whose true and firm faith we are not 
sufficiently convinced.—The abuse of titles should 
be abolished; but their right use should be pre- 
served; honour to whom honour is due !—What! 
each and every person are not to be allowed to 
read the Holy Scriptures? and yet the Holy 
Spirit caused a special Epistle to be written to a 
pious matron and her children!—Preachers 
ought to pasture sheep and lambs, to teach great 
and small, in various ways, the ways of the Lord. 
—It is a rare example to meet a whole family of 
pious people.—aA hireling loves the sheep for the 
sake of their fleece; but a true shepherd only for 
the truth’s sake, because of God and with self- 
denial.—Truth is beautiful as such; but itis un- 
profitable, if it is not, and does not remain, in 
us.—Truth holds out longest.—Truth is founded 
on God, it has consequently an eternal root and 
will never perish. The greeting of Christians 
is a part of prayer.—None does truly receive 


peace, unless he have received the grace of God; 
hence that peace, which is not the daughter of 
grace, is the offspring of corrupt nature,and a 
carnal security.—God deems none worthy of 
peace or grace, who do not deem themselves un- 
worthy of either or both, well knowing, that in 
virtue of his greatest misery he does not merit 
any thing, but that he stands in need of meroy. 
—The grace of God is not with us, unless it be 
also in us, and be worthily received by us. 

HEvuBNER: Love towards a Christian presup- 
poses the knowledge of the truth, and the love 
of it. But Christ is the truth. For the truth’s 
sake the shepherd should love his flock.—All 
greetings ought to have a Christian foundation. 

Besser: Every pastor is a successor to the 
office of the Apostles, and according to the Divine 
right, there is no difference between bishops, 
and pastors, and parsons. (On this, point I beg 
leave to differ ‘with the Author, although this is 
not the place to discuss so important a question. 
ance Grace, which removes our guilt, mercy, 
which delivers us from misery, peace, into which 
grace and mercy translate us. 


2. Exhortation to walk in truth and love. 
vv. 411. 


4 [rejoiced greatly that I found! of thy children walking in truth, as we have re- 


5 ceived a commandment from the Father.* 


And now I ch thee, lady, not as 


though I wrote’ a new commandment unto thee, but that which‘ we had from the 


6 beginning, that we love one another. 


And this is love, that we walk after his com- - 


mandments. This is the commandment,’ That, as ye have heard from the beginning, 
7 ye should walk in it. For many deceivers are entered’ into the world, who confess 


not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh.® 


This is a deceiver and an antichrist.® 


8 Look to yourselves, that we lose” not those things which we have wrought,” but that 
9 we receive a full reward.’° Whosoever transgresseth," and abideth not in the doc- 
trine of Christ, hath not God. He that abideth in the doctrine? of Christ, he hath 

10 both the Father and the Son.* Ifthere come any unto you, and bring not this doc- 


11 trine, receive him not into your house, neither bid him 


d speed:“ For" he that 


biddeth him"* God speed is partaker of his evil deeds.” 


Verse 4. [? 


instead of wapa; B. omits rov. 


Verne 5. 
ypdduwry that of B., al: ¢ 


* Cod. Sin. inserts ¢yroA®y before %». 


Verse 6. 5 G. Cod. 


(* German: “As ye heard from the beginning, 


plies however “even ” before “as ye h 
Verse 7. 


German: “who did not confess Jesus Christ, 


German: “That I have found.” 80 Alford, Lillie—M. 
2 Instead of ¢Ad Bopper Cod. Sin. reads, <A a for, evidently a writing error; A. and others have dw a, 


8 A.B. G. K. Bin. ypdday; eretenae oc oae The arrangement of A. Sin. is: ¢vroAhy xatyiy 
yroAnyv yp 
rected from 1 Jno. li. 7? (German: “Not as if write,” better “ not as writing,” 


wy got xcatyyyv. Might the former have been cor- 
Alford, Lillie,—M.) 


Sin: airy doreyv § évroAgH; B.D. K, airy § evrorAy dary. 


that ye should walk in it.” 80 Lillie and Alford, who sap- 
ete."—M. 


T B. Bin. €FHAGVOM; A. EF HAC aY; GK. ciocHAGey. [German: “went out,” Alford: “went forth.” 


who cometh in the flesh >”? “ who confess not Jesus Christ 


r coming in (the) flesh” (Alford), so Lillie, who omits the definite Article before flesh —M.] 
e &§ 


is the deceiver and the antichrist.” s 

0G. K.: awoddowper—cipyagdpeda—awordBwpev; Ood. Sin: aworyoGe (with the cor- 
rection: awoAdonre—cipydcagdar (e)—droAdBuyrte; thus also A; 

£ Pt nre; this is decidedly preferable as the lectio 

tivuca. Bengel, on very slender grounds, recommends: awodrdayre cipydcacbe—ézodrd- 


Verse 8. 
—elipyaecdmecOa—awod 


Soper. 


So Alford, Lillie—M.] 


but Bs: awoAdonre 
ior and mater leo- 


fo e 
iSerman: “Look to yourselves, ar ye do not lose, what things we have wrought, but that ye receive 
s* .. t 


full reward.”—Alford 
fall."—LOlie: “ . . but receivea 


e lose not the things which we wrought but receive reward in 
Ui reward.”—DL.] 
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Verse 9. 11 A. B. Cod. 8in.: tpodywr; G.K: tapafpalivey. The former reading is supported by the versions 


with the variations: 
(German: “ Every one 


eth ;” Alford: “ goeth before you.” .. 


M. 
12 A. B. Cod. Sin. omit rot Xprarov, which are perhaps Pepeated from eae half of the verse 
(German: “ He that abideth In the doctrine;” so Alford 


13 B. Cod. 


Verse 10. [1 German: ‘And do not bid him welcome;” Alford: ‘Do not bid him good speed 


Sins cai cdr wardépa cai Toy vidry; As xai ror viy cai Td» warépa. 


2” Lillie: “neither béd 


him hail.” The introduction of the Divine name both in this verse and the next, is avoided by almost 


all the versions.— M. 


Verse 11. 4 A. B. Cod. Sin.: vee véps @. K.é yap Adyar. The 
Ooh sappy ced ane 
Sin: avrg; avrdy is probably an error; 


the weight of authority by w 
6A BO tod he 


They are interpolated. 


former readiug is preferable because of 
also becanse of its singularity. - 
there is not sufficient reason for its omission. 
o { L s c 


The Vul ed. Siztin. cludes thus; adizi vobis, ne in diem d 
dente mim). The words poaayy alee Greek in the Lectiones Velesian. va 7 
(that we should walk in the truth).” But the 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 4. Joy tn [the lady’s children—M.] walk- 
ing in the truth. I rejoiced greatly.—The 
Aorist éyépy7v answers to the Perfect cipyxa and 
notes the time, when he did make the discovery, 
hence it is not=I rejoice (Luther). The Pauline 
Epistles begin with similar expressions of joy in 
the Christian standing of Churches; we have 
here, however, not an imitation but only the ex- 
pression of the same Christian mode of viewing 
things. Cf. Rom. i. 8 sqq.; 1 Cor. i. 4 sqq.; 2 
Cor. i. 8 sqq.; Eph. i. 8 sqq.; Phil. i. 8 sqq.; 
Col. i. 8 sqq.— 

That I have found of thy children walk- 
ing in truth.—The first reference here is 
to év dAyOelg v. 8. [Alford: ‘not only in honesty 
and uprightness, but in that truth which is de- 
rived from and is part of the truth of God in 
Christ.”—M.].—'Ex rav rexvév cov is not==ra 
réxva cov, but should be taken in a partitive 
sense, though there is no need of supplying 
rivag (Beza), as in 1 Jno. iv. 18; Jno. xvi. 17; 
Matth. xxiii. 34. The omission of the Article 
before mepirarovyvras does not import that her 
other children did not walk év GAnGeig. Ebrard’s 
remark—‘' It is a delicate way, how the presbyter 
conceals the censure he has to express in a mere 
limitation of praise’’—is overfine, for it cannot 
be maintained that the same praise of walking in 
truth could not be accorded to all. Eipyxa 
simply states that the Apostle had found them, 
but there is here no intimation how he found 
them, whether accidentally, or in consequence 
of inquiries to that effect. But repimarovytac de- 


notes sons, whom the Apostle was more likely to | ( 


encounter on his missionary journeys than 
daughters; hence the reference seems to be 
rather to an accidental meeting. Liicke, not 
without some ground (v. 12), thinks that he met 
the children without their mother, elsewhere 
than in the family. Bengel: Hos liberos in domo 
materlters eorum tnvenerat Johannes, vy. 18. But 
this uncertainty does not favour, as Huther 
thinks, the hypothesis of a Church, but [rather] 
that of a lady.—On epirarely iv dAnéveig, de- 
noting not only the Christian state, but true, vi- 
tal Christianity, see 1 Jno. i. 6,-7; ii 6; of. 8 
Jno. 3, 4; Jno. vili. 12.— 

According as we received command- 
ment from the Father.—The clause intro- 
duced by xaOdéc expressly refers to objective Di- 
vine truth, as the ground of Christian walking. 
Ebrard falsely understands «afar in the sense of 
‘seven as we,’ and turns the thought “even as 
we have (indeed) a command from the Father 


clause in question should not be taken argumen- 
tatively, but as an apposition and explanation. 
*EvroAjy does not refer to the commandment of 
brotherly love (Liicke), but denotes the repera- 
rely tv dAnOeia taken as tvroay (de Wette, Hather, 
Diisterdieck).—On mapa rov rarpéc see v. 8. The 
interpretation of Oecumenius that Christ is here 
referred to as the Father of believers cannot be 
upheld by Is. -viii. 18; Hebr. ii. 13. But the 
mediation of Christ is to be supplied [Huther— 


M.}. 

| aes to év éydrrg (v. 8). vv. 6, 6. 

Ver. 6. And now I beseech thee, lady.— 
Kai viv asin] Jno. ii. 28. The connection is 
not temporal but logical, and moreover with the 
whole of v. 4, not with the subordinate clause 
beginning with xafee only (as Diisterdieck 
thinks); nor does it belong to épwre in order to 
mark the point of time. On épwre Schlichting 
says: ‘‘blandior quedam admonendi ratio ;" Diis- 
terdieck calls it an entreaty with a reference to 
the inviolable authority of the Divine law of love. 
Hence the Apostle adds: 

Not as writing to thee a new command- 
ment, but that which we had from the 
beginning.—Cf. 1 Jno. ii. 7: that we should 
love one another.—"Iva ayatapev dAAfAors, as 
the object of épwra, indicates its end and aim. 
Hence it does not describe or specify the sub- 
stance of évroAf (Baumgarten-Crusius). 

Ves. 6. And this is love, that we should 
walk according to His commandments.— 
"Ayérn is left undefined and nothing is said be- 
yond its being exhibited in our walking accord- 
ing to the commandments of God; so that the 
reference is neither to love to the brethren 
Benson), nor to love to God (Grotius, Carpzov., 
and al.), but to love in general, as in 1 Jno. iv. 
7, 16 sqq.—This is the view of most and the beat 
commentators. The end of all the command- 
ments of God regulating the conduct of men, is 
love; hence iva, as at 1 Jno. v. 8. Henee also 
Kara rac évroAd¢ avrov, is here followed by évroag 
in the Singular, as denoting their unity. 

The commandment is this,—+cf. 1 Jno. iii. 
22, 28; it is further desoribed.as to its contents. 

As ye heard from the beginning, as in v. 
5. It is not a secondary aim of the command- 
ment, as such (de Wette, Liicke). 

That ye should walk in it.—"Iva denotes 
the aim and scope; éy airg refers to ayéry 
whieh should be supplied; for év évroAy. wepera- 
rely does not occur, and would be an intelerable 
tautology (against Sander). Thus the Apostle 
describes the identity ef love, especially of broth- 
erly love, and of obedience to Ged; both stand 
and fall together. 


~ 
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Description of the falee teachers: v. 7. 

Formany deceivers.—’0Or: grounds the rea- 
son of this exhortation to brotherly love on the 
Apostle’s fear of its being marred by the in- 
fluence of false teachers (Huther). But 57 is not 
governed by épuwra ce (Liicke, Ewald), nor should 
there be mentally repeated épwra ce (de Wette), 
nor should any thought be supplied, e. g. ‘‘see- 
ing that ye have the true Christianity, I have to 
warn you, for” (Heumann), or ‘‘hoc non temere 
dizi, nam” (Beza); nor does & introduce a prota- 
sis, followed by v. 8 as apodosis (Grotius, Carp- 
zov), wholly unlike the Johannean diction. 
Bengel’s remark also is wrong: “rato cur jubeat 
retinere audita a principio.” The love required (vv. 
5, 6) rests on the truth (v. 7), and the évroAy (v. 
6) embraces also the truth (v. 7, Diisterdieck). 
Cf. vv. 1-8, and 1 Jno. iii, 28, 16. The false 
teachers are called <Adyo: on account of their 
influence and effect on believers. 1 Jno. ii. 26; 
1 Tim. iv. 1. 

Went out into the world.—1 Jno. ii. 19; 
iv. 1; Who do not confess Jesus Christ 
coming in flesh.—0i pu) éuodoyowvree denotes 
that whereby, or how these are zAdva. Winer, 
p- 146. But Winer (p. 405) errs in assuming a 
genus on account of “#7: all those who do not 
confess, guicunque non profitentur. If we had ovy 
it would be equal to: of apvobyevor. But the ref- 
erence here is not to simple, open denial, but to 
a ee which by various turnings and 
twistings, evades and endangers the definite con- 
fession. Cf. 1 Jno. iv. 2, 8.- ’'Epyduevov év capxi 
is different both from éyAv6dra (1 Jno. iv. 2), 
and from 6 éA#év (1 Jno. v. 6). The Present 
denotes the thought per se ‘‘ without any reference 
to time” 1 Cor. xv. 35 (Diisterdieck), ‘‘separate 
from all consideration of time’’ (Huther); so also 
Liicke, de Wette, Sander and al.—This may inti- 
mate that the false teachers denied the possibility 
of the Incarnation (Liicke). Bengel (gui veniebat) 
is beside the mark, for 8 Jno. 8, where the Par- 
ticiple Imperfect is clearly indicated by exépm, 
is not apposite here; and so is Oecumenius, who 
per enallagen temporis suggests the second advent 
of Christ. 

This is the deceiver and the antichrist. 
—Ouro¢g refers to of 7) duodoyotvvrec, and expresses 
plurality (maoAAot wAavor) in unity: éorey 6 cAdvo¢ ; 
it is a transition from the Plural to the distribu- 
tive Singular; Winer, pp. 186, 654. The words 
kal 6 avriypiorog give prominence to a further 
characteristic of wAdvoc (Huther); we must not 
say, however, that the rAdvoc is in reality only in 
the many that have the mreipa rAdvne (Liicke, 
Huther); but he is personally behind the many, 
who are his forerunners. Cf. 1 Jno. ii. 18, 22. 

Warning against the false teachers. vv. 8, 9. 

Ves. 8 Look to yourselves, Biémere 
éavrobc. They are to consider what would be 
the loss entailed upon themselves by being 
deceived, viz., the loss of fellowship with the 
Father and the Son, the loss of truth and love. 
Bengel’s explanatory clauses ‘me absente” would 
be in point, if we had here: BAémere ipeic éavrotc, 
as in Mark xiii. 9. Moreover they themselves 
had to look to themselves, even though the Apos- 
tles were present. 

That ye do not lose.—"Iva y4 denotes the end 
and sim of their precaution. Matth. xii. 16; xxvi. 

$2 


6; Luke xviii. 5; John vii. 28: 1 Cor. xvi. 10. 
The object is to avoid a loss, even a loss on the 
part of the readers. But of what? 

What things we have wrought.—The 
Apostles of Jesus Christ had done, wrought and 
accomplished something by their labours and 
preaching, even a possession of truth and love 
with their fruits (4 eipyacéuela), which possession 
will be lost, if they give ear to false teachers 

Diisterdieck, Huther). This a bold self-testimony 

1 Jno. i. 8; iv. 6). It is unnecessary to add év 
uuiv, as Liicke thinks, for the context supplies it. 
The first person does not require ugto under- 
stand that the Apostle must have converted the 
children of the xvpia; he only includes himself in 
the number of the Apostles and genuine witnesses 
of Christ, whom he opposes to the recipients of 
their preaching, without determining through 
whose instrumentality the children of the «vpla 
were converted ; but the teachers and their hear- 
ers are not taken together. 

But that ye receive full reward.—Muo6b¢ 
denotes the blessing of truth and love in one’s 
own heart, in life with its joys and sorrows, and 
in eternity; proddv wAfp7 is the full reward, un- 
curtailed, as it falls tothe lot of perfect fidelity 
(Huther, Diisterdieck); it ia not=roAty (Carp- 
zov), nor is it said that they had only received it 
in part, and that they were to receive it fully in 
eternity (Grotius, Ebrard), for this fulness is 
relative; there is even here on earth a full reward, 
a full peace, a full rappycia, etc., in conformity to 
the relations of this present time. But Bengel 
rightly observes: ‘‘nulla merces dimidia eat, aut 
lola amittilur, aut plena accipitur,’”’ but hie next 
remark is irrelevant, viz., ‘‘consideranda diversitas 
graduum in gloria;” for the blessed have their 
full reward on the lowest grade. But aroAéBnre 
designates the receiving as a gift, a present (Col. 
iii. 24; Gal. iv. 2; Luke xvi. 26). Taking all the 
verbs in the first person, weakens the thought as 
much as taking them all in the second person 
(see Apparatus Crit. Note 10); in the former case. 
the teachers and hearers are taken together, in 
the latter the teachers are wholly excluded, and 
the delicate tonches, the Apostle’s right of warn- 
ing them, and the weight of the Apostolical 
warning are all lost. 

Vex. 9. Bvery one that progresseth and: 
abideth notin the doctrine of Christ.— 
This describes him who does not receive the full. 
reward, of whom they are warned, whereby they, 
lose the reward. ‘O mpodywv aud pu) uévur desig- 
nate the same persons, positively and negatively.. 
TIpodyecv denotes a progression, a going before, 
which in the opinion of the zpodyuv is the reach- 
ing of a higher degree of knowledge, a decided: 
progress, but in reality is a departure from the 
truth, év didayg Tov xpicrov, o going beyond the- 
limits of Christian doctrine. Huther errs in see- 
ing here an ironical allusion (Diisterdieck); it is 
a bitter truth of the actual fact. On mpodyecy cf. 
Matth. xxi. 9; 1 Tim. i. 18; v. 24. On the cha- 
racteristics of those who know and learn without 
knowledge, see 2 Tim. iii. 7. The lectio rec. rapa- 
Bafvwv, passing by, tiv didayf (according to 
Matth. xv. 3), or éx rac didayge (Acts i. 25), and 
the exposition: ‘‘ardéyuv éauvrév” (Oecumenius), 
are clearly untenable; and in the variation of the 
Vulgate recedit instead of precedit, it is more pro« 
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bable that the former arose from the latter, than 
that the latter arose from the former. St. Paul 
also insista upon the pévecv, 2 Tim. iii. 14; i. 18; 
Tit. i. 9.—'H diday) rod yporob signifies that 
Paul calls the dyiaivovres Adyot (2 Tim. i. 18); the 
Genitive is subjective (Diisterdieck, Huther al.). 
Agreeably to constant usage (Matth. vii. 28; xvi. 
12; xxii. 33; Mark i. 22; iv. 2; xii. 88; Acts 
ii. 42; v. 28), it cannot be the Genitive of the 
object (Bengel, Liicke, Sander, al.). Cf. Jno. 
viii. 81: pelvyre tv rH Abyy TH euq. It is the 
doctrine which Christ Himeelf brought and taught 
and caused to be propagated by His Apostles. 
But, of course, the principal part of its contents, 
is Christology. 

Hath not God.—cf. 1 Jno. ii. 28; v. 12.— 
Truth, life and God are inseparable. 

He that abideth in the doctrine hath 
both the Father and the Son.—The same 
thought, not only repeated positively, but com- 
pleted by the addition of xai rdv vidv, as in 1 Jno. 
li. 28. [Alford: ‘‘The order in the text is the 
theological one, the Father being mentioned 
first, then the Son. That in A. etc. is the logi- 
cal and contextual one, seeing that the test is, 
abiding in the doctrine of Christ. Thus he has 
Christ, and through Him, the Father: which of the 
two is original, it is impossible to decide.” —M. ]. 

Warning against fellowship with the false teachers. 
vv. 10, 11. 

Ver. 10. If any cometh to you.—El ric 
Epxera: shows that the case supposed actually ex- 
isted. Winer, p. 807. '’Edy with the subjunctive 
denotes a possibility. Thereis hence no occasion 
for surprise, as if this were unjohannean (de 
Wette, Ebrard), since it cannot be unjohannean 
to suppose a case as actually existing. IIpdc 
dpac, as in 2 Tim. iii. 6, refers to the forwardness 
of the false teachers and their calculating on the 
greater receptivity and mouldableness of women. 

And bringeth not this doctrine.—Ka) 
adds the capacity and character in which such 
persons come, not as soliciting aid, as necessitous 
persons, but as false teachers (Bengel: quasi 
doctor aut frater). The use of ov gdéper, instead of 
pf, also shows that the case mentioned is actually 
true, and imports the simple denial of ¢épecv. 
Similar is gépecv xaryyopiav, Ino. xviii. 29 (Acts 
xxv. 7). It is unnecessary to supply here that 
the contrary doctrine is brought (de Lyra), and 
that the true doctrine is disputed (Trine), this 
is self-evident from 1 John iv. 2, 8. Tatra rv 
didaxhy is rH didaxiy rot xypiorov. Non de tis, qui 
alieni semper fuerunt ab ecclesia (1 Cor. v. 10), sed 
de tis qui volunt fratres haberi et doctrinam evertunt 
tS ped 

Receive him not into (your) house.—On 
‘the above supposition the point in question is not 
an act of g:Aogevia (Heb. xiii. 2; Rom. xii. 18); 
for the reference is not to the necessitous. The 
injunction simply bears upon the false teachers 
not being received into the house (atrdv ei¢ oixiav 
Aan Paverv), on account of the danger per se. 

And do not bid him welcome, which was 
unavoidable if they were received into the house; 
the two circumstances should be taken together ; 
for while the former would be dangerous, the 
latter would be untrue; yalpev, joy, guod speed, 
prosperity, cannot be said to the false teacher; 
only to duorpérowe and époricroty is due the Chris- 


tian, fraternal greeting, in its deeper import 
Oecumenius, Calov, Bengel, Liicke, de Wette, 

uther, Diisterdieck and al). This yalpesw y@ 
Aéyere must therefore not be limited to the saluéa- 
tio as a conventional form of politeness (Clemens 
Alex.), or as an expression of friendship (Gro- 
tius), or be taken quite generally: velut Ate Jo- 
annes omne colloquium, omne consorisum, omne com- 
mercium cum hereticts (a Lapide), or applied to ex- 
communication (Vitringa, de syn. vet. p. 759); 
nor must it be referred to the «plow which was 
necessary only at that time (Liicke), nor must it 
be construed, according to the now prevailing 
loftier view that man, all his errors notwithstand- 
ing, remains man and an object of esteem and 
love, as an act of intolerance which may have 
been justifiable at that time (de Wette), or be 
charged to the fiery temperament of the Apostle, 
according to the notices contained in Luke ix. 54 
and Euseb. Hist. Eccl. III. 28; IV. 14. The refer- 
ence is simply to the cultivation of personal ac- 
quaintance and fraternal intercourse with the 
false teachers; this is, and continues to be, for- 
bidden; brotherly love in its depth, truth and 
blesuedness has its limits. Hofmann, Schriftée- 
weis II. 2, p. 889. 

Ver. ll. For he that biddeth him wel- 
come, partaketh in his deeds, the evil 
ones.—TIdp gives the reason of the injunction; 
in the words 6 Aéfywy atr@ yxaipev the Apostle 
gives prominence to the one point which is closely 
connected with the other: avrdv eic oixiay AauBa- 
vev. The clause xotvwvei roig Epyou atvtov shows 
that we have here not simply an outward conven- 
tional form of politeness, but an ‘inward relation 
of communion” (Huther), which is fostered. The 
Epya ra rovnpé are primarily acts of communica- 
ting false doctrine, but secondarily also the whole 
ethical conduct connected with it, which injures 
God, Christ, the Church, the truth, individual 
communities, believers and their souls. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The knowledge of the truth from God is ac- 
quired in the way of obedience to the will of God 
v. 4). 

2. Ihe law of God should only be viewed as 
the revelation of His love, and as it originates in 
love, so it impels to love (vv. 5, 6). 

8. The acme and ground of all error is the de- 
nial of the Incarnation of Christ (v. 7). He 
that breaks with Christ come in the flesh and as 
the Son of man ever the Coming One, breaks 
brotherhood with believers and forces them to 
break brotherhood with him. Besser truly says: 
‘‘The doctrine of Christ is through and through 
from Christ. ‘It ie I,’ is the fundamental theme 
of the Gospel, preached by Himself and the holy 
Apostles, from beginning to end.” Believing 
Catholics, Lutherans, Reformed, United, are 
brethren and remain brethren, because they are 
living Christians, the children of God and co- 
heirs with Christ. But he ought hardly to have 
used this passage for the purpose of warning 
against the union nor to have said: ‘* Yes, peo- 
ple reverse the meaning of John and are per- 
chance afraid to hold private intercourse with 
manifest blasphemers and revilers of the Divine 
truth, perhaps to take coffee with them, but— 
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alas! our table has become more holy to us than 
God's table.’’ For these things occur, inside the 
same communion, every where and at all times, 
if instead of putting blasphemers, he had said: 
hypocrites or adulterers. 

4. False teachers corrupt not only the christo- 
logical truth, but also the work of the Church 
and the salvation of individual church-members 
(vv. 7, 8). 

5. The promised reward is not a merit of good 
works, but a consequence of Divine appointment, 
and a communicated gift (v. 8). 

6. True progress is only possible in the main- 
tenance and on the foundation of Christian truth 
Me 9). For men come short not so much in the 

esire to be furthered, as in the judgment as to 
what constitutes true progress, and what is the 
true mode of progressing. A striving forward 
with a good conscience will always be a diligent 
and faithful road-maker bridging over the chasm 
between himself and signal successes, by the 
most faithful and scrupulous discharge of duty. 

7. In the converse among Christians love must 
not be practised at the expense of truth and 
truthfulness (vv. 10, 11), nor must the truth be 
spoken at the expense of love! 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Compare Doctrinal and Ethical. 

Starke :—Preachers should rejoice most when 
they see that young children are well trained, 
grow in grace and make the beginning of their 
wisdom in the fear of the Lord.—Christians have 
also their joy in the world, though not of the 
world.—Godly children are their parents’ joy, 
the ornament of the Church and the joy of all 
godly people. Young plants of righteousness 
look more beautiful in the garden of the Lord, 
than old trees on the point of decaying.—Truth 
is not only to be investigated and meditated 
upon, but it must be practised, and men should 
walk in it.—A preacher should not always use 
séverity and earnestness, but also lenity and gen- 
tleness, not command but entreat his people to 
become godly.—Whenever thou lackest the mind 
to follow, thou art wont to cry: it is a novelty! 
Thou utterest a falsehood! Hear what St. John 
says: To love, which contains all the command- 
ments, has been from the beginning.—Christian- 
ity needs no new commandments, but it requires 
the constantly renewed inculcation of the old 
commandments.—It is not enough that the truth 
be preached, falsehood must also be denounced. 
The heresies, persecutions and abuses in the 
Church of God must not cause us to waver, and 
doubt the truth of the Christian religion, but 
. rather strengthen and confirm us while we are 
exposed to their danger.—Alas, by nature we all 
have an antichristian mind and antichrist in our 
hearts; he who does not know and expel him, 
will nevermore know or avoid the outward anti- 
christ.—Ye that are wise overmuch and are anx- 
ious about unnecessary things, ye that judge and 
censure every thing, hear what 8t. John saye: 
‘‘Look to yourselves.”—Delightful reward of 


faithful ministers, if they see in their hearers the 
fruit of their labour arranged according to the 
mind of Christ.—The less regard a minister pays 
to the temporal reward in his office, the more is 
he faithful, and the ter will be the reward 
which he shall receive from Christ, the Great 
Shepherd.—What can a man lack who has God, 
and what can a man possess who has not God? 
If none may receive into their houses wicked and 
false teachers, how much the more ought they not 
to be introduced into the sheepfold of Christ, 
which would be like taking wolves among sheep! 
It is injurious to have fellowship with false peo- 
ple, but still more injurious to open to them the 
door of our heart; where the first is done, the 
latter is wont not to be wanting.—Who enters 
into a pest-house? Do we not flee a bedfellow 
affected with a venomous disease? Why not like- 
wise a deceiver, a servant of Satan? The oppo- 
site takes place in the world: be friendly to 
everybody except to Christ in His members !— 
The greetings of Christians should not be merely 
conventional, but spring from the ground: of 
truth and love.—A Christian should be on his 
guard not only against his own sins, but also 
against those of others, of which he may easily 
and in various ways become partaker. 

Hevusner :—The children of the same family 
are not always of one mind; a godly mother may 
have unbelieving children.—Christian mothers, 
Christian families are a blessing to, the world.— 
Those also who run aiready in the Christian 
course need stirring up.—A Christian’s treasure 
is liable to be lost as long as he continues to live 
among deceivers and enemies; hence the neces- 
sity of foresight, courage and fidelity of vigilance 
over himself and in respect of temptation: the 
more precious the treasure, the more carefully 
should it be guarded. It is slowly acquired, but 
may be lost at once. The number of those who 
once had grace and then lost it, will one day ap- 
pear very great.—John teaches us what we 
should ask of every one that comes to us, to wit: 
do you bring Christ with you or not? Reception 
was denied to a false teacher, because it would 
have been a token of brotherly acknowledgment ; 
but this was so much the more to be denied, be- 
cause such reception took place in the name of 
the Church, and hence would have been a decla- 
ration that the whole Church did receive him as 
a brother. But on that account we need not in 
a case of emergency deny to such an one our 
bounden private love.—Love should never be 
prejudicial to the confession of our faith. Love 
at the expense of faith, to ita injury or with its 
denial is nolove. This commandment was falsely 
applied in the case of John a Lasco, who having 
been expelled from England in the reign of Mary, 
A. D., 1668, was denied reception in Denmark, 
both he and his congregation (Salig, Hist. Conf. 
Aug. II., 1090). ; 

Besser :—It is an idle speeth that Christians 
and antichristians have one and the same God. 
‘We are believers in one God” is sung in truth 
by those only who continue: ‘We also believe 
in Jesus Christ, His Son and our Lord.” 
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THE CONCLUSION. 
vv. 12, 18. 


12 Having many things to write unto you, I would not write! with paper and ink; but? I 
13 trust to come’ unto you, and speak face to face,‘ that our’ joy may be full. The chil- 


dren of thy elect sister greet thee. Amen.’ 


Verse 12. [) German omits 
GAAaq éAwiCe is the 


“rite” supplied in BE. V.—M 
reading of 


the best and of most Codices, also of Cod. Bin. A. al. read ¢Awi gw 


yap. 
Sapds buas yevdoOas is the most authentic reading; ¢AGeiyv lect. rec. supported by G. K. Coptic 
carton bas Laety v mas according to 8 Jno. 14. . : ” 


¢German: “mouth to mouth;” Alfo 

Cod. Sin.G. KE: Xapd jmpav; A. 
Verse 18. | German: “There greet thee the 
dren of thine elect sister.”—M.]} 


He.—M. 
oper. 


children of thy sister, the elect one.” Alford: o Rene groet thee the chil. 


e former, on account of 1 Jno. {. 4 is leetio di, 


T’Awiyy, at the conclusion, is wanting. Cod. Sin. A.B; "Iendyvyow f° Others add éwicreAd, others 
T08 Oeodrdyou, aid pei) Gteret 2a Goa cri . * 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Breaking off. v. 12. 
Ver. 12. Having many things to write to 


you.—His heart is full; he had only written 
very little of what he had in his heart. Hence 
it is unwarrantable to see, with Ebrard, in most 
of these verses, simply citations from the First 
Epistle. 

I would not [write them] with paper and 
ink.—The Infinitive from the preceding clause: 
TOAAG Exun tiv ypdgecv should, of course, be sup- 
plied here. Ad yéprov xai péAavoc denotes the 
written character of his communication; the 
more common phrase is: 6:2 uéAavos—xal xadduov, 
8 Jno. 18.—'0 xdprnc is the Egyptian papyrus, 
eh the so-called Augustan or Claudian, for 

rs; Td uéAay, also 2 Cor. iii. 8, ink made of 
soot, water and gum; é «déAayoc, the writing reed, 
probably split (ueoocxidhe, peodropuoc). Cf. Liicke 
on this passage. The Aorist ovx ¢BovAfOny, from 


the standpoint of the readers on receiving the 


Epistle, because he wished to communicate it 
personally, orally. 

But I hope to come to you and to speak 
[say it) mouth to mouth.—The antithesis of 
ypdgew bia xdprov xal utAavog is mpde bude yevtobac 
nal oréua mpd oréua ; because he hopes 
for the latter, he has broken off the former; but 
this does not import that he did reserve part of 
the doctrine necessary to salvation for oral tradi- 
tion (Barth. Petrus); for he surely spoke only 
what he had written in the first Epistle. On 
yéveoba: xpdc tude see Ino. vi. 21,25; Acts xx. 16; 
xxi. 17; xxv. 15; 1 Cor. xvi. 10; Jno. x. 85; 
Acts x. 18=to turn towards a person or place. 
On oréua xpég créua AaAgoa, cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 12; 


Xenoph. Mem. II., 6, 82; and npn rth) 


Numb. xii. 8. 


That our joy may be fulfilled [filled full]. 
—The aim ) is to fill up his own and the read- 
ers’ joy, and then that of the hearers. Cf. notes on 
1 Jno. i. 4. The object of joy is not the personal 


- 


presence of the Apostle (Bengel), but the full 
communication of the truth in oral intercourse. 
_ The greetings, v. 18, 

Ver. 18. There greet thee the children of 
thy sister, the elect one.—To explain rx 
adeAgie of a Church, and réxva of church-members 
is not warranted by any thing found here; the 
reason why the sister herself does not send greet- 
ings, may be death, or absence, but ‘‘can neither 
be ascertained, nor is it a proper question” 
(Disterdieck versus Huther). Bengel: ‘‘Suavis- 
sima communitas! Comitae apostoli, minorum verbis 
salutem nunciantis.”’ 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOCTIOAL. 


Srarxs :—Both what the Apostles wrote and 
what they spoke is the word of God, and we 
do well to bear this in mind.—A true reader is 
he, who not satisfied with the written Epistle or 
the printer's work on paper, suffers the Holy 
Spirit to write in his heart and thus becomes him- 
self an Epistle of the living God.—It is a blessing 
of God if we have the opportunity given to us of 
conferring with friends on matters of importance 
and of enjoying the benefit of their counsel.—The 
children of the world imagine that the life of the 
godly consists in nothing but dejected looks and 
constant sorrowing ; but here applies that saying: 
as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing.—He is the 
servant of his belly, but not the servant of Christ, 
who seeks in his office other joy than the salva- 
tion of his hearers.—It is and ever will be a beau- 
tiful custom to interchange cordial greetings with 
friends in Epistles and in other ways, and thus 
to desire for them all temporal and spiritual pros- 
perity.—Happy are those sisters and brothers 
who besides being united by the ties of nature, 
are also firmly united by the tie of Divine grace. 
For it is eternal grace only, which works alliances 
of eternal friendship. 

Hrvusyee :—With us it ia often the opposite; 
we have much to write and little to speak, when 
we do meet.—When those who are one im faith, 
meet and converse together of the grace of God, 
of which they have made experience, they havea 
foretaste of heavenly joy. 


THE 


THIRD EPISTLE GENERAL OF JOHN THE APOSTLE. 


(ledwov y in B. and Cod. Sinait. C. adds éxcorod}, G. rod dylov dxooréiov.) 


I. The Address. 


vy. 1. 


The elder unto the well beloved Gaius, whom I fove in the truth’. 


Verse 1. [' German: The presbyter to the beloved Galus, whom I love in trath—M_] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Vax. 1. On 6 rpecBbrepoc see Introduction 2 1. 
It can hardly be determined whether this Gaius 
is one of the two or three persons of that name, 
who are mentioned as friends and companions of 
Paul in Aots xix. 29; xx. 4; Rom. xvi. 28; 
1 Cor. i. 14. Liicke thinks that our Gaius is 
identical with Gaius of Derbe mentioned Acts xx. 
4, Wolf, in his Curis ad. kh. ¢., that the Gaius men- 
tioned 1 Cor. i. 14 is meant here. Others su 
pose that the Gaius, mentioned Constit. Ap. 7, 
46, and appointed by John Bishop of Pergamus, 
is the one referred to here (Whiston) ; but this is 
also purely hypothetical. Nor can it be inferred 


from v. 8 of this Epistle that Gaius was a presby- 
ter. John adds to the address the term ro 

so he also addresses him as dyaxyré in 
vv. 8, 6, 11, and superadds as in 2 John 1, the 
worfs: by syd dyana vy dAnbeig (Oecumenius: 6 
nara kipiov cyaxdy tvdiatiry éyérg). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Srarnxse: Those who wish to be loved of men, 
must be lovable and worthy of love; this is done, 
if they give up the love of the world, and love 
God only.—Truth and love are precious jewels 
of Christians, which must be linked together and 
are more ornamental than golden chains. The 
one cannot exist without the other; truth with- 
out love is dead, and love without truth is blind. , 


The Apostles joys and sorrows. 
vv, 2-11. 


2 Beloved, I wish above all things' that thou mayest prosper and be in health, even 


3 as thy soul prospereth. For I rejoiced great] 
u’ w 


4 of the truth that is in thee,‘ even as tho 


5 joy than’ to hear that my children walk in truth.® 


when the® brethren came and testified 
est in the truth® [ have no ened 
Beloved, thou doest faithfally® 


6 whatsoever thou doest” to the brethren, and" to strangers; Which have borne wit- 
ness of thy charity before the church": whom if thou bring forward on their journey 


7 after a 


dly sort, thou shalt do well:"* Because that for his name’s sake" they 


8 went forth, taking nothing of the Gentiles.“ We therefore ought to receive'* such, 
9 that we might be fellow helpers to the truth”. I wrote unto the church”: but Dio- 
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10 trephes, who loveth to have the preeminence among them,” receiveth usnot. Where- 
fore, if I come, I will remember™ his deeds which he doeth, prating against us with 
malicious words”: and not content therewith, neither doth he himself receive the 
brethren, and™ forbiddeth them that would, and casteth them out of the church. 

11 Beloved, follow* not that which is evil, but that which is good. He that doeth good 

12 is of God: but™ he that doeth evil hath not seen God. Demetrius hath good report 
of all men, and of the truth itself*: yea, and we also bear record; and ye know™ that 


our record” is true. 


Verse 2. [' German: “In all things.” So Lillie. “Concerning all things.” Alford.—M.] 


Verse 8. * Cod. Sin. and several minusc. omit ya 


after éxydpyy. 


German: “ When brethren came.” Lillie —M ic 


4German;: “ And testified to thy trath;” eo Alford, Lillie —M. 
ov is emphatic, omitted in A., but inserted in B. C. G. K. Cod. 
[* German 


) sin 


: “In truth,” without the Article; so Alford, Lillie.—M.] 


Verse 4. 7% The best authorities read rovrewyr; ravrye found only in minusc. and versions, is doubtless  correo- 
tion —Some read xdpty instead of xapadvy. (German: “Greater than this I have no a Chg i 
this, 


Lillfe: “Greater joy than this I 
that.” —M.] 


have none, to hear;” Alford: “I have no greater joy 


SA. B.dy ry dAnee(g; O. Cod. Sin. al. omit the Article. 


Verse 5. [* German; “ Beloved, thou actest faithfully.” 


80 Lillie.—M.]) 


B 0. G. K. Cod. Bin. al. read épyéop, eo that the dpyd¢p of A cannot stand. 


11 A. B. O. Cod. Sin. al. have cal ro 70, instead 


gers.” So Alford.—M.] 


of cai eis rods, of G@. K. (German: “ And that stran- 


Verse 6. [12 German: “ Who have testified to thy love before the Church ;” so Lillie and Alford, who renders however: 


“in the presence of the Church.”—M.] 


(2 German: “ Whom thou shalt do well to conduct (for 


worthily of God.” Alford: “Whom thou wilt 


do well if thou forward on their ways worthily of God;” Lillie: “ Whom thou shalt do well to forward 


their way, in a manver worthy of 


3 '—M.] 


Verse 7. Nad rare “For they went out on behalf of the name;” Lillie; “For in behalf of the name they went 


orth.” Alford: “ On behalf of.”—M. 
15 A. B. C. Cod. Sin. al. read ¢Orixay, 
nothing from the heathens.”’—M.] 


of ¢@vay, the reading of G@. K. [German: “ Receiving 


Verse 8. 16 A. B. O. Cod. Sin. al.: vrordapBdvery; G.K: dwodapBadvecy. 


WT G7 4AnGeig; Cod. Sins rH exxAnoig, with the emendation rp 4A nGelgq. 


[The latter reading, 


without the emendation, occurs also in A.—M.] 


Verse 0. 2A. B. OC. Cod. 8 
Ohurch;” 80 Alford.—M. 


in. read rs; a hand has added ay» in Cod. Sin. (German: “I wrote somewhat to the 


(° German: “ But he who faves to be the first of them, Diotrephee, does not receive us;” Lillie: “ But he 
who loveth to be foremost among them, Diotrephes, doth not admit us;” Alford: “ Howbeit, Diotre- 
phes, who loveth preéminence over them, receiveth-us not."—M.] ¢ 


Verse 10. 


German; “Wicked words.”— 


German : “ Therefore, if I come, I will bring to remembrance ;” so Lillle; Alford: “ Bring to mind.”—M.] 


‘ German: “ And not contented with this, neither does he himself receive the brethren, but also, those who 
would do it, he hindereth, and casteth out of the Church.”—M.) 


Verse 11. (9° German: “ Imitate not evil, but 
Ms caxowotrty is best authenticated 

ported. (German: “He that doeth e 
dnndnolas. 
been borne by 


ig ety aol e 
A. B. C. K—M.]}; 6 82 xancom., text. 
?” omits the * but” of E. V., so Alford. —. 
Verse 12. 8 OC. inserts r#¢ dxnAynoias cai before THs adnbeias. 
A. corrected, B.G. K. read aAnGelas. 
1, and by the truth itself.”"—M.] 


i ea ee Ae 


Instead of &4An9eias A. probably reads 
German: “Unto Demetrius testimony bath 


[% German: “ And thou knowest; A. B. 0. al. Valg.:e%8as; oiSeare 1. r. according to the G. K. al. several 


versions, etc.—M.] 


[** German : “That our testimony is true.” —M.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Wish for the prosperity of Gaius. vv. 2-4. 

Vue. 2. Beloved :—Joy in and care for Gaius 
account for the accumulation of terms of endear- 
ment. 

In all things I wish that thou mayest 
prosper.—Ilepi révruv is simply idiomatic: with 
respect to all things: sept, with the idea of in- 
cluding, encireling, shutting in, both in connec- 
tion with substantives and absolutely, is found 
at the head of whole sentences in the sense of 
adtinet ad; 1 Cor. xvi. 1. Cf. Winer, p. 390, sq. 
Connected with ebzouat, which signifies ‘to 
wish,” but carries here also the force of inter- 
cession (cf. Jas. v. 15), the most natural sense is 
“praying for, concerning all things,’’ without 
any necessity for recurring to the Homeric usage 
of the preposition, viz. prae—above all things, as 
alleged by Schott, Diisterdieck and others. Ra- 


ther than giving it that construction, we may 
connect rept mdvtwy with evodovofa: (Bengel, Hu- 
ther, al.), which connection is affected neither 
by the rhetorical emphasis of the position of 
rept wavrwy (Liicke), nor by the circumstance 
that it cannot belong to ty:atvecy.—T he prosperity 
referred to (evodovedac) is general, in re familari 
Bengel), in all outward relations of life. Evo- 
ovv, to make, lead a good way yea, is transi- 
tive, while evodetv to have a good way, is intran- 
sitive; hence the Passive, which carries the 
same force as the intransitive verb. Cf. Rom. i. 
10; 1 Cor. xvi. 2; Liicke, Diisterdieck and al— 
Ka? tyraivecy singles out a particular point. Pos- 
sibly Gaius had been sick (Diisterdieck), or was 
in delicate health; but this cannot be inferred 
with certainty as a fact, for health per se is im- 
portant enough, if outward prosperity is the 
matter referred to. 
Bven as thy soul prospereth.—Oecumen- 
ius: éy ry xara 76 evayyéuov rodcreia, consequently 


‘VERSES 2-12. 


in that it has the truth, and that he walks in it 
(v.8); the words xabax evodovral cov 7) wuz contain 
a high encomium on Gaius and the object of the 
Apostle’s particular rejoicing. 

Ver. 8. Por I rejoiced greatly.—On éyép77 
yap Alay see 2 Jno. 4. These words give the rea- 
son of the encomium, as of a well authenticated 
fact. 

When brethren came and testified to 
thy trath.—The connection with the Aorist 
éxdp7v requires us to continue the Participles 
spxoptvey xai paprupobvrev as Imperfects, as in 
Luke xvii. 12 (Liicke, Huther, Diisterdieck al.); 
the Dative cov rg dAnbcig governed by paprupeiv 

as in vv. 6,12; Jno. v. 88; xviii. 87; iii. 26) 

enotes the truth become subjective in Gaius; 
hence not==sinceritas (* Lapide, Beza and al.), 
but inward, Christian life, born of the truth, and 
itself truth (Liicke, Huther, Dtisterdieck and 
al.); the restriction to Uderalitas (Lorinus), is in- 
admissible. 

As thou walkest in truth.—This clause 
contains the testimony of the brethren, hence it 
is an indirect clause recording the Christianity 
of Gaius as evidenced by his walk; on that ac- 
count we have also axotw in v. 4, so that it is not 
the testimony of the Apostle added to that of the 
brethren (Besser). So Brickner, Huther, Diis- 
terdieck, and al. The express and emphatic ot 
denotes that the testimony of the brethren had 
been different with reference to others, for in- 
stance in the case of Diotrephes vv. 9, 10. 

Ver. 4. I have no greater joy than this. 
—Here the Apostle expresses his mind in general. 
On pecCorépav, a double comparative, like Eph. 
iii. 8, see Winer, p. 81. Grotius: ‘Est ad inten- 
dendam significationem comparativus ¢ comparativo 
factus.”” The Genitive robrwv is not—ratry, the 
neuter Plural, carrying a general reference, is 
restricted by the following iva to one idea. Winer, 
p- 175 compares é¢’ oi¢ and av0’ dv, also pera ravra 
and xai ravra idque, Heb. xi. 12, and cites Jno. i. 61. 

That I hear my children are walking in 
the truth.—On iva see Jno. xv. 18. It signifies 
the Apostle’s desire to hear this; this is his 
whole aim. Td éud réxva are the Christians com- 
mitted to John; the members of the Churches 
confided to his care and placed under his pater- 
nal direction (Huther). 

Praise and necessity of hospitality. vv. 5-8. 

Ver. 5. Beloved, as in v. 2. 

Thou actest faithfully.—:crdv rorzic; Oc- 
cumenius: d£cov morov avdpéc. Bengel: ‘Facts 
guiddam quod facile a te pollicebar mihi et fidelibus,;’’ 
this explanation is too narrow, the reference to 
the rioric which lays hold of the ajjeca and car- 
ries out in love being too definite. But it is not 
on that account—clorw rowioba: (Ebrard). 

Whatsoever thou doest for the breth- 
ren.—'0O éav (dv)==quodeunque denotes that this 
activity had various modes of expression and 
made itself felt in different directions. On épyé- 
CeoOcz cic, cf. Matth. xxvi. 10. 

And that strangers.—Kai rovro, as in 1 Cor. 
vi. 6; Eph. ii. 8; Phil..i. 28, is not different in 
point of sense from xai ei¢ rode Sévovg: and that= 
this too for (towards) strangers. This additional 
particular shows that the brethren were unknown 
and strangers, and acknowledges and praises the 
hospitality of Gaius as more liberal and not con- 


‘of the futur. exact. 
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fined merely to brethren personally known to 
him. On the importance of ¢/Aofgevia, of.Heb. xiii. 
2; Rom. xii. 18; 1 Tim. iii.2; Tit.i.8; 1Pet.iv. 9. 

Ver. 6. Who have testified to thy love 
before the Church,—0? éuapripycay are the 
strange brethren; not only some of their.number 
singled out (de Wette). ‘Evdmy rij¢ exxAnoiac 
denotes the Church where the Apostle was at the 
time of writing (Grotius, Huther, Diisterdieck 
al.), before which they gave an account of their 
experience [on their missionary journey—M. ], 
like in Acts xiv. 27, and made mention of the 
love of Gaius. Bengel’s ‘‘publice commemoraban- 
tur exempla ad hortandum”’ goes too far. 


Whom thou shalt do well to conduct 
(forward) worthily of God.—The reading: 
od¢ Kadlec wothoeng tporéupac is established; the 
Future with the part. aor. is difficult. The Future 
is simple and clear; Gaius will do well; we must 
not construe it, with Huther, as Futur. exactum. 
For at Mark xiii. 18, the being saved (ouShoeraz) 
does not take place until after the enduring is 
accomplished (6 trouelvac ei¢ rédoc). Cf. Winer, 
p. 806, where only the part. aor. carries the force 
But the action of Gaius is not 
finished until he has accomplished the providing 
and speeding forward of the brethren; this is 
the sense of the part. aor. In such a connection 
the Future indicates a certain expectation, not 
without the direction softened by the Future, 
even as the d¢geiAouev, v. 8, is morata formula hor- 
tandi (Bengel). It is more allowable to see here 
with Luther, a vagueness of expression than to 
venture with Ebrard on the correction érolycag. 
As xadic qualifies roveiv (Acts x. 88; Phil. iv. 14), 
80 Gfiac rou Yeov qualifies mporéurecy, to fit out 
for a journey (Tit. iii. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 11); in a 
manner worthy of God [whose messengers they 
are—M.], with all care and love (Liicke); the 
viaticum (Grotius), commeatus (Bengel), will not 
be wanting; but this is not all. Cf. 1 Thess. ii. 
12; Col. i. 10. 


Ver. 7. For they went forth on behalf of 
the name. —’Eé7AGav; the reason why they 
went forth is intimated by trép rov ovduaror, as 
in Acts v. 41, on behalf of the name of Christ, cf. 
Jas. ii. 7, even for the purpose of preaching it, 
as in Rom. i. 6, so that they went forth as mis- 
sionaries, as in Acts xv. 40 (Liicke, Huther, Diis- 
terdieck and others). Hence the reference is 
neither to the name of God, which would require 
avrov, and then to be referred back to rov Veod, 
v. 6, nor only to the Christian religion, and least 
of all to the name of the brethren who were 
called missionaries (Paulus). The connection of 
£&qAGav with ard rov e6vixdv is untenable (Beza, 
Bengel, al.), which belongs to AauBdvorrec. 


Receiving nothing from the heathens.— 
The Part. Pres. with uydév denotes the maxim of 
the missionaries not to receive any support from 
the heathens (Huther, Diiaterdieck), agreeably to 
Matth. x. 8. The Mathematical astrologers and 
thaumaturgs did, on the contrary, make a busi- 
ness of religious affairs. But compare also the 
practice of St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 18; 2 Cor. xi. 7, 
$qq.; xii. 16, 8qq., 1 Thess. ii. 9, sqq.), although he 
might not take any thing from the younger 
Churches. On the construction of AauBdverv azo, 
cf. Matth. xvii. 25, and Winer, p. 888, note 1. 
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Vur. 8. We therefore ought to receive 
such persons.—In contrast to trav édoxov the 
Apostle begins with: #yeic ovv [otv beeause they 
receive nothing from the heathens, therefore we, 
etc.—M.]. The communicative Plural denotes 
the general Christian duty to take part in mis- 
sions; hence d¢ei . There isa fine play on 
the word troAauBaver after peydiv AauBdvorrerc; 
elegans antanaclasie (Carpzov). According to 
Strabo’s definition: of ebropoe roig tvdeeic tro- 
AauBévover, this word implies both the mporéu- 
wewv (v. 6), and the Aa Bdverv ei¢ oixiay (2 Jno. 10). 


That we may become fellow-workers 
(for) the truth.—The purpose (iva) is a noble 
one, viz. to serve the truth and work for it. The 
Dative rg éA7Geig denotes the object to which the 
work of the missionaries is devoted; we should 
become the assistants and fellow-workers of the 
missionaries; ovy also refers back to rowotrouc, 
not to rg dA7Geiag as Luther, Bengel and Beaser 
allege. Our view is also held by Briickner, Hu- 
ther, Diisterdieck. Cf. Col. iv. 11: ovvepyot ei¢ 
riv Bacitelav tov Seov; 1 Thess. iii. 2; cuvepydv 
by rh ebayyeAly; 2 Cor. viii. 28: ei¢ tua. 

Complaint of a hostile person. vv. 9; 10. 

Vex. 9. I wrote somewhat to the Church. 
—'Eypaya designates a lost Epistle; rc does not 
imply that the writing was specially important, 
but brief, he wrote somewhat (Liicke, Huther, 
Diisterdieck), the writing was not particularly 
valuable I patna is said one way or another, 
tt leaves the matter quite indefinite and merel 
imports that he had written somewhat—M. |]. 


The reference here cannot be to the first Epistle, 


(Wolf, Stier al.), or to the second, for they con- 
tain not the remotest allusion to the relations 
here specified. Diotrephes might have withheld it 
from the Church ( pring Re Church to 
which he had written (rh t«xAynoig), is that of 
which Gaius was a member, who was to correct 
and repair the injuries done by Diotrephes (vv. 
6-8, 11). Hence it is wrong to hold with Ben- 
gel (‘‘tlltus loci, ex quo exierunt. Occupatio: ne 
Cajus dicat, cur ttur ad nos?"”’), with whom Besser 
agrees, that the reference here is to the Church 
from which the missionaries went forth. 


But he who loveth to be foremost 
among them, Diotrephes, doth not re- 
ceive us.—We have no particulars concerning 

iotrephes; it neither may be affirmed nor de- 
nied that he was a presbyter or deacon of the 

urch. But g:Aorpwrefwy renders it more im- 
probable than probable. It is a pure conjecture 
to describe him as an opponent of the Jewish 
Christians (Grotius), or as a gnostic or judéistic 
false teacher; he was ambitiosus; this is known. 
Schol. I. defines g:Aorpurebuy thus: 6 i¢aprdéluv 
Ta mpwreia.—Avrov is taken from éxxAnoia, [the 
collective noun—M.], and designates the mem- 
bers of the Church who, as Huther supposes, 
were wont to meet at his house. ’EmdéyeoVa 
nude signifies to receive us; hence not: to ac- 
knowledge our Epistles and exhortations (de 
Lyra, Grotius, Liicke, de Wette and al.).—Huther 
1st ed. [corrected in the 2d—M.]. In not com- 
prying with the directions given in the Apostle’s 

pistle, Diotrephes virtually delined to receive 
the Apostle himself (v. 10). 
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Ver. 10. Therefore, if I come, I will 
bring to remembrance the works which 
he doeth.—With 6:2 rovro the Apostle bases his 
coming and censure on the refractory conduct of 
Diotrephes. On édy éAdw see 1 Jno. ii. 28. That 
it would take place soon is indicated by ezPétur, 
v. 14. It is not necessary to supply abvréy (Hu- 
ther), or éxxAyoiay (Paulus) after trouvfou; the 
Accusative of the person which is added in Jno. 
xiv. 26; Tit. iii. 1 is also wanting in 2 Tim. ii. 
14.—It was the Apostle’s intention to censure 
not only Diotrephes, who was not singular in his 
reprebensible conduct, but had a friendly party 
backing him. Bede: ‘Jn omnium notitiam mani- 
JSestius arguendo producam.”” Although the con- 
nection requires us to understand the featare of 
censure (de Lyra: puniam, Bengel: sotabo, ut 
sentiat, animadveriam), the idea of an instructive 
calling to mind is by all means to be retained; 
the censure lies in the matter being mentioned 
and that publicly. Avrot rd épya, & roel are the 
object of tropupvhoxery, and these consist im the 
sequel, viz. : 

Prating against us with wicked words. 
—On Adyou wovnpoi¢ see 2 Jno. 11; 1 Jno. iii. 12 
They were slanderous words calculated to lower 
and detract from the Apostle’s influence, but idle, 
worthless tattle, untenable falsehoods; hence 
gAvapay, ‘apposite calumnias Diotrephis vocat gar- 
ritum” (& Lapide); the intransitive verb has a 
transitive reference to #udc taken from the Adywer 
movnpois; & similar construction may be seen in 
uabyreto, Matth. xxviii. 19; UprauBetw, Col. ii 
15 (properly nugari, cf. i. Tim. v. 18.) 

And not contented with this.—’Apasie 
Sa: with the Dative only, oocurs at Luke iii. 14; 
Heb. xiii. 5 instead of éri tobroce; 4) apaoby 
with gAvapeiv against the Apostles, he wrongs 
the missionary brethren in two ways, viz. : 

Weither doth he himself receive the 
brethren.—Oitre followed by xa? is of frequent 
occurence, see Winer p. 516, 7. Avréc answers 
to BovAouévore. "Encdéyerda: signifies li to 
receive, to entertain hospitably, 2 Jno. 10. The 
reference is to the ddeAgoi mentioned v. 7. 

But also, those who would do it, he 
hindereth.—There was consequently no lack 
of well-disposed Church-members; but he awAge 
by force, imperiousness, cunning tricks and 
speeches. 

And casteth out of the Church.—’E«é,- 
Aew éx THe ExxAnoiac may signify: to excommuni- 
cate, but according to the context also to turn 
out of the local congregation. In the latter case 
nwAtec and éxfdAAe would have the same object; 
but in the former ddceAgoi would be the object 
with avrofc understood. The former, adopted 
by Diisterdieck on account of the meaning of the 
word and the construction, seems to be improb- 
able, because excommunication in a case which 
had no reference to false doctrisie or immorality 
of life, would be immoderate and unheard of, 
and hardly conceivable at that time. But it 
might be possible that Diotrephes was wont to 
hold, or caused to be held, the meetings of the 
Church in his own house, and refused admittance 
to those who were opposed to him; but that 
would not be an excommunication. Huther, who 
maintains the other view, seems to enter more 
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fully into the circumstances hinted at, and to 
avoid untenable conjectures. 
Exhortation and Commendation. vv. 11, 12. 
Ver. 11. Beloved; peculiarly emphatic as 
following what goes before. 1 Jno. iv. 1, 7,11." 
Imitate not evil but good.—On 4) pupot 
seo Hebr. xiii. 7; 2 Thess. iii. 7,9; Eph. v. 1. 
Td xaxév in Diotrephe, Td dyaddv in Demetrio 
Bengel)- De Wette erroneously asserts that the 
iction here is ‘‘twnyohannean,” for we have ra 
&pya wovnpa and dixaca in 1 Jno. iii. 12; 1d xaxdv 
in Jao. xviii. 28; ra dyaddé and rd gaia in Jno. 
if 29: the diction is generally biblical, 1 Pet. iii. 
0, 11. 
He that doeth good, is (out) of God.—Cf. 
1 Jno. iii. 10. ‘0 &yadorody is general, as be- 
fore (1 Pet. ii. 14; xv. 20; fii. 6,17); a Lapide, 
Grotius, Paulus and al. erroneously apply and 
Salley this expression to benevolence and hds- 
tality. 
Efe that docth evil, hath not seen God.— 
It is inconceivable how Liicke and de Wette can 
call this expression ‘‘unjohannean,”’ considering 
that éx Seot éorfy with the constantly recurring 
&x Beov elva: (1 Jno. iv. 2, 8, 4, 6; iii. 10; v. re 
is manifestly “‘yoAannean,” and that we read at 
Jno. iii. 6: oby dépaxev cvrdv notwithstanding the 
addition there of ovde avrdy, and at 1 Jno, 
iv. 8: ob« tyvo rov Sedv, 1 Ino. ii. 8: tyvdxapev 
aro. : 
Vaz. 12. Unto Demetrius testimony hath 
been borne by all, and by the truth itself. 
—Demetrius was probably the bearer of this 
Epistle (Licke, Diisterdieck, Huther), and John 
commends him to Gains. Hence he cannot be 
one of the BovAduevor, whom Diotrephes is said to 
have hindered and excommunicated (Ebrard); in 
that case he would have been a member of the 
congregation to which Gaius belonged, and 
known to him. The Perfect peuvaprbpryra: denotes 
a testimony which has been given and continues 
to be valid; used absolutely, without any farther 
qualification, it always denotes a ge testimony 
Actes vi. 8; x. 22; xvi. 2, ete.). In ord révrev 
e reference is to Christians; for the matter in 
question bears on the Christian excellence of De- 
metrius (Liicke); the restriction to those who 
knew him, is self-evident, and hence otherwise 
than in 2 Jno. 1. Limiting it to the brethren 
vv. 6, 7, 10 (Ebrard), or extending it to Jews and 
Gentiles (Oecumenius), cannet be done; there is 
nothing to warrant either construction; the 
former would require a further qualification, the 
latter is limited to his congregation by the con- 
text.—Kal tn’ avri¢ tic adySeiag imports a per- 
sonified and independent testimony running par- 
allel with that of the révrec, equal to it, real, and 
the truth itself giving that testimony. Hence 
we cannot agree with the explanation of Huther 
who thinks that the Apostle wanted to give 
prominence to the circumstance that the good 
testimony of all was not founded on their human 
judgment, in the testimony of the 4A#0eca dwelling 
in them, and refers to Jno. xv. 26, 27. There the 
truth does not bear testimony concurrent with, 
and outside of the zévrec, but in them and out of 
themselves. We ought rather to think with 
Diisterdieck of the walk and conversation of De- 
metrius, in which the aAf6ea dwelling in him, 
shows itself as vital and bearing testimony to 


neously: ‘alii, gui Ephesi sunt.” 


him; he is an image of the truth, which is P i 
sohified in him, in his walk and nature. It is 
not sufficient to think here only of the res gpa, or 
rea tps, the reality (a Lapide, Grotius, Beauso- 
bre); the Divine Truth is the witness here. 
[Alford de nent 7 and, as so often, improving 
on Diisterdieck: ‘‘The objective Truth of God, 
which is the Divine rule of the walk of all be- 
lievers, gives a good testimony to him, who really 
walks in the truth. This witness lies in the ac- 
cordance of his walk with the requirement of 
God’s Truth. It was the mirror in which the 
walk of Demetrius‘was reflected; and his form, 
thus seen in the mirror of God’s Truth, in- which 
the perfect form of Christ is held up to us (1 Jno. 
ii. 6; iii. 8, 16), appeared in the likeness of 
Christ: so that the mirror itself seemed to place 
in a clear light his Christian virtue and upright- 
ness, and thus to bear witness to him.’’—M. ]. 

But we also bear testimony.—John adds 
now his own testimony, as a third [and independ. 
ent testimony—M.]; xai jusic d? makes this testi- 
mony of the A every emphatic. Cf. notes on 
1 Jno. i. 8. 

And thou knowest that our testimony 
is trne.—The reference is only to the personal 
testimony of the Apostle; Grotius e ins érro- 
f. Jno. xix. 
85; xxi. 24. Gaius knows and values it as a 
true and reliable testimony; not however because 
of the episcopal, apostolical and canonical dignity 
of John (a Lapide), but because of his personal 
truthfulness. 


ETHIOAL. 


1. Outward prosperity, and more especially 
physical health, are of sufficient value to become 
the objects of a Christian wish in the form of in- 
tercession, but must always be subordinated to 
the heglth, or rather by Divine grace to the re- 
covery of the soul walking in the truth of God. 
A parallel passage is 2 Cor. xii. 7 Sect he capxi) 
ef. v. 9—(apxei cor 7 xdpy pov, 4 ydp dbvau tv 
GoGevelg reAciraz). 

2. The greatest joy of the servants of Christ 
is, not to labour in vain in their congregations, 
though they labour for nothing (v. 4). 

8. Participation in the work of missions is the 
sacred duty of individuals (vv. 5—8) as well as 
of Churches (v. 10), and a life-token of the truth 
in them (vv. 8, 11). Missionaries are objects of 
Christian love. 

4. Ambition destroys the efficiency and posi- - 
tion of men, so that they not only work evil 
themselves, but also hinder good. 

6. Church-visitation is an official work, de- 
rived from the Apostolical Church. 

6. We should look to and imitate in our walk 
and conversation those who have a good testi- 
mony in truth, not those who err and commit 
sin. 

‘ 
HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Compare Ethical.—Health is the foundation of 
all human activity. A sickly man cannot even 
think healthily. Men would be surprised, if they 
were able to take such a survey, to find how many 
of the things which have filled the world with 
feuds and laden with errors, may be traced back 
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to a disordered stomach. Who would go to sea 
in a leaky vessel? 

Stanke:—Christians should bless and greet 
one another, wish one another good, pray for one 
another, so that all of us may be benefited.— 
There is none so weak but that he may be of use 
to others; though it be done only by wishing and 
praying, yet it isa great service.—A faithful 
teacher may be known by this token, that he re- 
joices over the spiritual growth of his hearers and 
others, and thanks God for it.—The evangelical 
truth is not still, it walks and oauses those to 
walk who have it.—The natural life is not con- 
cluded with one step; sure, the spiritual life is a 
constant progression unto death.—Preachers 
have anxiety and toil in their ministry, they meet 
with hatred and envy, opposition and persecution, 
mockery and derision, but their joy in the fruits 
of their labour overcomes all the rest.—Would 


that all evangelical ministers might become zeal-- 


ous and imitators of the holy men of God, who 
have faithfully performed the work of the Lord. 
Let every one be of good cheer and courage in 
the discharge of his duty and he will be exalted 
to their society in heaven.—He who seeks only 
temporal and transitory things in the ministry is 
an antichrist and brings shame on the name of 
Christ.—It is very injurious to the course of the 
Gospel, if its servants seek only their own advan- 
tage; this makes more atheists than Christians. 
—Those who while exhorting others to the prac- 
tice of godliness, include themselves, not only set 
a higher value on their exhortation, but also ren- 
der it more telling and efficacious.—Those who re- 
ceive the servants of Christ, receive Himself. 
Should we then not eagerly long to receive Him 
in His members? He will richly pay for His 
entertainment.—He that is of the truth and loves 
the truth must seek to further it in every possi- 
ble way; this is the mark of a true one.—Be not 
surprised if thou findest no room with the clear 
truth among false teachers and prophets; for 
Christ Himself and His Apostles did not find it.— 
When loose talkers have exhausted words and 
proofs, they forthwith have recourse to detrac- 
tion, slander and abuse.—Devilish malice—not to 
do good yourself and actually to hinder others 
who would do good.—False teachers are opposed 
to the children of God and avoid their company; 
but this very course shows plainly that they are 
not the children of God.—Heretics and false 
teachers foster not only errors of the understand- 
ing, but these are also allied to perversity and a 
malicious will.—The knowledge of the letter [of 
the Scriptures], is vastly remote from illumina- 


tion.—He who does not see God by faith here, 
will not see Him in glory hereafter.—Benefits 
which have been shown to us, should be publicly 
acknowledged. 

Heusnen:—Here we are reminded of the double 
health. How rarely do we ask after the health 
of the soul: it is thought unbecoming, and yet it 
is the most important matter.—Let the sick in 
body be specially anxious for the health of the . 
soul (2 Cor. iv. 16).—Spiritual paternal joys may 
compensate us for the want of bodily ones (2 
Cor. i. 14; 1 Thess. ii. 19).—Where do we now 
find a congregation interested in the spiritual 
condition of another congregation ’—The exhibi- 
tion of love to the messengers of the Gospel, is a 
duty we owe to the Gospel itself. Such love 
exalts the praise of Christianity and of the 
Church.—Diotrephes probably turned them away 
as vagabonds. There were of course those who 
went begging in the name of the Gospel, idle 
begging brothers atrinatpaoelly like the parpe- 
ybpra: among the heathen went begging in the 
name of Mother Cybele.—The hatred of strange, 
calling and visiting Christians which is also 
found among clergymen, proceeds from a secret, 
wicked malice; they do not want strangers to 
become acquainted with the condition of their 
congregation, or to bring the Gospel which they 
themselves do ‘lack; they are afraid of being 
eclipsed and of having their credit impaired (1 
Thess. ii. 16).—Demetrius is so faithful and 
simple that the truth itself commends him in 
speaking forth from him. This is the best com- 
mendation, which we can have through ourselves 
and through faith (2 Cor. i. 12).—You cannot 
give a testimonial to others, unless you have out 
of themeelves [i. ¢., from their life and conversa- 
tion.—M.] a testimony of the truth. 

Besser :—Hospitality was a conspicuous virtue 
of the first Christians, and St. Paul enumerates 
it among the qualities of an unblamable bishop 
(1 Tim. iii. 8; Tit. i.8). Every parsonage, yea, 
every Christian house was a home to travellers, 
where expelled brethren, or brethren travelling 
as evangelists met with hospitable welcome.— 
Instead of ‘causing his name (Diotrephes, one 
nursed by Jupiter, the great mythological god 
of the heathen) to be mistaken and of becoming 
a Theotrephes, one nursed by God, he continued 
in the captivity of the love of the world.—The 
elder would not have admonished a confirmed 
obdurate man.—When a Diotrephes desired to be 
highly esteemed, a John had to be little esteemed. 
Where it is impossible to obey the law of God, 
there we ought not to be possible. 


THE CONCLUSION. 
vv. 18,14. 


13 
14 But I trust 
thee. Our friends® salute thee. 
Verse 18. 1 A. B.C. Cod. Sin. read: yee yet Cot. 


$B. C. Cod. Sin.: ov OdAw 
ovn 7OeAoy formed after it. 


I had many things to write,’ but I will? not with ink and pen write® unto thee 
shall shortly see thee, and we shall speak face to face.’ Peace be to 
Greet the friends’ by name.® 


e reading obx €BovrA4Ogqy.in A. originated from 2 Jno. 12, and like 
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8B. 0. Cod. Sin: coe ypddety; A: ypédecw cor. 


4 German: “I should have much 


to write unto thee, but I will not write unto thee with ink and pen.”—M.] 


Verse 14. [5 German: “ But I hope soon to see thee, and we shall speak mouth to mouth.”—M.] 


08, 
¢ B.O.G. K. Cod. Sin. read: @iAor; A. &8eAGo‘. 


German: “The friends salute thee.” —M.] 


¥ Several unimportant Codd. read dSeAgoves instead of @iAove. 
8G. inserts 4%y.—A. B. Cod. Sin. have the subscription: ‘Iwd»vvov y. The usual additions occur 
here and there, but are not sufficiently authenticated. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Close of the Epistle. vv. 18, 14. 

Ver. 18. I should have much to write to 
thee.—I]o/Aa, emphatic, placed firat. The Im- 
perfect eizvov without dy, is idiomatic GQréek and 
must be rendered in the Subjunctive in German. 
See Winer p. 288 sqq.; [The objection to the 
rendering of E. V. “I had many things to write’ 
is that the Apostle does not advert to the past 
but to the present. So Huther 2d ed. ‘I should 
have much to write” brings out this shade of 
thought in English.—M. ]. 

Bat I will not write unto thee with ink 
and pen.—Cf. 2 Jno. 12. 

Ver. 14. But I hope, soon to see thee.— 
The contrast to writing, for which the Apostle 
has no further inclination (Disterdieck), is oral 
intercourse which he hopes soon to realize. 

And we shall speak mouth to mouth.— 


The Future AaAfocouey denotes the assurance of |. 
hope. The object is woAAd v. 18, and the par- 


ticulars indicated in the Epistle. 

Greetings v. 14. 

Ver. 14. Peace be to thee.—The greeting 
of the Apostle to the beloved Gaius. As at the 
beginning of the Epistle the simple yaipecy ia not 
sufficient for the fulness of the Christian greet- 
ing, so at the close the common épjwoo (Acts 
xxiii. 80; xv. 29) is displaced by richer and 
deeper forms. There the wish of peace is most 
appropriate (Gal. vi. 16; Eph. vi. 28; 1 Pet. v. 
14; 2 Thess. iii. 16; Rom. xv. 88 and al.), be- 
cause peace may be regarded as the sum-total of 
the Divine gifts of grace in Christ (Luke. ii. 4; 
Jno. xiv. 27) as N. de Lyra correctly explains it: 
“Pax interna conscientie, pax fraterna amicitiz, 
paz gurie” (Diisterdieck). [Alford: 
‘‘Remember our Lord’s legacy, Jno. xiv. 27; 
and His greeting after the resurrection, cipir7 
buiv, Jno. xx. 19, 26.” ].—Joy moreover is health 
of the soul. 

The friends salute thee.—Bengel: ‘Rara 
in N. 7. appellatio, absorpta majori fraternitatis. 
Errant philosophi, qui putant amicitiam non tn- 
strut a fide.”” Jno. xv. 15. The expression suits 


a purely private Epistle, written on purely per- 
sonal relations (Liicke). Bede: ‘‘Amicis gratiam 
pacis mandat et salutis et per hee Diotrephen cete- 
rosque veritatis tnimicos a salute et pace vestra 
monstrat extraneos.” Among the ddeAgol, which 
are generally saluted (Phil. iv. 21; 1 Cor. xvi. 
20; Eph. vi. 28), John, according to 2 Jno. 9-11, 
probably included Diotrephes, because he acted 
only as an ambitiosus, but does not seem to have 
been wrong and erred in the doctrine of Christ's 
incarnation; but he and his party were not 
glAoe to the Apostle, like Gaius and Demetrius. 
Cf. Jno. xi. 11; Acts xxvii. 8. 

Greet the friends by name.—Kar’ dvoza= 
évouacti (Jno. x. 8); Bengel: ‘*Non secus ac st 
nomina eorum prescripta essent.”” The greetings, 
and especially those by name, have so deep an 
import and so great a value, that Paul fille a 
whole chapter of his Epistle to the Romans (ch. 
xvi. 1-24) with them, and often adds a series. 


HOMILETICAL AND. PRACTIOAL. 


Sranxs:—It is not advisable to confide every 
thing to the pen; many things may be better 
and more effectively stated orally than in 
writing.—It is not a small benefit, if the chil- 
dren of God may visit each other and delight in 
friendly conversation.—We are in the company 
of the holy men of God whenever we hear or 
read their writings. 

HEUBNER :—We see, how even letters of friend- 
ship are hallowed by faith. Eve g should 
have the impress of our evangelical frame of 
mind. A mind wholly penetrated by the spirit 
of Christianity will not deny itself even in un- 
important letters of friendship. Examples may 
be seen in Sailer’s Christian letters of every 
century, in the letters of Luther, Tersteegen and . 
John Newton.—The children of peace receive 
peace (Luke x. 5, 6). 

BrssEex :—John greets the friends by name; he 
carries them all in his heart, and every one in 
particular. This is presbyter-fidelity.— 

[WorpswortH:—The good pastor imitates 
that Good Shepherd, who ‘‘calleth His sheep by 
name.” Jno. x, 8.—M. ]. 
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THE EPISTLE GENERAL OF JUDE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


camara pe IES 


21. CONTENTS AND ARRANGEMENT, 


Tus salutation and prayer of blessing in vv. 1. 2 is followed by a statement of the occasion and 
design of the Epistle, v. 3. The author's object is to exhort his readers to contend for the faith 
delivered unto them, against the daring perversions of deceivers, v. 4.—Panrrt I., v. 5-16. The 
first section calls to mind the punitive justice of God, as illustrated by three leading examples, 
the first in the judgment on Israel (v. 5), the second in that on fallen angels (v. 6), and the third 
in that on the Gentiles in Sodom and Gomorrah (v. 7). The second section (v. 8-16) gives a 
more particular account of the deceivers and evil-doers referred to in general terms in v. 4; they 
exhibit the following characteristics: a. they defile the flesh; 5. despise dominions; ¢. and blas- 
pheme the majesties with fearful daring and blindness, vv. 8-10; they are compared to Cain, 
Balaam and Korah, and a woe is uttered on them, v. 11; their traits, one ever exceeding the 
other in detestableness, are then enumerated, vv. 12. 16. 19, with a parenthetical application to 
them of Enoch’s ancient prophecy of the judgment, vv. 14.15. Their voluptuousness, sensual- 
ity, selfishness, discontent, flattery, their spirit of murmuring and pride, their separating from 
the faith of’the Church, and their gross carnality are described in the next place—Paarr II, 
from v. 17, contains exhortations: a. to mindfulness of the words of the Apostles foretelling the 
appearance of such deceivers and scoffers, vv. 17. 18; 5. to a firm foundation and continuance 
in the love of God, with constant prayer, and confident hope of the coming of Christ, vv. 20. 21; 
¢. to loving compassion on the deceived, yet with hatred of evil, vv. 22. 23; and concludes with 
a doxology to God, which includes a strong consolation. 


?2. THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE. 


1. As to ancient testimony, we find that the Epistle had been received into the Canon of Scrip- 
ture in the fourth century. Jerome acknowledges its genuineness, but observes that in conse- 
quence of a quotation from the apocryphal book of Enoch, it was rejected by most—their rejec- 
tion of it was consequently not on objective, historical grounds. [The words of Jerome in Catal, 
s.v. Judas are: “Judas, frater Jacobi, parvam quidam, que se septem catholicis est, epstolam 
reugquit. EX quia de Enocho, qui apocryphus est, in ea assumit testimonium, a plerisque repicit- 
ur; tamen auctorilatem vetustate et jam usu merutt, et inter sanctas scripturas computatur.”— 
M.] Eusebius classes it with the Anttilegomena, and adds that although many of the ancients 
did not mention it, it was nevertheless publicly used in most Churches. Origen refers to it in 
respectful terms (Comm. in Matt. xiii. 55. 56, t. x., 8.17, “Jude wrote an Epistle of but few 
verses, yet fitted with vigorous words of heavenly grace’—M.], quotes it repeatedly, and only in 
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one place implies doubts as to its genuineness. (Comm. in Matt. xxii. 23. t. xiii., 8 30, “if in- 
deed the Epistle of Jude be received.”—M.] It is mentioned in the old Muratorian fragment 
{circa A. D. 170, which reads: “ Hpistola sane Jude et supersortpes Johannis duce in Catholicd 
(Bunsen, Anal. Ante-Nic., f., 152, reads “ Catholicis”) habentur.”—M.]. Clement of Alexan- 
dria commented on it, and expressly ascribed it to Jude. Tertullian says: “Enoch possesses a 
testimony in Jude the Apostle;” and Origen also calls him an Apostle in two places. Guerike, 
Neutest. Isagogik, p. 454. It is wanting in the old Syriac Peshito (but not in the MS. in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford), Huther, p. 189. The testimony of the Fathers does not go further 
back. [*It is also quoted by Ephrem Syrus as Apostolic(Opp. Syr., I., p. 136); by Malchian, a 
presbyter of Antioch, in a letter to the bishops of Alexandria and Rome (Eus., H. EZ, vii. 30), 
and by Palladius, the friend of Chrysostom (Chrys., Opp., xiii., Dial., cc. 18. 20), and ia contained 
in the Laodicene (A. D. 363), Carthaginian (397), and so-called Apostolic Catalogues, as well as 
in those emanating from the Churches of the East and Weet, with the exception of the synopsis 
of Chrysostom, and those of Cassiodorus and Ebed Jesu.” Venables, in Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, article, Ep. of Jude-—M.] The reason may lie in the shortness of the Epistle, in ita 
affinity with 2 Peter, and as we shall convince ourselves, in its nori-Apostolic origin. [To this must, 
be added the quotation from an apocryphal book, which it contains.—M.] Summing up the testi-’ 
mony, we find that it preponderates in favour of the genuineness of the Epistle. 

2. As to the internal grounds, the critica have been unable to establish any tenable objections. 
De Wette remarks that the authorship of Jude is neither affected by the use of the book of 
Enoch, nor by his probable acquaintance with the Epistle to the Romans, nor by his harsh dic- 
tion, which, nevertheleas, betrays familiarity with the Greek language. Huther justly meets 
Schwegler’s superficial assumption that vv. 17. 18 assign to the Epistle a post-Apostolic date, by 
saying that those verses by no means point to post-Apostolic times, for they rather suppose the 
readers of the Epistle to have heard the preaching of the Apostles, and that if, as Schwegler far- 
ther assumes, the Epistle was designed to serve the interests of Judaism against Paulinism, it 
ought certainly to appear somehow in the Epistle; a forger, moreover, would hardly have as- 
cribed his writing to a man of such little prominence as this Jude. Although we must not at- 
tach undue importance to the arguments drawn from the silence of the Epistle, the circumstance, 
brought forward by Bertholdt, Guerike, Stier and al., that the author of the Epistle does not re- 
fer to the destruction of Jerusalem, is certainly worthy of great consideration; “if,” says Stier, 
“the Epistle had not been written before the destruction of Jerusalem, this last, and next to the 
flood (which is only alluded to) most terrible of all the judgments and punitive examples of God, 
could not have been passed over in silence.” The objections of Hofmann and Huther to this in- 
ference do noé amount to much; more important would be the objection that a forger who did 
make mention of the judgment passed on Jerusalem, would not have been an adept at his trade. 
The former reason, in conjunction with other reasons, is at all events of considerable weight. 
The Epistle breathes forth a strictly moral spirit, it glows with zeal against error and vice, with 
loving care for the salvation of souls, and a profound reverence of God and His word ft is, 
therefore, every way worthy to have originated with a primitive Christian man, who stood so 
nearly related to the Lord. Cf. Herzog’s Real Encyel., art. Judas.—[{ Alford, Greek Test., IV., 447, 
well characterizes the main body of the Epistle as an impassioned invective, in the impetuous 
whirlwind of which, the writer is hurried along, collecting example after example of Divine ven- 
geance on the ungodly, heaping epithet upon epithet, and piling image upon image, and, as it 
were, labouring for words and images strong enough to depict the polluted character of the li- 
centious apostates against whom he is warning the Church; returning again and again to the 
subject, as though all language were insufficient to give an adequate idea of their profligacy, 
and to express his burning hatred of their perversion of the doctrines of the Gospel—M.]—We 
must not suffer our judgment to be affected by the use of the apogryphal book of Enoch, of the 
tradition of Enoch and the ascensio Mosis, seeing that Paul also names the Egyptian magicians 
Jannes and Jambres, although nothing is said of them in the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, 2 Tim. iii. 8; but rather admire the reserve with which the author of our Epistle uses the 
book of Enoch, which contains so much that is fantastic, and recognize in that reserve a leading 
of the Divine Spirit. Besides its decided dependence on the Second Epistle of Peter, the Epistle 
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of Jude contains many original traits, striking comparisons, e. g., vv. 12. 18, characteristic delin- 
eation in few words, v. 19, wise and thoughtful exhortations, vv. 20-23. In proof of the author’s 
originality, it must be mentioned that the twenty-five verses of this Epistle contain not less than 
eighteen amef Asyéueva, vv. 3. 4. 7. 10. 11. 12. 13. 15. 17. 19. 28. The author calls himself, v. 1, 
the servant of Jesus Christ and brother of James.—Jude, as was shown in the Introduction to 
the Second Epistle of Peter, makes useof Peter’s Epistle and acknowledges his entire dependence 
on him, cf. Jude 18. While Peter describes himself twice as an Apostle of Jesus Christ, and 
strengthens the weight of his exhortations by his Apostolic authority, Jude confines himself to 
the simple expression, “a servant of Jesus Christ.” While Peter writes, “be mindful of the com- 
mandment of us, the Apostles of the Lord and Saviour” (2 Pet. iii. 2), Jude says: “remember 
the words which were spoken before of the Apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ,” Jude 17. This 
affords striking proof that we must not look among the Apostles for the author of our Epistle.* 
He is, therefore, not Judas Lebbsus or Thaddsus, who is mentioned Jno. xiv. 22; Matt. x. 8; 


Mk. iii. 18, and is called twice Judas Jacobi, Lke. vi. 16; Acts 1.13; Lebbeus, from y, , and 
Thaddeus, \f-\=breast, are identical in meaning, and a comparison of the lists of the Apostles 


shows that Judas Jacobi is identical with Judas Lebbous or Thaddeus. Although grammatic- 
aliy Judas Jacobi may also signify Judas, brother of James (Winer, pp. 218, 667), that construc- 
tion is inadmissible in this connection, because in the Genitives used in the lists of the Apostles, 
we have invariably to supply son, not brother. Jude, the Apostle, was consequently a son of 
James, while our Jude was not an Apostle, and calls himself the brother of James. ‘AdeAgée 
cannot well be taken here in another sense, there being no occasion whatever to render ié cousin. 
But who are these two brothers Jude and James? James, the Apostle, the brother of John, 
cannot be meant here, for he was early martyred (Acts xii. 2), and probably had no brother be- 
sides John (Matt. iv. 21; xx. 20; xxvi. 87; xxvii. 56; Mk. i. xix. 20); nor can it be James the 
son of Alpheus, called the Little, of whose person and work we have no certain data, cf. Mk. 
xv. 40. He must be a well-known individual, doubtless the much revered head of the Church 
at Jerusalem, besides whom history knows no other distinguished man of that name. According 
to Hegesippus (2d century), in Eusebius (H. £., 3, 19. 20), the emperor Domitian persecuted 
two grandsons of Jude, who was called a brother of Jesus according to the flesh, and had a 
brother named James. The same author mentions (Euseb., 2, 23) a James, a brother of the Lord, 
who along with the Apostles was the head of the Church at Jerusalem, and bore the surname 
“the Just,” cf. ch.i.12; u.1. The passage ch. iv. 22 is exegetically difficult, and perhaps to be 
interpreted by ch. 11. 23. Josephus informs us that the high-priest Ananus caused James, a 
brother of the so-called Christ, to be stoned (A. D. 62) and describes him as an altogether just 
rom. The Fathers call him straightway bishop of Jerusalem; so Eusebius, Jerome, Nicephorus. 
See Winer, p. 525. The ancient Church, therefore, considered the Jude and the James here re- 
ferred to, to have been the brothers of the Lord according to the flesh. How does this agree with 
the New Testament? Paul, in Gal. i. 19, introduces James, the Lord’s brother, and evidently 
distinguishes him by that designation from the Apostle James the Less, and describes him as an 
Apostle in a wider sense, cf. 2 Cor. viii. 23; Rom. xvi. 7; Phil. 11. 25; Acts xiv. 14. Hence we 
need not be surprised that some of the Fathers, e. g., Jerome, Epiphanius and Augustine, call him 
also an Apostle. But may not ddeAgé¢ here bear the sense of cousin, and relate to James, the 


* Note of Dr. Lange :—Having presented the opposite view in Comm. on Matthew, p. 255 (American edition), in the 
article, Jacobus, in Herzog’s Real- Encyclopedic, and in the work Apostol. Zeitalter, I., p. 189, we take here occasion to ob- 
serve that we consider differences of this kind in historical questions unavoidable in a Protestant Commentary on the Bi- 
ble, and quite compatible with the unity in spirit and the unity on essential questions of faith, which is assumed to belong 
to the respective contributors to this work. Without giving rise to dogmatical scruples, such differences have the tendency 
of more strongly confirming even the more practical theologian in his opinion. We rejoice that the highly esteemed au- 
thor of this section of the Commentary, besides the general blesred vocation of a beloved co-labourer, has throughout ex- 
hibited a desirable exegetical tact on many questions of this kind, ¢. g.,on Christ’s preaching among the dead, in the 
First Epistle of Peter, on the fall of angels in the Second Epistie of Peter, ch. il., and in this Epistle; and we are aware that 
he has recently found powerful support of his views in Riggenbach’s Leben Jesu, and iu our dear friend Van Oosterzee’s 
Comm. on Luke, without shaking the firmness with which we hold a conviction, for which the reasons are given on the re- 
spective passages. 
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son of Alpheus? Winer justly remarks that he could not, without confusion, have been called 
ddeAgéc, because Jesus had a brother according to the flesh of the same name. For the brothers 
and sisters of the Lord are introduced in Mait. xiii. 55; Mk. vi. 3. The names of the former 
were James, Joses, Simon and Jude, cf. 1 Cor. ix. 5; Matt. xii 48; Jno.ii12; Actsii14 They 
are mentioned in connection with the mother of Jesus and Joseph, and are doubtless His actual 
brothers. For ddeAgé¢ in forty-nine passages of the New Testament signifies actual brother, while 
the sense cousin cannot be proved in a single passage. At first they did not believe in Him as 
the Messiah, Jno. vii. 5, but after the resurrection of Jesus, 1 Cor. xv. 7, and after the ascension, 
we find them forming part of the circle of believers, Actsi. 14. Among the brothers of the 
Lord, after they had become believers, James soon occupied a prominent position. He is intre- 
duced as the representative of the Jewish Christian tendency in the Mother Church, Acts xn. 17. 
His near bodily relation to the Lord, his pious life and austere habits soon raised him to Apos- 
tolical dignity. At the Apostolical Council on the obligatoriness of the law, his judgment 
proved decisive, Acts xv. 13. The council of eldera gathered round him, ch. xxi. 18. Among 
the pillars of the Church, he is mentioned first (Gal. ii. 9), while otherwise Peter is the Prince of 
the Apostles. He is probably the author of the Epistle of James in the Canon; for the prina- 
plese contained therein are in exact keeping with the notices of his life, reported by the Fathers, 
and he, like Jude, describes himself, not as an Apostle, but only as a servant of God and of the 
Lord Jesus Christ (Jas. i. 1). If it be objected that Luke does not clearly distinguish the non- 
- Apostolic James from the Apostle James, who is mentioned in Acts i. 13, we may answer with 
Huther that the then familiarity with all the circumstances of the case did not require such a 
distinction to be specially marked, and that the same holds good in the case of the two Philips, 
Acts i. 13; viii. 5. Wieseler’s assertion that the Church at Jerusalem would not have recognized 
as its head any other than an Apostle, cannot be substantiated by any reasona Our Jude was 
then the brother of that revered head at Jerusalem, and with him sustained the same family re- 
lation to the Lord. His not describing himself as the Lord’s brother, like James in his Epistle, 
may have been the effect of modesty, or his sense of the spiritual relation in which he stood to 
Christ may have predominated over that of his physical relation, even ag it was the case with 
our Lord Himself, Matt. xii. 48-50. Winer, Stier, Neander and al. hold that Jesus had actaal 
brothers; for the opposite view, see Lange, in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopddie, Article Jacobus— 
We have no reliable data concerning the life and work of Jude. He has generally been con- 
founded with Judas Lebbzeus, as James the Just with James, the son of Alphzeus, cf. Cave, Lives, 
Acts and Martyrdoms of the Holy Apostles, p. 600, etc. [See note in Introduction to the Epistle 
of James, at the close of 31, the Introduction to James and Jude in Alford’s Greek Testament, 
Prolegomena, pp. 87, 188, and on the whole subject, my article, “ Are James, the Son of Alphseus, and 
James, the Brother of the Lord, identical ?” in the Princeton Review for January, 1865.—M] 


28. READERS AND DATE OF THE EPISTLE. 


It is singular that the readers are referred to only in very general terms, as the called who are 
sanctified in God the Father and preserved for Jesus Christ. No residence, no country, no par- 
ticular account of the readers is given. Considering the dependence of this Epistle on the Sec- 
ond of Peter (see Introd. to 2d Ep. of Peter), it is probable that it was addressed to the same 
readers in Asia Minor, with a view to support and strengthen the exhortations and warnings of 
Peter. Others suppose that it was addressed to readers in Palestine, on account of the exam- 
ples, comparisons and allusions used by our author; so Credner, Augusti, Arnaud. The adver- 
garies whom Jude opposes are identical with those mentioned in 2 Peter; they are daring in- 
truders, who abused the liberty of the Gospel to a fearful extent, and indulged in enormous ex- 
cesses. De Wette supposes them to have been, not false teachers, but practical unbelievers, vv. 
4. 8, scoffers, threatening to destroy the Church, on the one hand, by sensuality and dissolute- 
ness, vv. 8. 10.12, and on the other, by discontent, opposition and separatism, vv. 11. 16. 19. 
But the Epistle contains certain intimations of false doctrines by which they sought to excuse 
their false, immoral principles (vv. 4. 12), which rendered them so much the more dangerons. 
Dorner rightly observes that ‘the adversaries of Jude are not only practical perverts, but also 
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false teachers.” This is also the view of Huther, who says that vv. 4. 8.18.19 intimate that 
they held Gnostico-antinomian views. Thiersch:— Peter warns his readers against deceivers 
that should come; Jude, writing not long after Peter, warns his readers against the same de- 
ceivers, after they had come, with a distinct reference to the warnings and predictions of the 
Apostles.” It must not be overlooked that Clement of Alexandria (Strom., 3, p. 431) supposes 
Jude in his Epistle to have prophetically referred to the Carpocratians and similar sects; see 
Guerike, p. 455.—The beginnings of such a demoniac Gnosis, which sanctioned pagan licentious- 
ness, stirred during the second half of the first century in the Churches of Ephesus, Pergamos 
and Thyatira. See Thiersch, p. 239. 

As to the date of this Epistle, it must have been written during the interval between the 
death of Peter, who wrote his second Epistle, which was used by Jude, shortly before his death, 
and the destruction of Jerusalem, because it contains no reference to that event (see above). 
Jude saw the impudent libertinism, the appearance of which had been foretold by Peter, in its 
full development. ‘It is not credible,” says Huther, “that Jude sheuld have referred to the 
preaching of the Apostles, as past, if these were still in the prime of their Apostolical activity.” 
The place where the Epistle was written cannot be determined. 

The closer we draw to the last times of the Church, the more we ought to lay to heart this 
Epistle, which, as Meyer says, is a key-stone and an admonition of the most dangerous sins of 
the Church, and which, like the 2d Ep. of Peter, furnishes us with important disclosures relating 
to judgment and eternity. Capital applications of it to our own time are contained in Stier’s 
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{@ 5. SYNOPSIS OF PARALLEL PASSAGES IN THE SECOND EP. OF PETER AND 
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JUDE. 2 PETER. 
8. xdoav orovdiy rocobpuevoc. I. 5. wécav orovdi rapecevtyxavres, of. i. 15. 
4. rapecocéidvoay yap tives ol réAae I. 1. wapetcdEovory alptcee drwielas, xal 
mpoyeypaupevo: ei¢ Tovro rd Kpiua, aoeBels, Tov dyopdcoarvta airods deaxdryy 
Thy Tov Beod judy xépw petrariOévrec eic¢ Gpvotpevor... Kal moAAol EEaxodov- 
Goldyetav, cal roy pdvov decabray Shoovow abriv tralgdaedyelate... 
kat Ktiptov ppdv Inooiv Xpsorodv oi Td Kplua Exmadac ovx dpyel. 


Gpvobtpevor 
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6. dy yéAoug rove pn tHphoavres THY davrdv Gp- IL 4. dGede dyyéAwy duaprncévruy ove igeioaro, 


xp... te eplocv peydanc jutpac 6 eo- 6AN4 ceipalc 6 gov Taprapdcac raptduaey 
pote didlo ord Cogov rerfpnKer. ei¢xplory rypovpétvore. 

7. TédopanaTépoppaxat al rept airag ré- I1.6-10. rode F0d6 pov wat Toudppac xaracrpe- 
Ae... . awTeAGovoas bricw aap- $9 xarékpiveyv, bnddecypua pedévrov 
Koc érépac npéxecyraz deiypa. doeBely redends . . toe bxiawe 

cap 69s b Ercole rope 

8 xvpisryra derova, SéEacg 62 BAaogy- IL 10. ncvpeéraroc naragpovoiwrac.... sh oa 
ove. ob rpépoves BAacgypowrres. 

9. b dd MeyanA 6 dpydyyeAos, Bre rH diaBbAy dta- IL 11. dyyeros toxts nai dvvduec pellover Svrec of 
xpivdpevog dueAkyero tept tov Mucus odpua- gtpove: car avréy rapa Kvupiy BAade- 
toc ovx éréApnoe xplocy Ewmeveynely $7 ov xplow. 

BAacgnptagc, GAr’ elev, Emcriphoat oo 
Ktéptos. 
10. dAoya fia x. 7. A. II. 12. ddAoya Géa. 
Compare also, Jude 11 with 2 Pet. ii. 15. be, 
« 12. 18 with 2 Pet. 1. 13-17, ‘ + saee 
“ 16 ce SS yn 8. 
“17.18 “ “ iit, 1-38—M_] 


[@6. THE BOOK OF ENOCH. 


As this book is generally supposed to be referred to in v. 14, a brief account of it, compiled 
from Westcott’s article in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, and notices of Volkmar’s article in the 
“ Zeitsschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft” for 1860, will be found useful to the 
readers of this Commentary. 

1. The history of the Book of Enoch. —The Book was known to Justin Martyr, Irenzua, 
Anatolius, Clement of Alexandria and Origen; numerous references to it are found in the “Tes- 
taments of the XII. Patriarchs.”—Tertullian quotes it as “not received by some, nor admitted 
into the Jewish canon (“in armarium Judaicum”), but defends it on account of its reference to 
Christ (“legimus omnem scripturam edification: habilem divinitus inspirar’’). Augustine and ah 
anonymous writer, whose work is printed with Jerome’s, were acquainted with it; but from their 
time until the revival of letters, it was known in the Western Church only by the quotations in 
Jude, in the Eastern Church, some centuries later; considerable fragments of it are preserved in 
the Chronographia of Georgius Syncellus (circa, 792 A. D.); meanwhile, a report was current 
that the entire book was preserved in Abyssinia; in 1773, the traveller Bruce, on his return from 
Egypt, brought with him the complete AXthiopic translation of the entire book, the first detailed 
notice of which was not given until 1800, by Silvestre de Sacy, and the book itself was not pub- 
lished until 1821 in English, and in 1838 in AXthiopic, by Archbishop Lawrence, whose transla- 
tion formed the basis of the German editions of Hoffmann (1833-38), and Gfroerer (1840) gave a 
Latin translation constructed from those of Lawrence and Hoffmann; but all these editions have 
been superseded by those of, Dillmann, who edited the A®thiopic text from five MSS. (Jaber 
Henoch, Acthiopice, Lipsiw, 1851), and afterwards gave a German translation of the book, with 
a good introduction and commentary (Das Buch Henoch .... von Dr. A. Dillmann, Leip- 
zig, 1853), which has called forth a number of Essays, the most important of which are those of 
Ewald and Hilgenfeld. 

2. The Aéthiopic translation is supposed to have been made from the Greek, as, with the ex- 
ception of one passage quoted by Syncellus, it agrees in the main with the patristic quotations. 
But it is doubtful whether the Greek text was original, or itself a translation from the Hebrew. 
A Hebrew book of Enoch was known and used by Jewish writers till the thirteenth century, 
and the names of angels and winds are derived from Aramaic roots. 

3. The hook, in its present shape, consists of a series of revelations, supposed to have been 
given to Enoch and Noah, which extended to the most varied aspects of nature and life, and are 
designed to offer a comprehensive vindication of the action of Providence, 
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4. “In doctrine the book of Enoch exhibits a great advance of thought within the limits of 
revelation in each of the great divisions of knowledge. The teaching on nature is a curious at- 
tempt to reduce the scattered images of the O. T. to a physical system. The view of society and 
man, of the temporary triumph and final discomfiture of the oppressors of God’s people, carries 
out into elaborate detail the pregnant images of Daniel. The figure of the Messiah is invested 
with the majestic dignity as “the Son of God,” “whose name was named before the sun was 
made,” and “who existed aforetime in the presence of God.” And at the same time His human 
attributes as “the Son of man,” “the Son of woman,” “the Elect One,’ “the Righteous One,” 
“the Anointed,” are brought into conspicuous notice. The mysteries of the spiritual world, the 
connection of angels and men, the classes and the ministries of the hosts of heaven, the power 
of Satan and the legions of darkness, the doctrines of resurrection, retribution and eternal pun- 
ishment are dwelt upon with growing earnestness, as the horizon of speculation was extended 
by intercourse with Greece. But the message of the book is emphatically one of “faith and 
truth,”’ and while the writer combines and repeats the thoughts of Scripture, he adds no new 
element to the teaching of the prophets. His errors spring from an undisciplined attempt to ex- 
plain their words, and from a proud exultation in present success. For the great characteristic 
by which the book is distinguished from the later Apocalypse of Esdras (2d book), is the tone of 
triumphant expectation by which it is pervaded. It seems to repeat in every form, the great 
principle that the world, natural, moral and spiritual, is under the immediate government of 
God. Hence it follows that there is a terrible retribution reserved for sinners, and a glorious 
kingdom prepared for the righteous, and Messiah is regarded as the Divine Mediator of this 
double issue. Nor is it without a striking fitness that a patriarch, translated from earth, and 
admitted to look upon the Divine Majesty, is chosen as ‘‘the herald of wisdom, righteousness 
and judgment to a people who, even in suffering, saw in their tyrants only the victims of a com- 
ing vengeance.” (Westcott, |. c.). 

5. On the date of the Book the most conflicting views prevail. Lawrence, Hoffmann, Gfroer- 
er, Wieseler and Gieseler suppose it to have been completed in the reign of Herod the Great; 
Liicke distinguishes two great parts, an older, written early in the time of the Maccabees, and a 
later, composed in the time of Herod the Great. Dillmann maintains the unity of the book, 
and assigns the chief part of it to an Aramean wniter of the time of John Hyrcanus (circa, 110 
B.C.). Hilgenfeld places the original book about the beginning of the first century before Chnist, 
which he supposes to have passed through the hands of a Christian writer, who lived between 
the times “of Saturninus and Marcion,” who added the chief remaining portions, including the 
great Messianic section (cc. 37~71).—Volkmar (1. c.) tries to prove that the book is a production 
of the time of the sedition of Barchochebas (A. D. circa 132), and to have been written by one 
of the followers of Rabbi Akiba, the great upholder of that impostor. In that case, the book of 
Enoch was not only of Jewish, but of distinctly antichristian origin; which point, however, is 
not yet fully established. (See Alford, Prolegg., p. 196). Westcott (1. c.) reaches the conclusion 
that, as a whole, the book “may be regarded as describing an important phase of Jewish opinion 
shortly before the coming of Christ.” 

6. The apocryphal character of the Book has never been doubted in the Church; Tertul- 
lian alone maintains its authority; Origen (c. Cels., V. 54), Augustine (de Civitate Det, XV., 23, 
4), and Jerome (Catalog. Script. Eccl. 4) describe it as apocryphal, and it is reckoned among 
the apocryphal books in the Apostolical Constitutions (VI., 16).—M.] 
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9 Lachm. has 
lawaé, stronger than once,-=semel ef simul, 


[Translate :— 
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pev after cocyvys; Syr. Vulg. tuner; Sin.cocy. Fuav curnpiag cai Cwhs.—M.] 
o xo ven“ I had need,” or “I felt constrained.”—M.] 

semel pro semper, ¢. ¢., once for all. See Lexica.—M. 
loved, when I gave all diligence to write unto you concerning our common 


vation, I 


felt constrained to write unto you, exhorting you to contend earnestly for the faith that was once for 


all delivered unto the saints.—M.] 


Verse 4. [12 Sin. insorts cai beforemdAat. rpoypadgw=to write before, to declare, describe beforehand ; 


adopted by E. V. from Geneva V., is a ve 
tionable word; either of the above have 


ordained 
dubious rendering, and should be laced by a less otjec- 
e merit of literal translations of the Greek.—M.] 


xptpa, condemnation, in the sense of punishment.—M.] 
4 Lach., Tisch. read yd pera, which is the poetic Accusative. 
Griesb. and al., following the best authorities, omit @ «3», which is doubtless a gloss, and found its way 


into the text because Seox6drns is used of the Father in all 
29; Acts iv. 24; Rev. vi. 10. «6»05, moreover, did not seem to suit 
th this omission, translate: “For certain men have crept 


(5% A. B.C, Sin. omit @edy. Agreeing wi 


except 2 Pet. ii. 1; cf. Lke. ii. 
rist. ge 


privily, who have been long ago described beforehand (in the Holy Scriptures) for this condemnation, 


pel iar GL seb ry 


Jesus st.”—M. 


the grace of our God into lasciviousness, and den 


our only Master, and 


[German :—“ For some have crept in stealthily, who long since have been designated beforehand for this 


judgment, ungodly, who 
God and the Lord Jesus Christ.” —M.]} 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Jude (from (TNT, TY , the 


praised, the confessor), different from Judas Is- 
cariot and Judas Lebbmus, or Thaddeus. See 
Introduction. 

A servant of Jesus Christ.—dovAcc; used 
in a restricted sense of persons intrusted with 
an office in the Church, cf. 2 Pet. i. 1. Paul 
calls himself so, Rom. i. 1; Tit. i. 1; Phil. i. 1; 
and James i.1. Paul and Peter superadd their 
call to the Apostolate; Jude and James omit 
anéotodoc. The simple reason of this omission 
is that they were no Apostles. This omission is 
the more remarkable in the case of Jude, be- 
cause, as has been shewn in the Introduction to 
2 Peter, during the composition of this Epistle, 
he had before him the 2d Ep. of Peter, and es- 
pecially also its introductory sentences. If the 
author of this Epistle and Judas Thaddsus, the 
Apostle, were identical, the silence he observes 
eae his Apostleship would be unaccount- 
able. 

Brother of James.—Of that James, who 
was 8 brother of the Lord according to the flesh, 
and aathor of the Epistle that bears his name. 
See Introduction. Both are silent concerning 
their fraternal relation to the Lord. Why? 
Both may have remembered His words: ‘‘Who 
is my mother and who are my brethren?” Matt. 
xii. 49. A servant of Christ is really a nearer 
relation than a mere brother after the flesh, cf. 2 
Cor. v. 16. It is commonly said that modesty 
prompted Jude to call himself a brother of James 
and not a brother of the Lord (Bengel, Stier) ; 
but we ought not to forget that the recollection 
of that fraternal relation must have been very 
humiliating to him, for, although so nearly re- 
lated to the Lord, he did not believe in Him for 
a long time, Jno. vii. 8-5. According to Huther, 
the words ‘brother of James” are not only in- 
tended to designate the individuality of the au- 
thor (cf. Jno. xiv. 22), but also to justify his 
writing; they possibly intimate that this Epistle 
was destined for the readers of that of James, 
seeing they are not described in more particular 
terms. See Introduction. 

To the called—Jesus Christ.— To the 
called, sc., greeting; «Arot which is she principal 
word of the whole clause, signifies not only per- 
sons invited or bidden, but those in whom the 


rvert the grace of our God into lasciviousness, and deny the only Master, 


Divine calling out of the world has already be- 
come efficient, 1 Pet. i. 15; ii. 9. 21; iii. 9; v. 
10; 2 Pet. i. 8-10; called saints, 1 Cor. i. 2. 24; 
Rom. i. 6. 7; Gal. i. 6. 

‘Hyiag év. To those who, in ‘communion 
with God the Father, have been acquitted from 
the guilt and punishment of sins, and made a 
beginning in the sanctification of the Spirit, cf. 1 
Pet. i. 2. 

"Inoow Xpiworh rernpnpévo. Huther:—‘The 
Part. Perf. simply denotes that which had taken 
place up to the time when the Epistle was writ- 
ten, but this condition must be conceived contin- 
uing according to the force of the Perfect tense.” 
Cf. Winer, p. 286, sq.—So Stier :—‘‘ Jude con- 
ceives his readers as having been preserved until 
then.” They are preserved from seduction and 
apostasy for Jesus Christ so that they are His 
possession, the reward of His sufferings, His 
glory and crown, enabling Him to say of them, 
‘‘Thine they were and thou gavest them me; and 
they have kept thy word,” Jno. xvii. 6. 12; 1 
Pet. i. 5. 

Wordsworth ;—“ The evil angels are preeerved 
or kept for judgment (2 Pet. ii. 4); the heavens 
are preserved or kept for fire; but ye are pre- 
served or kept for Jesus Christ, as a peculiar 
people (1 Pet. ii. 9), and there is an everlasting 
inheritance preserved or kept in heaven for you.” 

Ver. 2. Meroy unto you—multiplied.— 
fAeoc. Instead of it, 1 Pet. i. 2; 2 Pet. i. 2 have 
xpi, while 2Aeo¢ occurs in Gal. vi. 16; 2 Tim. i. 
16, and in connection with ydpe 1 Tim. i. 2; 2 
Tim. 1. 2; 2 Jno. 8; cf. 1 Pet. i. 8. It is the 
jay of God and Christ condescending to the 

elplessand miserable. Stier:—‘‘ We learn from 
the conclusion, v. 21, that Jude refers here par- 
ticularly to the mercy or grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, for he connects therewith the love of God, 
and appropriately assigns to the peace of the 
Holy Ghost the place of a living centre.” De 
Wette also explains ayézy as the love of God to 
Christians, deeming the. verb zAySuvein to be 
better suited to such an interpretation. On 
xAnSuviein, of. 1 Pet. i. 2. Bengel’s note is: ‘‘a 
testimony of the Holy Trinity.” 


Vur. 8.> When I gave all diligence, etc.— 
xacav orovdny roelobar. To use all diligence, to 
be earnest in something either inwardly in mind 
and purpose, or outwardly in the exeoution of an 
action. Peter has oroudj xaoav xapecogépery, 2 
Peter i. 5, and orovddfecv, ch. i. 15. Here it de- 


VER. 1-4. 
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notes inward purpose. The Part. Pres., as de 
Wette observes, expresseg the author’s action at 
the time he had occasion to write (cf. Winer, p. 
406), but he seems to be wrong in supposing his 
writing to be already an action on the point of 
being executed. His opinion is, that Jude had 
been engaged on the composition of a longer and 
more comprehensive Epistle, (the loss of which 
we have to lament), when he was for the time 
called away from that work in order to write 
this present Epistle. His reference to Sherlock 
is inaccurate, for he only adverts to Jude’s in- 
tention of writing more fully. 


Concerning our common salvation.— 
He had desired to write concerning its acquisi- 
tion, enjoyment and preservation. This exhibits 
a contrast to the hortatory Epistle which circum- 
stances (the appearance of antinomians or some 
other cause unknown to us) constrained him to 
indite. 

I felt the necessity, etc.—’Ecyov avéyxm, I 
had with me, [ felt within me the necessity, I 
saw myself inwardly constrained, cf. Luke xiv. 
18; xxiii. 17; 1 Cor, vii. 87; Heb. vii. 27; sapa- 
xaAdyv denotes the character and tone, as well as 
the scope and matter of the Epistle. 

’"Exaywvileota:, to fight concerning and for a 
thing [metaphorically in the sense of earnestly 
contending for a thing.—M.J. Bengel: ‘There 
is a twofold duty, strenuously to fight for the 
faith against enemies, and to edify oneself in 
faith, v. 20; cf. Neh. iv. 16, ete.” [‘exaywrifeobar, 
supercertare, is to fight, standing upon a thing 
which is assaulted and which the adversary de- 
sires to take away, and it is to fight so as to de- 
fend it, and to retain it.—M. ] 


For the faith, zicre:, here the faith that is 
believed, objectively, the Gospel as v. 20; Gal. 
iii. 25; Rom. i. 5. We have here a reference to 
2 Peter i. 1, whence it follows that zicr« there 
also must be taken objectively. 

Once, not=at one time, formerly, but once for 
all, so that it continues thus forever, that it is 
liable to no changes, and that no new revelation 
is to be looked for. [Casaubon: ‘Zo contend 
earnestly for the faith once for ali delivered to the 
saints. Divine words, few in number, but rich 
in meaning. If rightly understood and duly 
obeyed, these words would put an end to all 
modern controversies, and restore peace to the 
Church. Do we desire to know what the true 
faith is? St. Jude here tells us—that which was 
once, and once for all delivered to the saints. Every 
doctrine which can be shown to be posterior to 
that faith, is new; and every doctrine that is new 
is false.”—-M.]. ‘*No other faith will be given.” 
Bengel. 

Delivered (communicated) not immediately 
by God, as Bengel interprets, but by the Apostles, 
ef. 2 Pet. ii. 21; 1 Cor. xi. 2. 28; xv. 8; Luke i. 2. 

To the saints.—Cf. 1 Peter ii. 9; iii. 5; 2 
Peter i. 21; iii. 2; Col. i. 2. 12; iii. 12; Philem. 
5. 7; Heb. iii. 1; vi. 10; Eph. i. 1. 15. 18; ii. 19; 
iii. 8, 18. Asie Sanctis omnibus ex fide sanc- 
ttssima, v. 20.—M. ]} 

Ver. 4. For certain men—condemnation. 
—This verse supplies the reason of that necessity 
and of the contest which the readers are bound 
to maintain. 


rapecdiverv, to enter by the side of, to creep 
in stealthily by a side-door. Those deceivers 
passed the right door, John x. 7, and like thieves 
and robbers entered by some other way into 
the fold of the Church, John x. 1. De Wette 
says rightly, that ‘it is not said that these men 
did creep in from without, but only, that their 
sentiments and habits were foreign to those of 
the Christian community, and that they ought 
not to belong to it.” Similar are the expressions 
mapeogéperv aipécecc, 2 Peter ii. 1, wapecoépzeabat 
and rapeloaxroc, Gal. ii. 4. Cf. 1 John ii. 19; 2 
Tim. iii. 6. 

[‘*Le mot revec a quelque chose de méprisant, com- 

me dans Gal. ii. 12.” Arnaud.—M.] 
‘Ot mpoeypaupévor. The Article is used empha- 
tically with the Participle, if the participial cha- 
racter is to be made especially prominent, cf. 
Winer, p. 120. They are unknown, insignificant 
men, but they have long since been described in 
the word of God. mpoypdé¢ecv, to write before- 
hand of one, to predict by the word and by types. 
Cf. Rom. xv. 4. The pregnant term denotes, 

1. That they were described beforehand, ¢. g., 
Ps. xxxv. 16; x. 4; xxxvi. 2; lviii. 4; Prov. xiii. 
25, and typified in the people who lived at the 
time of the flood, in the people of Sodom, in the 
wicked persecutors of David. 

2. They were beforehand appointed for judg- 
ment, not by an absolute predestination, but be- 
cause of their wickedness, which God foresaw in 
the light of His omniscience. Isa. iv. 8; ren- 
dered by the LXX. ol ypagévrec cig Cuffy, might be 
compared with this passage and applied to the 
eternal purpose of God, compared with a book, 
as Calvin does, but Huther rightly observes that 
xéAa, long since, from of old, forbids such an 
interpretation. It is this very word which ren- 
ders all reference to the Epistles of Paul and Peter 
inadmissible, as Grotius sees here a particular 
allusion to 2 Peter ii.; it is doubtful whether, as 
Bengel maintains, there is here a reference to the 
Book of Enoch in the sense that Enoch predicted 
long before what afterwards became fixed in 
writing. [Alford thinks that the reference is to 
the Book of Enoch, ef. v. 17, but deems it pro- 
bable that the warnings contained in the histori- 
cal facts mentioned below, may also be meant.— 


M. 

Por this condemnation, of which the Apos- 
tle [?] treats in the sequel, seeing it, as it were, 
already present. Kpiua, here a judgment of con- 
demnation.—The corresponding passage in Peter 
is, ‘“ whose judgment now of a long time lingereth 
not, and their damnation slumbereth not,” 2 
Peter ii. 8. [Wordsworth: ‘The doom which 
they would incur, had been spocypaypévoyr, writ- 
ten public beforehand in the prophecy of Enoch 
(v. 14), and visibly displayed in the punishment 
of the Israelites . 5), and in that of the rebel 
angels (v. 6), and had been graven indelibly in 
letters of fire on the soil of Sodom and Gomorrah 

Wels 

inde God is unchangeably just and holy, all 
who sin after the manner of those thus punished, 
must look for like punishment to theirs. They 
have been publicly designated beforehand for it, 
by the punishment of those whom they imitate 
in sin. Therefore, these false teachers cannot 
plead ignorance of the consequences of their sin: 
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and you will be without excuse, if you are de- 
ceived by them. 


The false teachers here specially noted, were 
the Simonians, Nicolaitans and Ebionites,””—M. } 

Ungodly—lasciviousness, i. ¢., according 
to Stier’s explanation, those who refuse to know 
any thing of fear, submission and adoration. 
Men who, having torn themselves loose from 
God, the root of our life, show this in their life, 
of. 1 Peter iv. 18; 2 Peter ii. 5; iii. 7; Jude 16; 
Rom. iv. 5; v.6; 1 Tim.i.9. Their ungodliness 


is described by two exhibitions: a. They turn the | 5° 


of God into, lasctviouseness ; yépev, not—evan- 
gelical doctrine, Christian religion (Calov, al.), 
nor==aequired life of grace (de Wette, who com- 
pares Gal. v. 4; 1 Peter v. 12), for the descrip- 
tion which follows Fenders it highly improbehble, 
that these men had received (although only in 
part, as Stier thinks) the first-fruits of the Spirit 
conscious regeneration. But it is the grace 
offered to them in baptism, in calling, in the 
preaching of the word, in Holy Scripture, ac- 
uired for them by Christ and now ready for 
eir acceptance. They take hold of it, but put 
it in the wrong place, viz., there where the law 
ought to be, this is the force of perardbéva; in- 
stead of using it as an incentive to holiness, they 
employ it as a cloak of maliciousness, 1 Peter ii. 
16, as a passport of unrighteousness, Rom. vi. 1. 
2; 2 Peter ii. 19; Gal. v. 13. They draw the 
daring conclusion: Because God is so merciful, 
because Christ has redeemed us from sin, because 
this and that sin have been passed unpunished, 
therefore we need not be so particular concern- 
ing sin, cf. Sir. v. 8, sq.; Heb. vii. 12. Of course 
they thereby do not change the nature of grace, 
but only deprive themselves of its salutary ef- 
fects. [They change the state of grace and 
‘Christian liberty into a state of moral licence 
end wantonness; so Alford. Bede: ‘(Hane ¢fus 
gratiam transferunt in luxuriam, gué nunc tanto li- 
eentius et ibertus peccant, guanto minus se vident as- 
cy legis de admissie fascinoribus examinari.”’— 
Tov Geov jueSv. Huther: ‘‘An expression of the 
sense of adoption,” not exactly, as main- 
tains, in opposition to the ungodly. 
Ric dotAyecav, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 8: 2 Pet. ii. 7. 18. 


And deny the only Master, God and 
the Lord Jesus Christ.—pévov deorérnv Oedv. 
[See note 14 in App. Crit.—M.]. If Oedév were 
& genuine reading, the most natural construction 
would be this: They deny the Father and the 
Son (slthough even in this case the sole reference 
to Christ would be possible), for the want of the 
Article would be no objection to it, because it 
might be omitted on account of judy, of. Winer, 
pp. 141. 142. Even without the probably falee 
reading Ocdv, deorérn¢ may be applied to the Fa- 
ther, to the Son, like in Titus ii. 18, ao- 
cording to the doctrine of Paul, utyac Gedc relates 
tothe Father, cwrfp to the Son; but the compari- 
son of 2 Peter ii. 1, which Jude had before him, 
shows that the two predicates are to be under- 
stood of Christ. While Peter declares Christ to 
be the Lord that bought even these deceivers 
with His own blood, Jude infers therefrom that 
He is their only legitimate Lord, not as con- 
trasted with the other persons of the Godhead, 


but with foreign lords, who rule over and in them. 
Isa. xxvi. 18. This view of the is not 
affected by uévoc, which is generally attributed 
to the Father, and xipioc retains its ordinary and 
usual meaning. Huther, on the other hand, un- 
derstands deorérnyv of the Father, and cites Enoch 
xlviii. 11: ‘“‘They denied the Lord of the spirits 
and His Messiah,” cf. 1 John ii. 22; but this quo- 
oo is fully counterbalanced by that of 2 Peter 


[Alford applies deoréryy to the Father, and ar- 


es: 
1. That in every other place deoréri¢ is used 
of God, of. Luke ii. 29; Acts iv. 24; Rey. vi. 10; 


4. deoxérnv cal xipwv are hardly distinguish- 
able if both applied to Christ. On these grounds 
he agroes with Huther in roperens the rejected 
Oedv as having been, although a gloss, yet 


of the two passages to each other, that many cem- 
mon terms are used in different senses.—M. | 

Deny, eee 2 Pet. ii. 1. The reference here is 
according to the description of those deceivers, 
more especially to their practical denying (#0 de 
Wette and Huther). Even the book of Enoch 
(ixvii. 8.10; xci. 7) connects in the oase of the 
ungodly the denial of the Lord of the spirits with 
voluptuousness. 


[DOCTRINAL AND ETHIOAL. ] 


[Ver. 3. ‘The faith is that system of truths re- 
vealed in the Holy Scriptures con the 
dispensations of the God, whom we adore, and 
into whose name we were baptized, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, three Persons, one 
God. These truths are proposed to us as the 
ground of our hope, our comfort, and our joy; 
as the principles on which the conduct of life is 
to be framed, accepted and rewarded. We re- 
ceive the revelation, which contains the truths, 
upon that plenary and satisfactory evidence 
vouchsafed us of its authenticity, and we receive 
the truths, which it contains, on the authority of 
the Revealer. The different articles of our 
belief, dispersed in the Scriptures, were very 
early collected into summaries styled creeds, re- 
cited at baptism, and constituting thenceforward 
the badge and test of a man’s profession. By a 
formulary of this kind the catechumen himself 
was instructed; ‘the faith once delivered” was 
transmitted down to posterity; the members of 
the spiritual society were kept together; the 
doctrines, by them believed and taught, were 
made known to the world, and ished from 
a multitude of heterogeneous and erroneous 
opinions, by them disctaimed; a eonnection with 
the maintainers of which would justly have 
brought discredit on themselves and their cause. 
For these reasons the use of creeds appears to 
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have at first been introduced and since con- 
tinued.” Horne.—HM. ] | 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The calling of God the beginning of all His 
exhibitions of grace.—General and particular 
calling. Man’s relation thereto.—Believers the 
possession, the spoil, the crown and reward of 
the Lord Jesus.—The Christian life a state of 
constant warfare.—The great danger of abusing 

e.—The manifold denial of the Lord that 
ught us. 

Starke :—Every Christian should be an hon- 
est Judas; 1. ¢., a confessor, confessing Christ 
before the world according to the belief of his 
heart in word and life, that Christ may confess 
him before .His Father. Mitt. x. 82.—Would that 
all Jews were such, or would soon become such. 
Rom. x.1.—It is not enough for 8 man’s salva- 
tion that he receive the call of grace, he must 
accept it, become holy and persevere in grace, 
Is. lv. 8: Rev. ii. 10; 1 Cor. xv. 1. 2.—Chris- 
tianity is never at a stand-still, but ever 
growing and progressing, 1 Thess. iii. 12; iv. 1. 
—We must fight for our faith against our lusts, 
the world and Satan; otherwise we shall not 
receive the end of faith, the salvation of our 
souls, 1 Pet. i. 9.—God has prepared His grace 
for the penitent that are of a broken heart, 
Is, lxi. 1, and namely for their consolation and 
amendment. This truth ungodly men reverse in 
that they accord grace to the impenitent, not for 
their amendment, but for their security.—The 
more secret an enemy, the more dangerous, Ps. 
lxiv. 6. 7.—Sinning in reliance upon grace is the 
poison which corrupts and kills the greatest 
number of souls. The Gospel is to them a savour 
of death unto death.—Those who deny Christ 
that bought them with His blood, are the servants 
ofthe devil, 1 Jno. iii. 8. 

K. H. Rizagr:—Even evil times should neither 
make us evil and harsh, nor cause us to fall from 
our first love. Whatever remains to be done, 
must be done by love, 1 Thess. ii. 7.—Contend- 
ing without one’s own edification would amount 
to quarrelling. Edification without contending 
is indifference which does not sufficiently con- 
sider what edifying is. Cf. v. 20.—The devil in- 
troduces his children of malice among the chil- 
dren of the kingdom, even as tares creep in 
among good wheat and at first cannot be dis- 


tinguished from it. His lies always spring up 
under some borrowed rag of truth. 

Stree :—In the accredited, sealed word of the 
Scriptures we have the authentic deposit of the 
precious jewel of the first testimony of faith, 
which deposit is to be preserved and ae aardn 
becomes the permanent rule of faith.—The, fai 
delivered to Christendom is the treasure for the 
unimpaired possession and enjoyment of. which 
we must fight against hostile powers.—God has 
a holy purpose of justice in that He gives up to 
the deception of powerful error all those who 
would not believe in the truth with all their heart, 
as they ought, 2 Thess. ii. 8-12.—Those who will 
not obey Christ, to the Christ whom they ought 
and must know as the Lord, have also no God in 
heaven, no gods (Ps. Ixxxii.; Exod. xxii. 28) on 
earth, and become through and through rebels 
and insurrectionists. 

dep vehemency (some smartness 
and sharpneas) of speech may sometimes be used 
in defence of truth, and impugning errors of bad 
consequence; especially when it concerneth the 
interests of truth that the reputation and author- 
ity of its adversaries should somewhat be abased 
or abated. If by a partial opinion or reverence 
toward them, however begotten in the minds of 
men, they strive to overbear or discountenance 
a good cause, their cause, so far as truth permit- 
teth, and need requireth, may be detected and dis- 
played. For this cause particularly may we 
presume our Lord (otherwise so meek in His 
temper, and mild in his carriage toward all men) 
did characterize the Jewish scribes in such terms, 
that their authority (being then so prevalent 
with the people) might not prejudice the truth, 
and hinder the efficacy of His doctrine. This is 
part of that érayuvifecba: rH rioret, the duty of 
contending earnestly for the faith, which is incum- 
bent upon us.—M.]: 

Sermon-Themes: ; 

Ver. 1. Spiritual fellowship with Christ. 

Ver. 8. The rule of faith. Zeal for the cause 
of Christianity. The faith once delivered to the 
saints, a depositum or trust, committed to the 
care of the Church. Civil government and re- 
ligion. 

OF. on v. 4. Cuaagt, Nicnoias: The abuse 
of God's grace, discovered in the kinds, causes, 
punishments, symptoms, cures, differences, cau- 
tions, and other practical improvements thereof. 
4to., Oxford, 1659.—M. } 


VERSES 5~15. 


Couzzwes :—Three examples of the punitive justice of God, typical of the judgment awaiting those deceivers, introduced 
as a warning, vv. 5-8; more particular description of their sins. An exclamation of woe, v. 11, followed by additional 
details of their character, and an application tu them of a prophecy of Enoch. 


5 I will? therefore Boe you in remembrance, ers ye* once knew this,‘ how that 


the Lord,® having sav 


the people out of the land of 


gypt, afterward destroyed * them 


6 that believed not. And the angels’ which kept not their first estate, but left their 
own habitation, he hath reserved® in everlasting chains* under darkness unto the 
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7 judgment ofthe great day. Even as” Sodom and Gomorrah, and the cities about them 


8 
9 


10 
11 


12 


18 


14 
15 


in like manner,” giving themselves over to fornication, and going after strange” flesh, 
are set forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of eternal fire. Likewise™ also 
these filthy dreamers defile ' the flesh, despise dominion, and speak evil of dignities.* 
#Y et Michael the archangel, when contending with the devil he disputed about the 
body of Moses, durst ” not bring against him a railing accusation, but said, The Lord 
rebuke thee. But these speak evil of those things ® which they know not: but what they 
know ” naturally, as brute beasts, in those things they corrupt themselves. Woe unto 
them! for they have gone in the way of Cain, and ran greedily after the error of Ba- 
laam for reward,” and perished in the gainsaying of Core. These are spots in your 
feasta of charity," when they feast with you, feeding themselves without fear: clouds 
they are without water, carried about™ of winds; trees whose fruit withereth,* with- 
out fruit, twice dead, plucked up by the roots; Raging waves of the sea, foaming out 
their own shame; wandering stars, to whom is reserved the blackness of darkness for 
ever. And Enoch, also, the.seventh from Adam, prophesied™ of these, saying, Behold 
the Lord® cometh with ten thousand of his saints,* To execute judgment upon all, 
and to convince” all that are™ ungodly among them of all their ungodly deeds which 
they have ungodly committed, and of all their hard speeches which ungodly sinners 
have spoken against him. 


Verse 5. (1 82, not=therefore, but=bnt. 
Klhner: “8¢ most generally has an adversative force, and hence can express e kind of contrast. 


In respect to its signification, it ranks like the Latin autem, between the copulative connectives (1 ¢ 
nai) and the adversative (aAAd, etc.), since it contains both a copulative and adversative f{ an 
hence either opposes one thought to another, (adversative), or merely contrasts it (copulative). Hence 
it is very frequently used in Greek, where the English uses and. The new thought being different 
from the preceding is placed in contrast with it.” 

Winer (pp. 472. 473): “8é Nsvern means therefore, then; nor for, nor does it ever serve as a mere copula or 
particle of transition.“—M.] 

ers enee ore to desire. Its force ought to be brought out in a stronger form than the ambiguous 
te will '—— 

(ouas. The ne of the second yas is lost in B. V.; itis emphatic, and the emphasis ought to be 
brought ont. “ But I wish to remind you, you who... ."—M.]} 

(4ei8déz7a¢ has a Present sense. They know it once all, certainly, fully. This thorough knowledge of 
oe is the nme 6 Jude’s reminding them. ey know it now ; not that they know it once and have 
now forgotten {t.—M. 

§ Lachm., Tisch. read eidérag dwaf wdvra, 5726 Tey So Vulgate. Stier says, that this would 
be unexampled, unintelligible, remarkable; that the dark Epistle had been much corrected and glossed. 
De Wette agrees with binann, following A. B. C. and other authorities, but not in of 
‘Incous. he reading wdyra is also sustained by Cod. Sin., several Cursives, Copt. Syriac. It ie on 
many accounts preferable to rov ro. 

*‘Ingovs instead of K v pcos ie the reading of A. B., several Cursives, Valg. Copt., Sahidic, Ethiopic and 
Armenian verse.; also of Didymus, Cyril, Jerome, Cassian, and received by Griesb. and Lachmann. In 
point of doctrine, it pens th that of Paul. Cf. 1 Oor. x. 1-11; Heb. iii. 7-19; iv. 1.2—M.] 

[® il ddd, the second time, again not afterwards, asin E. V. The frst thing was deliverance, the sec- 
ond destruction. 8o Engl. Annot., Stier, Pelle, Huther, Wordsw., Lillie.—M. 
(German: “ But I will remind you, you that have known this once, that the Lord, having saved the people 
out of the land of Bgypt, for the second time destroyed those who believed not.” 

Translate: “But I wish to remind you, you who know all things once for all, that the Lord, having saved 
the people out of the land of pt, the next time destroyed those who believed not.” —M. } 

Verse 6. [7 ar yerovs. The omission of the Article here contrasts angels with men, of whom Jude has spoken in 
the previous verse. rovs nw «x. £. A. epecifies the particular class of angels in question.—M. 
(P8eemotie &t8lous, Abl.inetr. “With everlasting bonds.” “E. V., 18 times out of 20 (the other ex- 


ception being Mk. vii. 35, has bands or bonds.” Lillie. Calvin: es wae eeccum 
trahunt sua noule et poeta di obvoluti manent. Interea in meen pga ice psn 


Verse 7. ae with Vbrwouvaoas, Viz: “I 
fis rd» Smocor rovrocs rpeéeov=in like manner as these men.—M. 
érépas. “Nowhere else docs E. V. translate érepo¢, which occurs 98 times, by strange.” Lillie.—M. 
(German :—“ How Sodom and Gomorrah, and the cities around them, having whored themselves out in 
manner ha and gone after strange flesh, are set forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of 
eternal 
late:— .... having given themselves over to fornication in like manner as these men, and gone 
after other flesh, are set forth, etc.—M.] 
Verse 8. [18 udvro0+, omitted in E. V., has adversative force, and should be rendered by some such word as yet, hew 


ever, etc.—M. 

[4uew.... 8a, J, the one hand, on the other. Calvin:—* Notanda aufem est antithesis, quum dici! on 
CARNEM OONTAMINARE: Aoc est, quod minus prestantie habet, dehonestare: ef tamen spermere quas pre 
brosum, quod in genere humano maxime excellit.”—M.] 

("5 Cod. Sin. has ecvpsdéryras.—M.]} 

(German :—“ Now in like manner these dreamers also defile the flesh, and thus (dabef=atherewith, at the 
samo time) reject the dominion and revile the majesties.” 
late :—‘ In like manner, however, these dreamers also on the one hand defile the flesh, on the othe 
rejoct lordship and speak evil of dignities.”—M.] 


VER. 


5-15. 17 


Verse 9. 4 Lachm. reads: Sra Mexaha & dpxdyyeAros rére TE 8ta BSA; but we prefer, with Btier, the 


common reading. 


& 
PT ova éerdéAuneoe, did not dare, or dared not, better than durst not of EB. V. The former is Ldllie’s render- 
ing, the latter that of German version.—M.] 


Verse 10. [8 oaa 


(Wordsw.), omata qus (Bengel), whatsoever thin 


ova pey.. 


.. 60a 82 state an antithesis, whic 


distributive force, and is variously rendered tg ulg.), quotquoé (Laurm.), quse ef quanta 
gs (Kenr, Lillie). 
8 


ould be brought out.—M. 


D9 éxiorarvra: is stronger than otdac: of the first clause, cf. Mk. xiv. 68; the former is to wnderstand, 


the latter, to know. 


[German :—“ These, on the contrary, revile those things which they know not; but those things which 


they understand natural] 


y, as the brute beasts, even therein do they ruin themselves.” 


[Translate :—“ These, however, on the one hand, speak evil of whatsoever things they flow not, on tho 
other, whatsoever things they understand naturally, as the brute beasts, in those they corrupt them- 


selves.”—M.] 
Versell.[xai ry rAdvy 


rov Badadm pmeoGod; the construction of this difficnit clause, which has the most 


weighty authorities, is that which takes try wAdy meso Dative of the direction tn which (Dodd., Mack. 


Thom., Scott, Stier, Peile, Wahl, Robins., Wordsw., 
(80 wie Tynd., Cran., Reims, vss.; 
lie. al.). See Winer, p. 219, 2 30, 10, e.—M. 


xépdous xdpev; 
Wordew., LA ; 


e), and pecGovedverca pioGod, or Oecc.’s 
Grot., Beng., Bloomf., Stier, Winer, Robins., 


[German :—‘“Woe unto them, for they have walked in the way of Cain, and the error of Balaam with his 


hire has drawn them along, and in the gainsaying of Korah they havo 
This can hardly be called a translation; it is a paraphrase, whic 
: idee port _* Yoo unto them, for i. the way feb Cain og fk 
ey rus ong (Beng.: effusi sunt, torrens aggere ;’ Gree 
here), and in the gainsaying of Core they perished.” —M. 
; atvray instead of vue y, and supplies oi beforedy rats. Stier also 
“in their love-feasts.” 
Bin., G., Syr., Lachm., Tisch. 
Cod. Sin. has the reading od 70 ciowy yoyyiorat peppipupos 
avtay stopevdépevos, which Tischendorf characterizes thus: * 
Tisch. al. read rapagdepspevar, driven fast. 
épevas, which is certainly an unauthentic r 
ords., Alford, Lillie are all in favour of the former. 


of the ori 
fhe error of Balaam 


Verse 12. “1 Lachm. reads 
grounds the readi 
[ot é» rats, A.B., 


wepide 
Tisch., 
popevac.—M.} 


perished.” 
takes considerable oktd & with the 
al and in 


refers on internal 
wétacs is less authentic here than in 2 Pet. 


ka(**xarajrag éxcOuplag 
* improb. yoy y. wo p.—M.] 

The sense is not essentially different [t. ¢., from 
. A. B.C., Sin, Griesb., Schols, h., 

Sin. haswavri dvduw wapage 


[* Sin. d@cvomreapixa for dO. voTweptva.—M.} 
(German :—“ These are spots in your love-feasts, carousing together without eg? feeding themselves, clouds 


‘ without water, driven fast by winds, late-autumnal trees, unfruitful, twice 


ead, uprooted.” 


(Translate :—*‘ These are rocks in your love-feasts, carousing together without fear, feeding themselves, 
clouds without water, borne along by winds, late-autumnal trees, unfruitful, twice dead, uprooted.” 


or reasons see below in Exegetical 


F M. + 
Versel4. (Mrpodyrevaoe 8t cal rovrors (Sin. trpoex oc areves): “ But for these also prophesied Enoch,’’ 


better than “ But of these”’ (German), and E. 


on he 


% Sin. 6 «vpcos—M.] 
Sin, ayiwy ayyeAey. German inserts between brackets after myriads (of ange 
Verse 15. 7 Lachm., Tisch. read simply : €Aéy€éac [following A. B., Cod. Sin., which latter has the v on: éAdyfae 


wdgav Wuxhy; an 
% atte» restor 
[German :—“ To 
wherein they 


have spoken nst Him.” 


[Translate :—‘‘ To exercise judgment upon al 
godly deeds, lash they were ungodly 


against Him. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 5. But I will remind you—believed 
not.—This connects with 2 Pet. i. 12, although 
there the reference ia not to historical facts, but 
to doctrines. In like manner the words, ‘you 
who know all things once for all’ revert to that 
passage as well as to spoyivdéoxorrec, 2 Pet. iii. 
17.—anaf rovro (cf. Appar. Crit., N. 5). It is 
inadmissible to connect Graf with trouvijoa:, or 
to take it in the sense of once, formerly, from 
the beginning; it rather has here its usual mean- 
ing, you have heard it once for all and stamped 
it on your memory; you need not any new in- 
struction on that head; but it is matter of urgent 
necessity for you to be reminded of it, earnestly 
to deliberate upon it, and to apply what has tak- 
en place to events as they occur. It is not re- 
lated to the following 1rd detrepov. If we adopt 
the reading srévra, all that is necessary is to con- 
nect it with the sequel, to the historical facts, 
and hence not to take itas at 1 Jno. ii. 20. 
[eidérag wdvra. Remembering that Jude wrote 
against the Gnostics (the men of knowledge), who 
laid claim to superior knowledge, and on that 
pretence beguiled their hearers into corrupt doc- 
trines and licentious practices (2 Pet. i. 2. 8), the 
words e:déra¢ méyra seem to have an implied an- 


omits afterwards a 


Lillie), and of all the hard speech 


coeBeias tea 

by Tischend. in his last edition, after A. B. ¥ K., while Lachmann omits it. 

ve judgment against all, and to convict 

ve shown themselves ungodly, and of all the hard speeches, which the ungodly sinners 


1 ungodly ones of all their ungodly deeds, 


and to convict all the ungodly among them of all their un- 


oa which sinners spake 


tithesis, and while affirming of his readers that 
they had all the knowledge necessary to their 
salvation (1 Jno. ii. 20), put them on their guard 
against the pretended superiority of knowledge 
of the Gnostics. See Wordsworth in loc.—M.]. 
—Huther says on the reading 6 Iyootc that it 
unfolds the same view as 1 Cor. x. 4, and that 
the name of Jesus in this connection may be ac- 
counted for by the popular character of a paren- 
etic Epistle.—7rd defrepov neither—afterward, nor 
==on the contrary (Grotius). Forced is also the 
explanation of Winer, pp. 642, 648: ‘The Lord, 
after having delivered them, did, on a second oc- 
casion (when they were in need of His helping 
grace), refuse them His delivering grace and de- 
stroy them.”’ Equally unnatural is that of Hu- 
ther: ‘*God did reveal Himself to His people in 
two ways, the first time as a Deliverer, the sec- 
ond time as Judge, that is in the latter instance 
as Judge of the unbelieving who did not trust- 
fully and obediently rely upon His promise.” 
Similarly Stier: ‘‘After God’s deliverance and 
pardoning there is also a second time surely fol- 
lowing in the case of the unworthy.” No, it is 
said, He destroyed them the second time, and 
should be referred to two judgments of destruc- 
tion, once, when the people, with the exception 
of a few, perished in the wilderness, and again 
to the Babylonish captivity, Numb. xiv. 28; 2 
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Chron. xxxvi. 16, etc. The corresponding pas- 
sage in 2 Peter (ii. 2) specifies the example of 
the flood; Jude wished to select a still stronger 
example, exhibiting a two-fold destruction of the 
chosen people. Notwithstanding the former 
wonderful deliverance, the people were twice de- 
stroyed. Had this Epistle been written after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Jude might have added 
a 7d tpirov. [Notwithstanding Fronmiiller’s em- 
phatic assertion to the contrary, we feel con- 
strained to advocate the view recommended in 
Appar. Crit.,note 6. It is more telling in point 
of fact and more congruous in point of doctrine ; 
it is perfectly sound in point of grammar, and 
the charge of its being forced and unnatural is 
arbitrary and unsupported by reasons.—M. } 

Ver. 6. And the angele—darkness.—The 
allusion in 2 Pet. ii. 4 is here more fully ex- 
plained. If it could be proved that Jude had 
before him the book of Enoch, which repeatedly 
adverts to the coming down of the angels in order 
to contaminate themselves with women, we 
should not be warranted to think here of the first 
fall in the world of spirits. But this presump- 
tion is not certain. See note on 2 Pet. ii. 4. 

Their first estate.—Huther explains dpyf of 
the dominion, originally assigned to them; others 
(e. g., Calvin, Grotius) of their original condition, 
estate, cf. Jno. viii. 44. th ideas may be 
combined as Stier [and others] do. [In that 
case we have primam dignitatem, Carps. al.—M. ] 

Their own habitation, not heaven in gen- 
eral, but their own dwelling of light assigned to 
them by the Creator. Their fall and guilt seem 
to have been the consequence of their leaving 
that habitation and arbitrarily going beyond the 
sphere allotted to them. There is no explicit 
reference to Satan, but ,«) rypelv, which points to 
incitement from without, may allude to him. 
Delitzsch: ‘‘They made themselves at home on 
earth and exchanged the power belonging to their 
vocation in heaven with an earthly exhibition 
ef power usurped for the sake of selfish sen- 
sual indulgence." 

Forthe judgment of the great day, i. ¢., 
for the last judgment at the end of the world; 
an amplification of 2 Pet. ii. 4; cf. Acts ii. 20; 
Rev. vi. 17; xvi. 14. 

With everlasting bonds.—Peter has only 
‘‘chains (bands) of darkness,” cf v. 7. The book 
of Enoch has this variation: ‘Bind them for 
seventy generations under the earth until the 
day of judgment, then shall they be removed to 
the lowest depths of fire.” 

Under darkness.—De Wette: ‘In the depth 
of the under-world, in the abyss.” Rev. xx. 2. 
8. At the same time the reference to the in- 
ward, spiritual darkness of the love of evil, must 
not be overlooked. See 2 Pet. ii. 4. [Clement of 
Alex. says, ‘‘that the chains in which the evil 
angels are now confined, are the air near this 
earth of ours, (‘‘vicinus terris locus, caliginosus 
aér), and that they may well be said to be chained, 
because they are restrained from recovering the 
glory and happiness they have lost.” 

Wordsworth: ‘This passage is cited by 
Origen in Hit. tom., XV., p. 698, and in Rom. 
db. 8., vol. IV., p. 510, where he calls this Epis- 
tle Scriptura divina,” bid. lib., V., p. 549.—M. ] 

Vx. 7. How Sodom and Gomorrah, etc.— 


THE EPISTLE GENERAL OF JUDE. 


To the two examples taken from the past history of 
Israel] and the invisible world, Jude, again agree- 
ing with Peter, adds a new example, taken from 
the heathen world, of a punitive judgment the 
consequences of which still remain. 

The cities around them, an addition to 2 
Pet. ii. 6. Admah and Zeboim. Deut. xxix. 23; 
Hos. xi. 8. 

In like manner as these men, rofrow may 
be connected with Sodom and Gomorrah, that is, 
the inhabitants of those cities; as the sin of those 
cities is generally known, it cannot be thought 
strange that it is indirectly adverted to. It is 
less known of the other two cities, hence the se- 
lection of this word. Bengel refers rotrocc to the 
false teachers, v. 4, but he thereby anticipates 
the thought of v. 8. The majority of modern 
expositors believe the reference to be to the fallen 
angels, who, according to the book of Enoch, 
sinned in like manner. See on 2 Pet. ii. 6. We 
cannot believe that Jude or Peter considered 
fables of apocryphal books, like those contained 
in the book of Enoch and the Gospel of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, and which cannot be substan- 
tiated by Gen. vi. to be true, (see Evangel. Kir- 
chenzeitung, 1858, p. 35, sq.), although Jude re- 
fers to them and confirms some of their state- 
ments. [Bengel’s construction, which is also 
that of Wordsworth and others, seems to be more 
natural and less artificial than that recommended 
by Fronmiiller. The anticipation of the thought 
of v. 8, is no valid objection. Jude first points 
out the analogy in general terms and then devel- 
ops it. The very sins of Sodom and Gomorrah 
were those of some of the Gnostic sects. See the 
description of the Nicolaitans in Iren. i. 20; 
Theodoret haer. fab., 1. Epiphan. haer. 26.—M.] 

éxrropvetecy, although not used elsewhere in the 
New Testament, is of frequent occurrence in the 
LXX., where it is generally applied to spiritual 
whoredom, but also to physical in Gen. xxxviii. 


24 for ist . €« is intensive, and denotes extrava- 


gant'lust. The idea “transcending the limits of 
nature’’ belongs to what follows. 

Gone after strange flesh, dreAdoiwa 
ortow capxoc Erépac;—anxtpxeodar orricw, to go after, 
literally, Mk.i. 20; then tropically. Peter uses 
the term sopetecar bricw, 2 Pet. ii. 10. Bee 
note there. It is evident that this term cannot 
apply to angels, who have no flesh. 

Are set forth, etc. ; mpéxervra: [literally : lie 
before the eyes, ante (oculos) jyacent.—M.] The 
parallel passage, 2 Pet. ii. 6, has a different turn, 
‘shaving made [set, instituted—M.] them an ex- 
ample.’”’ There we have trddecyua, here detypa. 
The Dead Sea is to this day a testimony of that 
catastrophe; ruins of the sunken cities were 
haps still visible in the days of Jude at low- 
water; but this is not the case now, although 
such a myth of travellers is occasionally circa- 
lated. See Zeller Bibl. Worterbuch, p. 510. 

Ilvpé¢ aiwviov should be construed with diay, 
= Wette), not with detyya. Stier: “They saf- 

er a punishment intended to serve as an exam- 
ple and type of eternal fire.” Cf. Wisdom x. 7 
[On the construction with diay, Wordsworth 
offers the following exposition: ‘As Sodom and 
Gomorrah suffer the vengeance of a fre that con- 
sumed them finally, so that they will never be 


VER. 5-15. 


restored, as long as the world lasts, so the bodies 
and souls of the wicked will suffer, as long as 
they are capable of suffering, which, since they 
are immortal, will, as Tertullian says: ‘be for- 
ever,” ‘‘ertmue tidem, qui nunc, nec alii post resur- 
rechonem: Dei quidem cultores, apud Deum sEMPER, 
- profank verd tn penam aque? JUGIS IGRIS habentes 
est tps naturd ejus, divind seilicet, subministration- 
om IKGCORRUPTIBILITATIS.” Apol.48.—M.]. De 
Wette says that ‘‘subterraneous fire is presumed 
to be beneath the sea that covers the cities.” 
May this not be a false presumption ?—#iré yer, 
2 Macc. iv. 48; 2 Thess, i.9. [On the Eternity 
of future punishment, see Bp. Taylor’s Sermon on 
eal adyent to judgment, part IIL, 3. 6.— 


J 

Vaz. 8. Now in like manner, etc.—péivra 
has at once illative and adversative force. Now, 
in like manner, however—i. ¢., without taking 
warning from those Divine judgments. 

ae alao, refers back to v. 4. 
"Evervalépevo, on account of zév and dé should be 
construed both with picivous: and averover. This 
aets aside various false interpretations, which 
make reference to voluptuous dreams, nocturnal 
pollutions, ete. As évimvoy differa from dyvecpor in 
that the former denotes a confused state of soul, an 
abnormal influence ofthe imagination on the bodily 
organs, whereas the latter designates a elear and 
sometimes most significant dream, so évumyialéue- 
vo: is designed ta portray that state of the soul 
in which the Ego is eontrolled and held captive 
by the power of ungodly, sensual impulses. 
Stier: ‘‘Their inner man ia benumbed, blinded, 
absorbed by gloomy visions, dreamy and holden 
with sleep. Cf. Is. xxix. 10. 

[Bengel: ‘Uno verbo évurmaldpevor homsnum 
mere naturalium indoles graphice admodum deseripta 
est. Somntane multa videre, audtre, etc., sibi vide- 
tur; concuptscentia agifatur, gaudio, angore, timore, 
rel. Alt nescit tmperare sibi in tsto statu: sed qualis 
est tmago tn somnio ex tmagine oria, talis hominum 
tllorum conditio. Hinc, omnibus licet rationis nervis 
adhibitis, concipere nequeunt, filios lucis vera libertate, 
tn luct expergefactos, perfrut.”’ 

Hornejus: ‘Tam instpientes sunt, ut quasi 
lethargo quodam sopiti non tanitum tmpure vivant, 
sed eltam quse non norunt tam audaciter vituperent.”’ 

Arnaud: ‘' Cependant ceuz-ci, comme des gens 
gut agissent sans savoir ce gu'ils font, comme s'ils 
révaient, pour ainsi dire... .. ””—M. 

Defile the flesh, :. ¢., their own and strange 
flesh. The idea has a turn somewhat different 
from 2 Peter ii. 10, to which Jude here alludes. 
Peter speaks of the lust, Jude of its gratification. 
In the sequel also Jude goes farther than Peter, 
@ circumstance noteworthy with regard to their 
relation to each other. ‘*Avereiv stronger than 
Katagpovelv; see on 2 Pet. ii. 10. 11. In like man- 
ner v. 9 contains an expansion of and deviation 
from 2 Pet.ii. 11. The attempt of interpreting 
that passage by the verse under notice leads to 
confusion and forced meanings. 

Ver. 9. But Michael, the archangel, etc. 
—A comparison showing the daring and crimi- 
nality of their blaspheming. They dare to do 
something against the lordship and the glories 

see on them note on 2 Peter ii. 11), which even 
ichael, the archangel, did not venture to do 
against Satan. The Hebrew Michael signifies, 


‘Who is like God,” and denotes the humility and 
greatness of this Prince of angels, as well as the 
standard of all his actions, of. Ex. xv. 11; Ps. 
lxxxix. 7. 8 He is called one of the chief 
Princes, Dan. x. 18; the great Prince stending 
up and fighting for the children of the people of 
God, ch. xii. 1; cf. Rev. xii. 7; 1 Thess. iv. 16. 
In the book of Enoch, where however the inci- 
dent mentioned is not recorded, we read of him 
(as cited by Huther): ‘Who (set) over human 
virtue, governs the nations.” Jude supposes his 
readers familiar with this incident. The Jews 
had from ancient times various traditions of the 
burial of Moses, of a contest about his soul. 
According to Oecumenius, the tradition ran that 
God had charged Michael the archangel with the 
burial of Moses; that Satan opposed him, bring- 
ing an accusation against him relating to the mur- 
der of the Egyptian; in consequence of which he 
was unworthy of such honourable burial. Jude, 
like Paul, 2 Tim. iii. 8, probably drew from this 
tradition, the Spirit of God directing him to ex- 
tract the truth from those traditions. It is there- 
fore not necessary to assume here a special reve- 
lation vouchsafed to Jude. Origen, Epiphanius 
and others refer to a book called ‘‘7he Ascension 
or Removal of Moses,” but that book is doubtlees 
of a later origin, and it is more probable that 
Jude mede use of oral tradition rather than of 
that book. 

Contending with the devil.—Acaxpevénevoc 
dueAéyeto; diaxpivecOa, to get into dispute, td se- 
parate and disagree, particularly to carry on a 
dispute in law. The words diadfyero bre TO dia- 
fBéA show that it was a verbal altercation. Stier: 
‘‘The powers of heaven and hell contended con- 
sequently for the body of the man of God after 
his death.” ® 

Dared not, eta.—Huther: ‘From fear of the 
original glory of the devil.” Better, ‘‘from pro- 
found dread of the majesty of God.” Kpiocy ért- 
géperv, cf. Acts xxv. 18, to give a sentence of 
condemnation against one. BAaognplac==PAdogy- 
pov, 2 Peter ii. 11; words of insult, anger, or 
words of satire and mockery. Stier remarks, 
that even Father Luther did occasionally trans- 
gress in this respect and speak far too defiantly 
against the enemy. 

The Lord rebuke thee.—The Angel of the 
Covenant addresses these words to Satan in Zech. 
iii. 2; cf. Acts xxiii. 8; 2 Tim. iv. 14. The 
enemy himself has betrayed the secret that he 
may be overcome by the words, ‘‘The Most Mer- 
ciful rebuke thee.” Bengel: ‘‘Modesty is an 
angelic virtue.” 

Vr. 10. These, however, eto.—Jude now 
passes from the particular expression of that 
daring disposition to the general. They speak 
evil, in general, of all things which they know 
not. For 60a is not=é, but=guecunque. The 
reference is to the whole sphere of things invisible: 
and heavenly, including the défa. They are 
held by the delusion of materialism, that only 
that is real which may be seen with the eyes and 
touched by the hands, cf. Col. ii. 18. 

But those things which they under- 
stand.—’Exioravra:, apparently stronger than 
oidact, ig an ironical expression. The things 
they thoroughly understand, viz., the objects 
and means of sensual enjoyment, they use for 
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their destruction, and really understand nothing 
of their nature and effects. 

Naturally, as the brute beasts; gvoixic dc 
ra ddoya (aa, go together. Their understanding 
does not go beyond that which the instincts of 
nature, the instinctive desire of food and pro- 
creation, teach brute beasts. But they sink 
even beneath them because of their own free 
will and deliberation, they prostitute in carnal 
indulgence those powers of the soul which ought 
to introduce them to God and heavenly things. 
The parallel passage, 2 Peter ii. 12, reads: ‘‘ They 
speak evil of the things that they understand 
not,” with this difference, however, that Peter 
not only states the additional particular of the 
destiny of the brute creation, but connects also 
gvoiwa with (aa, whereas here it goes with éric- 
racda. It is evident that Jude made free use of 
the passage in Peter. 

Therein do they ruin themselves, cf. 2 
Peter ii. 12; Ps. xlix. 18. 21. 

Ver. 11. Woe unto them, etc.—An utter- 
ance of woe, of frequent occurrence in the 

eches of our Lord, expressive of pain and in- 
dignation, and conveying the threat of punish- 
ment, cf. Matt. xi. 21; xviii. 7; xxiii. 18; xxiv. 
19; xxvi. 24; Mark xiv. 21; ‘xiii. 17; Luke vi. 
24. 26; xi. 42; xvii.1. Bengel: ‘‘The only pas- 
sage where this Apostle alone utters a woe for 
three reasons.” Paul says, 1 Cor. ix. 16: ‘Woe is 
unto me, if I preach not the gospel.” The expres- 
sion occurs repeatedly in the book of Revelation, 
ch. viii. 18; ix. 12; xi. 14; xii. 12; xviii. 10. 16. 
19. 2 Peter ii. 14, has ‘cursed children,’’ lit. 
‘‘children of malediction.” Jude paraphrases it 
by, ‘‘ woe unto them,’’ which threatens them with 
the curse. Jude, in addition to the example of 
Balaam, which we have in 2 Peter, produces the 
examples of Cain and the company of Core as 
types of the mind and judgment of those persons. 
He adverts rather to the order of the matter than 
to the order of time. 

They walked.—De Wette: ‘‘ Their career is 
regarded as already completed, the author pro- 
phetically foreseeing their end.” This contains 
a hint in favour of the genuineness of the Epistle. 

The way of Cain; 19 6d9, of. Acta xiv. 16; 
ix. 81; the Dative of the direction in which [see 
above App. Crit., note 20.—M.], cf. 1 Sam. xv. 
20; LXX. Tob. iv. 5. It is not difficult to find 
the point of comparison. It is acting upon mere 
natural instincts, on the selfish impulses of nature 
(cf. gvoixac, v. 10), in contempt of the warnings 
of God in the conscience and in His word. De 
Wette stops at the idea that Cain is here men- 
tioned as the archetype of all bad men. Too ge- 
neral. Calov and others understand it of spirit- 
ual murder by deceiving the brethren, or of fiery 
persecution, so Lyra. Arbitrary. Schnecken- 
burger refers to the moral skepticism of the de- 
ceivers, since in the later writings of the Jews, 
Cain is represented to have said: ‘‘There is no 
Judge, no other world, no reward for the righ- 
teous, no punishment for the wicked.” Far- 
fetched. Stier: ‘‘Selfish, hateful envy of the 
pious brother, because his piety was pleasing to 
God, consequently to God and man at one and 
the same time, the resistance of an evil conscience 
which is defiant instead of humbling itself, the 
root of the Cainite sin from which full hatred de- 


velops with fearful velocity into the act of murder.”’ 
Huther: ‘In comparing these false teachers 
with Cain, Jude intends to describe them as re- 
sisting God from envy of the grace shown to be- 
lievers.” But this is not the description of those 
deceivers.—[Wordsworth: ‘Specially applicable 
to some classes of the Gnostics, who dared im- 
piously to affirm that ‘Cain was made by a 
power superior to that of the Creator; and who 
acknowledged Esau, Korah and the Sodomites, 
and all such, as their own kindred.’ See Iren. I, 
31. Scat! 1, 85, p. 113 (Grabe). Cf. Tertull, 
Prescr. c. 47; Clem. Alexandr., Strom. 7, p. 549; 
Hippolyt., PAs. p. 188; Epiph., Her. 88; Theo- 
doret, Heret. fab. c.15; Philostr. c. 2; Tillemont, 
II., p. 21. These false teachers destroy like 
Cain; they love lucre and allure to sin like Ba- 
laam; they make divisions in the Church of 
Christ like Korah. Catena, p. 164, and of. Bede 
on 1 John i. 6.”—M.] 

And in the error of Balaam, etc.—Peter 
has, ‘“‘They went astray, following the way of 
Balaam, the son of Bosor, who loved the wages 
of unrighteousness.” Jude gives this in a con- 
tracted form. See 2 Peter ii. 16.16. wAdvy, ef. 
2 Peter ii. 18; James v. 20; Ezek. xxxiii. 16, 
LXX. Huther: “ Vicious life averted from the 
truth.” Not=—eic tAév7y, but the Dative of diree- 
tion in which, like ry ddp and with é£axodovdety, 2 
Peter ii. 15; in the direction of erring. 

Has drawn them along [they rushed head- 
long, see Appar. Crit., note 20.—M.]; éxzeioGaz, 
Middle, to stream forth like a torrent without a 
dam (Bengel), to suffer oneself to be carried away 
like the Latin effund: tn venerem, tn libidines. At 
the same time we may think of the meaning of 


Jo , to slip and fall, Ps. Ixxiii. 2. [The force 


of the Greek verb is rather “to pour oneself out 
in a torrent.”’ See Loesner, p. 583.—M.]. 'Bée- 
pucbo §=6The explanation, ‘‘They threw 
themselves into the error of Balaam for hire (= 
évri or évexa),”’ is false; so is that of Schnecken- 
burger: ‘‘They threw themselves into the error 
of Balaam in expectation of reward.’”’ De Wette’s 
rendering also is very forced: ‘‘Through the se- 
duction of Balaam’s reward they poured them- 
selves out in vice.” In that case we ought to 
have rov ucfot Badadu.—Mcofov should rather be 
taken in apposition with BaAady, a brief allusion, 
which is easily explained on the supposition that 
Jude had before him 2 Peter ii. 15. The point 
of comparison lies first in selfishness and avarice, 
then in seduction to unchastity. 
In the gainsaying of Core they perished. 
—avriréyery, to contradict, to quarrel, to offer 


resistance, used in LXX. for PA) , cf. Jno. 


xix. 12; Heb. vi. 16; vii. 7; xii. 8. Kopé, ef. 
Numb. xvi. 82; xxvi. 10. It was an insurree- 
tion against the Lord and His representatives 
under the cover of right and religion. Huther: 
‘They lost themselves in the gainsaying of 
Core.” He thinks that both the parallelism of 
the three clauses and the Preterite of the verb 
favour such a construction. The last reason 
proves nothing (see above), and the first is coun- 
terbalanced by the circumstance that aroAicHa 
is not used in the sense of losing oneself into a 
thing, of entangling onvself. Matt. x. 6 is nota 
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parallel passage. Grammatical usage permits no 
other explanation than this: ‘‘they perished in 
the gainsaying of Core, by offering like resist- 
ance to God and His holy ordinances.”’ Stier 
sees o gradation in the words way, error and 
gainsaying. ‘The end and the beginning of the 
whole way is illustrated at the very commence- 
ment of history in the case of Cain, the rushing 
progress in the way of error is especially ex- 
hibited in the case of Balaam, the final insurrec- 
tion and provocation of judgment is typified in 
Korah.’”’ Huther calls to mind that opposition 
to God sprung, in the case of Cain, froin envy, 
in that of Balaam, from covetousness, in that of 
Korah from pride; v. 12 gives a further delinea- 
tion of these deceivers, similar to 2 Pet. ii. 18. 
17. [Irenseus, IV., 43, ed. Grabe: ‘The doom 
of those who rise against the true faith, and ex- 
cite others against the Church of God, is to be 
swallowed up by the earth, and to remain in the 
tat below, with Korah, Dathan and Abiram.’’— 


ER. 12. These are spots in your love- 
feasts, etc.—év raic dydmaw budy, in your love- 
feasts, not, as Luther renders, in your alms, the 
exhibitions of love. The early degeneracy of 
the love-feasts connected with the Lord’s Supper 
is evident from 1 Cor. xi. 20, etc. [Hippolytus, 
Ref. Hercs., p. 172, states that the Simonians 
said that their promiscuous pizec¢ wero redeiav 
ayéryv and paxapilovrag éavtoig ini ti plfer.— 
M.].—2ziaddec; ovi2d¢ or ovi2ak really denotes 
a rock or a cliff, from oréfoc, while ovidoc, the 
word used by Peter, means both a cliff and a 
spot. De Wette and Huther favour the literal 
sense: ‘‘It is these who are cliffs in your love- 
feasts, #. e., on which these feasts split, or good 
morals suffer shipwreck (cf.1 Tim. i.19).” It is 
more simple to understand it of the seductive, 
dangerous power of these men. But we agree 
with Stier in preferring the sense of stain, spot, 
because, as he remarks, grammatical usage might 
easily change in words of such near affinity; 
these words having 2 common root might be used 
more or less loosely, and the parallel in 2 Peter 
favouring it. Possibly both (Peter and Jude) 
alluded to Deut. xxxii. 5. [Aretius: — “‘o7idag 
non solum est glarea, hoc est, ferre species QUE 
MACULAS FACILE RELINQUIT, sed est etiam concavum 
sazum in littore maris, seu lucuum ac fluminuin, 1N 
QUAM CONCAVITATEM TANQUAM IN COMMUNE RE- 
CEPTACULUM S80ORDES AQUARUM CONFLUUST.” 
Mack. (Scott, Bloomf.): “The word oxiade¢ 
properly signifies rocks in the sea, which, then they 
rise above its surface, appear like spots.” Oecumen., 
Theophyl (i¢ado zérpac), Lightoot, Wetstein, 
Whitby, Meyer, de Wette, Schleusner, Huther, 
Peile, Lillie, Alford, Wordsworth, al., all agree 
in rendering “rocks.” It is the only sense in 
which it occurs in ancient authors; it is, more- 
over, in better unison with the other metaphors 
by which Jude describes the false teachers 
(clouds, trees, waves, wandering stars) than 
spots. On these grounds we prefer ‘‘rocks”’ to 
‘*spots.”—Wordsworth: —‘*‘These omAddes may 
be well said to be év tale aydzaic, where the 
Church looks only for peace and safety, as in a 
deep and placid harbor. The words scopulus, 
¢épavg, Charybdis, Euripus barathrum, etc., are 
thus applied frequently ‘o persons. See Florus, 
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4, 9, where Antony is called a scopulus; and 
Aristoph. Equites, 248, ¢dpayya, nai XdpuvBdw 
aprayy¢, and Anthol., 2, 15. 1, ete dodiovc, where 
treacherous persons are compared to i¢gado: wé- 
tpaz. Horat., Ep. 1., 15. 81,— 


Pernicies et tempestas barathrumyue macelli, 
Quioquid quesierat ventri donabul avaro.—M.] 


owverwxobuevot, De Wette objects to supplying 
tyly, and translates ‘‘carousing together without 
fear;’’ so Stier. But since 2 Pet. ii. 18 has 
tulv, and a96,3w¢ thus gets a better sense, more- 
over since otherwise civ would be superfluous, 
it is perhaps better to render: ‘They carouse 
with you, push themselves to your love-feasts.” 
It is singular, however, that they not only would 
do so with impunity, but that Jude does not insist 
upon separation. The same objection, however, 
arises at 2 Peter ii. 18, and is not so very diffi- 
cult to be met. [It is to be regretted that Fron- 
miller has withheld the solution of the difficulty. 
The only one we are able to supply is that these 
false teachers abused the well-known liberal hos- 
pitality of the early Christians by clandestinely 
appearing at their love-feasts. Tho insertion of 
iwiv is against the weight of MSS. evidence, and 
discountenanced by the majority of versions and 
reliable exegetes.—M. ] 

Without fear.—The most natural construc- 
tion is to take agdfuc with ovvevwyorvpevor, not 
With zotyaivovrec (Stier), which would isolate the 
former too much. They are so insolent as to 
dread neither correction nor expulsion, and still 
less the monitions of their own conscience. 
Bengel misses the sense by rendering, ‘To feast 
together is not wrong per se, therefore, ag¢é8u¢ 
ought to be connected with this verb (ovyaiy.).” 

Feeding themselves.—Jude refers to Ezek. 
xxxiv. 2. 8, ‘‘Woe be to the shepherds of Israel 
that do feed themselves,” cf. Is. lvi. 11. We 
learn from this circumstance that those deceivers 
set up as guides and leaders of the flock, and 
that they sought the wool of the sheep, not the 
sheep themselves, cf. 1 Pet. v. 2. [Alford:— 
“Using the aydzac not for their legitimate pur- 
pose, the realization of the unity of Christians 
by social union, but for their own purposes, the 
enjoyment of their lusts and the furtherance of 
their schemes.”—M.]. The remark of Huther, 
that there is no other hint of said adversaries 
having filled the ecclesiastical office, is perfectly 
true, but that does not exclude their setting up 
as teachers and leaders. The truce point of view 
is displaced if soraivovrec is restricted to the 
agape and expounded (as de Wette does), 
‘*They take their fill while they suffer the poor 
(the majority, the flock) to want.” 1 Cor. xi. 21. 
rotpaivery, in that sense, would be an inappro- 
priate term. The sequel also does not relate to 
the agapeo. 

Clouds without water, driven fast by 
winds.—[Alford: — ‘Driven out of course b 
winds;” he reads wapagepéuevor (with A. B. C. 
K., al.), borne out of their course, hither and 
thither.—M.]. In 2 Pet. ii. 17 another figure, 
viz.: ‘‘wells without water,” precedes the paral- 
lel to this, while here one is added which is want- 
ing there, viz.: ‘dead trees.” De Wette, who 
applies the figure to the agapse, is certainly wrong 
in saying that these men added largely to the 
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agaps, without sharing their contributions with 
the poor. No, the reference is rather to the 
promise and boasting of great and profound 
knowledge, but it is idle show and vapour, cf. 
Prov. xxv. 14. They are carried about by every 
wind of doctrine, and cannot satisfy the wants 
of those. who thirst for the truth. Huther:— 
‘The figure delineates the inward spiritual emp- 
tiness of those men, who on.that account are un- 
able todo good, but it seems also to intimate their 
deceptive ostentation, which has been pointed 
out by Calvin.” The reference to doing good, 
however, belongs not to this, but to the next 
figure. rouaivovrec and vegé2a: point unmistak- 
ably to their arrogated teaching and leading.— 
Tlepigepduevac, driven about, fitfully driven to and 
fro. [See above Appar. Crit., note 22.—M.] 
Peter has éAavvéuevat. 

Late autumnal trees, etc. — $3worupird, 
from gViww and ordpa; odpa signifies the hottest 
season of the year; when that is over (¢¥ivec), 
the gUivézupov, late autumn, the beginning of 
winter, sets in; the adjective denotes, therefore, 
‘‘late-autumnal,”’ not ‘‘fruit spoiling,’ as Stier 
renders, contrary to grammatical usage. [The 
best account of this word is that given by Lillie 
tn loco, which is here transcribed: ‘According 
to Passow (as translated by Liddell and Scott), 
ordpa is, 1, ‘the part of the year between the 
rising of Sirius and of Arcturus... . not 80 
much... . autumn as our dog days, or at most 
the end of summer ;’ and then, because this was 
the season of fruit, it stands, 2, for ‘the fruit it- 
self, esp. tree-fruit;—and hence also the verb 
orwpilw is to gather fruits. Sivw, again is used, 
1, intransitively, to decay, wither, and, 2, transi- 
tively, to corrupt, destroy. Joining the two 
words, each in its first signification, we have 
¢divézupov, autumn, or more commonly, senescens 
auctumnus et tn hyemem vergens (Steph. Scap.), 
late autumn, the fall of the year (L. and 8.); and 
g¥cvorupivéc, belonging to that season—which are 
the only meanings of those compounds which the 
lexicons recognize as classical. In that sense, 
accerdingly, is the Adjective taken here, in con- 
nection with dxapza, by Wicl. (harvest-trees with- 
out fruit), Tynd., Cranm., (without fr. at gathering 
time), Castal., (autumnales infructuose), Thom., 
(auctumnal trees without fruit), Dav., (aut. trees 
stripped of their fruit); and apart from that con- 
mection, by Rhemish; Vulg., and its followers 
generally, Dutch, French, Swiss, margin; Engl., 
Ann., Hamm.; Cocc.; Beausobre and L’Enfant, 
maryin; Bengel, Moldenh; Henlein (errone- 
ously cited by Huther), Meyer, Gerlach, Barn.; 
de W.; Peile, (trees on the wane—‘‘ fallen into the 
sere and yellow leaf”), Huther;—Wahl, Robin- 
son, Green, (autumnal, sere, bare), Schirl. The 
‘same interpretation is allowed also by Zeg., 
Wits., Gill, Laurm., Rosenm., Trol., (‘without 
leaves,’ [which is also Wesley’s version], ‘as trees 
are tn autumn’), Bloomf.;—Schleusn. The sec- 
ond significations of ¢¥ivw and ordpa, however, 
appear combined in the use, according to Pha- 
vor., of ¢d:vérupov to denote vdcoe d3ivovea érdpac 
(hence Clarke: galled or diseased trees; an ety- 
‘mology and sense allowed also by Wits., Laurm., 
Trol., cankered;—Schleus.), and in Pindar's use 
of gScvorupic. Liddell and Scott do, indeed, 
‘mark this last word as a ‘pecul. fem.’ of ¢0cvo- 
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muwptvoc, which they explain to mean autusmnal. 
But in the passage referred to—Pyth., 5, 161, 
162, ¢9cvorupic avéuw xetpepia xararvoa—¢dwo- 
rwpic evidently does not mean that, but rather 
the dlighting influence of these wintry blasts, and 
so itis explained by the best commentators of 
Pindar. Heyne translates thus: ‘FRucTisus 
EXITIALIS venforum HIBERNUS flatus;’ and the 
most recent editor, Prof. Schneidewin, has the 
following note: ‘ordépa, Spa auctumus, annus di- 
cuntur pro tis que giguntur tis temporibus. Jam 
sensus: Valeas viribus et consilio ettam tn posterum, 
ne ventus BRUMALIS t1bt PERDAT temports FRUCTUS.' 
If it be said that the common version requires 
the noun to be taken in its second signification 
and the verb in its first, it may be replied, 1, that 
this acknowledged secondary meaning of the 
noun is its meaning in the only place where it is 
found in the New Testament, viz.: Rev. xviii.; 
14;—2, that the intransitive use of the verb is 
by far the more frequent ;—and, 3, that the verb 
retains this intransitive sense in other analogous 
cases of composition; ¢. g., gdcvdxaproc, applied 
by Pindar, Pyth., 4, 471, to an oak from which 
the limbs had been lopped; and ¢3cvdawAor, with 
wasting limbs (L. and 8.). While, therefore, our 
present form ¢Vivorupivés may not, in the one or 
two instances where it is found elsewhere, bear 
the meaning here ascribed to it, I concur never- 
theless in the remark of Grotius: ‘ Si usum vocis 
respicias, dicit arbores auctumnales. Sed magis res- 
picitur érvpodoyia vocis, ut dicat eos similes esse ar- 
boribus, quarum fructus perit tllico.’ This sense, 
moreover, is more in harmony with the design 
of the writer, which is to describe the character- 
istic and inward spiritual desolation of these 
wicked men... . , and it lays a firmer basis 
for the dreadful climax whereby he effects that 
object, cf. Matt. xiii. 22; Lke. viii. 14, etc.”—M. 
They stand there, like late-autumnal trees, whi 
have no fruit but only dry leaves. They deceive 
our expectations, as the baren fig-tree, Matt. xxi. 
19; Lke. xiii. 6, and are therefore ripe for the 
curse and woodman’s axe. As we expect the 
clouds to yield water, so we expect the trees to 
yield fruit. The former relates to their teach- 
ing, the latter to their life. Bengel:—*« Trees, 
as they appear at the end of autumn, without 
fruit and leaves,” cf. Is. i. 80. Jude thinks of 
persons, who year after year are like late-autum- 
nal trees. This is not a weak, but a v strik- 
ing description, whereas, if we follow the ety- 
mology, the addition of dxaproc would be super- 
fluous. 

Unfruitfal.—Not “whose fruit has been taken 
off,’as de Wette, but without fruit [or better, 
incapable of yielding fruit.—M. } 

Twice dead, not=wholly dead, which is ar- 
bitrary, for the figure is taken from trees which 
have at different times suffered fatal injury by 
frost or from insects. Stier: ‘‘By nature we are 
through the fall altogether dead trees; now these 
persons, having received the grace of regenera- 
tion, have died a second time (2 Peter ii. 20). 
This is the second death in guilt and punish- 
ment.” Others (like Grotius) erroneously in- 
terpret these words of the first (earthly) and the 
second (post-terrene) death, seeing death had 
not yet affected them in either respect. [Words- 
worth: ‘‘So these men are trees, which died twice, 
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because these men having been once dead in tres- 


passes and sins, and raised to life in baptism, 
have relapsed and apostatized into the death of 
sin, and so have died twice; and because by their 
sins they have incurred the second death. See Rev. 
ii. 11; xx. 6. 14; xxi. 8, where it is said that the 
second death is the penalty of the unbelieving, 
abominable, and fornicators.”” Qecumenius: ‘ra 
¢dcvordpiwa déivdpa dic arodvioxovra, by Te TH 
Tov xaprow avrav droBoag, xai év Ty Tov gObAAwY 
azoppoy.”? De Wette illustrates by ‘‘bis dat qui 
cito dat,”’ and Horace’s ‘‘pro quo bis patior mori.” 
Alford refers to the double death in a tree, which 
is not only as it seems to the eye in common with 
other trees, in the spparent death of winter, but 
really dead: dead to appearance and dead in 
reality.—M. 

Uprooted, not trees dug out and thus eradi- 
cated, but such as still remain in the earth, 
shaken loose by their roots, and thus incapable 
of shedding leaves and bearing fruit. Figurative 
description of men torn loose from this vital 
foundation and the communion of the Church, no 
longer moved by the Holy Spirit, having ceased 
to do good works, and doomed to the penalty of 
the obdurate, cf. John xv. 6; Matt. iii. 10. [Ar- 
naud: ‘Tous ces mots sont des mélaphores energiques 
pour montrer le néant de ces tmpures, la légereté de 
leur conduite, la stertlité de leur foi et Vabsence de 
leurs bonnes meurs.”’—M. | 

Vez. 13. Raging waves of the sea [Ger- 
man, ‘‘WILD waves,” better than raging, so Al- 
ford.—M.]. The Apostle probably thought of 
Isa. lvii. 20: ‘But the wicked are like the 
troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose waters 
cast up mire and dirt,” cf. Wisd. xiv. 1. dypro¢ 
is elsewhere used of wild beasts. The figure de- 
scribes their passionate conduct, their rushing 
against divinely-ordered barriers, their inward 
impurity and hurtfulness, cf. Ps. xlvi.4. The 
figurative expression of Isaiah has a literal ap- 
plication in the Epistle. 

’Exagpifecv, properly to foam over, cover with 
foam, foam out. aiczivac, an emphatic Plural, 
_ as 1 Peter iv. 3, all kinds of shame proceeding 
from the evil treasure of the heart. Huther: 
‘Shameful lusts, which they exhibit in their 
wild, immoral life.”’ 

Wandering stars, etc.—dorfpe¢ wAavirat, 
wandering stars, from t/avav, riAavaocfa, cf. v. 
11; 2 Tim. iii. 18. [Alford: ‘Comets, which 
astonish the world for awhile and then pass away 
into darkness.—Those professing Christians, by 
their profession of being lights in the world, in- 
stead of letting that light shine on more and more 
into the perfect day, are drifting about in strange 
errors of doctrine and practice, until it will be 
utterly extinguished in eternal darkness.”’—M. J. 
It is difficult to see why the reference to comets, 
which were known to the people in ancient times, 
should be pronounced arbitrary (Huther). ‘‘That 
_ have no regular course, and depart from the sun 

of righteousness).” Meyer. So also de Wette and 
tier; the latter says: ‘‘If a star loses or deviates 
from its place or course, it either falls forthwith 
down dark, or, and that is the sense here, it 
roves awhile with deceitful light until it reaches 
the point and catastrophe, which God has ap- 
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Church, cf. Rev. i. 20; Dan. xii. 8; Phil. ii. 15. 
So Oecumenius. We must not think of authorized 
teachers, but remember that men, in order to gain 
distinction in those Churches, had to render them- 
selves prominent by the light of knowledge; de 
Wette interprets the metaphor of the outward 
splendour of the luxury and perhaps also of the 
authority of those men; Huther applies the me- 
taphor to unstable men, driven hither and thither 
by their carnal appetites, whose life presents the 
strongest contrast to the calm, well-ordered life 
of Christians. But this does not explain the 
term aorépec.—Bengel observes: ‘It has recently 
been discovered that planets are opaque bodies 
that shine with borrowed light. Jude was ena- 
bled to intimate this in virtue of Divine illumina- 
tion.”’” But the reference is neither to planets 
nor their opacity. 

To whom (better, for whom.—M.] the 
blackness of darkness is reserved forever. 
—Cf. the parallel passage, 2 Peter ii. 17, and the 
commentary on it. Stier: ‘‘The comets, as un- 
stable, disrupted ruins, may be hastening for- 
ward to a final darkness among the slags of the 
last process of reconstruction.” 

Ver. 14. But of [for.—M.] these also pro- 
phesied Enoch, the seventh from Adam.— 
Now follows a prophecy of Enoch of these people. 
rotrotc, with reference to them; see Winer, p. 
244, cf. Luke xviii. 31.—xa: should be connected 
with mpogfrevoe, not with robroe. As other pro- 
phets, so Enoch also, the most ancient of pro- 
hets. 

The seventh from Adam, cf. Gen. v. 18. 
There are really only five patriarchs between 
Enoch and Adam, viz., Seth, Enos, Cainan, Ma- 
halaleel and Jared, but Adam is included as the 
first. This designation, although omitted by 
commentators, occurs repeatedly in the book of 
Enoch; ¢. g., we read, ch. xciii. 8: ‘‘I, as the se- 
venth, am born in the first week, while judgment 
and justice were delayed ;”’ cf. ch. lx. 8: ‘‘In the 
seventh week there shall arise an apostate gene- 
ration;” ch. xxxvii. 1, traces back the genealogy 
of Enoch to Adam, not for the sake of embellish- 
ment, but in order to remove all doubt as to his per- 
sonalidentity.” Theepithet ‘‘theseventh” cannot 
be without meaning; Calvin thinks that it is in- 
tended to denote the great age of this prophecy ; 
others see in it a secret, mystical meaning. Ben- 
gel: ‘‘ Every seventh is the most esteemed.” Stier: 
“The seventh from Adam is personally a type of 
the sanctified of the seventh age of the world (of 
the seventh millennium, of the great earth-snb- 
bath), therefore he prophesies for thistime.” Men- . 
ken: ‘**The number seven was esteemed in the an- 
cient world as an important signature pointing to 
the sacred and mystery. The fact that after sin 
and death had freely exerted their unhappy power 
during the first six generations, in the seventh 
generation mankind appeared in the person of 
one man (who had led a godly life, and was taken 
by God to God without seeing death) in a state 
of high completeness and blessed freedom from 
death, has a kind of prophetico-symbolical signi- 
ficance, and intimates that mankind in general, 
after having duly completed its course and fought 
its battle under the oppression of sin and death 


pointed.” The word aorépec again contains a | through six long world-periods, shall uppear in 
reference to men, that set up for lights of the! the seventh world-period in a state of higher 
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completeness, in ® more Divine life and more 
blessed freedom from death. The seventh world- 
period is the Kingdom of God on earth. To 
Adam, the first, was revealed and promised the 
appearance and advent of the Lord, as a Helper 
and Saviour; to Enoch, the seventh from Adam, 
was revealed the last advent of the same Lord, 
Helper and Saviour, as a Judge and Avenger, 
and he was the first prophet, whu spoke and 
taught this among men.” [‘‘The number seven 
is sacred abeve all; Enoch is seventh from Adam 
and walks with God; Moses is seventh from Abra- 
ham; Phineas is seventh from Jacob our father, 
as Enoch was seventh from Adam. And they cor- 
respond to the seventh day, which is the Sabbath, 
the day of rest. Every seventh age is in the 
highest esteem.” Wetstein, citing Rabbinical 
writings, p. 787. Wordsworth deems it worthy 
of remark, that Enoch lived as many years as 
there are days in a solar year, viz., 365, and was 
then translated (Gen. v. 24.)—M.]. The words 
which follow are found almost literally in the 
above-mentioned apocryphal book of Enoch, 
which was formerly known only by fragments 
and notices of the early fathers, but has recently 
been discovered in an Ethiopic translation and 
translated from the Athiopic into German. It 
became known in Europe about the close of the 
last century. Winer, Dorner and others ascribe 
its authorship to a Jew of the first century of the 
Christian era; Ewald places its date at the end 
of the second century before Christ. A new edi- 
tion and translation of this book was published 
by D. Dillmann in 1853, who pronounces it to 
have been written about B.C. 110. The book 
consists, according to the careful investigation 
of the last-named scholar, of three parts: 1. The 
proper and original book of Enoch, which con- 
atitutes the greatest part of this apocryphal work. 
2. Of historical additions for the elucidation of 
several doctrines and ideas from the pen of ano- 
ther author, who wrote not long afterwards. 8. 
Of so-called Noachian additions connected with 
other interpolations made by a third author, be- 
longing at least to the end of the first century 
B.C. The passage in question is rendered by 
Dillmann thus: ‘‘And behold, He comes with 
myriads of saints to execute judgment on them, 
and He will destroy the ungodly and judge all 
flesh in all things which the sinners and the un- 
godly have committed and done against Him,” 
ch.i. 9. Considering that the variations between 
the Epistle and the book of Enoch are not incon- 
siderable, and that the book of Enoch is not ex- 
pressly cited, there ig still room to doubt whether 
Jude knew that book. But the tradition of 
Enech's prophecy he must at all events have 
known and considered true as to its kernel. 
eid is an English translacion by Archbishop 
awrence, with an introduction and notes, which 
ed through three editions, 1821, 1838, 1838, 
but bas been completely superseded by that of 
Dillmann, with an introduction and commentary, 
ee) al Leipzig in 1858. See Introducticn 
7.—M. 
' Behold the Lord came with His holy 
myriads.—Now follows the substance of the pro- 
da AY ity the Aorist, because Enoch speaks 
a vision, in which the future appears to him 
as present [really a prophetic past.—M.], as in 


Isa. ix, 6; lili 4. The Athiopic text of the book 
of Enoch seems to have the Present. 

With His holy myriads; é. Jn then, i.c., 
to be glorified in them, as 2 Thess. i. 10, and with 
them. Myriads, literally ten thousands, then 
absolutely, many thousands. The book of 
Enoch in other similar passages with reference 
to Dan. vii., uses the terms thousand times 
thousand, and ten thousand times ten thousand; 
so ch. xl. 1; Ixxi. 10. In Deut. xxxiii. 2, Jeho- 
vah is represented as revealing Himself from 
Sinai, shining forth from among many thousands 
of saints. According to Zech. xiv. 5, He will 
come to judgment with all His saints, cf. Matt. 
xxv. 81; Rev. v. 11. The term denotes not only 
angels, but also the elect from among men; cf. 
Heb. xii. 22; 1 Cor. vi. 2.— With His, airov. 
They belong to Him, stand before His throne, and 
wait for His commands. 

Ver. 15. To give judgment, etc.—xplom 
rwoiv. John v. 27; cf. Gen. xviii. 25; to execute 
it in fact. [The term here and in the references 
seems rather to denote the functions of the Judge, 
than those of the executor.—M. ] 

To conviot all the ungodly; fécAfyéaz, the 
composite form intensifies the idea, which is their 
thorough and absolute conviction, not their pun- 
ishment; the reference is to inward conviction in 
the conscience. [I doubt whether this interpre- 
tation is exhaustive; the conviction of course be- 
gins with the conscience, but the intensive nature 
of the composite seems to imply a conviction that 
shall bring the convicted to judgment, and entail 
the execution of the judicial sentence.—M. ] 

Wherein they were ungodly ; dae feciv used 
transitively, cf. 2 Peter ii. 6. Winer, p. 234. 
The guilt of ungodliness is here made very promi- 
nent, the same word being used four times, cf. 
Zeph. iii. 11. 

Of all the hard speeches; oxAnpdéc, hard, 
dry, rough, indigestible [?—M.], used figura- 
tively of daring, impious blasphemy; cf. 1 Sam. 
ii. 8; Mal. iii. 13; Numb. xvi. 26. Differently, 
John vi. 60. This involves even greater guilt 
than the works which were the result of their 
ungodly disposition; hence they are named first. © 
In the above-cited passage from the book of 
Enoch, nothing ‘is said of such hard speeches; 
but soon after we read: ‘Ye have reviled His 
greatness with arrogant, blasphemous speeches 
of your unclean mouth; ye hard-hearted, ye shall 
find no peace,” ch. v. 4; ef. ch. xlvi. 7. 

Against Him.—*‘Although they did not be- 
lieve that all their ungodly speeches were aimed 
at Him.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Those who know the book of Enoeh, with 
its absurd fancies and its coarse notions of the 
heavenly world, must revere more strongly than 
ever the chasteness and truth of our canonical 
writings, and be grateful to the Church for re- 
jecting such clumsy fabrications. In that book 
we read, ¢. g., of the giants or tyrants mentioned 
in Gen. vi., that ‘‘the women with whom the an- 
gels had intercourse, conceived and brought forth 
great giants 6000 feet [German: 3000 Elien.— 
M.] in height. These ate up all the produce of 


VER. 5-15, 


men, until men were unable to sustain them any 
longer. Then the giants turned upon the men to 
devour them,” etc. The book is full of the 
coarsest materialism, stating as irrefragable facts 
that there are in heaven particular receptacles 
for the winds, for hail, snow and rain, for thun- 
der and lightning, that there is a literal corner- 
stone of the earth, and that the sky is supported 
by columns. Here is something to learn for the 
modern friends of an extreme realism. 

2. The guilt of the heavenly spirits that apos- 
tatized from God is the more aggravated, because 
in their case there was no temptation from with- 
out, as in that of men. 

8. Those deceivers confirm the old, but in most 
instances not sufficiently acknowledged truth, 
that the decisions of the will are not so much the 
result of thinking and perceiving, as, on the con- 
trary, thinking and fatale 3 the result of the 
decisions of the will. Demosthenes (Oiynth., IL., 
82) already declared ‘that persons accustomed 
to do mean and bad acts cannot understand a 

t and powerful thought, and that the thoughts 
and intentions of men are the reflections of their 
manner of life.” 

4. In reading the account of corruption given 
in this Epistle, we have to apply the rule belong- 
ing to the prophecies of the Old Testament, that 
the events described in them take place at differ- 
ent times and stages of development before they 
meet their final and highest fulfilment. 

5. ‘“‘The whole development of evil, as well'as 
of good, grows like a tree, the very beginnings 
of which contain the same kind in the germ, and 
foretell the end; but the Spirit of God has, with 
prophetic vision, described to us the events and 
delineated the persons for the future.” Stier. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Our curiosity should not lead us to seek to pene- 
trate the mysterious incidents of the apostasy 
of angels; we should rather take warning from 
so much of it as is clear.—The necessity of con- 
tinuing in grace, lest somebody spoil us of our 
crown.—Whoso rejects the light here and does 
not walk in the light now, will hereafter dwell in 
eternal darkness.—Whatever is spoken or writ- 
ten against the servants of God, the Eternal 
Judge will consider as spoken or written against 
Himself. 

H. Rixarr:—It is an old experience of con- 
stant and multiform repetition, that the most 
licentious men are generally also the most impa- 
tient of all checks emanating from human sources, 
that they decry all government and authority as 
an invention of the devil, and abuse the liberty 
of the Gospel asa cloak of maliciousness. ag 
suality and lawlessness go together. — h 
Those who walk in the way of Cain hypocritically 


observe the externals of religion and its exercise, 
but are at mortal enmity with whatever aims at 
the spirit and the truth, and thus end with being 
driven away from the face of God. 

STARKE:—It often happens that the more good 
God does to man, the more man wanders away from 
God, Deut. xxxii. 16. But if men resist the good- 
ness of God, He has recourse to severity and 
justice, Rom. ii. 4; xi. 22. — Unbelief is cer- 
tainly the greatest sin, and the source of all 
other vices.—Heaven is a many-mansioned house, 
Jno. xiv. 2. Thank God that through Christ we 
may once more return to our first home, whereas 
the devils have left their habitation forever, 2 
Cor. v. 1.2.—The life of heaven is a state of 
liberty, light and peace; the life of hell is a state 
of confinement, darkness and perpetual fear of 
more punishment.—Sins that cannot be named in 
decency, or on account of ignorance, are yet so 
common among Christians that a preacher does 
not know whether he ought to speak of them, or 
be silent, Ez. viii. 8. 9.—O! the mad blindness 
of men, that will not grow wise by other people's 


injury, but will persist in their daring even to 
the extent of being made examples of the Divine 


judgment, 2 Chron. xxx. 8; Lke. xiii. 4. 5.—Al- 
though some governments are not what they ought 
to be, men ought to honour in them the image of 
God, Ex. xxii. 88.—True zeal, be it never so 

t, is always humble and modest, whereas 
alse zeal is defiant and passionate, Rom. x. 2.— 
Jesus uttered His woes on none more than on 
false teachers and hypocrites, Matt. xxiii. 18. 
They have the heart of a Cain, a Balaam and a 
Korah.—Gold and honours are two hooks with 
which the devil fishes and catches many thousand 
souls for his kingdom, Jno. xiii. 2; 1 Chron. xxii. 
1.—All the feasts of Christians ought by rights 
to be love-feasta, Neh. viii. 10.—Can hore be 
anything more unhappy than being rooted out 
and separated from the communion of the life of 
Christ? Col. ii. 7.—Think ye that the pagans 
were allowed to revile their gods, as God is, with- 
out let or punishment, blasphemed among Chris- 
tians? But have patience, Jesus will summon 
those mighty blasphemers to His bar, and avenge 
the insult that has been heaped upon Him. 

Literature on v. 9:— 

ECHT, JOANNES, Disputatio tnauguralis de cer- 
tamine Michaélis cum Diabolo de corpore Mosis, 4to., 
Jense., 1853. ; 

NigREMBERG, N., Ezercitatio exegetico-polemica 
de Angelica super corpore Mosis discrepatione, 4to., 
Ratisbone, 1682. 

Bacumann, I. G., De certamine circa corpus 
Mosis, Crit. Sac., Thes., 2, 794. 

Hensgxt, M. Z., De certamine Archangeli Mi- 
chaélis cum Diabolo de corpore Mosis, Crit. Sac., 
Thes., 2, 797. 

Caumet, A., La Mort et la Sépulture de Moyse, 
Dissertations, Commentaire, 8, 753.—M. } 
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VERSES 16-28. 


Cowrunrs :—Farther description of the persons who were the subjects of the Apostles’ prophecies, v. 16-19; followed by an 


16 
17 
18 
19 


20 
21 


22 


exhortation to edification om the foundation of faith, and to proper treatment of the deceived with a view to their sal- 
vation, vv. 20-23. 


1These are murmurers, io ra walking after their own lusts; and their mouth 
keth greatswelling words, having men's persons in admiration * because of advant- 

age.* But,‘ beloved, remember ye the words which were spoken * before of the a 
of * our Lord Jesus Christ; How’ that they told you there should® be mockers in the 
last time,® who should walk after their own ungodly lusts.” These be they who sep- 
arated themselves, sensual," having not the Spirit.” But ye, beloved, building ap 
yourselves on your ® most holy faith, praying in the Holy Ghost, Keep yourselves in 
the love of God, looking" for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life. 
28 And of"* some have compassion, making a difference: And others save with” 
fear, pulling” ¢hem out of the fire; hating even the garment spotted by the flesh.” 


Verse 16. [! German :—“ These aro they, murmurers, discontented with God and the world.” The italictzed words are 


phrase and comment, rather than translation. yoyyverai, murmurers, describes their views of 
way’ poe, complainers, denotes their discontent with their lot.—M.] 
German :—“ terers to the face” is too free, better, “admiring persons,” which adheres more closely 
to the Greek Qavudlorres tpécura—M.] 
German :—“ For profit’s sake.”—M 


vorwo 11. tsnets 8é, but ye. So German, all barf lets, heaping pice ahaa except the Datch.—M. 
( 


German :—“ the words which were foretold you by the Apostles;” too free, better retain tho o 
BEB. V.: “which were spoken before,” but substituting “by,” v wd, for “ of.”—M. 
The German omits “ how,” which is superfiunous; render, “that they told you, etc.”—M.] 
ieorras, shall be; so G Vulgate, Reims, al.—M.] 
® Lachm. and Tischend. readés’ écxaréy rov xp. dActcorvrac. Stier considers this reading an imi- 
tation of 2 Pet. fii. 8. [It is the reading of A. B.C. and Sin; but B.C. omit row before x pdvov, so 
Meyer and Huther. ¢Ae¥oowras is marked * * in Cod. Sin. by Tischendorf.—M.} 

[© German :—“ who walk after their own lusts in ungodlineeses.” While it is better to retain the participial 
construction, with Vulg., Syr., it is also better to ate out the matical relation of dwi@vpias 
and ageBecay, and to translate the whole verse: “that they told you that in the last time there shall 

be scoffera, walking according to their own lusts in ungodliness.”—M.]} 


Verse 19. (a. davrove, B.C., Vulg., Griesb, al; A., 8in.,Tischend., Lachm., al. omit it. Lillie suggests “ seperate” 


without the Pronoun; the sense is hardly affected by the omission, fora rodcopigorres may be taken 
with the reflexive force which transitive verba sometimes do bear (Winer, p. 266), and signifies “sepe- 
ratists,” both in doctrine and Church-fellowship.—M.] 

[d. puxex of, German :—* Seelische ;” the English “animal” on account of its connection with the Latin 
anima, the French dme, respectively answering to the Greek ¥ v x 9. has something to recommend it, but 
is not as expressive and correct as “ psychical” or “ soulish."—M. 

(Sevevmpa my €xovres. German: “That have no spirit,” or retaining the Participal constraction: 
“ having no spirit.” —M.] 

Verse 20. 13C. reads nua for yur. ([8in. observes the following order: éwocxoSopovurras davrovs TR 
aytwraty vw wiortes.—M.] 

(German: “.... build yourselves further br op your most holy faith in the Holy Ghost with prayer.” 
better render with closer adherence to the Greek: “building up yourselves on your most holy faith 
praying in the Holy Ghoet.”—M. 

Verse21.[4wrpogdexdmevor, “waiting for” (German) better than “lookin | 
Verse 22.115 “obs pév et obs Se rite sibt tnvicem opponuntur.” Laurmann. The opposition should be marked, and I 
adopt par age Lillie’s rendering: ‘On some, tndeed, have compassion”—M.} 
16C, reads; ob¢ pev dAdyxere Staxprvopevous; os Si owlere dx wmupds apwalorres ey 
oBy. A. B., followed by Lachmann and Tischendorf, have three members. 1. dAéyxere (B. 


eAeate); 2.0m Gere..... ex wupds apwacorres; 3. cAcare vy G6Py migoUrtes. 
Wette ascribes the last ¢Acare to a gloss, or the mistake of a transcriber. Vulgate: “hos quidem 
arguite judicalos.” 


[Sin., ¢Aeare dcaxptvomeérvovs. On the different interpretations of this difficult verse see below in 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, where the whole subject is discussed.—M.} 
Veree 23. (VW ew G6B8yq, “in fear”, not * with fear” as E. V.—Sin. reads: “...0eCereéx—supds apwafor- 
TES ote 8e dAcatre év $6By.” Sce more below in EXEGETICAL AND CaL.—M.] 
8“ Snatch” or “pluck” better than “ pull.”"—M.] 
19 The whole verse according to the Sinaitic reading would run thue: “ But others save, plucking them out 
of the fire; and on others have compassion in fear.” Sosubstantially Lachmann, Tischendorf, Words- 
worth, Alford.—M.] 


with the appointments and dispensations of Di- 
vine Providence, opposition to their superiors, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. especially in the Church, like the company of 


Ver. 16. These are, etc.—Jude, as with up- | Korah murmured against Moses and Aaron, and 
lifted finger, points once more to these ungodly | like Diotrephes. 8 Jno. 9. 
men, of whom Enoch prophesied. Complainers.—[German: Discontented with 


Murmurers.—araf Acyéuevey from yoyybtw, | God and the world. Alford following the German 


to murmur or mutter, as well as peuyiporpor, to| versions: ‘Dissatisfied with their lot.’’ —M.}). 
which the formef is nearly related. The object | pepyiyorpot, properly, fault-finders with Provi- 
of their murmuring is not mentioned. Ver. 15 | dence, and the lot apportioned tothem. Froma 
peems to intimate that it was their discontent | passage in Theophrast, cited by de Wette, it 


VER. 16-28. 


would seem to be used of censoriousness and 
discontent in general. Bengel explains it of dis- 
content with God. This word denotes the out- 
ward, the former the inward. [Cf. Theophrast, 
char. XVII. wepi pep and contrast this 
character with St. Paul’s spirit and language in 
Phil. iv. 11. 12; 1 Tim. vi. 6-8; Heb. xiii. 5. 
Wordsw., Philo, Vit. Mos., p. 109, 29, says of 
the Jews, xai wéAcv fptavro peuyeuorpeiv; Lucian, 
Saertf., 1., rig "Aptéusdog [mcaiey iil bre yey 
wapecAhgin xpodc tiv Gvolay ard rou Oivéwc. Hesy- 
chius explains pepypoipéc thus: peugdpevos Td 
Gyatlév: 7 gcleyKAQuun, 7 geAaircoc.—M. } 

Walking after their own lusts.—The 
Bame expression occurs 2 Pet. iii. 8; cf. ch. ii. 
10; 1 Pet. iv. 3. Calvin gives the right con- 
nection with the preceding thus: ‘‘Those who 
yield themselves to their evil lusts, are also mur- 
muring and discontented, so that one can never 
do things right for them.” 

And their mouth speaketh great swell- 
ing things.—Boastful, impudent words. Cf. 
notes on 2 Pet. ii. 18. The book of Enoch con- 
tains frequent references to such vaunting 
speeches directed against God and His appoint- 
ments; it has the peculiar expression: ‘‘and 
these are they that control the stars and lift up 
their hands against the Most High.” Jas. iii. 5; 
Dan. vii. 8. 20. , 

Admiring persons.—(German: ‘ Flatterers 
to the face’); literally, ‘‘admiring the faces.”’ 
The former is to be taken as a parenthesis. Cf. 
Gen. xix. 21; Lev. xix. 15; Deut. x. 17, ren- 


dered by LXX. avudfew mptourev = NYY) 


35, to favour one, to prefer, honour and 


highly esteem. So Stier, de Wette, Huther. 
_The first and third parallel passages, however, 
are inapplicable, the reference in them being to 
God’s dealings with man, and the second relates 
to partiality, as in Sir. vii. 29. But as it is not 
said here whose person they regard, while in 
other places we have always some qualification, 
such as the person of the great or poor, it seems 
more fitting to emphasize zpéow7a and to explain 
it with reference to sensuality, the leading char- 
acteristics of those deceivers, thus: they flatter 
the objects of their lust, extol their beauty and 
thus lure them to themselves in order to use 
them for their own purposes, not excluding pe- 
cuniary advantage. Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 14, where 
sensuality and covetousness are intimately con- 
nected.— adgedciag ydprv should be closely con- 
nected with Oavudlovrec. [‘‘Calvin: ‘‘ Magnilo- 
quentiam taxat, quod se ipsos fastuose jactent: sed 
tnterea ostendit tlliberali esse tngenio, quia serviliter se 
dimittant.”—Fronmiiller’s interpretation of Jdav- 
pdlovres mpéowra is very far-fetched. The 
phrase is a Hebraism and signifies to respect the 
person in a good or bad sense, to be partial, as a 
judge unjustly partial or corrupted by bribes; 
cf. Hebrew and LXX. of Lev. xix. 15; Job xxxii. 
21; xxxiv. 19; Ps. Ixxxii. 2; Prov. xviii. 6; 
Deut. x. 17; 2 Chron. xix. 7; Job xiii. 10; Mal. 
ii. 9; where it is used in a bad sense. There is 
no need for the reference to sensuality, for the 
meaning that they favoured the rich and in- 
fluential by accommodating their teaching to 
their prejudices and vicious practices is in per- 
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fect keeping with the character of those false 
teachers in particular, and all time-servers in 
general.—M. } 

Ver. 17. But ye, beloved, remember the 
words which were spoken before by the 
Apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ.—As 
Peter thought it necessary to remind his readers 
of the Apostolical word in order to protect them 
from deceivers, 2 Pet. iii. 2. 15. 16, so Jude feels 
prompted to adopt the same course. Besides the 
second Epistle of Peter, Jude may here refer to 
passages like Acts xx. 29, 80; 2 Tim. iii. 1, ete. 
The primary reference is to their warnings 
against deceivers, the secondary to their ex- 
hortations to stedfastness and perseverance in 
the faith. 

By the Apostles.—The unprejudiced reader 
of these words can hardly resist the conviction 
that this Epistle is not that of an Apostle, even 
as the author does not call himself an Apostle ia 
v. 1. Sepp’s opinion that he distinguishes him- 
self from the other Apostles by the designation 
‘“‘the Lord’s brother” is sophistical. [I fully con- 
cur with Alford that this text is not decisive as 
to whether St. Jude was, or was not, an Apostle. 
He might use the expression, being himself an 
Apostle, and he is certainly more likely to have 
used it, not being an Apostle. St. Peter, on the 
authority A. B. C. K. L., al., at 2 Pet. iii. 3 uses 
the same expression without the #yév—‘ and 
whichever view is taken as to the genuineness or 
otherwise of 2 Peter, there could be no intention 
by such an expression to exclude either the real 
or the pretended St. Peter from the number of 
the Apostles.” —M.].—The contrast of Peter's 
language (2 Pet. iil. 2) is remarkable. Jude’s 
using in the next verse tuly and not july does 
not prove anything. [For while it is not cer- 
tain that he included himself among the Apostles, 
it is very uncertain whether he intended to ex- 
clude himself from their number. So Alford.— 
M.]. The principal reason why the reference is 
not to the Lord’s self-own words is stated by 
Stier, who says that we have the account of the 
words and works of Jesus from the lips of the 
Apostles, or on the testimony confirmed by the 
Apostles. 

Spoken before.—The term includes both the 
prioruy of their testimony and its prophetical 
character. [This is the reason why the render- 
ing of E. V. is preferable to the German trans- 
lation. See above in Appar, Crit. v. 17. 4.— 
Wordsworth: ‘‘There seems also to be reference 
here to the description of the last days in St. 
Paul’s last Epistle, 2 Tim. iii. 1-6, év éoyérac 
hutpate Ecovrat GvOpurrot giAavracn. tT. A. Thereisa 
special propriety in this admonitory reference in 
this Epistle—one of the last of the Catholic Epis- 
tles—to the last warning in the Epistles, of the 
Apostles of the Circumcision and of the Gentiles, 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Cf. Oecumen. on v. 1. 
Cf. the admonition in Hebrews xiii. 7: ‘Re- 
member your rulers, who spoke to you the word 
of God,” where St. Paul appears to be exhorting 
the Hebrews to remember especially St. James, 
the Bishop of Jerusalem; and St. Jude, the 
brother of St. James, here appears to be ex-. 
horting his renders to remember St. Peter and 
St. Paul.”—M.] 

Ver. 18. In the last time there shall be 
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scoffers, etc.—Jude here evidently has an ex- 
press reference to the second Epistle of Peter: 
for the words which he cites, are almost literally 
found at 2 Pet. iii. 8, the only variation being, 
first: that Peter says, ‘‘there shall come”, while 
Jude has ‘‘there shall be.” [See above, Appar. 
Crit. v. 18, 9.—M.]. But the latter expression 
occurs also in 2 Pet. ii. 1. The second variation 
is Jude’s addition of ray aceBerdv, it being, as we 
have already seen, (v. 15), his aim to give spe- 
cial prominence to the ungodliness of those men. 
This verse supplies one of the chief proofs of the 
Dah of the second Epistle of Peter. Even de 
Wette has to admit that such a prophecy cannot 
be found any where except in 2 Pet. iii. 8. 
Huther’s statement that these words need not be 
considered as a literally exact quotation, but 
that they may be a compression of the various 

redictions of the Apostles concerning this sub- 

ect, is an untenable make-shift. Consider, ¢. 7., 
the peculiar word éuzaixra:, which occurs only 
here and 2 Pet. iii. 3. 

In the last time;  écydry zpéve. Bee 
notes on 2 Peter iii: 8, [cf. Appar. Crit., verse 
18. 9.—M. ] 

in ungodliness.—Literally: ‘After their 
lusts turned to ungodliness;’’ so de Wette: ‘‘Lusts 
of ungodliness” (Stier), because the ground of 
every lust is nothing but some special bee ral 
ness, denying, mocking and rejecting the divine 
op to that lust. 

Er. 19. These are they who separate 
[themselves]. Final description of these men 
by a third, *‘These are.” 

Who separate [themselves].—’Azrodcopivery, to 
eet off by drawing a boundary, to separate. 
Lachmann and Tischendorf omit éavrotc; in that 
_ case we have to translate, ‘who cause separa- 
tions, make factions.” So de Wette, Luther.— 
Huther, on the other hand, justly remarks, that 
had Jude intended to express that idea, he would 
hardly have satisfied himself with this one word. 
He considers éavroi¢ genuine, and expounds: 
‘‘They who separate themselves from the Church.” 
But this hardly suits the description of those 
men, v. 12, who boldly pressed forward to the 
love-feasts of the faithful. The correct explana- 
tion follows from the next verse: They tear loose 
from the faith of the Church, and separate them- 
selves from the Church inwardly, although they 
cannot be separated: outwardly by Church-disci- 
pline, and indeed all the circumstances of the 
case point to the impossibility of such discipline 
being at that time administered in those Churches. 

The different readings have been considered in 
Appar. Crit.. v.19, notell. The interpretation of 
Iluther is based on an argument, by no means 
uncommon among commentators, but most objec- 
tionable wherever and whenever advanced. I[ 
refer to the supposed intention of the sacred 
writers, with which these commentators seem to 
be fully acquainted, although I am at a loss to 
conjecture bow or whence they get that know- 
ledge, and suspect, that an appeal to the inten- 
tion of the sacred writers is a convenient way of 
enforcing a peculiar view, or of evading a diffi- 
culty. Moreover, every thing depends on the 
fitness of things, as it appears to each particular 
mind. Huther and Fronmiiller think that if 
Jude had intended to express the general idea, 
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he would not have confined himself to the use of 
one word; but others, with their idea of the fit- 
ness of things, will think that he selected this 
one word on account of its expressiveness. The 
fact: is, that he did use only one word, ol azode- 
piCovrec, and since the Definite Article with the 
Participle Present denotes a kadit and state, the 
Noun separatists, or the verbal form ‘‘they who 
separate,” seem to be in exact agreement with 
the Greek, while the omission of éavrotc, sup- 
ported by high authority, leaves us free to limit 
the meaning of axodspifowres to the men them- 
selves, to extend it to others, or to apply it to 
both. We incline to do the last, and are sup- 
ported by Oecumen., Clement of Alexandr., Eras- 
mus, Estius (‘‘Potest absolute sumi, SEPARAMTES, 
td est, qui separationem faciunt tam tn coctibus, quam 
tn doctrina.’’), Bloomf., Wordsw., Lillie and oth- 
ers. The ancient Catena expounds this word: 
‘Making schisms and rending the members of 
the Church,” and Hooker (Serm. V. 11) specifies 
three kinds of separations: ‘‘Men do separate 
themselves either by heresy, schism, or apostasy. 
If they loose the bond of faith, which then they 
are justly supposed to do, when they frowardly 
expugn any principal point of Christian doctrine, 
this is to separate themselves by heresy. If they 
break the bond of unity, whereby the body of the 
Church is coupled and knit in one, as they de 
which wilfully forsake all external communion 
with saints in holy exercises purely and orderly 
established in the Church, this is to 
themselves by schism. If they willingly cast off 
and utterly forsake both profession of Christ and 
communion with Christians, taking their leave 
of all religion, this is to separate themselves by 
plain apostasy.” —M. ] 

Psychical (German ‘‘Seelische”); puyzixoi, ef. 
1 Cor. ii. 14. 15; xv. 44. 46. Persons in whom. 
the earthly life of the soul rules, and the life of 
the Spirit with its higher powers is subjugated. 
Paul describes them as “fulfilling the desires of 
the flesh and of the mind,” Eph. ii. 3. They 
either live in open sin, or content themselves with 
outward propriety, while inwardly they are the 
slaves of pride, avarice, sensuality or other vices. 
[Alford: ‘‘Sensual. We have no English word 
for yryexéc; and our biblical psychology is, by 
this defect, entirely at fault. The yvyf is the 
centre of the personal being, the ‘I’ of each in-. 
dividual. It is in each man bound to the spirit, 
man’s higher part, and to the body, man’s lower 
part; drawn upwards by the one, downwards by 
the other. He who gives himself up to the lower 
appetites, is capxcxdc: he who by commuhion of his 
wvevza with God's Spirit is employed in the higher 
aims of his being, is zverparués. He who rests 
midway, thinking only of self and self’s interests, 
whether animal or intellectual, is the yvytdc, the 
selfish man in whom the spirit is sunk and de- 
graded into subordination to the subordinate 
wuy7. In the lack of any adequate word, I have 
retained the ‘sensual’ of the E. V., though the 
impression which it gives is a wrong one; ‘self- 
ish’ would be as bad, for the yuyide may be an 
amiable and generous man: ‘animal’ woald be 
worse: ‘tnfellectual,’ worse still. If the word 
were not so ill-looking in our language, ‘psychic’ 
would be a great gain.”—‘Animal’ has some 
merit on account of its connection with anima; 
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see Appar. Crit., v. 19, note 115. I have ren- 
dered ‘‘Seelische” suyixol, by ‘‘psychical,” which 
sounds and looks better than ‘‘psychie,”’ or the 
Saxon ‘‘soulish.”—Ireneus I., 6. 2-4, reports 
certain Gnostics of the sub-Apostolic age to have 
said, ‘that animal men (¢vyxoi) are conversant 
only with animal things (yvyixd), and have not 
perfect Gnosis: and they describe us who are of 
the Church, as such; and they say that as we are 
only such, he must do good works, in order to be 
saved; but, they aseert, that they themselves will 
be saved, not by practice, but because they are 
spiritual (rvevparimot) by nature: and that as gold, 
though mingled with fire, does not lose its beauty, 
so they themselves, though wallowing in the mire 
of carnal works, do not lose their own epiritual 
essence, and therefore, though they eat things 
offered to idols, and are the first to resort to the 
banquets which the heathen celebrate in honour 
of their false gods, and abstain from nothing that 
is foul in the eyes of God or man, they say that 
they cannot contract any defilement from these 
impure abominations; and they scoff at us who 
fear God, as silly dotards (cf. v. 10), and hugely 
exalt themselves, calling themselves perfect, and 
the elec! seed; and they even make lust a virtue, 
and call us mere anwnal men (yuyxodc), and say 
that we stand in need of temperance, in order to 
eome to the pleroma, but that they themselves, 
who are spiritual and perfect, have no need 
thereof.” —M. ] 

Having no spirit.—De Wette says the re- 
ference lies to the Holy Spirit, although the Ar- 
ticle is wanting. Huther understands the ex- 
ache of higher soul-life wrought by the Spirit. 

ut in either case we should have a most stale 
summing-up of the characteristics of those ani- 
mal-minded men. Surely it is self-evident that 
persons like those here described, cannot have 
the Spirit of God and the new life and nature of 
regeneration. The negative 44, moreover, is de- 
cidedly opposed to such a supposition. Had 
Jude intended to convey that idea, he necessarily 
ought to have used ov; for the writers of the New 
Testament are more precise in this respect than 
is generally supposed. Winer, p. 494, sqq. p29 
means: I might say that they have no spirit at 
all. We might altogether deny their possessing 
a rational spirit. This is the meaning of rvedua, 
which, besides body and soul, is one of the con- 
stituents of our nature. Hence we may not con- 
clude from this passage, with Bengel, that ‘the 
spirit is no essential part of man.” On the 
contrary, it is that which essentially distinguishes 
man from an animal, a breath from (out of ) God, 
the noblest part of our nature; but as, in the case 
of all natural men, it lies concealed since the fall 
in carnal and animal life, it may be so effectually 
sunk and buried under the flesh by continual 
sins, as if it were no longer extant. ‘Conscience 
at last becomes blunted, almost to annihilation; 
the mind is dried up and killed, the higher con- 
sciousness lowered to a state of mere animal 
dreaming, the faculty of cognition ceases to ex- 
ist.” Stier. This state of induration was the 
condition of those animal men without spirit; 
they had almost reached the level of brutes, cf. 
v. 10. [Alford: These men have not indeed 
ceased to have rveiya, as a part of their own tri- 


it in any worthy sense: it is degraded beneath 
and under the power of the yy, the personal 
life, so as to have no real vitality of itsown. See 
Delitzsch, Biblische Psychologie, 3 2, ‘Das neue 
Geistesleben ;”? and Beck, ‘‘Umriss der‘ biblischen 
Seelenlehre, p. 85, 8qq.”’—M. ] 

As contrasted with those men who had wan- 
dered so far from the true faith, Jude now exhorts 
the readers of his Epistle to give the more heed 
to building themselves up upon their most holy 
faith (v. 20). The principal exhortation, con- 
tained in v. 21, ‘‘Keep yourselves in the love of 
God,” is surrounded by three participial sen- 
tences, two of which at all events are codrdi- 
nated, viz., érotxodoyoiwrec and mpocdexdpevos. 
They indicate the manner how that keeping is to 
take place. The central Participle mpocevydpevos 
may either be joined to the preceding év rvetuare 
dyfy and subordinated to Fecsiadountere, or be 
connected with the sequel. Against the former 
connection de Wette advances three reasons with 
which we <o a. The propriety of the thought 
per se; 6. The antithesis to the separatistic lusts 
of those men abandoned by the Holy Spirit (and 
their own rational spirit) ;°c. The trinitarian ar- 
rangement of the language: to which we add, d. 
The infrequency of the expression “‘to pray in 
the Holy Spirit,” which Huther explains as a 
praying in which the Holy Spirit is the moving 
and leading power, and in support of which Ben- 
el cites Eph. vi. 18; Zech. xii. 10; John iv. 24. 
Should it be thought that this construction les- 
sens the force of mpocevzduevor, its central posi- 
tion admits of its being joined not only to the 
sequel, but also to the preceding words, provided 
it be not connected with év rveiuar: dyiy, which 
would be something different than praying in the 
Spirit. 

Ver. 20. Building up yourselves, etc.— 
(German: ‘Continue to build up yourselves with 
prayer on your most holy faith.”’) 

wlovig here, as in v. 8 and 2 Pet. i. 1, denotes 
objective faith, the truths of faith considered asa 
whole. This follows from the predicate and the 
verb, by which faith is qualified. The primary 
reference in most holy faith is antithetical to those 
unholy scoffers and deceivers, the secondary re- 
ference is general, and points to its origin, object 
andend. ‘Jude thus addresses the saints just 
because it is a faith of the sanctified in the thrice 
Holy One, in whom they a@ and become holy.” 
Stier. 

érraxodouovvrec, to build upon it, and to build 
again, cf. otxodouf, 1 Cor. iii. 9. Faith in God 
and Christ is the foundation on which we must 
build ourselves up, ever more firmly in all direc- 
tions, and into which we must ever root ourselves 
deeper and deeper. The term implies both 
strengthening and growth, cf. Heb. xii. 28; Col 
ii. 6.7; 2 Pet. i. 6; iii. 18; 1 Pet. ii. 5. 
éavrobe not—=adAfAove, although that is not ex- 
cluded. Bengel:—‘* Who first defends himself, 
may also save others.” 

In the Holy Spirit.—In His communion 
and power, not in reliance on their own wisdom 
and strength. [We can hardly agree with the 
construction advocated in the text, and see really 
no valid objection to mpocevyduevor being joined 
with év avefpare dyfy. — Fronmiiller’s artifi- 


partite nature: but they have ceased to possess} cial arrangement strikes us as unnecessary 
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and a distinction without a difference. ‘To 
pray in the Holy Spirit” isa clear idea, fully 
borne out by Bengel’s refcrences, and in perfect 
keeping with the rest of the sentence. The three 
participles seem to be codrdinated, building, 
praying and waiting being necessary to keeping 
ourselves in the love of God; the parallelism, 
moreover, is perfect, 1, r7 dywrdry wiore: érot- 
xodoovvres, 2, év wvetpare dyiy tpocevxdpevor, 8, 
mpoode xéuevoe 7d EAeog x. Tr. A. In this trinitarian 
arrangement, moreover, we have an express re- 
ference to the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, and faith, love and hope grouped round 
‘‘prayer in the Holy Spirit.””—M. } 

Ver. 21. Waiting for the mercy of our 
Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.—The 
positive expression of the concluding caution of 
the second Epistle of Peter, ‘‘ Beware lest ye fall 
from your own stedfastness.” Compare here 
the repeated exhortations of our Lord to abiding 
in His love, Jno. xv. 4. 9. While it is true that 
nothing but the power of God can preserve us 
unto salvation, cf. 1 Pet. i. 5; 2 Thess. iii. 8; 
Jno. xvii. 6, it is equally true that we must do 
our part in this great work of God, and make 
faithful and good use of our gifts and graces for 
our sanctification. Hence John says (1 Jno. v. 
18), ‘‘He that is begotten of God keepeth him- 

, and that wicked one toucheth him not.” 
‘¢Man also, by exercising himself in the word of 
God, may strengthen his love to God, and thereby 
more richly enjoy the love which God has to us.” 
Jobn xiv. 21. Rieger. 

In the love of God.—This is the genitivus 
subjects, in the love which God has to ua, in which 
we are through faith. This explanation agrees 
best with the verb ‘‘keep,”’ and the reference to 
the mercy of Christ which follows it. Our love 
to God is kindled by His love to us. Rieger and 
Richter connect the two ideas. 

For the mercy of our Lord.—Cf. Tit. ii. 
18. Since rpocdexduevoe points to the future, the 
allusion is to the mercy by which Christ will glo- 
rify Himself in His saints in His great day, cf. 2 
Pet. iii. 12-15; Heb. ix. 28; 1 Thess. i. 10; Jas. 
ii. 18. Its opposite is the fire (v. 23), into which 
we belong according to our natural state. Even 
the most advanced Christians confess: ‘‘We ask 
for time and for eternity nothing but mercy.” 

Unto eternal life.—This may be connected 
with éAcoc, the saving mercy of Christ conducing 
to eternal life (de Wette), but the connection with 
‘‘keep yourselves’ seems more natural (Huther). 
[Hardly as natural asthe connection with spoc- 

exoueva: (Bengel).—M.|—The prominence given 
here to the Trinity, ‘“Holy Spirit, God, Jesus 
Christ,’”’ should not be overlooked. 

Ver. 22. And on some, indeed, have 
compassion, etc.—Now follows a direction for 
the proper treatment of the weak and deceived 
among the body of believers. The textual crit- 
icism of this passage is difficult [see above Ap- 
par. Crit., v.22. 16.—M.]. Adhering to the com- 
mon reading, the first question relates to the 
meaning of daxpevéyevor, which signifies in the 
Middle, ¢o contend or dispute with one, Acts xi. 2; 
Jude 9, but also to be at variance with oneself, Mtt. 
xxi. 21; Rom. iy. 20; xiv. 23; Jas. i. 6; in Ac- 
tive sometimes to prefer, distinguish, 1 Cor. iv. 7; 
then fo cause to differ, to discern, Acts xv. 9; 1 Cor. 


xi. 29; and lastly, to judge, 1 Cor. xi. 31. The 
passage under notice admits only the sense to 
distinguish, discern, or separate, which it also 
bears in classical Greek. The meaning would 
then be clear, as given in the translation, ‘‘Sep- 
arating them from others,” ¢. ¢., if you find in 
some only a spark of the love of Christ, have 
compassion on them and separate them in 

judgment and conduct from others. Stier: ‘‘On 
some have compassion, making a difference, «. ¢., 
treating some mildly, others severely.” —dr per 
and d¢ d2 are often used for 6 pév and 6 d2. Wi- 
ner, p. 117. If we adopt, however, the more 
authentic reading: ob¢ pév éAtyyere draxprvoptvour, 
dcaxpiveoOa: cannot be taken in the sense of the 
Vulgate, but either in that of separation (Oeca- 
menius), or better in that of contention. Oeeumen- 
ius paraphrases: ‘‘If they separate themselves 
from you, before all things reveal their ungodli- 
ness.” But it is more correct to render: ‘‘when 
they contend with you, convict them, hold up te 


them their wrong and perverseness.” De Wette 
and Benge! make d:axp:vopévovc——to doubt, to hes- 


itate between fidelity to ecclesiastical order and 
apostasy, and explaim the word of the deceived, 
not the deceivers. Althodgh this distinction is 
not indicated here, it is evident that the referenes 
cannot be to false teachers, who were described 
as incorrigible in v. 12, but to weak, contenticas 
and deceived members of the body of believers. 
Jude from vy. 20 onwards, ceases to deal with the 
false teachers, and refers only to believers. 
The New Testament use of the word 

in Middle seems to preponderate in favour of 
‘Sto doubt,” Acts x. 20; xi. 12; Rom. xiv. 23; 
Jas. i. 6; the note of Bengel on vv. 22. 23 is as 
follows: ‘‘ Tria genera enumerat apostolus corum, 
quorum saluti consulere sancti debeant, ac primun 
quidem genus intellectu laborat; secundum affectu, 
vehementer ; terliam affectu, minus vehementer. Ita- 
que I, ELENOHUS sive demonstratio bont et mals debet 
tis, gui eum dubitationibus conflictantur, et tn medio 
antipitiqueherent. II. Quosianis jam prope corrip- 
uit, i rapida vi, guacumque parte prehenst, BERVA- 
RI debent. III. MisericonDiITER et leniter trac- 
tandi sunt ti, que metu solo, et benigna periculs de- 
monstratione, tn viam reduci possunt.”"—M.] 

Ver. 23. But others save in fear, etc.—tv 
$63 is opposed to éAeetv; attack them strongly, 
influence them by motives of fear and terror; 
delineate heaven and helltothem. Huther thinks 
of the fear of the persons engaged in saving 
them: take heed, lest in the attempt to convert 
them, ye be drawn over to their side, and fall a 
prey to their ruin. This yields a good sense, but 
the former explanation is preferable, the same 
precaution being necessary in the case of the 
first class of the deceived. [Doubtful whether 
the explanation commended by Fronmiiller is 
tenable; the word fear seems hardly to describe 
the disposition of bold assailants, courage would 
be more apposite. Then the appeal to the fears 
of the deceived would require dé rather than év; 
we prefer, therefore, the interpretation of de 
Wette: ‘‘with conscientious solicitude for the 
Church’s salvation and your own,” and Lillie’s 
briefer rendering: ‘In a spirit of fear.” Pri- 
ceus in Crit. Sacri: ‘ Festinantes et trepidantes: 
eorum ritu qui aliquid ex flamma rapiunt, salvate 
eos: Odrrov, ut loguitur Artemidorus.”—M.] 


VER. 16-28. 


$1 


Plucking them out of the fire.—Huther 
understands wip of the ruin in which they al- 
ready find themselves. But this use of fire is 
not scriptural. Jude had spoken of eternal fire, 
v. 7, as had Peter in 2 Pet. iii. 7. To that he 
refers back. Cf. Is.1.11. ‘Behold, all ye that 
kindle a fire, that compass yourselves about with 
sparks: walk in the light of your fire and in the 
sparks that ye have kindled.” dowd{ecv denotes, 
as Huther rightly observes, hasty, almost violent 
snatching away, and indicates that they were al- 
ready in extreme peril of perdition. So Joshua, 
the high-priest, is called ‘‘a brand plucked out 
of the fire.”” Zech. iii. 2. Cf. Amos iv. 11: “Ye 
were as a firebrand, plucked out of the burning.” 
Stier refers to wavering Lot, when the angels 
took him by the hand, and led him away, half by 
force, from the burning. {Terence, Andr. 1. 1. 
“‘ Quse sese in ignem projicere voluit, prohibus, ser- 
vevi.’’—M.].—The other reading is: éAedve (for 
édecire, see Winer, p. 97) tv ¢68y ucowres, 
where éAzare is to be joined to tv ¢68y, and the 
latter to be understood of the caution to be ex- 
erted by those engaged in saving. Bengel dis- 
tinguishes the three classes as given above under 
v. 22, although, as Stier remarks, they cannot 
be well distinguished. 

Hating even the garment spotted b 
the fiesh.—Their compassion and saving activi. 
ty must go hand in hand with sincere hatred of 
evil and every thing that is even outwardly con- 
nected with it. ‘Let not the saving love to the 
sinner:do detriment to the hatred of ain.” Stier. 
Is. lii. 11. 

xal, here in the sense of even. Hence v. Meyer: 
‘‘Hate, flee even every outward moral impurity 
and its infection, not only the inward, the flesh 
itself, but also the seemingly innocent trace of 
sin.” Bengel: ‘‘Hate the contamination which 
may pass from the flesh of those unclean per- 
sons to your outward and consequently also to 
your tnward conversation.” 

[Oecumenius: 16 2Aéw rd mpd¢ avrod¢e ovverto- 
Ow Td piooc Td Tpd¢ 7a papa avTéy Epya, pucobvTww 
tpéyv xal BdeAAvocopévur, nai Tov amd THe aapKd¢ 
aurav tomiAwplvor, 7rot pemacpévov avrav xiréva, 
@¢ TH mpog THY avTav odpxa TpocWaboet, Kal avrov 
AdeAvpow xpnuarifovroc.—M. ] 

Xirdyv, the tunic or inner robe, worn next to 
the skin; sometimes, however, it denotes also 
the outer garb. Here the figure of whatever be- 
longs to the outward appearance of men, their 
mode of life, habits and manner of speech. [But 
the tnner robe, nearest to the person is soiled by 
the stains of the flesh, that, therefore, ye must 
hate (Wordsw.). ‘‘ Anims videlicet tunica macula- 
ta est sptritus concupiscentis pollutus carnalibus.” 
Clem. Alex. The expression of Jude is rather 
hyperbolical than proverbial. Pricaeus: ‘Ita 
APULEIUS, FoRMIDANS, AC PROCUL PERHORRESCENS 
ETIAM IPSAM DOMUM EJUS: ac si diceret, non tan- 
tum abhorrens convivium ad quod vocabatur, sed et 
aedes tpsas in quibus, illud convivium faciendum 
erat.”’—M. } 

omtddw; cf. Jas. iii. 6. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


[1. Flattery, pride and partiality mark the 
hireling; sincerity, humility and impartiality the 


true pastor (v. 16, cf. Jno. x.1-17.) “Omnis qui 
adulatur, aut propter avaritiam vel gloriam adula- 
tur.” 


2. The cure of souls, like the practice of 
medicine, requires a skilful diagnosis of every 
spiritual disease and judicioustreatment. Medi- 
cine must be given with reference to the nature 
of the disease and the constitution of the patient, 
but the means used must in every case be ad- 
justed to the end, viz.: the salvation of the pa- 
tient. Seneca: ‘‘Aliter cum alio agendum est.” 
Cassiodorus: ‘‘ Aegris non wna causa salutis est: 
alter cibis reficitur, alter per abetinentia beneficia 
tenuatur ;.hic lavacra moliia, tlle ferrum querit ad 
vulnera.””—M.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The knowledge ‘“‘that thus it must he” (Mit. 
xxvi. 54; Jno. xvi. 1) is an admirable support of 
faith in affliction.—The spirit of scoffing is here 
represented as rooted not in the understanding, 
but in the heart sold to sin. The increase of 
scoffers belongs to the forerunners of the anti- 
christian time.—‘* By scoffing men completely 
break off the sting from God's truth, which may 
interfere with their life according to their own 
lusts.”” Rreazr:—*It is only by standing fast 
in the faith resting on Apostolical testimony that 
we are secure against the stormy flood of the un- 
belief, scoffing and ungodliness of the last times. 
The hard struggles of Christians at the close of 
the Apostolical age with the fearful power of un- 
belief and scoffing are typical of similar conflicts 
in the last days before the judgment.—Edifying 
oneself and others is one of the chief duties of 
Christianity; complaining and disclosing hurts 
a poor art.—[‘' Qui sibi yam consuluit, consulat 
aliie.”” Buencaet.—M.].—The way of separation 
is displeasing to God, Prov. xviii. 1.—One of the 
seals of the truth of our religion is its insisting 
everywhere on holiness. The evangelical Church 
is built upon the immovable foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets, and not on the quick- 
sand of human tradition.—The edifice of Chris- 
tianity must not only have a firm foundation, but 
ever be raised higher and firmer.—The only true 
progress—going to meet eternal life.—Those whe 
want first todo good works and conduct them- 
selves well, and afterwards to believe in God and 
put their trust in Him, turn the house upsido 
down and put the roof on the floor.—If our 
building is to prosper, it must not be done in our 
own spirit and strength, but in the Holy Spirit 
with unceasing prayer.—Prayer the surest and 
most necessary means for the building of Chris-. 
tianity.—If we have had any experience of the 
sweetness of the love of God, the monition “Keep 
yourselves in the love of God” is addressed to us. 
This is done by opening our hearts to God, by 
musing on His great Love to us unworthy men, 
by carefully noting every thing that may hinder 
or further us in love, and by waiting fur the 
mercy of Christ.—The beginning and the end of 
evangelical Christianity are alike; every thing 
from first to last is the result of mercy and grace. 
—Christianity is an unfathomable sea of the 
mercies of Jesus Christ. Those who trust them- 
selves to it in penitence and faith will surely 
reach the haven of eternity.—Suffer yourselves 
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not to be deprived of your part in this life, but 
wait for eternal life where the treasures of the 
mercy of God will be fully ili to you.—If 
we have found salvation in Christ, we are also 
seized by the desire of saving others; but we 
should take hold of every man according to his 
own peculiar wants.—Take heed lest in saving 
others thou burn thyself !—([‘‘ But I keep under 
my body, and bring it into subjection: lest that 
by any means, when I have preached to others, 
I myself should be a cast-away.” 1 Cor. ix. 27. 
—M.].—Divide the word rightly, classify your 
hearers, although some may not like it.—Our 
life should be nothing but a constant waiting for 
and desire of the life to come. 

Srarxe:—O, the miserableness of the walk 
after one’s own lusts! and yet many, alas !— 
perhaps thyself also, reader—walk after their 
own lusts, 1 Tim. vi. 9.—A teacher should deal 
with his hearers fairly, and, as far as possible, in 
love, for love often achieves more than the great- 
est. punishment. But if the rod gentleness can- 
not effect any thing, then it is lawful to use the 
rod woe, Zech. xi.-7; 1 Cor. iv. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 
24; iv. 2. Scoffing is a moet fearful sin, for it 
makes of God and His word pastime and mock- 
ery; it will rarely be seen that such scoffers at- 
tain to conversion, but in most instances they will 
be seen tocome to a fearful end.— Would that there 
were not so many, even of the clergy, of whom we 
are constrained tosay that they are carnal and have 
no spirit, and cannot please God, Rom. viii. 8. 9. 
—([A sad reflection on the status of the German 
clergy in Stanxe’s time; thank God, things look 
much better there now, and it is one of the great- 
est blessings of this country that its clergy are 
conspicuoug for godliness of living.—M. ].—Liv- 
ing stones must move of their own accord to the 
building, 1 Pet. ii. 5. Their architect is God, 
their level His word, their task-master the Holy 
Ghost, who dwelleth in them. Fair building, 
proof against fire and war! Rom. xiv. 19. 

Hepinocer:—Where faith is the foundation of 
the Christian edifice, prayer as the fruit of hope, 
raises it to heaven, and love is its pinnacle and 
perfection, 1 Cor. xiti. 18.—If the offering of in- 
cense isto waft a sweet and grateful odour to God, 
it must be kindled by heaven-descended fire, Acts 
ii. 2. 4; Lev. ix. 24; 2 Chron. vii. 1.—Time and 
people must be distinguished.—The same medi- 
cine, be it never so good, does not suit every dis- 
ease. Would that all sick Christian souls were 
treated according to their several wants! Let 
every one in his vocation of love do what he is 
able to God’s eternal praise and glory, 2 Tim. ii. 
15.—In the conversion of the ungodly and erring 
we require special wisdom, that different minds 
may be trented according to their kind, 1 Cor. 
iii. 1.—Fire must be removed by fire; although 
man with all his denunciations is not likely to 
accomplish much unless God clothe His word with 
power to strike men with fear and terror, Jer. 
xxiii. 29.—Sparing and waiting will not do; he 
that saves a soul is like an angel that plucks it 
from the hell-fire of Sodom, Jas. v. 20.—Those 
who would convert others should hate and shun 
sin. Therefore always begin at home in thy ef- 
forts to reprove and improve others, 1 Cor. ix. 
27.—How few are ashamed to walk in the eyes 


of God and His saints in the garb of the old 
Adam and of sin! Shame! Lord Jesus, clothe 
Thou me with the robe of Thy innocence and 
righteousness. 

[Hooxer:—Ven. 20. As in a chain, which is 
made of many links, if you pull the first, you 
draw the rest; and as in a ladder of many staves, 
if you take away the lowest, all hope of asoend- 
ing te the highest will be removed; so because 
all the precepts and promises in the law aad the 
hie tea eee hang upon this, Believe; and because 
the of the es of God doth not follow the 
first, that He glorifieth none but whom He hath 
justified, nor justifieth any but whom He hath 
called to a true, effectual and lively faith in Christ 
Jesus, therefore St. Jude exhorting us to dud 
ourselves, mentioneth here expressly only faith, as 
the thing wherein we must edified ; for that 
faith is the ground and the glory of all the wel- 
fare of this building.—The strength of every 
building which is of God, standeth not in any 
man’s arms or legs; it is only in our faith, as 
the valour of Samson lay only in hishair. This 
is the reason why we are so earnestly called upon 
to edify ourselves tn faith. Not as if this bare ao- 
tion of our minds, whereby we believe the Gos- 
pel of Christ, were able in itself, as of itself, to 
make us unconquerable and invincible, like 
stones, which abide in the building forever, and 
fall not out. No, it is not the worthiness of our 
believing, it is the virtue of Him in whom we be- 
lieve, by which we stand sure, as houses that are 
built upon a rock. He is a wise man which hath 
builded his house upon a rock; for he hath chosen 
a good foundation, and no doubt his house 
will stand. But how willit stand? Verily, by 
the strength of the rock which beareth it, and by 
nothing else.—M. } 


Sermon Themes :— 

Vv. 17. 18. Reason, not raillery, the proper 
test of religion. (SHorEy).—The extreme folly 
and impiety of mocking at religion. (Warren). 

Vv. 20. 21. The spiritual building. (J. Tay- 
LOR).—The principles and prospects of a servant 
of Christ. (A. FuLixr). 

Vv. 20-23. Religious errors arising from the 
abuse of ordinances. (Jonn MILLER). 

Vv. 22. 23. Growth in sin, or the several states 
and degrees of sinners, with the manner how 
they are to be treated. (Jeremy Tar.or). 


Very valuable are R. HooKkenr’s two sermons 
upon part of St. Jude’s Epistle, wv. 17-21, 
an analysis of which may prove suggestive tothe 
reader. He treats of the following subjects: 
Imperfection of Human Language; Pespect of 
God’s Word, the Test of Love to Him; Neutral- 
ity in Religion Intolerable; Ridicule of Holy 
things a Token of Unbelief; Three Ways by 
which Men separate from Christ; Our Conduct 
shows whether we are of the Body; The Papists 
Charge us with Apostasy; Comparison of Popery 
with the System of Jeroboam; How the Gospel 
Spiritualizes our Natural Instincts; Extravagant 
Building; Edification must begin from Faith; 
Case of Israel a Warning to the Gentiles; Fool- 
ishness of the Roman Doctrine of Merit; Edifi- 
cation depends much on Good Pastors; etc., eto. 


VER. 24, 25. 


VERSES 24, 95. 


Corrsnts :—Conclusion and Doxology. 


24 


Now! unto him that is able to keep you? from falling, and to present® you faultless 


25 before the presence of his glory with exceeding joy, To the only wise‘ God our Sa- 
viour,® be glory and®* majesty, dominion and power,’ both now and ever. Amen. 


Verse 24. [18 é, but, better than now; 8¢ here introduces an important thought, and is tantamount to: “ False teach- 
ers may seek for glory elsewhere, but you will ascribe it all to God through Christ.” Wordsworth.—M.] 

2 Tischendorf reads a vrovs applying to the deceived. Do Wette says that this difficult reading ought to 

be preferred. He thinks that the author, soaring in devotion, turns, as it were, away from the readera, 


and yet means them. Untenable. 


If avrovds is genuine, it would confirm the view that vv. 22. 23 re- 


fer to deceived believers. [vmwas is the reading of C. G., Rec., Elz.. Lachm, Vulg., Syr., Arab., Zthi- 


op., al.—M. 


[> ornoat, German: stellen, tosct. “The only instance, out of 19, in which a transitive form of tornpme 


is translated present in E. V.” Lillie.—M.] 


Verse 3. 4o06¢ 9, omitted in A. B.C. Sin., and rejected by Griesb., Scholz., Lachm., Tischend., al.; it has probably 
crept in from 1 Tim. i.17; Rom. xvi. 27. (German retains it.—M.]} 
6 Griesbach and other reliable authorities add: ca ‘Inoov Xptaorov rod cvpiov yuwy. So Tischen- 


dorf. [It isfound in A. B. 


C., 8in., G., al., and is therefore the authentic r 


ing. —M. 


(Pxai eg Sofa cancelled by Lachm., Tischend., Meyer, Peyle, Wordsworth, af. It is wanting in Cod. Sin. 


1 Griesbach and others add after éfovaola, rpdwrarrds rov atiwvos. Comprehensive description of 


eternity. Tischendorf 


ronounces the reading well-authenticated. 


[It is found in A. B.C., Cod. Sin., G., 


received by Scholz, Lachin .. Tischend., Alford, Wordeworth, al., but not adopted by Fronmilller; it is the 


moet authentic reading —M.] 


(Peis wdévras trois aiwrvas, literally, “untoall the ages,” Germ.: “unto all eternities.” Tho Italian, 


fut ¢ secoli, and the French, ‘tous les 


gtacles,’ are the most literal versions. 


(German of both verses :—* But to Him that is able to keep you inoffensively, and to set you before the 
face of His glorious majesty unblamable with exceeding joy, to the only wise God be glory and high- 
ness, strength and power both now and in all eternities. Amen.” 

[Translate :—*“ But to Him that fs able to keep you from falling and to set you in the presence of His 

e glory faultless with exceeding joy, to the only God our Saviour through Jesus Christ our Lord, be glory, 
majesty, strength and authority, before all eternity, and now and unto all the ages. Amen.”—M.]} 


_ f°) Tax Susscuretios:—/ouda excatodn xadodrexy. 
Leal: etehecwOn cuy dew xat y Tov touda xadl- 
dofa cot o Bens, o Oe0¢, 0 Geos, 


da extotodn. 
ohexyn extatodn. 


podvpwy ex enor tw avabtw dovrlw cov. 
A: lovuda B., Sin. Omitted by many Cursives.—M.] 


toAn. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 24. But to Him that is able, etc.— 
The praise of God blends with the comfortable 
assurance that God can and will keep them even 
to His throne. 

T@ d2 duvauévy; this conclusion greatly resem- 
bles that in Rom. xvi. 25. Verse 21 might sug- 
gest the doubt ‘Shall we succeed to keep our- 
selves in the love of God?” This doubt Jude 
solves by his reference to the power of God. 

To keep you; ide gvAdsa. Protect you 
from the perils of seduction, and preserve you 
in love, v. 21; cf. 2 Thess. iii. 8. [Alford: “The 
occurrence of avrovc (which is almost beyond 
doubt the true reading instead of ide of Ree. or, 
quae of A), can only be accounted for by the sup- 
position that St. Jude writes here, as of all to 
whom he has been addressing himself, in the 
third person, as if he was praying to God for 
them. His reason for not using tuac may have 
been his desire to include also in the term those 
who might be convicted, rescued from the fire, 
and compassionated, as well as his more imme- 
diate reader. But it is hardly likely, in the 
solemn close of his Epistle, that he should mean 
by avrefc those only.”’—M. ] 

From falling; drra:croc, found only here, 
from rra{iw, te stumble or strike against, cf. 2 
Poter i. 10; James iii. 2; ii. 10. Stier: ‘“Who 


Cal: TOU aytou axuotodon tov- 


Oo p£ax- 
K: louéda exta- 


does not make or has not made a false step in 
his walk.” 

In the presence of His glory; cf. 2 Pcter 
i. 17. A special manifestation of it will take 
place at Christ’s coming to judgment. 

Set; in that decisive day He will set them on 
His right hand and own them as Iis own, 2 
Thess. i. 7. 10; Matt. xxv. 83; 1 Cor. vi. 2. 8; 
Rev. i. 5. 6; iii. 21; v. 10. 

Faultless; dywuoc, Eph. i. 4; v. 27; Col. i. 
22; Heb. ix. 14; 1 Pet. i. 19; Rev. xiv. 5. With- 
out the stains of sin, so that even the devil, the 
arch-blamer, cannot reproach them with any 
thing, after they have been cleansed und washed, 
ef. 2 Peter iii. 14; Phil. ii. 15. 

With exceeding joy.—év dy:aAAcdcet, cf. 1 
Peter iv. 18; i. 6-9; 2 Tim. ii. 10; Rev. xix 7. 

Ver. 25. To the only (wise) God, ctc.— 
Amen. 

, ef. 1 Tim. i. 17; Rom. xvi. 27; applies to 
God the Father, cf. John xvii. 8; Rev. xv. 14. 

Our Saviour.—A predicate of God the Fa- 
ther, as the above-mentioned clause da Incov 
Xprorov roi xvpidv juwv is probably genuine, as in 
1 Tim. ii. 8, and as the Pather is called in the 
Old Testament Saviour and Redeemer, 1 Sam. 
xiv. 89; Ps. cvi. 21; 2 Sam. xxii. 8; 1 Chron. 
xvii. 85. He is our Saviour through the media- 
tion of the Son, for d:é belongs to owrfpz, not to 
the sequel, cf. Tit. i. 8; ii. 10; iii. 4. [See Ap- 
par. Crit., v. 25, note 5.—M.] 


4 


Glory (and) majesty.—[See Appar. Crit., 
v. 25, 6.—M.], c.. 2 Peter iii. 18; Rom. xi. 36; 
xvi. 27; Rev. i. €. peyadwoinn, cf. Deut. xxxii. 8, 


LXX. = b-3 Heb. i. 8; viii. 1. His wonder- 


ful greatness, xs He is called in Scripture the 
Highest and Most High. 

xpadzoc (German: power), strength. According 
to Roos, the essential, immovable strength of the 
Divine Being, which fainteth not, neither grows 
weary (Isa. xl. 28). 

éEovoia [German: might), authority. His sove- 
reignty, lordship and rule of all things. ddéta 
and xpdro¢ are also found close together, 1 Peter 
iv. 11; v. 11; Rev. i. 6; v.18. Each of these 
attributes occurs in connection with one related 
to it. Stier defines the sense as follows: “The 
glorious majesty and the greatness of the love of 
God is praised for the good out of His fulness 
given, restored and preserved to His own; His 
mighty power is praised for the conquest of evil 
unto the victory of salvation attending the for- 
mer.” We have probably to supply écru, as 1 
Peter iv. 11. 

Amen, similar to the conclusion of other doxo- 
logies, Rom. i. 25; 2 Peter iii. 18; so it is; it is 
assuredly true. 

ie clauses d:a Inoov Xpiorov tov xvplov jydw 
and po ravrig Tov aidvoc have an important bear- 
ing, the first being ‘directed against heretics 
who separated Jesus from Christ, and did not 
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acknowledge Him as the Giver of all grace from 
God;” the second as ‘‘ asserting the eternal pre- 
existence of Christ against the false teachers.” 
(Wordeworth): from the latter, says Lillie, may 
be derived the liturgical forthula: ‘(As it was tm 
the beginning.” —M. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


RrecEr :—*‘ That which is impossible with men, 
is possible with God, who gladly uses His Divine 
power both in the first wakening of faith, Eph. 1. 
19, and in keeping us to the end, John x. 28.” 
‘‘For the good wrought in and by the accom- 
plishment of His purpose of grace, honour and 
majesty are due to Him; for the evil conquered 
in and by the same power and might be ascribed 
to Him. Faith ascribes this doxology now, and 
hope is assured thac there will be abundant cause 
for it throughout eternity.” 

STarKe :—God can do all things by His grace; 
this is the consolation of His elect and servanta, 
Phil. iv. 18.—O, eagerly-desired sight of the 
glory of Christ! Moses desired to see it in this 
life, and I cherish the same desire; but a sinfal, 
guilty, mortal man may not see it, but in eter- 
nity I shall see it and not another, 1 John iii. 2; 
Ps. xlii. 8, [cf. Joh xix. 27.—M.].—All the do- 
ings of men are evil, if they aim not at the spread 
of the honour and glory of God, 1 Cor. x. 81. 
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